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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIED  EDITION. 


The  ''Historical  Glass  Book"  having  reached  the 
Third  Editioni  every  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
render  the  new  issue  still  more  deserving  of  that 
patronage  and  support  with  which  the  work  has 
liitherto  been  favoured: — 1.  By  a  careful  revision 
throughout;  2.  By  continuing  the  Headings  down 
to  the' close  of  the  year  1860;  and^  8.  By  adding^  at 
the  end  of  each  century^  specimens  of  the  English 
poetry  of  that  period — which  new  feature  has  been 
introduced^  not  only  with  the  view  of  interesting  and 
amusing  the  juvenile  reader^  but  of  enabling  him,  by 
committing  the  extracts  to  memory,  to  store  his  mind 
with  some  of  the  brightest  gems  which  deck  the 
brow  of  the  British  Muse. 

JOHN  DAVBNPOET. 
London,  1861. 
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NOTICE. 


The  object  of  the  present  work  being  set  forth  in  the 
preface,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  its  plan. 

The  first  division  of  it  is  into  centuries,  commencing 
with  the  sixteenth,  the  Era  of  the  Eeformation. 

Each  century  is  preceded  by  a  chronological  table  of 
contemporary  sovereigns,  and  a  general  view  of  the  then 
state  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  closed  by  a  brief  retro- 
spect of  manners,  customs,  etc.,  specimens  of  English 
po6tty  of  each  century,  and  a  list  of  inventions,  disco- 
reries,  etc.,  etc. 

The  subdivisions  consist  of  the  dijQTerent  reigns  of  the 
English  Monarchs.  • 

The  whole  of  the  subject  matter  is  further  divided 
into  ^Readings  of  easy  length. 

By  this  arrangement  the  student  will  not  only  acquire, 
in  an  agreeable  manner,  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
most  interesting  events  which  have  occurred  in  foreign 
countries,  but  will  also  be  enabled  to  refer  them,  with 
accuracy,  to  the  reign  of  the  British  Monarch  then  upon 
the  throne. 

In  order  that  the  work  may  be  placed,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  in  the  hands  of  youth  of  either  sex,  the  most 
scrupulous  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selections,  both 
as  to  purity  of  thought  and  propiety  of  diction. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  works  hitherto  known  by  the  names  of  English 
CUlss  Boohy  Diumai  Readings y  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  of  two  descriptions — such  as  consist  of  a 
series  of  extracts  taken  from  various  authors,  and 
strung  together  without  the  least  regard  to  connection 
either  as  to  matter  or  style, — and  such  as,  treating 
professedly  of  the  History  of  England,  confine  their 
information  exclusively  thereto. 

The  least  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  the  incon- 
venience, not  to  say  mischief,  of  works  of  the  former 
kind.  The  youthful  mind  cannot  be  too  early  accus- 
tomed to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  a  subject,  to 
a  just  and  natural  succession  of  ideas;  how,  otherwise, 
can  it  be  expected  to  enter,  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  upon  the  severer  study  of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  or  to  acquire  that  precision  and  accuracy  of 
thinking  so  essential  in  every  profession  of  life  ?  An 
object  so  important  can  never  be  attained  by  allowing 
the  tyro  to  indulge  in  a  desultory  course  of  reading 
like  that  which  we  have  described. 
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"Vl  PREFACE. 

As  to  the  second  kind  of  works^  their  sin  is  more 
that  of  omission  than  of  defective  arrangement.  All 
confine  themselves  to  the  occurrences^  interesting  no 
doubt^  which  constitute  the  history  of  our  country ; 
but  the  reader  necessarily  rises  from  the  perusal 
totally  ignorant  of  many  of  those  great  and  important 
collateral  events,  which,  although  occurring  in  foreign 
countries,  have  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence 
over  our  own. 

To  remedy  both  these  defects  is  the  object  of  the 
present  work,  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  will 
have  presented  to  them  a  narrative,  chronologically 
arranged,  of  many  of  the  most  interesting  and  striking 
events  which  have  hiq>pened  either  in  the  old  or  the 
new  world ;  characteristic  sketches  of  men  who  have 
acquired  celebrity  by  their  virtues,  their  talents,  or 
the  services  they  have  rendered  their  fellow-creatures ; 
an  accurate  desmption  of  the  progress  of.  literature 
and  the  arts,  together  with  general  views  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  <^ivilized  world. 
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EEADING  I. 

eSKEBAL  TEBW  OP  EUBOFE  AT   THE  OOMMEKCEHENT  OF 
THE   SXXTEEITTH   OESTTUBT. 

No  period  of  history,  ancient  or  modem,  is  so  replete 
with  interesting  events  and  illustrious  characters  as  the 
sixteenth  centi:^.  All  the  monarchs  who  then  filled  the 
different  thrones  of  Europe  immortalized  themselves, 
either  by  their  renown  in  arms,  the  depth  of  their  political 
sagacity,  or  the  important  revolutions  which  their  errors 
or  their  passions  produced. 

In  the  East,  Sultan  Selim,  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  after  subjecting  to  the  Ottoman  power,  Syria 
and  Egypt,  which,  tor  three  centuries,  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Mahometan  Mamelukes,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Soliman  II.,  who  struck  terror  throughout  Christen- 
dom by  advancing  to  the  very  gates  of  Vienna,  and  who 
was.  afterwards  crowned  king  of  Persia,  in  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  which  had  surrendered  to  his  victorious  arms. 

In  the  North,  Gustavus  Vasa  earned  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  by  his  valour  and  patriotism  in  freeing  his 
country  from  a  foreign  yoke ;  while,  in  Muscovy,  the  two 
John  Basilowitz  emancipated  themselves  and  countrymen 
from  the  Tatars,  beneath  whose  tyranny  they  had  so  long 
groaned. 

Charles  V.,  master,  under  the  titles  of  emperor  and 
king,  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  presented  the  first 
instence  in  Europe,  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  of  a 
powerful  emperor,  and  of  a  king  of  entire  Spain,  since  the 
conquest  of  that  countrv  by  the  Moors. 

Inferior  in  his  good  fortune  to  the  emperor,  but  rival- 
ling him  in  glory,  and  surpassing  him  in  valour  and  all 
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the  higher  moral  qualities,  Francis  I.,  king  of  France, 
divided,  with  his  great  competitor,  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  their  contemporaries.  Covered  with  glory, 
although  vanquished,  he  rendered  his  country  flourishing, 
in  spite  of  his  misfortunes,  and  transplanted  the  fine 
arts,^  then  at  the  acme  (height)  of  their  perfection  in 
Italy,  into  France. 

Our  own  Henry  VIII.,  although  rendered  unworthy, 
by  his  cruelty,  caprice,  and  tyranny,  of  being  ranked  in 
the  list  of  heroes,  claims  association  with  his  brother 
monarchs,  as  well  on  account  of  the  revolution  which  he 
effected  in  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  subjects,  as  for 
the  new  and  important  principle  in  politics  which  he  in- 
troduced — that  of  maintaining  a  balance  or  equilibrium 
of  power  among  the  princes  of  Europe. 

The  illustrious  head  of  the  house  of  Medicis,  Pope 
Leo  X.,  justly  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
not  less  by  the  refinement  of  his  wit  and  manners,  than 
by  his  munificent  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  the  protection 
and  encouragement  he  afforded  their  professors.  The 
great  schism  in  the'  church,  also,  which  occurred  during 
his  popedom,  imparts  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest  to  hia 
character  and  times. 

A  zeal  for  reformation  in  religion,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  produced  such  important  con- 
sequences in  Germany,  was  not  less  active  on  the  borders 
of  Africa,  and  ended  in  a  new  race  of  kings  establishing 
themselves  in  the  vast  empires  of  Morocco  and  Fez. 

During  these  occurrences  in  the  old  world,  the  new 
one,  recently  discovered  by  Columbus,  was  conquered 
by  the  captains  of  Charles  Y.,  and,  about  the  same 
time,  the  arms  and  vessels  of  Portugal  established 
commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Eastern 
India ;  the  powerftd  empire  of  Mexico  was  subjected  by 
Cortez ;  the  Pizarros  conquered  Peru,  with  fewer  soldiers 
than  would  have  been  required  to  besiege  a  small  town  in 
Europe ;  and  Albuquerque,  in  the  Indies,  established  the 
dominion  and  the  power  of  Portugal,  notwithstanding  all 
the  opposition  of  the  native  princes,  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Mussulmans  then  in  possession  of  that  trade. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected 
with  this  brilliant  period  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
wars  excited  by  ambition,  notwithstanding  the  fierce 
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religious  disputes  which  continued  to  distract  yarious 
states,  the  character  of  society  and  manners  in  general, 
became  greatly  softened  throughout  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tian Europe,  an  effect  chiefly  attributable  to  the  institu- 
tion of  chivalry,  but  more  particularly  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  court  of  Francis  I.  There  existed  between  him 
and  Charles  V.  an  emulation  of  glory,  a  chiyalrous 
spirit  of  courtesy,  which  imparted  to  their  age  a  character 
of  eleyated  and  refined  urbanity  till  then  unknown. 

The  increasing  opulence  of  Western  Europe  also 
furthered  this  improyement  in,  and  amelioration  of, 
the  manners  of  those  times;  and  howeyer  paradoxical 
it  may  appear,  this  influx  of  wealth  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  for, 
soon  affeer  that  eyent,  the  whole  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Ottomans  was  carried  on  by  the  Christians,  who, 
taking  in  their  cargoes  of  spices  and  other  Indian  pro- 
duce at  Alexandria,  conyeyed  them  to  the  ports  of  the 
Levant,  where  they  found  a  rapid  and  advantageous  sale. 
The  Venetians,  more  especially,  were  engaged  in  this 
trade,  not  only  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Sultan  Selim,  out  until  the  Portuguese  power  was  m 
the  ascendant. 

Industry  received  a  stimulus  in  every  direction; 
Marseilles  was  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  rivalled 
only  by  Lyons,  in  its  beautiful  manufactures.  The  towns 
of  the  Low  Countries  were  more  thriving  and  opulent 
than  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  London  the  maimers  were  still  comparatively 
rude,  although  that  city  already  began  to  be  enriched 
by  commerce. 

In  Germany,  the  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Nuremburg, 
difl^ising  around  the  rich  produce  of  Asia,  which  they 
procured  from  Venice,  already  felt  the  beneficial  effect 
of  their  intercourse  with  Italy.  In  short,  Europe  wit- 
nessed the  revival  of  tranquil  times,  notwithstanmng  its 
repose  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  political  storms 
originating  in  the  rivalship  of  Charles  and  Francis,  and 
although  the  religious  quarrels,  which  had  already  com- 
menced, darkened  the  close  of  the  century,  and  imparted 
to  it  a  character  of  wildness  and  ferocity  unknown  eyen 
to  the  Heruli,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Q-oths  (the  barbarians 
who  invaded  the  Boman  empire  in  the  fifth  century). 
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BEADING  II. 

ACCESSION    or    HENET  Till.   OP   ENGLAND. — BATTLE  OF 
TLODDEN  EIELD. 

1509—1513. 

Henbt  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  England.  Im|)elled  by  a  desire 
of  acquiring  military  glory,  he  had,  shortly  after  his 
accession,  declared  war  against  France,  following  up 
his  defiance  by  an  expedition  which,  after  an  osten- 
tatious although  ineffectual  campaign,  ended  in  a  truce 
concluded  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  while 
in  his  camp  before  Terouenne,  that  Henry  received  by 
the  hands  of  Lion,  the  Scottish  king  at  arms  (herald)^ 
a  letter  from  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  in  which,  after 
enumerating  many  injuries  he  had  received  from  him, 
that  monarch  concluded  by  entreating  him  to  desist 
from  prosecuting  the  war  in  France,  or  otherwise  he 
should  take  part  with  Louis  against  him.  After  consult^ 
ing  with  his  council,  Henry  delivered  a  letter  to  the 
herald,  dated  August  12th,  written  with  great  asperity, 
and  refusing  in  positive  terms  to  desist  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  James,  knowing  that  his  letter  would 
be  of  no  avail,  was  eagerly  engaged  in  raising  an  army 
to  invade  England  in  person.  From  this  project  the 
queen  and  some  of  the  wisest  of  his  nobility  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him ;  and  when  all  the  tears,  entreaties,  and 
blandishments  of  his  royal  consort,  and  all  the  arguments 
of  his  counsellors  were  ineffectual,  a  stratagem  was  had 
recourse  to.  As  the  king  was  one  evening  at  vespers 
in  St.  Michael's  church  at  Linlithgow,  a  tall  personage 
of  a  venerable  aspect,  with  a  long  beard,  dressed  in  a 
gown  of  azure  blue,  girt  about  his  body  with  a  white 
sash,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  leaning  on 
the  king's  desk,  said,  '^  I  am  sent  from  heaven,  O  king  i 
to  warn  you  not  to  proceed  on  your  intended  enterprise, 
which  will  prove  a  fatal  one;  and  to  charge  you  to 
abstain  from  all  familiarities  with  women,  or  the  conse- 
quences will  be  most  disastrous."  Having  thus  spoken,  he 
retired.    When  prayers  were  ended  the  king  inquired 
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for  him,  in  order  to  examine  him,  bufc  he  could  not  be 
found,  having,  most  probably,  retired  to  his  accomplices 
in  the  palace,  which  was  only  a  few  paces  from  the  church. 

All  the  arguments  and  arts  that  were  employed  to 
dissuade  or  deter  James  from  his  intended  expedition, 
served  only  to  render  him  more  determined  and  precipi- 
tate. Without  waiting  for  aU  his  forces,  he  passed  the 
Tweed,  August  22nd,  and  in  a  few  days  made  himself 
master  of  the  castles  of  Wark,  Norham,  Heaton,  and  Etat, 
and  in  part  demolished  them.  The  castle  of  Eord  was 
abo  taken,  but  preserved  from  demolition  by  the  charms 
of  its  fair  owner.  In  this  castle,  it  is  said,  James  forgot 
the  charge  that  had  been  given  him  by  the  apparition  at 
Linlithgow,  and,  captivated  by  the  conversation  or  personal 
attractions  of  the  lady,  misspent  his  time  and  neglected 
his  affairs.  The  army  remained  about  Ford  several  days  in 
a  state  of  inaction,  great  numbers  taking  that  opportunity 
of  deserting  and  returning  home,  some  to  secure  the 
booty  they  had  won,  and  others  to  avoid  fatigue  or 
danger.  By  this  most  unseasonable  desertion,  the  army 
was  equally  weakened  and  dispirited. 

As  the  English  had  long  expected,  so  they  were  well 
prepared,  for  this  invasion.  As  soon  as  the  Earl  of 
jSurrey  received  intelligence  that  the  Scots  were  begin- 
ning to  collect  their  forces,  he  despatched  messengers 
to  all  the  noblemen  and  gentry  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, commanding  them  to  meet  him,  with  their  armed 
followers,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  at  Newcastle. 
He  himself  set  out  from  York,  August  27th,  and 
though  the  roads  were  bad  and  the  weather  stormy,  he 
marched  day  and  night  till  he  arrived  at  Durham,  where 
he  received  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Norham,  which 
was  believed  to  be  impregnable,  and  whose  governor  had 
promised  to  keep  the  Scots  at  bay  till  the  king  returned 
from  Erance.  Having  received  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert 
from  the  prior,  he  proceeded,  August  30th,  to  Newcastle, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Dacre,  and  many  other 
chieftains,  with  their  followers.  Here  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  the  troops  from  all  parts  were  appointed 
to  rendezvous,  September  4th,  at  Bolton,  in  Glendale, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Ford,  where  the  Scots  army 
lay.  The  earl  marched  from  Newcastle,  September  3ri 
to  make  room  for  the  forces  that  were  daily  coming 
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forward,  and  arrived  at  Alnwick  that  evening.  There, 
on  Sunday,  September  4th,  he  was  joined  by  his  heroic 
son,  the  lord  admiral  of  England,  with  a  body  of  choice 
troops  from  the  English  army  before  Terouenne;  this 
most  fortunate  junction  at  so  critical  a  time  gave  great 
joy  to  the  earl  his  father,  and  to  the  whole  army. 

From  Alnwick,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  sent  Eouge-Cnnx, 
the  poursuivant  at  arms  (herald)  to  the  king,  to  accuse 
him  of  having  broken  the  solemn  oath  he  had  taken  to 
observe  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  and  to  offer  him 
battle  on  Friday,  September  9th,  if  he  dared  to  abide  till 
then  in  the  territories  of  his  master  the  king  of  England. 
The  lord  admiral  sent  a  message  to  the  king  by  the  same 
herald,  "  that  he  had  come  from  the  continent  to  justify 
his  haying  put  to  death  the  pirate  Andrew  Bertoun ;  that 
he  would  take  no  quarter  and  give  none  to  any  but  the 
king."  James,  consulting  only  his  own  intrepid  spirit, 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  battle  with  alacrity,  and  in  a  mani- 
festo drawn  up  by  his  secretary  vindicated  himself  from 
the  accusation  of  having  broken  his  oath,  observing, ''  Our 
brother  was  bound  as  far  to  us  as  we  to  him ;  and  when 
we  swore  last  before  his  ambassadors,  in  presence  of  our 
council,  we  expressed  specially  in  our  oath  that  we  would 
keep  to  our  brother  if  our  brother  kept  to  us,  and  not  else* 
We  swear  our  brother  broke  first  to  us."  We  hear  of  no 
answer  having  been  given  by  him  to  the  lord  admiral. 

His  nobility  had  before  this  earnestly  importuned 
their  king  to  return  into  Scotland,  and  supported  their 
advice  by  strong  arguments;  "he  had  done  enough," 
they  saia,  "  for  ms  aflies,  by  detaining  so  great  an  army 
at  home,  and  causing  so  many  troops  to  return  from 
the  continent.  He  had  also  gained  sufficient  honour 
hj  taking  and  demolishing  so  many  castles  and  enriching 
his  subjects  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  So  many 
of  their  followers  had  gone  home  with  this  bootv,  and 
those  who  remained  were  so  much  weakened  by  fatigue 
and  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  their  army  was  become 
so  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy  both  in  strength  and 
numbers,  that  the  risk  on  both  sides  was  not  equal; 
Scotland  hazarded  her  king,  and  almost  all  her  nobility ; 
England  only  a  part  of  her  nobility  and  common  people ; 
nor  did  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  victory  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  defeat." 
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Lord  LindsiBty  of  the  Byres,  a  rough  old  soldier,  thus 
exemplified  the  unequal  stakes  of  both  armies :  ''  I  com- 
pare your  lordships/'  said  he,  ''  to  an  honest  merchant, 
who  would,  in  his  voyage,  go  to  dice  with  a  common 
hazarder,  and  thereto  jeopardy  a  rose-noble  (ancient 
eoifiy  worth  6«.  Sd.)  on  a  cast  against  a  gleed  (crooked) 
hal|[>enny,  which  if  this  merchant  wins,  it  will  be  counted 
but  little,  or  else  nought;  but  if  he  tynes  (loses)  he 
tynes  his  honour,  with  that  piece  of  gold,  which  is  of 
more  value.  So,  my  lords,  ye  may  understand  by  this, 
ye  shall  be  called  the  merchant,  and  your  king  a  rose- 
noble,  and  England  the  common  hazarder,  who  has 
nothing  to  jeopardy  but  a  gleed  halfpenny,  ia  comparison 
of  your  noble  king,  and  an  old  crooked  carle  (worthless 
man)  lying  in  a  chariot."  James  is  said  to  have  been  so 
iacensed  at  this  advice  as  to  have  threatened  to  han^ 
Lindsaj  at  his  own  castle  gate.  He  was  equally  enraged 
with  similar  counsel  given  him  by  the  Earl  of  An^us, 
the  once  terrible  "BeS-the-Cat,"  the  king,  in  a  passion, 
telling  him,  "  if  he  was  afraid,  to  be  gone."  This  taunt 
touched  the  old  man  to  the  quick,  and  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  departing  said  in  moumfiil  accents,  "  My  ag^e 
renders  my  body  of  no  use  in  battle,  and  my  counsel  is 
despised ;  but  I  leave  my  two  sons  and  the  vassals  of 
Douglas  in  the  field :  may  old  Angus's  forebodiug  prove 
unfounded  I" 


BEADING  III. 

■* 

BATTLE   OF  ELODDEK  FIELD    (CON CLUDBP) . 
1613. 

The  noblemen  and  other  chieftains  finding  the  king 
was  determined  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  entreated  him 
to  choose  an  advantageous  situation,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  remove  his  camp  from  Eord  to  Elodden,  a  rising 
ground  at  a  small  distance  on  the  skirts  (borders)  of 
Cheviot.  This  was  a  very  well  chosen  post,  which  might 
have  been  made  very  strong  by  a  little  art  and  labour. 
But  these  were  not  employed ;  ouly^  a  battery  was  formed, 
and  mounted  with  cannon  pointing  directly  upon  the 
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bridge  over  the  river  Till.  The  soldiers  built  huts  of 
earth,  and  covered  them  with  straw,  to  screen  themselves 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  was  very 
rainy,  and  there  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

w  hen  all  the  English  force  rendezvoused  at  Bolton, 
September  6th,  they  were  found  to  amount  to  26,000 
fighting  men,  well  armed  and  appointed  in  all  respects, 
and  impatient  for  action:  They  marched,  September  6th, 
to  Woollerhaugh,  within  three  miles  of  the  Scots  camp, 
and  there  rested  all  the  next  day.  The  Earl  of  Surrey 
having  discovered  by  his  spies  the  situation  the  Scots 
had  chosen,  formed  a  scheme  which  he  hoped  would 
make  them  relinquish  that  advantage.  Knowing  the 
king's  undaunted  courage  and  high  sense  of  honour,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  subscribed  by  himself  and  all  the  great 
men  in  his  army,  reproaching  him  for  having  changed  his 
ground  after  he  had  accepted  the  offer  of  battle,  and 
challenging  him  to  descend,  like  a  brave  and  honourable 
prince,  into  the  spacious  vale  of  Minfield  that  lay  between 
the  two  armies,  and  there  decide  the  quarrel  on  fair 
and  equal  terms.  This  scheme  did  not  succeed.  The 
king  would  not  admit  the  herald  who  brought  the  letter 
into  his  presence,  but  sent  him  this  verbal  answer :  "  That 
it  did  not  become  an  earl  to  dictate  to  a  king ;  that  he 
would  use  no  dishonourable  arts,  but  expected  victory 
from  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  the  bravery  of  his 
subjects,  and  not  from  any  advantage  of  ground." 

The  English  armjr  decamped  from  Woollerhaugh, 
September  8th ;  but  mstead  of  marching  down  the  banks 
of  the  Till  towards  the  Scots,  they  passed  that  river  near 
"Wooller,  directed  their  course  towards  Berwick,  and  en- 
camped that  night  at  Barmore.  This  made  the  Scots 
noblemen  imagine  that  the  enemy  designed  to  pass  the 
Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  plunder  the  fertile  country  of  the 
Merse ;  and  thev  importuned  their  sovereign  to  decamp, 
and  march  to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  But 
he  declared  that  his  honour  was  engaged,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  abide  there  all  the  next  day,  which 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  battle. 

The  English  decamped  from  Barmore,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 9th,  and  directed  their  course  towards  the  Tweed ; 
which  seems  to  have  convinced  the  Scots  that  they 
designed  to  pass  that  river.    About  noon  they  set  fire  to 
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their  huts,  the  smoke  of  which  prevented  them  from 
seeing  their  enemies,  who  had  changed  their  direction,  and 
marched  with  great  expedition  towards  the  TilL  When 
the  smoke  was  dissipated,  the  English  infantry  was  seen 
passing  that  river  by  Twisel  bridge,  and  the  cavaby  at 
a  ford  a  little  higher.  At  that  moment,  Bobert  Borth- 
wick,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  king,  and  begged  his  permission  to  fire  upon 
the  bridge,  which,  he  said,  he  could  break  down,  and 
prevent  the  rear  of  the  enemy  from  passing.  "  If  you 
fire  one  shot  upon  the  bridge,"  cried  the  infatuated 
monarch,  "you  shall  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
I  am  resolved  to  have  all  my  enemies  before  me,  and 
fight  them  fairly."  His  nobles  pressed  him  to  take  his 
station  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  whence 
he  might  see  the  whole  field  and  give  the  necessary 
commands.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  will  live  and  die  with  my 
brave  subjects  ;  and  if  we  obtain  the  victory,  as  I  hope 
we  shall,  I  will  have  my  share  of  the  honour."  An 
imprudent  and  fatal  resolution ! 

As  soon  as  the  English  passed  the  Till  they  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  each  consisting  of  a  main  battle 
(body),  as  it  was  called,  in  the  centre,  and  two  wings,  with 
A  strong  body  of  reserve  in  the  rear  of  both  lines.  The 
Scots  were  drawn  up  in  one  line,  and  with  a  body  of 
reserve  in  the  rear.  The  battle  began  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  by  a  discharge  of  the  artillery  on  both 
sides.  Those  of  the  Scots  being  pointed  too  high,  the 
balls  flew  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies ;  but  those  of 
the  English  did  great  execution,  which  made  the  Scots 
impatient  to  come  to  a  closer  engagement.  The  Earls  of 
Huntley  and  Hume  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  right 
wing  of  the  English,  and  threw  it  into  disorder;  Sir 
Edmund  Howard,  who  commanded  it,  retreating  upon 
the  centre.  The  battle  was  here  restored  by  Lord  Dacre 
bringing  up  the  English  reserve,  and  compelling  Huntley 
and  Hume  to  flee  in  their  turns.  The  undisciplined 
highlanders  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Scots  army  observing 
the  momentary  impression  made  by  Huntley  and  Hume, 
became  ungovernable,  broke  their  ranks,  and  rushed  down 
in  a  tumultuary  manner  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  English, 
commanded  by  Stanley.  They  were  received  with  a 
calm  and  steady  courage ;  and,  after  a  fierce  and  bloody 
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struggle,  in  which  their  two  leaders,  the  Earls  of  Argyle 
and  Lennox  fell,  they  were  put  to  flight  and  pursued  a 
considerable  way  up  the  hill.  Stanley  now  charged  the 
king's  centre  in  its  right  flank  and  rear;  while  Surrey 
attacked  it  in  front,  and  Admiral  Howard  and  Lord 
Dacre  on  the  lefb.  It  was  when  thus  surrounded  and 
hBmmed  in  by  his  enemies,  that  might  be  seen  the  devo- 
tion of  the  nobles  and  meanest  vassals  to  their  unfortunate 
prince.  Even  when  they  saw  their  beloved  monarch 
fall,  his  body  pierced  by  an  English  arrow,  and  his  head 
cleft  by  an  English  bill  (hattle-axe),  they  closed  round 
the  corpse,  and  bravely  defended  it  against  a  host  of 
assailants.  The  battle  continued  raging  with  uncommon 
fury  and  great  slaughter,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  contest,  without  its  being  known  who  had  obtained 
the  victory.  The  English  retired  a  little  from  the  field, 
and  rested  all  night  upon  their  arms.  The  Scots  having 
lost  their  leaders,  and  being  near  their  own  country, 
went  ofl*  in  small  parties  in  the  night,  some  over  the 
Tweed  at  Coldstream,  and  others  by  the  dry  marshes. 
The  Earl  of  Hume  and  his  numerous  followers,  who  had 
not  engaged  in  the  last  cruel  conflict,  remained  on  the 
field  all  night,  emploved  in  stripping  the  dead,  after 
which  they  retired  early  in  the  morning  with  their  booty, 
leaving  the  cannon  behind  them. 

When  the  English  approached  the  field  of  battle  next 
morning,  they  found  it  abandoned,  and  no  enemy  to  be 
seen.  The  Ibng's  body  was  discovered  among  the  dead, 
and  recognised  by  the  Lord  Dacre,  who  had  been  ambas- 
sador at  his  court  only  a  few  months  before,  and  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  his  person.  It  was  conveyed  to 
Berwick ;  and  there  shown  to  Sir  William  Scot  and  to  Sir 
John  Foreman,  his  serjeant-porters,  who  burst  into  tears 
at  the  sight,  and  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  body  of 
their  beloved  master.  From  Berwick  it  was  sent  to  New- 
castle, and  from  that  city  was  taken  to  London  by  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  afterwards  deposited  it  in  the 
monastery  of  Sheen,  near  Eichmond.  The  unfortunate 
monarch's  sword  and  dagger,  as  well  as  a  turquois  ring, 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Queen  of 
France,  are  still  preserved  in  the  Heralds'  College, 
London.  No  doubt  therefore  remains  of  the  identity  of 
the  body,  and  thus  the  idle  contoidictory  tales  of  his 
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escape  from  the  battle,  so  long  and  fondlj  believed  in  by 
the  vulgar,  are  unworthv  of  the  least  degree  of  credit. 
Alexander  Stewart,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the 
king's  natural  son,  and  pupil  of  Erasmus,  a  vouth  of 
great  hopes,  was  found  dead  by  the  side  of  his  royal 
fiither,  together  with  Q-eorge  Shepburn,  the  marshal  bishop 
of  the  isles,  and  the  Abbots  of  Kilwinning  and  Incheffray. 
No  fewer  than  twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords,  and  about  four 
hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  fell  in  this 
fatal  battle.  James  was  killed  in  the  thirty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifbh  of  his  reign. 


EBADING  IV. 

AMSBIOA. — C0KQ17EST  OF  MSXIGO  BY  PBBKAKDO  OO^TEZ. 
1519. 

It  was  only  six  years  after  the  fatal  battle  which  we 
have  just  described,  that  an  event  fraught  with  the  utmost 
consequences  to  Europe,  occurred  in  the  New  World, 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the  preceding 
century.  This  was  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  I^emando 
Cortez,  an  achievement  that  will  form  an  interesting 
subject  of  study  and  reflection. 

Velasquez,  governor  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  the 
intention  of  signalizing  his  administration  bv  some  dis- 
coveries, fitted  out  a  small  expedition,  which  he  confided 
to  the  command  of  Fernando  Cortez ;  and  that  gallant 
soldier  is  said  to  have  accomplished  what  appears  too 
bold  even  for  fiction,  the  overthrow  of  an. empire  that 
could  send  millions  into  the  field,  with  no  greater  force 
than  600  men,  18  horses,  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery. 
He  was  at  first  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  a  Spaniard, 
who,  having  been  nine  years  a  prisoner  at  Yucatan, 
a  town  on  the  route  to  Mexico,  served  him  aci  an  in- 
terpreter,  and  he  also  attached  himself  to  a  beautiful 
American,  named  Marianna,  who  soon  learned  the  Cas- 
tilian  language,  and  became  his  mistress  and  counsellor. 
To  compfete  lus  good  fortune,  he  discovered  a  volcano 
full  of  sulphur,  as  well  as  a  mine  of  saltpetre,  and  thus 
secured  a  constant  supply  of  ammunition. 
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Encouraged  by  these  fortunate  circumstances,  Cortez 
advanced  along  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  one 
time  gaining  over  the  natives  by  kindness,  at  another 
subduing  them  by  force  of  arms.  As  he  progressed  he 
found,  to  his  astonishment,  many  populous  towns,  in 
which  the  arts  were  fostered  and  protected.  The  power- 
ftd  republic  of  Tlascala,  which  was  flourishing  under  an 
aristocratical  government,  opposed  his  passage ;  but  the 
sight  of  his  horses,  and  the  thunder  alone  of  his  artillery, 
put  to  flight  the  ill  armed  multitudes  which  endeavoured 
to  arrest  his  march.  Thus  practically  convinced  of  the 
mighty  superiority  of  the  invader,  the  Tlascalans  eagerly 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Cortez,  and  became  use^  and 
faithful  allies. 

The  Spaniard  now  entered  the  dominions  of  Mon- 
tezuma, the  Mexican  emperor,  without  experiencing  the 
led^t  resistance,  and  had  not  proceeded  above  two  or 
three  days'  march  when  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
the  prince,  who  endeavoured  by  magnificent  presents  to 
induce  the  invaders  to  depart  from  their  coast.  The 
delay  occasioned  by  this  embassy  was  very  opportune. 
Had  an  army,  instead  of  negotiators,  met  him  on  his  first 
landing,  the  ruin  of  Cortez  would  have  been  almost 
inevitable.  He  replied  to  the  envoys  that  he  was  but 
an  ambassador  himself,  and,  as  such,  it  was  his  duty,  ere 
he  departed,  to  have  an  audience  of  the  emperor.  This 
answer  disconcerted  Montezuma's  envoys,  and  upon  its 
being  made  known  to  the  monarch,  he  became  alarmed, 
and  redoubled  his  presents ;  but  these,  as  well  as  per- 
suasion, were  fruitless.  Cortez  remaining  resolute,  the 
ambassadors  at  length  employed  threats,  and  boasted  of 
the  military  and  pecuniary  resources  of  their  country. 

"These,"  said  Cortez,  tumiog  to  his  companions, 
"these  are  what  we  seek ;  great  perils  and  great  riches." 
In  fact,  what  stronger  incentives  could  have  been  admi- 
nistered to  the  chivalric  spirit  and  the  cupidity  of  a  band 
of  needy  adventurers?  Their  leader  saw  conquest  in 
their  looks  j  and  having  now  obtained  the  necessary 
information,  and  prepared  himself  against  all  hazards,  he 
boldly  marched  toward  the  seat  of  empire,  and  advanced 
uninterruptedly  to  the  gates  of  Mexico. 

The  city  of  Mexico,  built  in  the  midst  of  a  large  lake, 
was  the  finest  monument  of  American  art:  immense  cause- 
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•ways  intersected  the  lake,  which  seemed  coyered  with 
«mall  boats  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  In  the  town 
itself  were  spacious  and  commodious  houses  built  of 
stone,  and  markets  and  shops  resplendent  and  glittering 
with  articles  of  luxury,  of  gold  and  silver  manufacture, 
sculpture,  porcelain  beautifully  varnished,  cotton  stuffs, 
and  cloth  woven  with  feathers  of  the  most  brilliant 
hues.  Near  the  principal  market  was  a  palace,  wherein 
justice  was  publicly  administered  to  the  merchants  and 
traders.  Several  other  palaces,  belonging  to  Montezuma, 
increased  the  splendour  of  the  tovra.  One  of  these  stood 
upon  columns  of  jasper,  being  appropriated  for  the  re- 
ception of  curiosities  of  every  description :  another  was 
Med  with  weapons  offensive  and  defensive,  enriched 
with  precious  stones;  a  third  was  surrounded  by  vast 
gardens,  in  which  nothing  but  medicinal  herbs  were 
cultivated;  persons  properly  qualified  distributed  them 
to  the  sick ;  the  result  of  their  application  was  reported 
to  the  king,  and  the  physicians  kept  a  register  of  them, 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  a  country  in  wluch  the  art  of 
writing  was  unknown.  The  pompous  descriptions  which 
have  been  given  of  this  city  by  the  Spanish  historians, 
must,  however,  be  received  with  some  caution,  for  the 
mechanical  arts  could  not  have  been  carried  to  any 
great  perfection  in  a  country  where  the  use  of  iron 
was  unknown;  nor  could  the  sciences  or  liberal  arts 
be  cultivated  with  success  among  a  people  ignorant  of 
letters.  The  hieroglyphics  which  the  Mexicans  are 
said  to  have  used  for  the  communication  of  their  ideas, 
could  but  imperfectly  answer  that  end,  in  comparison 
with  general  signs  or  symbols;  and  without  an  easy 
method  of  recording  past  events,  society  can  never  make 
considerable  progress.  The  ferocious  religion  of  the 
Mexicans  is  another  proof  of  their  barbaritv.  Human 
blood  was  profusely  shed  upon  the  altars  of  the  Mexican 
gods;  nay,  according  to  the  most  respectable  Spanish 
historians,  human  flesh  was  greedily  devoured  both  by 
the  priests  and  people. 

The  ambassadors  of  Montezuma  assured  Cortez  that 
their  master  had,  during  his  wars,  sacrificed  before  the 
idol  Visiliputsli,  in  the  grand  temple  of  Mexico,  twenty 
thousand  enemies  yearly ;  but  this  is,  no  doubt,  an  exag- 
geration invented  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  purpose  of 
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rendering  the  atrocities  of  the  conqueror  of  Montezuma 
less  frightful  by  the  contrast.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  when  the  Spaniards  entered  that  temple,  they  found 
human  skulls  suspended  from  the  walls  and  the  roof,  by 
way  of  trophies. 


EEADING  V. 

CONQUEST   OF  MEXICO    (CONCLUDED). 

The  invaders  having  arrived  before  Mexico,  Montezuma 
was  struck  with  terror  and  irresolution.  That  mighty 
emperor,  whose  treasures  were  immense,  and  whose  sway 
was  absolute,  who  was  lord  over  thirty  princes,  each  of 
whom  could  bring  a  numerous  army  into  the  field,  was 
so  intimidated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Tlascalans,  that  he 
wanted  resolution  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  his 
dignity.  The  haughty  potentate  who  had  ordered  Cortez 
to  depart  from  his  coast,  introduced  him  into  his  capital, 
where,  instead  of  making  use  of  force,  he  had  recourse  to 
perfidy,  for  while  he  professed  friwidship  to  the  Spanish 
general,  he  sent  an  army  to  attack  the  Spanish  colony, 
newly  settled  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  as  yet  in  a  feeble  condition. 
Cortez  received  due  intelligence  of  this  breach  of  faith, 
and  took  one  of  the  boldest  resolutions  ever  formed  by 
man.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  imperial  palace, 
accompanied  by  five  of  his  principal  officers;  arrested 
Montezuma  as  his  prisoner,  carried  nim  off  to  the  Spanish 
quarters,  compelled  him  to  deliver  up  to  punishment  the 
officer  who  had  acted  by  his  orders,  and  to  acknowledge 
himself  publicly,  in  the  seat  of  his  power,  the  vassal  of 
the  king  of  Spain. 

Montezuma,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  empire,  then  delivered 
to  Cortez,  as  the  tribute  annexed  to  their  homage,  six 
hundred  thousand  marks  of  pure  ^old^  together  with  an 
incredible  quantity  of  jewels,  and  pieces  of  exquisite 
workmanship  in  gold,  with  whatever  the  industry  of 
several  ages  nad  accumulated  of  rare  and  valuable  articles. 
Cortez  reserved  a  fifth  part  of  these  treasures  for  the  use 
of  his  master,  kept  anotner  fifth  for  himself,  and  divided 
the  rest  among  his  soldiers. 
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It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  remark,  that  notwithBtanding 
the  mutual  jealousies  and  divisions  which  reigned  amonff 
the  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  and  which  were  carried 
to  the  greatest  extremes,  their  conquests  never  suffered. 
Never  did  truth  wear  so  little  an  appearance  of  pro- 
bability. While  Cortez  was  subduing  the  empire  of 
Mexico  with  five  hundred  men,  who  were  idl  he  had 
left,  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  more  offended  at 
the  reputation  which  his  lieutenant  had  gained,  than  at 
his  want  of  submission  to  his  authoritv,  sent  almost  idl 
the  troops  he  had  under  his  commancC  which  consisted 
of  eight  hundred  foot,  and  ninety  horsemen,  well  mounted, 
together  with  two  small  pieces  of  cannon,  to  reduce 
Cortez,  take  him  prisoner,  and  afterwards  to  pursue  the 
plan  of  his  victories. 

Cortez,  who  had  now  a  thousand  of  his  own  country- 
men to  fight  against,  and  the  whole  continent  to  keep  in 
subjection,  left  eighty  of  his  people  to  take  care  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico,  and  marched  with  the  rest  to  give 
battle  to  those  whom  Velasquez  had  sent  against  him. 
He  defeated  one  part,  and  found  means  to  gain  over  the 
rest.  In  short,  this  little  army,  which  came  bent  upon 
his  destruction,  enlisted  under  his  standard,  and  he  led 
them  back  to  Mexico. 

The  emperor  was  still  confined  in  prison,  yarded  by 
the  eighty  men  whom  Cortez  had  left  behind  m  the  city. 
Alvaredo,  the  name  of  the  officer  who  commanded  them, 
on  a  &lse  report  that  ihe  Mexicans  had  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  deuver  their  emperor,  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  public  festival,  while  two  thousand  of  the  principal 
lords  of  the  kingdom  were  drowned  in  the  stupor  of 
intoxication,  to  fall  upon  them  with  fifty  of  his  soldiers, 
who  murdered  them  and  all  their  attendants,  without  the 
least  resistance ;  after  which  he  stripped  them  of  all  the 
gold  ornaments  and  jewels  with  which  they  had  decked 
themselves  upon  this  public  occasion.  This  flagrant 
outrage,  which  was  justly  imputed  to  a  villainous  avarice, 
effectually  roused  these  too  patient  people,  who  instantly 
revolted  against  their  perfidious  conquerors ;  and  when 
Cortez  arrived  at  Mexico,  he  found  two  hundred  thousand 
Americans  in  arms  against  his  eighty  Spaniards,  who 
with  difficulty  defended  themselves  and  kept  the  emperor 
in  their  custody.    The  Mexicans  besieged  Cortez  in  his 
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quarters,  resolved  to  deliver  their  prince;  and  without 
the  least  regard  to  their  lives,  rushed  in  crowds  upon  the 
cannon  and  small  arms,  which  made  a  dreadful  slaughter 
among  them.  Montezuma  judged  this  a  favourahle 
opportunity  for  obtaining  his  freedom  and  the  departure 
of  the  Spaniards.  On  those  conditions,  he  consented  to 
employ  his  good  offices  with  the  people.  He  showed 
himself  on  the  ramparts,  clad  in  his  royal  robe,  and  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  multitude  to  retire.  They  at 
first  seemed  overawed  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign, 
and  ready  to  obey  his  commands;  but  suddenly  recollect* 
ing  the  pusillanimity  of  his  behaviour,  their  love  was 
changed  into  hate,  their  veneration  into  contempt,  and 
a  stone  launched  by  an  indignant  hand,  at  once  deprived 
Montezuma  of  empire  and  of  life. 

This  occurrence  gave  sincere  concern  to  Cortez,  and 
was  a  real  misfortune  to  the  Spaniards.  The  successor  of 
Montezuma  was  a  fierce  and  warlike  prince,  resolutely 
determined  to  support  the  independence  of  his  country. 
Cortez,  after  several  ineffectual  struggles,  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  city.  The  Mexicans 
harassed  him  in  his  retreat,  took  from  him  all  his  bag- 
gage and  treasure,  and  engaged  him  in  the  field  with  an 
army  astonishingly  numerous;  the  ensigns  of  various 
nations  waved  in  the  air,  and  the  imperial  standard  of 
massy  gold  was  displayed.  Now  was  the  time  for  heroism, 
and  stronger  proofs  of  it  were  never  exhibited  than  in 
the  valley  of  Otumba.  "Death  or  victory!"  was  the 
war-cry  and  the  resolution  of  every  Spaniard.  The 
Mexicans  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion,  and  a  terribly 
slaughter  ensued;  but  fresh  crowds  still  pressing  on 
supplied  the  place  of  the  slain,  and  the  Spaniards  must 
have  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of  continual  fighting,  had 
not  Cortez,  by  a  happy  presence  of  mind,  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute,  and  rendered  the  victory  decisive.  He 
rushed  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  towards  the  imperial 
standard,  closed  with  the  Mexican  general  who  guarded 
it,  and  at  one  stroke  of  his  lance  hurled  him  from  his 
litter.    The  standard  was  seized,  and  the  consequences 

S roved  as  Cortez  had  expected;   the  Mexicans  threw 
own  their  arms,  and  fled  with  precipitation  and  terror. 
This  victory,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Tlascalans,  en- 
couraged Cortez  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Mexico^  an(L 
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another  fortunate  circumstance  enabled  him  to  complete 
his  conquest,  for  the  new  emperor,  G-uatimozin,  was  taken 
prisoner  while  attempting  to  make  his  escape  out  of  his 
capital,  in  order  to  rouse  to  arms  the  distant  provinces 
of  his  dominions.  The  metropolis  then  surrendered,  and 
the  whole  empire  submitted  to  the  Spaniards. 


BEADING  VI. 

THE   PIELD   or   THE    CLOTH   OP   GOLD. 
1520. 

Fbancis  I.  having,  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor, 
Louis  XII.,  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  renewed  the 
treaty  which  Louis  had  made  with  the  English  monarch, 
and,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  latter's  character, 
endeavoured  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  it.  For  this 
purpose  he  solicited  an  interview  near  Calais,  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  able,  by  familiar  conversation,  to  gain  upon 
his  friendship  and  confidence.  "Wolsey,  the  well-known 
chancellor,  favourite,  and  counsellor  of  Henry,  seconded 
this  proposal,  hoping,  in  the  presence  of  both  courts,  to 
make  a  parade  of  his  riches,  splendour,  and  influence  over 
both  monarchs.  This  expensive  congress  was  accordingly 
held  between  Ardres  and  G-uisnes,  near  Calais,  within 
the  English  pale  (territory),  in.  compliment  to  Henry  for 
crossing  the  sea. 

Henry  spent  three  days  at  Calais  to  finish  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  approaching  interview,  and  set  out  on  his 
way  to  Quisnes,  June  4th,  with  his  queen,  the  queen 
dowager  of  France,  and  all  his  court.  The  king,  beside 
his  guards  and  servants,  and  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  his  household,  was  attended  by  one  cardinal, 
one  archbishop,  seven  bishops,  two  dukes,  one  marquis, 
eight  earls,  and  eighteen  lords,  with  aU  their  numerous 
foUowers,  and  many  knights  and  gentlemen.  The  queen, 
beside  the  ladies,  officers,  and  servants  of  her  house- 
hold, was  attended  by  three  bishops,  one  earl,  three  lords, 
thirty-three  knights,  one  duchess,  seven  countesses,  fifteen 
baronesses,  nineteen  knights*  wives,  and  many  gentle- 
women, with  their  attendants.    The  suite,  or  rather, 
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court,  of  the  cardinal  was  nearly  as  numerous  as  that  of 
the  king.  All  the  prelates,  lords,  and  ladies  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  richness  of  their  dresses  and  number 
of  their  followers :  in  a  word,  the  court  of  England  made 
a  most  splendid  appearance  on  this  occasion,  and  exhibited 
a  magnificent  display  of  the  wealth  of  their  country,  and 
the  vanity  of  their  king. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  at  Quisnes  for  the 
reception  of  this  illustrious  company.  Two  thousand 
artificers  of  different  kinds  had  been  employed  for  several 
months  in  building  a  splendid  wooden  palace  near  the 
castle,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  king  and  queen,  with 
the  principal  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.  This  palace 
formed  a  square  surrounding  a  court,  each  side  of  which 
was  three  thousand  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  length.  The 
walls  and  roof  were  adorned  on  the  outside  with  a  great 
number  of  statues  of  warriors  in  the  act  of  discharging 
weapons  of  various  kinds.  Over  the  great  gateway  was 
a  colossal  statue  of  a  savage,  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  with  this  inscription  below  it: — Qui  adhcereo 
prtBest, — ("  He  to  whom  I  adhere  prevails.")  The  inside 
of  the  palace  was  divided  into  state  rooms  and  lodging- 
rooms  ;  the  roofs  of  which  were  painted,  the  walls  hung 
with  silks  or  tapestry,  the  floors  covered  with  Turkey 
carpets,  and  all  richly  furnished.  On  one  side  of  the  great 
gate  was  a  fountain  running  with  white  and  red  wine,  and 
hippocras  (jgpiced  tcine),  with  this  inscription,  '^Make 
merry  who  vrill,"  and  a  statue  of  Bacchus  on  the  top. 
On  tne  other  side  of  the  gate  was  an  obelisk,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Cupid,  in  the  attitude  of  disc^ging 
arrovre  at  those  who  entered.  Contiguous  to  this  palace 
were  built  elegant  and  convenient  lodges  for  all  the  great 
officers  of  the  household,  as  the  lord  chamberlain,  lord 
treasurer,  lord  steward,  the  comptroller,  and  board  of 
green  cloth  (couri  of  justice  of  the  kind's  household) ;  and 
houses  for  the  different  offices,  as  the  ewry,  pantry,  cellar, 
buttery,  spicery,  larder,  poultry,  pitcher-house,  etc.  On 
the  plain  around  the  palace  were  pitched  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  tents,  many  of  them  mrge  and  magnificent, 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold  or  silk.  Afl  the  houses  in  the 
town  of  Ouisnes  were  crowded,  and  several  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune  were  forced  to  lodge  in  bams,  and  sleep 
on  hay  or  straw.    Beside  the  great  multitude  of  his  own 
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subjects  of  all  ranks,  who .  accompanied  the  king  of 
England  on  this  occasion,  and  beside  the  vast  number 
of  foreign  princes  and  princesses,  and  nobilitv  of  both 
sexes  who  frequented  his  court,  and  were  nobly  enter- 
tained, we  are  told  by  an  historian  who  was  present, 
"that  during  this  triumph  (which  Listed  twenty  days) 
much  people  of  Ficardy  and  Flanders  drew  to  u-uisnes 
to  see  the  king  of  England  and  his  honour,  to  whom 
victuals  of  the  court  were  given  in  plenty,  and  the 
conduit  of  the  gate  ran  wine  sdways.  There  were  vaga- 
bonds, ploughmen,  labourers,  waggoners,  and  beggars, 
that  for  drunkenness  lay  in  routs  and  heaps.  So  great 
resort  thither  came,  that  both  knights  and  ladies  that 
were  come  to  see  that  nobleness,  were  fain  to  lie  in 
hay  and  straw,  and  held  them  thereof  highly  pleased."  If 
to  the  above  were  added  a  description  of  the  dresses  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  ladies,  lords,  and  knights,  in  which 
nothing  was  seen  but  silks,  velvets,  cloth  of  gold,  em- 
broidery, and  jewels,  we  might  form  some  idea  of  the 
immense  expense  in  which  this  vain  display  involved 
Henry  and  his  most  opulent  subjects.  "  Miuiy  of  the 
nobles,"  says  a  writer  who  was  a  spectator  of  this  glitter- 
ing scene,  "carried  their  castles,  woods,  and  farms  on 
their  backs." 


BEADING  VII. 

hei7by  vtii.— the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold 
(concluded). 

The  king  of  France,  with  his  queen  and  court,  as  nume- 
rous and  at  least  as  gay  and  sparkling  as  that  of  England, 
arrived  at  Ardres  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Cardinal 
"Wolsey,  to  whom  both  kings  had  given  authority  to 
regulate  all  the  circumstances  of  their  interview,  went 
from  Q-uisnes  to  Ardres,  June  7th,  in  all  the  pomp  his 
riches  enabled,  and  his  pride  prompted  him  to  exhibit, 
which  was  such  as  struck  the  French  with  astonishment. 
Francis,  who  ardently  desired  to  gain  him,  received  him 
with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  affection  and  respect. 
He  spent  two  days  in  negotiating  with  the  French  mmis- 
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ters ;  but  in  the^e  negotiations  no  uncommon  cordiality 
appeared;  nothing  of  importance  was  concluded,  and  only 
a  tew  trifling  articles  were  added  to  the  former  treaties. 
Vain  parade  and  bustle  are  unfriendly  to  real  business, 

When  Wolsey  published  his  orders  for  regulating  this 
famous  interview,  they  appeared  to  breathe  a  spirit  of 
mutual  diffidence ;  and  S  the  two  monarchs  had  been 
the  bitterest  enemies,  greater  precautions  could  not 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  one  from  taking  the 
other  prisoner.  This  mutual  distrust  appeared  in  a  strong 
light  on  the  day  of  the  first  interview.  Both  kings  drew 
up  their  followers  in  a  kind  of  battle  array  ;  both  set  out 
the  same  moment,  upon  the  firing  of  a  cannon  from 
G-uisnes,  which  was  answered  by  one  from  Ardres.  When 
the  French  had  advanced  a  little,  an  alarm  arose  of  some 
danger;  Francis  alighted,  and  remained  for  some  time  in 
suspense,  but  being  encouraged  by  Monsieur  Morret,  he 
remounted  and  proceeded.  Soon  after  a  similar  alarm 
arose  among  the  English^;  the  king  halted;  but  Lord 
Shrewsbury  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  seen  the  Frenchmen ;  they 
be  more  in  fear  of  you  and  your  subjects,  than  your  sub- 
jects be  of  them ;  wherefore,  if  I  were  worthy  to  give 
counsel,  your  grace  should  march  forward."  "So  we 
intend,  my  lord,"  said  the  king.  Then  the  officers  of 
arms  cried,  "On  afore."  At  last  the  two  kings  met; 
embraced  on  horseback,  then  alighted,  embraced  again, 
and  went  arm  in  arm  into  a  tent  of  cloth  of  gold 
prepared  for  their  reception.  Here  they  held  a  secret 
coiuerence.  Henry  proposed  to  make  some  amendments 
in  the  articles  of  their  fcrmer  alliance  ;  and  he  began  to 
read  the  treaty,  7,  Blenry^  Mng :  these  were  the  first 
words ;  and  he  stopped  a  moment.  He  subjoined  only 
the  words  ofEnglmd^  without  adding  France^  the  usual 
style  of  the  English  monarchs.  Francis  remarked  this 
delicacy,  and  expressed,  by  a  smile,  his  approbation  of 
it.  Then  having  dined  together,  they  separated  for  that 
time. 

After  this  the  king  of  France  visited  the  queen  of  Eng* 
land  in  her  palace  at  Guisnes,  where  he  dined^  and  spent 
the  day  in  dancing  and  other  amusements,  while  the  king 
of  England  acted  the  same  part  at  Ardres.  But  all  their 
movements  were  still  regulated  by  the  cumbersome 
etiquette   established   by  the  cardinal.     Francis,  who 
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earnestly  desired  to  gain  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  his  brother  monarch,  first  broke  through  these  em* 
barrassing  regulations.  He  mounted  early  in  the  morning, 
and  rode  toward  Quisnes,  attended  only  by  two  gentlemen 
and  a  page.  A  body  of  two  hundred  English,  who  were 
upon  guard,  and  knew  him,  were  greatly  surprised  at  his 
appearance.  "  Ground  vour  arms,"  cned  Francis,  "  and 
conduct  me  to  my  brother."  Henry  was  still  in  bed ; 
Francis  drew  open  his  curtains,  and  awaked  him.  Nothing 
could  equal  his  surprise,  when  he  saw  the  king  of  France 
at  the  side  of  his  bed.  "  You  have  gained  a  victory  over 
me,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  brother ;  1  yield  myself  your 
prisoner,  and  plight  you  my  faith."  He  then  took  from 
his  neck  a  collar  of  pearls,  worth  15,000  angels  (about 
£9000  sterling),  and  putting  it  about  Francis's,  begged 
him  to  wear  it  for  the  sake  of  his  prisoner.  The  French 
monarch  detaching  a  bracelet  of  stiU  greater  value  from  his 
own  arm,  tied  it  about  Henry's,  with  the  same  request. 
From  that  time  the  intercourse  between  the  two  kings 
and  their  courts  became  more  free  and  confidential. 

Both'Henry  and  Francis  delighted  and  excelled  in  the 
martial  and  manly  exercises  of  those  times,  and  took  this 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  courage  and  skill  in  arms, 
as  well  as  their  magnificence.  Heralds  had  been  sent  into 
all  parts,  to  proclaim  the  challenge  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  as  brothers  in  arms,  with  fourteen  com« 
panions,  at  tilts  and  tournaments;  and  to  invite  all 
valorous  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  and  accept  the 
challenge.  The  wrestling  match  between  the  two  monarchs 
is  thus  related  by  an  eye-witness : — "  Afker  the  touma* 
ments  the  English  and  French  wrestlers  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  wrestled  before  the  kings  and  the  ladies ; 
the  English  gained  the  prize.  After  this  the  kings  retired 
to  a  tent  and  drank  together ;  and  the  king  of  England 
seizing  the  king  of  France  by  the  collar,  said,  *  My  brother, 
I  must  wrestle  with  you ;'  he  endeavoured  to  trip  up  his' 
heels  ;  but  the  king  of  France,  who  is  a  dexterous  wrestler, 
twisted  him  round,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  with 
great  violence.  The  king  of  England  attempted  to  renew 
the  combat,  but  was  prevented."  The  brilliant  feats 
of  arms  commenced  June  11th,  and  ended  June  23rd. 
Francis  spent  the  next  day  at  Guisnes,  with  the  queen 
and  court  of  England ;  and  Henry  at  Ardres,  with  the 
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queen  and  court  of  France.  On  their  return  the  two 
monarchs  met,  and  spent  much  time  in  familiar  con- 
versation, and  expressions  of  mutual  esteem  and  friend- 
ship ;  after  which  they  embraced,  and  took  their  leave  of 
one  another. 

Henry,  with  his  court  and  queen,  returned  to  Calais, 
June  25th,  where  the  cardinal  assembled  all  the  English 
lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  thanked  them  for  their 
honourable  attendance  on  the  king,  and  gave  them  leave 
to  send  home  one-half  of  their  followers. 

Great  preparations  were  then  made  for  visiting  the 
emperor  (Charles  V.)  at  Gravelines,  and  receiving  a  visit 
from  him  at  Calais.  Accordingly,  Henry  set  out  Jidy  10th, 
with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  was  met  by  the  emperor  and 
conducted  into  Qravelines.  Charles  had  given  orders  to 
entertain  all  the  English  in  the  most  friendly  and  honour- 
able manner,  to  efface  any  impression  that  mi^ht  have 
been  made  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  Erencu  at  the 
late  interview ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  much  pleased 
with  their  entertainment.  Henry  returned  next  day  to 
Calais,  accompanied  by  the  emperor,  his  aunt  Margaret, 
and  the  imperial  court.  Henry  had  caused  a  stupendous 
fabric  of  wood  to  be  erected  for  their  reception.  It  was 
of  a  circular  form,  eight  hundred  feet  in  circumference ; 
and  the  ceiling  was  painted  with  a  representation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies :  but  the  roof 'of  it  was  so  much  damaged 
by  a  storm  of  wind,  that  it  could  not  be  repaired  in  time. 
Three  days  were  spent  in  a  continual  round  of  banqueting, 
masquerades,  balls,  and  other  diversions.  But  Charles  was 
not  so  much  captivated  by  these  vain  amusements  as  to 
neglect  business.  On  the  contrary,  he  laboured  with  so 
much  art  and  assiduity  to  gain  the  favour  of  Wojsey, 
and  consequently  that  oi  his  master,  that  he  suceeeded ; 
and  their  professions  of  inviolable  friendship  to  his  rivals 
Francis,  were  forgotten.  After  the  departure  of  the 
emperor,  Henry  returned  to  England,  with  his  ^ueen  and 
court,  having  squandered,  in  a  short  time,  an  incredible 
mass  of  treasure,  to  no  purpose.    ' 
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BEADING  VIII. 

CHAELEB  V. — FBAKOIB   I.— BATTLE   OP   PAVIA. 
1625. 

Shobtlt  after  the  above-described  splendid  interview, 
the  violent  personal  rivalry  and  political  jealousy  which 
had  arisen  between  the  emperor  and  the  French  king 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities.  Henry's  conduct  in  the 
long  and  obstinate  wars  between  those  princes  was  wholly 
directed  by  Wolsey,  whose  present  object  of  ambition 
was  nothing  less  than  the  papal  tiara  (a  triple  crown) 
which  he  was  in  hopes  woma  grace  his  brow,  through 
the  interest  of  the  emperor.  Charles,  however,  having 
twice  deceived  him,  the  mortified  cardinal  induced  his 
master  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Francis,  who  had  now  the 
utmost  need  of  his  assistance,  having  been  made  prisoner 
in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pavia. 

This  celebrated  engagement  was  fought  on  the  24th 
February,  1525.  Francis  having  entered  Piedmont  at  the 
h^  of  his  army,  and  received  the  keys  of  Milan,  the 
forces  of  the  emperor  retired  to  Lodi ;  and  had  the  French 
monarch  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  pursued  them,  they 
must  have  abandoned  that  post  and  been  totally  dispersed. 
But  his  evil  genius  determined  him  to  lay  siege  to  Pavia, 
a  town  of  considerable  strength,  and  defended  by  Antonio 
de  Leyva,  one  of  the  bravest  of&cers  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice. In  the  mean  time,  the  Imperialists,  under  Pescara 
and  Lennoy,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  their  approach,  all  his  most  experienced 
officers  advised  Francis  to  decline  battle  with  an  enemy 
who  courted  it  from  despair.  The  leaders  of  the  Im- 
perialists, they  observed,  would  either  be  obliged  in  a 
few  weeks  to  disband  an  army  which  they  were  unable 
to  pay,  and  which  they  kept  together  only  by  the  hope  of 
pillage,  or  the  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  non-performance  of 
the  promises  to  which  they  had  trusted,  would  rise  in 
some  furious  mutiny,  that  would  allow  them  to  think  of 
nothing  but  their  own  safety ;  that,  meanwhile,  he  might 
encamp  in  some  strong  post,  and  waiting  in  safety  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  France  and  Switzerland,  might, 
before  the  end  of  spring,  take  possession  of  all  the  Milanese 
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without  danger  or  bloodshed.  But,  in  opposition  to  them, 
Bonnivet,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  give  counsels  fatal  to 
Prance  during  the  whole  campaign,  represented  the 
ignominy  that  it  would  reflect  on  the  sovereign,  if  he 
should  abandon  a  siege  which  he  had  prosecuted  so  long, 
or  turn  his  back  before  an  enemy  to  whom  he  was  still 
superior  in  numbers ;  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
fighting  the  Imperialists,  rather  than  relinquish  an  under- 
tsdiing  on  the  success  of  which  the  kiag's  future  fame 
depended.  Unfortunately,  Francis's  notions  of  honour 
were  delicate  to  an  excess  that  bordered  on  what  was- 
romantic  ;  and  having  often  said  that  he  would  take  Pavia 
or  perish  in'  the  attempt,  thought  himself  bound  not  to 
depart  from  his  word.  The  Imperial  generals  found  the 
French  so  strongly  entrenched,  that  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  motives  which  urged  them  on,  they  hesitated 
long  before  they  ventured  to  attack  them ;  but  at  last 
the  necessities  of  the  besieged,  and  the  murmurs  of 
their  soldiers,  obliged  them  to  put  everything  to  hazard. 
Never  did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardour,  or  with  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  battle  which  they 
were  going  to  fight;  never  were  troops  more  strongly 
animated  with  emulation,  national  antipathy,  mutual 
resentment,  and  all  the  passions  which  inspire  obstinate  . 
bravery.  On  the  one  hand,  a  gallant  young  monarch, 
seconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed  by  subjects 
to  whose  natural  impetuosity,  indignation  at  the  opposi- 
tion which  they  had  encountered  added  new  force,  con- 
tended for  victory  and  honour.  On  the  other  side, 
troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted  by 
generals  of  greater  abiHties,  fought  from  necessity,  with 
courage  heightened  by  despair.  The  Imperialists,  howr 
ever,  were  unable  to  resist  the  first  efforts  of  the  Erench 
valour,  and  their  firmest  battalions  began  to  give  way. 
But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  quickly  changed.  The 
Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  unmindful  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory, 
abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Leyva,  with 
his  garrison,  samed  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
French,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  with  such  fury  as 
threw  it  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara,  falling  on  their 
cavalry,  with  the  Imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had 
prudently  intermingled  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish 
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foot,  armed  with  the  heayj  nmskets  then  in  use,  broke  this 
formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of  attack ;  against 
which  they  were  wholly  unprovided.  The  rout  became 
universal,  and  resistance  ceased  i|L  almost  every  part  but 
where  the  king  was  in  person,  who  fought  now,  not  for 
fame  or  victory,  but  for  safety.  Though  wounded  in 
several  places,  and  thrown  firom  his  horse,  which  was 
killed  under  him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with 
an  heroic  courage ;  killing,  with  his  own  hand,  Ferdinand 
de  Castriot,  Marquis  de  Saint- Auge,  and  six  other  of  his 
opponents.  Many  of  his  bravest  officers  gathering  around 
him,  and  endeavouring  to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  of 
their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  *  Among  these  was  Bonnivet, 
the  author  of  this  great  calamity,  who  alone  died  unla- 
mented.  The  king,  exhausted  ¥dth  fatigue,  and  scarcely 
capable  of  further  resistance,  was  left  Smost  alone,  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank, 
and  enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up 
Pomperant,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  entered,  to- 
gether with  Bourbon,  into  the  emperor's  service,  and 
placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch  against  whom  he 
had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  violence 
of  the  soldiers,  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  sur- 
render to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent 
as  the  danger  was  which  now  surrounded  Francis,  he  re- 
jected with  indignation  the  thoughts  of  an  action  which 
would  have  afforded  such  matter  of  triumph  to  his  traitor- 
ous subject,  and  called  for  Lannoy,  who  happened  likewise 
to  be  near.  The  latter  immediately  ran  up,  and  falling 
upon  one  knee,  received  the  monarch's  sword.  "  Beceive, 
Monsieur  de  Lannoy,"  said  the  unfortunate  Francis,  "the 
sword  of  a  king  who  is  entitled  to  respect,  since,  before 
surrendering  it,  he  has  made  it  to  do  good  service  against 
his  enemies,  and  who  has  become  a  prisoner,  not  from 
pusillanimity,  but  a  reverse  of  fortune."  Lannoy  kissed 
the  hand  of  his  royal  prisoner,  and  taking  his  own  sword, 
presented  it  to  him,  saying,  that  it  did  not  become  so  great 
a  monarch  to  remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  emperor's  subjects.  Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this 
day,  one  of  the  most  fatal  France  had  ever  seen.  Among 
these  were  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction,  who 
chose  rather  to  perish  than  to  turn  their  backs  with  dis- 
honour.    Francis  announced  his  misfortune  to  his  mother, 
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the  DucheBS  d'Angoul^me,  in  these  justly  celebrated 
words — "  Madam,  all  is  lost  except  honour." 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the  outward 
marks  of  honour  due  to  his  rank  and  character,  guarded 
him  with  the  utmost  circumspection.  He  was  not  only  soli* 
citous  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  escaping,  but  was 
also  afraid  that  his  own  troops  might  seize  his  person  and 
detain  it  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these  dangers, 
he  conducted  Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  sirong 
castle  of  Pizzichitone,  near  Cremona,  committing  him  to 
the  custody  of  Don  Ferdinand  Alar9on,  generid  of  the 
Spanish  infantry,  an  officer  of  great  bravery  and  of  strict 
honour,  but  remarkable  for  that  severe  and  scrupulous 
vigilance  which  such  a  trust  required. 


BEADING  IX. 

baoe:  or  boms  by  the  impebialists. 
1527. 

OHABLES  OP  BOUBBOIT. —  GHEVALIEB  BAYABD. 

Beplete  as  is  the  history  of  these  times  with  stirring 
events,  none  is,  perhaps,  so  likely  to  affect  the  mind  with 
the  mingled  emotions  of  surprise,  pity,  and  indignation,  as 
the  one  we  are  about  to  describe — the  storming  and  sack* 
ing  of  Bome,  the  seat  of  the  papal  power,  by  the  bigoted 
subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarch.  As  the  author  and  chief 
perpetrator  of  this  atrocious  violence  was  a  person  who, 
although  one  of  the  highest  noblemen  of  France,  haddis* 
honoured  himself  by  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  prince,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  precede  our  account  of  the  aggression 
by  a  short  view  of  his  character,  and  by  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  which  induced  him  not  only  to 
forfeit  his  allegiance,  but  to  consummate  his  guilt  by 
sacrilege. 

Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,lord  high  constable  of  France, 
whose  noble  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  office  raised  him 
to  be  the  most  powerful  subject  in  the  kingdom,  was 
illustrious  by  talents  equally  suited  for  the  field  as  for  the 
council,  and  by  the  important  services  he  had  rendered 
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the  crown.  The  near  resemblance  between  the  king  and 
him  in  many  of  their  qualities,  both  being  fond  of  war, 
and  ambitious  to  excel  in  manl^  exercises,  as  well  as 
their  equalitr  in  age,  and  their  proximi^  of  blood, 
ought  naturally  to  have  secured  him  a  considerable  share 
in  that  monarch's  favour.  But  unhappily,  Louise,  the 
king's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent  aversion  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  she  had  taught  her  son,  who  was 
too  open  to  every  impression  which  she  gave  him,  to  view 
all  the  constable's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming 
jealousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  ofMarig- 
nano  nad  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded ;  he  had  been 
recalled  from  the  government  of  Milan,  upon  very  frivolous 
pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  reception,  which  his 
prudent  conduct  in  that  difficult  station  did  not  deserve; 
the  pa3rment  of  his  pensions  had  been  suspended,  without 
any  good  cause ;  and  during  the  campaign  of  1621,  he  had 
received  a  personal  affront  from  the  king,  who  gave  the 
command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  AlenQon.  The  con- 
stable, at  first,  bore  these  indignities  with  greater 
moderation  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high* 
spirited  prince,  conscious  of  what  was  due  to  his  rank  and 
services.  Such  a  multiplicity  of  injuries,  however,  ex- 
hausted his  patience,  and  inspiring  lum  with  thoughts  of 
revenge,  he  retired  from  court  and  began  to  hold  a  secret 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  emperor's  ministers. 

About  that  time  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  died,  leaving 
no  children.  Louise,  who  was  still  susceptible  of  the 
tender  passion  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  began  to  view  the 
constable  with  other  eyes,  and  formed  the  scheme  of 
marrying  him ;  but  Bourbon,  stimg  with  his  recent  injuries, 
not  only  rejected  the  match,  but  embittered  his  refusal 
bv  some  severe  raillery  upon  Louise's  person  and 
cnaracter.  Exasperated  by  his  contempt,  the  angry 
princess  determined  to  ruin  the  late  object  of  her  love. 

!Por  this  purpose,  she  gained  over  to  her  interests  Du 
Prat,  chancellor  of  France,  and  by  his  advice  a  lawsuit 
was  commenced  against  the  constable,  for  the  whole  estate 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Part  of  it  was  claimed  in  the 
king's  name,  as  having  fallen  to  the  crown ;  part  in  that 
of  Louise,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  to  the  deceased 
duchess.  The  decision  of  the  court  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  fatal  to  the  constable,  who,  driven  to  despair. 
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resolved  upon  measures  which  that  passion  alone  could 
dictate.  He  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  and  proposed,  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection among  the  numerous  vassals  of  the  French 
monarch,  and  introduce  foreign  troops  into  the  heart  of 
Prance. 

Although  Francis  had  some  information  of  this  conspi- 
racy, yet  not  having  sufficient  proof  of  Bourbon's  guilt,  he 
allowed  him  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  that  traitor,  entering 
into  the  emperor's  service,  devoted  all  his  abilities  and  skill 
to  injure  his  lawful  sovereign  and  his  native  country. 

GDhe  Imperialists  having,  in  the  year  1524,  succeeded 
in  marching  a  powerful  army  to  oppose  the  French,  who, 
under  Bonnivet,  had  entered  the  Milanese,  the  latter 
being  destitute  of  troops,  to  make  head  against  them,  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp  in  which  he  had  en- 
trenched himself  at  Biagrassa,  and  to  attempt,  soon  after, 
a  retreat  into  France,  through  the  valley  of  Aost.  Just 
as  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  and  began  to  pass 
that  river,  Bourbon  and  Fescara  appeared  with  the  van- 
guard of  thi  allies  and  attacked  his  rear  with  great  fury. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  Bonnivet,  while  exerting 
himself  with  much  valour,  was  wounded  so  dangerously  as 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  field;  and  the  conduct  of  the  rear 
was  committed  to  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  knight  sans 
petir  et  sans  r&proche  (without  fear  and  without  repToacK)^ 
who,  though  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that 
he  never  rose  to  the  chief  command,  was  always  called, 
in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  posts  of  greatest  peril  and 
importance.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  men  at 
arms,  and  animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example 
to  sustain  the  whole  shock  of  the  enemy's  troops,  gained 
time  for  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  to  make  good  their 
retreat.  But  in  this  service  he  received  a  wound  which 
he  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortal,  and  being  unable 
to  continue  any  longer  on  horseback,  he  ordered  one  of 
his  attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face 
towards  the  enemy ;  then,  fixing^  his  eyes  on  the  guard 
of  his  sword,  which  he  held  up  instead  of  a  cross,  he 
addressed  his  prayers  to  God,  and  in  this  posture,  whiclji 
became  his  character  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  Christian, 
he  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  death.  '  Bourbon,  who 
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led  the  foremost  of  the  enemy's  troops,  found  him  in  this 
situation,  and  ex{)re88ed  regret  and  pity  at  the  sight. 
"  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high-spirited  chevalier,  "  I  die 
as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty : 
the  real  objects  of  pity  are  those  who  fight  against  their 
king,  their  country,  and  their  oath." 


EEADINQ  X. 

SACK   OF   BOME   BY   THB   IMPEBIALISTS    (CONTIKTJBD)  . 
1527. 

Meanwhile  Francis  was  rigorously  confined,  and  hard 
conditions  being  proposed  to  him,  as  the  price  of  his 
liberty,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and  pointing  it  at  his  breast, 
exclaimed,  "  A  king  had  better  die  thus."  Thinking,  how-* 
ever,  when  his  passion  had  subsided,  that  an  interview 
with  Charles  might  procure  him  better  terms,  he  desired 
to  be  conducted  into  Spain,  where  he  had  a  conference 
with  the  emperor,  who,  fearing  that  some  general  league 
might  be  entered  into  against  him,  or  that  Francis  might 
execute  his  threat  of  resigning  the  crown  of  France  in 
favour  of  the  Dauphin,  consented  to  some  diminution  of 
the  demands  he  had  at  first  insisted  upon.  The  treaty  by 
which  Francis  obtained  his  liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid, 
on  the  14ith  Janua^,  1526.  The  principal  articles  were, 
that  the  same  day  Francis  was  set  at  liberty,  his  two  sons, 
the  Dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  should  be  delivered 
up  as  hostages  into  the  emperor's  hands;  after  which, 
iErancis  was  to  cede  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy  to  the 
emperor,  restore  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  all  his  friends, 
marry  the  emperor's  sister,  Leonora,  and  indemnify  his 
imperial  majesty  against  all  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  England.  These  articles  being  ratified  in  form, 
and  both  sides  having  taken  an  oath  to  observe  them,  the 
French  king,  on  the  18th  March,  was  exchanged  on  the 
borders  of  !^ance  for  his  two  sons,  with  much  ceremonious 
solemnity,  and  the  wisest  precautions  on  both  sides.  It  is 
said,  that  being  at  liberty,  he  immediately  mounted  a  swift 
horse,  andput^ng  him  at  full  speed,  enteredFrance  waving 
his  hand,  and  exclaiming  several  times,  *^  I  am  still  a  king." 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unfortoBate  circumstances 
resulting  to  Francis  from  his  captivity  was  the  breach  of 
faith  which  his  anxiety  to  obtain  his  liberty  induced  him 
to  commit.  But  for  this,  his  character  as  a  monarch  woulcl 
have  commanded  unmixed  feelings  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion. The  fact,  however,  is,  that  a  few  hours  after  signing 
the  treaty,  he  assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were 
then  in  Madrid,  and  having  required  from  them  a  solemn 
oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration  of  the  dis- 
honourable arts,  as  well  as  unprincely  rigour,  which  the 
emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  ensnare  or  intimi- 
date him,  and  concluded  by  making  a  formal  protest 
in  the  hands  of  notaries,  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty 
should  be  considered  as  an  involuntary  deed,  and  be 
deemed  null  and  void.  By  this  disingenuous  artifice, 
for  which  even  the  treatment  that  he  had  met  with  waa 
no  apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  honour  and 
conscience  in  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at  the 
same  time  a  pretext  to  break  it.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  France,  he  called  together  the  states  of 
Burgundy,  who  protested  against  the  article  relative  to 
their  province ;  and  when  the  emperor's  ambassadors  in- 
sisted upon  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  Francis 
replied,  that  he  would  strictly  perform  the  articles  regard- 
ing himself,  but  as  to  those  which  related  to  the  French 
monarchy,  he  must  take  the  sense  of  the  nation  at  large  for 
his  guide.  Shortly  after  this  declaration  of  his  resolution 
not  to  execute  the  treaty,  the  then  pope  Clement  VII.  ab- 
solved him  from  the  oath  taken  at  Madrid  ;  and  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  the  pope,  the  Swiss,  the  Venetians, 
the  Florentines,  and  the  Milanese,  entered  into  a  league 
against  the  emperor,  which  league,  from  the  pope's  being 
at  the  head  of  it,  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  holy. 

Francis  flattered  himself  that  the  appearance  of  this 
great  confederacy  might  engage  the  emperor  to  relax 
somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid;  and 
while  he  entertained  these  hopes,  he  was  the  more  remiss 
in  his  warlike  preparations ;  nor  did  he  send  in  due  time 
reinforcements  to  his  allies  in  Italy.  The  duke  of 
Bourbon  had  got  possession  of  the  whole  Milanese, 
of  which  the  emperor  intended  to  grant  him  the 
investiture;  and  having  levied  a  considerable  army 
in  Germany,  he  became  formidable  to  all  the  Italian 
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potentates ;  and  not  the  less  so,  because  Charles,  desti- 
tute, as  usual,  of  money,  had  not  been  able  to  pay  the 
forces.  The  general  was  extremely  beloved  by  his 
troops;  and  in  order  to  prevent  those  mutinies  which 
were  ready  to  break  out  every  moment,  and  which  their 
affection  alone  for  him  had  hitherto  restrained,  he  led 
them  to  Bome,  and  promised  to  enrich  them  by  the 
plunder  of  that  opulent  city. 

He  executed  his  resolution  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the 
boldness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  His  soldiers,  now 
that  they  had  their  prey  in  full  view,  complained  neither 
of  fatigue  nor  famine,  nor  want  of  pay.  No  sooner  did 
they  begin  to  move  from  Tuscany  towards  Eome,  than 
the  pope,  sensible  at  last  how  fallacious  the  hopes  had 
been  on  which  he  reposed,  started  from  his  security. 
But  no  time  now  remained,  even  for  a  bold  and  decisive 
pontiff,  to  have  taken  proper  measures,  or  to  have  formed 
any  effectual  plan  of  defence.  Under  Clement's  feeble 
conduct,  all  was  consternation,  disorder,  and  irresolution. 
He  collected,  however,  such  of  his  disbanded  soldiers  as 
still  remained  in  the  city;  he  armed  the  artificers  of 
Bome,  and  the  footmen  and  train-bearers  of  the  cardi- 
nals; he  repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walls;  he  began 
to  erect  new  works;  he  excommunicated  Bourbon  and 
all  his  troops,  branding  the  Germans  with  the  name  of 
Lutherans,  and  the  Spaniards  with  that  of  Moors.  Trust- 
ing to  these  ineffectual  military  preparations,  or  to  his 
spiritual  arms,  which  were  still  more  despised  by  rapacious 
soldiers,  he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  natural  timidity, 
and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  deter- 
mined to  wait  the  approach  of  an  enemy  whom  he  might 
easily  have  avoided  by  a  timely  retreat. 


BEADINa  XI. 

SACK   OE  BOMB   BY  THE   IMPBBIALISTS    (COHOLTJDED). 

BoTTBBOK,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  dispatch,  now  that 
his  intentions  were  known,  advanced  with  the  utmost 
speed  and  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Bome,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th  May,  1527.      Early  the  next  morning, 
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being  determined  to  distinguish  that  day  either  by  his 
death  or  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which 
he  wore  a  vest  of  white  tissue,  that  he  might  be  more 
conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  and  to  his  enemies ;  and 
as  all  depended  on  one  bold  impression,  he  led  them 
instantly  to  scale  the  walls.  Three  distinct  bodies,  one 
of  G-ermans,  another  of  Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians, 
the  three  different  nations  of  which  the  army  was  com- 
posed, were  appointed  to  this  service ;  a  separate  attack 
was  assigned  to  each ;  and  the  whole  army  advanced  to 
support  them  as  occasion  should  require.  A  thick  mist 
concealed  their  approach  until  they  reached  almost  the 
brink  of  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  suburbs ;  having 
planted  their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade  rushed 
on  to  the  assault  with  an  impetuosity  heightened  by 
national  emulation.  They  were  received  at  first  with 
fortitude  equal  to  their  own.  The  Swiss  in  the  pope's 
guards,  and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been  assembled, 
fought  vdth  a  courage  becoming  men  to  whom  the  defence 
of  the  noblest  city  in  the  world  was  entrusted.  Bourbon's 
troops,  notwithstanding  all  their  valour,  gained  no  ground, 
and  even  began  to  give  way ;  when  their  leader,  perceiv- 
ing that  on  this  critical  moment  the  fate  of  the  day 
depended,  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  pressed  to  the 
front,  snatched  a  scaling  ladder  from  a  soldier,  planted 
it  against  the  wall,  and  began  to  mount  it,  encouraging 
his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him.  But  at 
that  veiT  instant  a  musket  bullet  from  the  ramparts 
pierced  his  groin  with  a  wound  which  he  immediately 
felt  to  be  mortal ;  but  he  retained  so  much  presence  of 
mind  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him  to  cover  his 
body  with  a  cloak,  that  his  death  might  not  dishearten 
his  troops,  and  he  soon  afber  expired  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  which  would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  highest  praise,  if  he  had  thus  fallen  in  defence 
of  his  country,  not  at  the  head  of  its  enemies. 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  army ; 
the  soldiers  soon  missed  their  general,  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  see  in  every  time  of  danger ;  but  mstead 
of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss,  it  animated  them 
with  new  valour ;  the  name  of  Bourbon  resounded  along 
the  line,  accompanied  with  the  cry  of  blood  and  revenue. 
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The  veterans  who  defended  the  walls  were  soon  over- 
powered by  numbers ;  the  untrained  body  of  city  recruits 
fled  at  the  sight  of  danger,  and  the  enemy,  with  irresistible 
violence,  rushed  into  the  town. 

During  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter's  in  offering  up  to  heaven  unavailing 
prayers  for  victory.  When  informed  that  his  troops 
began  to  give  way,  he  not  only  fled  with  precipitation, 
but  with  an  infatuation  still  more  amazing  than  anvthing 
alreadv  mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  escape  by  the 
opposite  gate  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it,  he 
shut  himself  up,  together  with  thirteen  car(unals,  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  many  ^rsons  of  distinction,  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  In  his  way  from  the  Vatican 
to  that  fortress  he  saw  his  troops  flying  before  an  enemy 
who  pursued  without  giving  quarter ;  he  heard  the  cries 
and  Limentations  of  the  Eoman  citizens,  and  beheld  the 
beginning  of  those  calamities  which  his  own  credulity 
and  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  subjects. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  the 
misery  and  horror  of  the  scene  which  followed.  What- 
ever a  city  taken  by  storm  can  dread  from  military  rage, 
unrestrained  by  discipline ;  whatever  excesses  the  ferocity 
of  the  Germans,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Italians  could  commit,  these  the 
wretched  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  suffer.  Churches, 
palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  persons  were  plundered 
without  distinction.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was 
exempt  from  injury.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priests,  matrons, 
virgins,  were  all  the  prey  of  the  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity.  Nor  did  these 
outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are  carried  by 
assault,  when  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  was  over ;  the 
Imperialists  kept  possession  of  Eome  several  months,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  insolence  and  brutality  of  the 
soldiers  hardly  abated.  Their  booty  in  ready  money 
alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  they  raised 
by  ransoms  and  exactions  fea  exceeded  that  sum.  Eome, 
though  taken  several  different  times  by  the  northern 
nations,  who  overran  the  empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much  cruelty  by  the 
barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Yandab,  or  G-oths,  as  by 
the  bigoted  subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarch*    Clement. 
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himself^  who  had  taken  refage  in  the  Castle  of  St.Angelo, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  found  that 
his  sacred  character  could  neither  procure  him  liberty  nor 
respect.  He  was  doomed  to  close  confinement,  until  he 
should  pay  an  enormous  ransom,  imposed  bj  the  yictori- 
ous  army,  and  surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of 
strength  belonging  to  the  apostolic  see. 

When  intel%ence  of  this  great  event  was  conveyed  to 
the  emperor,  that  young  prince,  habituated  to  hypocrisy, 
expressed  the  most  profound  sorrow  for  the  success  of  ms 
arms ;  he  put  himself  and  all  his  court  in  mourning ;  he 
stopped  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip ; 
and  mowing  that  every  artifice,  however  gross,  is  able, 
when  seconded  by  authority,  to  impose  upon  the  people, 
he  ordered  prayers,  during  several  months,  to  be  put  up 
in  the  churches  for  the  pope's  liberlj,  which,  all  men 
knew,  a  letter  under  his  hand  could  in  a  moment  have 
prociu^. 


EEADINQ  XII. 

THE    AKABAPTISTS. 
1534. 

Auova  the  many  beneficial  and  salutary  effects  of  which 
the  Beformation  was  the  immediate  cause,  it  was  at^ 
tended,  as  must  be  the  case  in  all  actions  and  events 
wherein  men  are  concerned,  with  some  consequences  of 
an  opposite  nature.  No  stronger  instance  of  this  can  be 
adduced  than  the  extravagances  of  which  the  Anabaptists 
were  guilty  soon  after  the  Eeformation,  as  well  as  the 
rapid  progress  which  that  sect  made  among  the  peasantry. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  religious  tenets  of  this 
people  related  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  as 
they  contended,  ought  to  be  administered  only  to  persons 
grown  up  to  years  of  discretion,  and  should  be  per- 
formed, not  by  sprinkling  them  with  water,  but  by 
dipping  them  m  it.  They  also  maintained,  that  among 
Christians  who  had  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to  direct, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Gtod  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magis- 
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tracy  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  unlawful  en» 
croachment  upon  their  spiritual  liberty ;  and  they  reppo-» 
bated  all  distinctions  by  birth,  rank,  or  wealth,  insisting 
upon  a  community  of  property.  Considering  also  that 
^£^«t;^the'^Md  Testament  had  placed  no  restraint  upon  the 
'  number  of  wives  which  they  might  marry,  they  claimed 
to  l^emselves  the  right  of  that  liberty  which  God  himself 
had  granted  to  the  patriarchs. 

Such  opinions  quickly  proddced  the  violent  effects 
natural  to  them.  Two  Anabaptist  prophets,  John 
Matthias,  a  baker,  of  Haerlem,  and  John  Boccold,  or 
Beiikels,  a  journeyman  tailor,  of  Leyden,  possessed  with 
the  rage  of  making  proselytes,  fixed  their  residence  at 
Munster,  an  imperial  city  of  Westphalia.  Having  made 
a  great  number  of  disciples,  they  suddenly  took  posses- 
sion of  the  arsenal  in  the  night  time;  The  senators  and 
citizens,  whether  papists  or  protestants,  fled  in  confusion, 
leaving  the  town  in  the  power  of  the  &Datics.  These, 
under  the  direction  of  Matthias,  who,  in  the  style  and 
with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  uttered  his  commands, 
which  it  was  death  to  disobey,  pillaged  the  churches, 
defaced  their  ornaments,  and  destroyed  all  books,  except 
the  Bible,  as  useless  or  impious.  The  pseudo  {faUe) 
prophet  then  ordered  every  man  to  bring  forth  his  pro-* 
perty,  which  he  immediately  deposited  in  a  public  treasury, 
naming  persons  to  distribute  it  for  the  common  use  of  all. 
He  then  sent  messengers  to  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Low 
Countries,  inviting  them  to  assemble  at  Munster,  which 
he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  Sion. 

While  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of  Munster,  having 
assembled  a  considerable  army,  advanced  to  besiege  the 
tovfrn.  Matthias  having  sallied  out  and  gained  a  trifling 
advantage,  was  so  intoxicated  with  his  success,  that  he 
appeared  the  day  after  brandishing  a  spear,  and  declared 
ttiat,  in  imitation  of  Q-ideon,  he  would  go  forth  the  next 
day  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  smite  the  ungodly. 
Thirty  persons  whom  he  named  followed  him,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  all  cut  off. 
.  Matthias,  however,  quickly  found  a  successor  in  Boc- 
cold,  who,  though  less  daring  in  action  than  the  former, 
was  a  wilder  enthusiast,  and  of  more  unbounded  ambi- 
tion. He  remodelled  the  government,  and,  in  imitation 
of  the  Jews,  named  twelve  judges  in  the  place  of  senators, 
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retaining  to  himself  the  same  authority  which  Moses 
anciently  possessed  as  legislator  of  that  people. 

But,  not  satisfied  with  power  or  titles  which  were  not 
supreme,  he  caused  it  to  be  declared  by  one  of  his  crea- 
tures, a  pretended  prophet,  that  it  was  the  will  of  Ood 
that  John  Boccold  should  be  king  of  Sion,  and  sit  on  the 
throne  of  David.  Having  been  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  infatuated  multitude,  he,  from  that  moment,  assumed 
all  the  state  and  pomp  of  royalty,  wearing  a  crown  of 
gold,  being  clad  in  the  most  sumptuous  garments,  and 
having  a  Bible  carried  on  his  one  hand  and  a  naked 
sword  on  the  other. 

The  excesses  to  which  this  impudent  impostor  now 
abandoned  himself  are  too  revoltmg  to  be  more  than 
hinted  at  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that 
having  asserted  the  lawfulness,  nay,  the  necessity,  of 
having  more  wives  than  one,  he  himself  set  them  an 
example  by  marrying  at  once  three,  a  number  which  he 
afterwards  gradually  increased  to  fourteen. 

The  cup,  however,  of  his  iniquity  was  now  full ;  the 
German  princes,  exasperated  at  the  insult  ofiered  to  their 
dignity  by  Boccold's  presumptuous  usurpation  of  royal 
honours,  raised  a  powerful  army,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  experienced  officer,  invested  Munster.  A 
deserter  having  informed  the  besieging  general  of  a  weak 
part  of  the  fortifications,  a  chosen  body  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  town  and  opening  the  gates.  After  a 
desperate  struggle  the  Anabaptists  were  overpowered, 
their  king  being  taken  prisoner;  he  was  loaded  with 
chains,  and  carried  from  city  to  city,  as  a  spectacle  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  to  be  exposed  to 
their  insults.  His  spirit,  however,  was  not  broken  or 
humbled  by  this  sad  reverse  of  his  condition ;  and  he 
adhered  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  his  sect.  After  this  he  was  brought  back  to 
Munster,  the  scene  of  his  royalty  and  crimes,  and  put  to 
death  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as  lingering  tor- 
tures, all  which  he  bore  with  astonishing  fortitude.  This 
extraordinary  man,  who  had  been  able  to  acquire  such 
amazing  dominion  over  the  minds  of  his  followers,  and  to 
excite  commotions  so  dangerous  to  society,  was  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age. 
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BEADING  XIII. 

EXPEDITIOK   or   CHABLES  T.  AGAINST  ALGIEBS. 
1541. 

Whilst  the  Eeformation  was  making  rapid  progress  in 
Germany,  and  our  own  Henry  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  England,  the  emperor 
Ghairles  Y.  ezperienced  one  of  the  most  sig;nal  defeats 
recorded  in  history,  a  defeat  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the 
disastrous  Bussian  campaign  of  Napoleon.  The  causes 
which  led  to  it  were  as  loUows : — 

Algiers  was  at  that  time  governed  by  Hassen-Aga,  a 
rene^do  eunuch,  who,  by  passing  through  ever^  station 
in  the  Corsair's  service,  had  acquired  sudi  experience  in 
war,  that  he  was  well  fitted  for  a  station  which  required  a 
inan  of  tried  and  daring  courage.  Hassen,  in  order  to 
show  how  well  he  deserved  that  dignity,  carried  on  his 
piratical  depredations  against  the  Christian  states  with 
amazing  activity,  and  outdid,  if  possible,  his  predecessor 
Barbarossa  himself  in  boldness  and  cruelty.  The  com* 
merce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  greatly  interrupted  by 
his  cruisers,  and  such  frequent  alarms  given  to  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  erecting  watch- 
towers  at  proper  distances,  and  of  keeping  guards  con- 
stantly on  foot  in  order  to  descry  the  approach  of  his 
squadrons,  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  their 
descents.  Of  this  the  emperor's  subjects  had  long  com- 
plained, representing  it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to 
his  power,  and  becoming  his  humanity,  to  reduce  Algiers, 
which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the  common 
receptacle  of  all  the  freebooters,  and  to  exterminate  that 
lawless  nation,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  human  race. 
Moved  partly  by  their  entreaties,  and  partly  allured  by 
the  hope  of  adding  to  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  by 
his  last  expedition  into  Africa,  Charles  issued  orders  both 
in  Spain  and  Italy  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  army  for  that 
purpose ;  and  so  nrm  was  ne  in  his  resolution,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  advice  of  Andrew  Doria,  who  entreated 
him  not  to  expose  his  whole  armament  to  the  hazard  of 
destruction  by  venturing  at  so  late  a  season  to  approach 
the  stormy  coasts  of  Algiers,  he  embarked  on  board 
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Doria's  galleys,  at  Porto- Venere,  in  the  Genoese  territo- 
ries. He  soon  found  that  this  experienced  sailor  had 
not  judged  wrong  concerning  the  element  with  which  he 
was  so  well  acquainted ;  for  such  a  storm  arose  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  he  reached 
Sardinia,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  But  as  the 
emperor's  courage  was  undaunted,  and  his  temper  often 
innexible,  neither  the  remonstrances  of  the  pope  and 
Doria,  nor  the  danger  to  which  he  had  already  been  ex- 
posed by  disregarding  them,  had  any  other  effect  than  to 
confirm  him  in  his  fatal  resolution.  His  force  consisted 
of  twenty  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  horse,  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Germans,  mostly  veterans,  together  with 
three  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  nobility;  to  these  were  added  a  thousand  soldiers, 
sent  from  Malta  by  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  headed  by 
a  hundred  of  its  most  gallant  knights. 

After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  £rom  Majorca  to 
the  African  coast,  the  emperor  landed,  without  opposition, 
not  far  from  Algiers,  and  immediately  advanced  towards 
the  town.  To  oppose  this  mighty  army  Hassen  had  only 
eight  hundred  Turks,  and  five  thousand  Moors,  partly 
natives  of  Africa,  and  partly  refiigees  from  Grenada.  He 
returned,  however,  a  fierce  and  haughty  answer  when 
summoned  to  surrender.  But  with  such  a  handful  of 
soldiers,  neither  his  desperate  courage  nor  consummate 
skill  iQ  war  could  have  long  resisted  the  forces  now 
brought  against  him. 

But  howsoever  far  the  emperor  might  think  himself 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  was 
suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful  calamity,  and  one 
against  which  human  prudence  and  human  efforts  availed 
nothing.  On  the  second  day  after  his  landing,  and  before 
he  had  time  for  anything  but  to  disperse  some  light-armed 
Arabs  who  molested  his  troops  on  their  march,  the  clouds 
began  to  gather,  and  the  heavens  to  appear  with  a  fierce 
and  threatening  aspect.  Towards  evenmg  rain  began  to 
fall,  accompanied  with  violent  wind,  and  the  rage  of  the 
tempest  increasing  during  the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  had 
brought  nothing  on  shore  but  their  arms,  remained  ex- 
posed to  all  its  fury,  without  tents,  shelter,  or  cover  of 
any  kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  oould 
not  lie  down  on  it ;  their  camp  being  in  a  low  situation 
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was  overflowed  with  water,  and  thej  Biink  at  every  step 
to  the  ankles  in  mud ;  while  the  wind  blew  with  such 
impetuositj,  that,  to  prevent  their  falling,  they  were 
obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the  ground,  and  to 
support  themselves  by  taking  hold  of  them.  Hassen  was 
too  vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an  enemy  in  such  distress 
to  remain  unmolested.  About  the  dawn  of  morning  he 
sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who,  having  been  screened  irom 
the  storm  under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  vigorous. 
A  body  of  Italians  who  were  stationed  nearest  the  city, 
dispirited  and  benumbed  with  cold,  fled  at  the  approach 
of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at  the  post  behind  them  dis- 
covered greater  courage,  but  as  the  rain  had  extinguished 
their  matches  and  wetted  their  powder,  their  muskets 
were  useless,  and  having  scarcely  strength  to  handle  their 
other  arms,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion. 
Almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in 
person,  was  obliged  to  advance  before  the  enemy  could  be 
repulsed,  who,  after  spreading  such  general  consternation, 
and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  men,  retired  at  last 
m  good  order. 


EEADINa  XIV. 

xxpsditiok  ot  chables  t.  aoaikst  algiebs 
(oonclxtded). 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and  danger 
was  quickly  obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as 
sffectmg  spectacle.  It  was  now  broad  day,  the  hurricane 
had  abated  nothing;  of  its  violence,  and  the  sea  appeared 
agitated  with  all  the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  ele- 
ment is  capable ;  all  the  ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole 
army  knew  that  their  safety  and  subsistence  depended, 
were  seen  driven  from  their  anchors,  some  dashing  against 
each  other,  some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many  forced 
ashore,  and  not  a  few  sinking  in  the  waves.  In  less  than 
an  hour  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  a  hundred  and  forty 
transports  with  eight  thousand  men  perished ;  and  saoh 
of  the  unhappy  crew  as  escaped  the  fiiry  of  the  sea  were 
mmrdered  without  mercy  by  the  Arabs  as  soon  as  they 
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reached  land.  The  emperor  stood  in  silent  anguish  and 
astonishment  beholding  this  fatal  event,  which  at  once 
blasted  all  his  hopes  of  success,  and  buried  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  the  vast  stores  which  he  had  provided,  as 
well  for  annoying  the  enemjr,  as  for  subsisting  his  own 
troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  afford  them  any 
other  assistance  or  relief  than  by  sending  some  troops 
to  drive  away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  delivering  a  few  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  ashore,  from  the  cruel  fate 
which  their  companions  had  met  with.  At  last  the  wiijd 
began  to  fall,  ana  to  give  some  hopes  that  sufficient  ships 
might  escape  to  save  the  army  from  perishing  by  famine, 
and  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But  these  were  only 
hopes;  the  approach  of  evening  covered  the  sea  with 
darkness ;  and  it  being  impossible  for  the  officers  aboard 
the  ships  which  had  outlived  the  storm  to  send  any  in- 
telligence to  their  companions  who  were  ashore,  they  re- 
mained during  the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense 
and  uncertainty.  Next  day  a  boat  dispatched  by  Doiia 
made  shift  to  reach  land  with  information,  that  having 
weathered  out  the  storm,  to  which,  during  fifty  years^ 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  equal  in 
fierceness  and  horror,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  bear 
away  with  his  shattered  ships  to.  Cape  Metahiz.  He 
advised  the  emperor,  as  the  &ce  of  the  sky  was  still 
lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed  to  that 
place,  where  the  troops  could  re-embark  with  greater  ease. 
The  comfort  whicn  this  intelligence  afforded  Charles, 
by  the  assurance  that  part  of  his  fleet  had  escaped,  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  new  cares  and  perplexity  in  which 
it  involved  him  with  regard  to  his  army.  Metafuz  was, 
at  least,  three  davs'  march  from  his  present  camp;  all  the 
provisions  which  he  had  brought  ashore  at  his  first  landing 
were  now  consumed ;  his  soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
were  hardly  capable  of  such  a  journey,  even  in  a  friendly 
country,  and  being  dispirited  by  a  succession  of  hardships, 
which  victory  itself  would  scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable, 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  undergo  new  toils.  But  the 
situation  of  the  army  was  such  as  allowed  not  one  moment 
for  deliberation,  nor  left  it  in  the  least  doubtful  what  to 
dioose.  They  were  ordered  instantly  to  march,  the 
wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble  being  placed  in  the 
centre ;  such  as  seemed  most  vigorous  were  stationed  in 
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the  front  and  rear.  Then  the  sad  effects  of  what  they  had 
suffered  began  to  appear  more  manifestly  than  ever,  and 
new  calamities  were  added  to  all  those  which  they  had 
already  endured.  Some  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of 
their  arms ;  others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way 
through  deep  and  almost  impassable  roads,  sank  down  and 
died ;  many  perished  by  famine,  as  the  whole  army  sub- 
sisted chiefly  on  roots  and  berries,  or  the  flesh  of  horses, 
killed  by  the  emperor's  order  and  distributed  among  the 
several  oattalions ;  many  were  drowned  in  brooks,  which 
were  swollen  so  much  by  the  excessive  rains  that  in  pass- 
ing them  they  waded  up  to  the  chin;  not  a  few  were 
killed  by  the  enemy,  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
retreat,  alarmed,  harassed,  and  annoved  them  night  and 
day.  At  last  they  arrived  at  Metafuz,  and  the  weather 
being  now  so  calm  as  to  restore  their  communication  with 
the  fleet,  they  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  provisions 
and  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  safety. 

During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities,  the  emperor 
discovered  great  qualities,  many  of  which  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  prosperity  had  hitherto  afforded  him  no 
opportunity  of  displaying.  He  appeared  conspicuous 
for  flrmness  and  constancy  of  spirit,  for  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  humanity,  and  compassion.  He  endured  as 
great  hardships  as  the  meanest  soldier,  he  exposed  his 
own  person  wherever  danger  threatened,  he  encouraged 
the  desponding,  visited  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  ani* 
mated  all  by  his  word  and  example.  When  the  army 
embarked,  he  was  among  the  last  who  left  the  shore, 
although  a  body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  great  distance, 
ready  to  fall  on  the  rear.  By  these  virtues,  Charles 
atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  his  obstinacy  and  presump- 
tion in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal  to  his  subjects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  enter- 
prise did  not  end  here ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  forces  got 
on  board,  than  a  new  storm  arising,  though  less  furious 
than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and  obliged  the  vessels, 
separately,  to  make  for  such  ports  in  Spain  and  Italy 
as  they  could  flrst  reach ;  thus  spreading  the  account  of 
their  disasters,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  aggravation 
and  horror  which  their  fears  or  fancies  suggested.  The 
emperor  himself,  after  escaping  great  dangers,  and  being 
forced  into  the  port  of  Bogoa,  in  A&ica,  where  he  was 
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obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  remain  several  weeks, 
arrived  at  last  in  Spain,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  anxiety, 
and  disappointment. 


EEADINQ  XV. 

CAEDINAL    BBATOTTir. 
1546. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation,  having  once  found 
their  way  into  England,  soon  crossed  the  Tweed,  and 
were  received  with  the  utmost  welcome  by  a  shrewd  and 
thinking  people ;  while  the  pope,  observing  his  authority 
in  Scotland  to  be  in  danger  from  the  spreading  of  the 
new  opinions,  had  bestowed  on  Beatoun,  the  primate,  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  in  order  to  confer  upon  him  greater 
influence.  This  prelate  had  long  been  regarded  as  prime 
minister  to  the  reigning  monarch  James  V.,  and  as  the 
head  of  that  party  which  defended  the  ancient  privileges 
and  properties  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  master,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  both  to  his 
party  and  to  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  possession  of 
power ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  is  accused  of  executing 
a  deed  which  required  a  high  degree  of  temerity.  He  is 
said  to  have  forged  a  will  for  the  king,  appointing  him- 
self and  three  noblemen  more,  regents  oi  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  the  infant  princess ;  at  least,  for 
historians  are  not  well  agreed  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
fact,  he  had  read  to  James  a  paper  of  that  import,  to 
which  that  monarch,  during  the  delirium  which  preceded 
his  death,  had  given  an  imperfect  assent  and  approba« 
tion.  By  virtue  of  this  will,  Beatoun  had  put  himself  in. 
possession  of  the  government;  and  having  united  his 
interests  with  those  of  the  queen  dowager,  he  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  convention  of  states,  and  excluded  the 

Eretensions  of  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  who,  being  next 
eir  to  the  crown,  seemed  best  entitled  to  possess  that 
high  office  into  which  the  cardinal  had  obtruded  himself. 
The  cardinal  did  not  long  retain  his  ill-gotten  power. 
A  convention  met,  December  28th,  a.  d.  1642,  only  eight 
days  after  the  king's  death.   In  this  convention  no  regard 
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was  naid  to  the  pretended  will,  as  the  maimer  in  which  it 
had  been  fabricated  was  not  unknown.  The  cardinal, 
irritated  at  this,  made  a  most  violent  declamation  against 
appointing  any  single  person,  and  particularly  any  of  the 
name  of  Hamilton,  regent.  In  this  oration  he  gave  the 
Hamiltons  all  the  opprobrious  names  that  language  fur- 
nished. The  Earl  of  Arran  then  stood  up  and  said :  "  My 
lords,  call  me  what  names  you  please,  but  deny  me  not 
my  right  to  the  regency.  Whatever  faults  any  of  my 
name  may  have  committed,  none  of  you  can  say  I  have 
done  him  any  injury,  neither  am  I  minded  to  flatter  any 
of  my  friends  in  their  evil  doing,  but  by  God's  grace 
shall  be  as  forward  to  correct  their  enormities  as  any 
within  the  realm  can  reasonably  require  me.  Therefore 
yet  again,  my  lords,  in  God's  name,  I  crave  that  ye  do 
me  no  wrong,  nor  defraud  me  of  my  just  title,  before  vou 
have  experience  of  mv  government."  The  whole  assembly, 
the  cardinal  and  a  &w  of  the  clergy  excepted,  cried  out 
that  the  Earl  of  Arran's  claim  was  most  just  and  could 
not  be  disputed,  and  he  was  accordinglv  appointed 
guardian  to  the  queen  and  governor  of  the  kmgdom, 
and  invested  with  all  the  power,  prerogatives,  and  pos- 
sessions  of  the  crown. 

But  the  weak  and  injudicious  conduct  of  the  earl  soon 
brought  disgrace  upon  himself,  and  restored  the  cardinal 
to  his  former  power ;  the  great  seal  being  taken  from  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  delivered,  in  parliament, 
December  16, 1543,  to  the  cardinal.  The  same  day  the 
governor  himself,  who  had  abandoned  his  principles  as 
well  as  his  party,  and  was  entirely  iinder  the  direction  of 
the  cardinal,  complained  in  parhament  of  the  great  in* 
crease  of  heresy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  when  an  act 
was  made  for  its  extirpation,  commanding  all  bishops  and 
their  officials  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  all  who 
were  suspected  of  heresy,  and  promising  them  the  sup- 
port of  the  secular  arm  m  that  pious  work. 

The  hatred  between  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  and 
those  of  the  new  religion,  became  every  day  more  violent ; 
and  the  resolution  which  the  cardinal  primate  had  formed 
of  emplojring  the  most  rigorous  punishments  against  the 
reformers,  brought  matters  to  a  quick  decision.  There 
was  one  Wishart,  a  gentleman  hj  birth,  who  employed 
himself  with  great  zeal  in  preachmg  against  the  ancient 
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superstitions,  and  began  to  give  alarm  to  the  clergy,  who 
were  justly  terrified  with  the  danger  of  some  fatal  revolu- 
tion in  religion.  This  man  was  celebrated  for  the  purity 
of  his  morals,  and  for  his  extensive  learning ;  but  these 
praises  cannot  be  much  depended  upon,  because  we  know 
that  among  the  Beformers,  severity  of  manners  supplied 
the  place  of  many  virtues ;  and  the  age  was  in  geneiil  so 
ignorant  that  most  of  the  priests  in  Scotland  imagined  the 
New  Testament  to  be  a  composition  of  Luther's,  and  as- 
serted that  the  Old  Testament  alone  was  the  word  of  God. 
However  the  case  may  have  stood  with  regard  to  those 
estimable  qualities  ascribed  to  Wishart,  he  was  strongly 
possessed  with  the  desire  of  innovation,  and  he  enjoyed 
those  talents  which  qualified  him  for  becoming  a  popular 
preacher,  and  for  seizing  the  attention  and  Sections  of 
the  multitude.  The  magistrates  of  Dundee,  where  he 
exercised  his  mission,  were  alarmed  with  his  progress ;  and 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  treat  him  with  rigour,  they 
contented  themselves  with  denying  him  the  liberty  of 
preaching,  and  with  dismissing  nim  the  bounds  of  their 
jurisdiction.  Wishart,  moved  with  indignation  that  they 
dared  to  reject  him,  together  with  the  word  of  Q-od, 
threatened  them,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
with  some  imminent  calamity ;  and  he  withdrew  to  the 
west  country,  where  he  daily  increased  the  number  of  his 
proselytes.  Meanwhile  a  plague  broke  out  in  Dundee ; 
and  all  men  exclaimed  that  the  town  had  drawn  down 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  by  banishing  the  pious  preacher, 
and  that  the  pestilence  would  never  cease  till  they  had 
made  him  atonement  for  their  offence  against  him.  No 
sooner  did  Wishart  hear  of  this  change  in  their  disposi- 
tion than  he  returned  to  them,  and  made  them  a  new 
tender  of  his  doctrine ;  but  lest  he  should  spread  the  con- 
tagion by  bringing  multitudes  together,  he  erected  his 
piHpit  on  the  top  of  a  gate ;  the  infected  stood  within, 
the  others  without.  The  preacher,  as  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  failed  not  in  such  a  situation  to  take  advantage 
of  the  immediate  terrors  of  the  people,  and  to  enforce  his 
evangelical  mission.  After  this  he  visited  Montrose,  Perth, 
and  several  other  towns,  and  such  was  his  success  that  his 
converts  were  almost  innumerable,  and  among  these  were 
not  a  few  of  the  nobility  and  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
kingdom. 
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The  cardinal  and  the  clergy  in  general  were  greatly 
incensed  against  this  bold  and  dangerous  adyersarj,  and 
a  resolution  was  formed  to  put  an  end  to  his  attacks  upon 
the  church,  by  taking  away  nis  life  by  some  means  or  other. 
Two  attempts  were  made  to  cut  him  off  by  assassination ; 
but  he  defeated  the  first  by  his  courage,  and  the  second 
by  his  caution.  At  len^h,  finding  his  efforts  baffled, 
Beatoun  engaged  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  to  arrest  him  and 
to  deliver  him  into  his  hands ;  and  this  being  done,  he 
was  conducted  to  St.  Ajidrew's,  and,  after  a  trial,  was 
condemned  to  the  flames  as  a  heretic.  But  as  Arran,  the 
goyernor,  irresolute  in  his  temper,  would  not  consent  to 
his  execution,  the  cardinal  determined  to  inflict  the 
penalty  of  death  without  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and 
he  himself  beheld  from  his  window  the  barbarous  spec* 
tacle.  Wishart  suffered  with  unexampled  patience ;  but 
remarking  the  triumph  of  his  insulting  enemy,  foretold 
that  he  should  in  a  very  few  days,  and  in  the  very  same 
place,  lie  as  low  as  now  he  was  exalted  aloft,  in  opposition 
to  true  piety  and  religion. 

The  prophecy  was  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
event  which  it  foretold.  The  disciples  of  this  martyr, 
enraged  at  the  cruel  execution,  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  cardinal,  and  having  associated  to  them 
Norman  Lesly,  who  was  disgusted  on  account  of  some 
private  quarrel,  they  conducted  their  enterprise  with  great 
secrecy  and  success.  Early  in  the  morning  they  entered 
the  cardinal's  palace,  which  he  had  strongly  fortified,  and 
though  they  were  not  above  sixteen  in  number,  thrust 
out  a  hundred  tradesmen  and  fifty  servants,  whom  they 
seized  separately,  before  any  suspicion  arose  of  their  in* 
tentions;  and  having  shut  the  gates  proceeded  venr 
deliberately  to  execute  their  purpose  on  the  cardinal. 
That  prelate  had  been  alarmed  with  the  noise  which  he 
heard  in  the  castle,  and  had  barricadoed  the  door  of  his 
chamber :  but  finding  that  they  had  brought  fire,  in  order 
to  force  their  way,  and  having  obtained,  as  believed,  a 
promise  of  life,  he  opened  the  door,  and  his  assassins 
rushed  in  with  their  swords  drawn.  They  found  the 
cardinal  seated  in  an  elbow  chair,  and  upon  seeing  them 
he  cried  out,  *'  I  am  a  priest,  I  am  a  priest,  you  will  not 
kill  me !"  James  Melvit  then  sprang  forward,  and  stopping 
his  comrades,  bade  them  reflect  that  this  sacrifice  was  the 
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work  and  judgment  of  GK>d,  and  ought  to  be  executed 
with  becoming  deliberation  and  gravity.  Then  turning 
the  point  of  his  sword  towards  Beatoun,  he  thus  addressed 
him:  ^'Bepent  thee,  thou  wicked  cardinal,  of  all  thy  sins 
and  iniquities,  especially  of  the  murder  of  Wishart,  that 
instrument  of  God  for  the  conversion  of  these  lands  ;  it 
is  his  death  which  now  cries  vengeance  upon  thee ;  we  are 
sent  by  God  to  inflict  the  deserved  punishment.  For 
here,  before  the  Almighty,  I  protest  that  it  is  neither 
hatred  of  thy  person,  nor  love  of  thy  riches,  nor  fear  of  thy 
power,  which  moves  me  to  seek  th^  death;  but  only 
because  thou  hast  been,  and  still  remainest,  an  obstinate 
enemy  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  holy  gospel."     Having 

rken  these  words,  without  giving  Beatoun  time  to  finish 
t  repentance  to  which  he  had  exhorted  him,  he  thrust 
him  through  the  body,  and  the  cardinal  fell  dead  at  his 
feet ;  his  last  words  being,  ''  Py !  fy !  all  is  lost,  all  is 
lost!"  This  murder  was  perpetrated  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1546. 


HEADING  XVI. 

AOCESSIOK  OP   EDWABD  TI. — FIEBCO'S   COWSPIEACT. 
1647. 

XJpoH-  the  death  of  Heniy  VIII.,  Edward,  his  son  by  Jane 
Seymour,  ascended  the  throne ;  but  being  only  nine  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  the  government 
was  committed  to  sixteen  executors,  among  whom  were 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  great  officers  of 
state,  the  king's  unde  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  raised 
to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset,  being  chosen  Protector. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  foreign  events  which  oc- 
curred during  his  short  reign  was  the  celebrated  attempt 
of  Eiesco  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  Dorias  in 
Genoa. 

The  form  of  government  which  had  been  established 
in  this  city  at  the  time  when  Andrew  Doria  restored 
liberty  to  his  country,  did  not,  after  a  trial  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  give  universal  satisfaction  to  those  turbulent 
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republicans.  In  addition  to  which  G-iannetinoDoria,  whom 
his  grand  nncle  Andrew  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his 
private  fortune,  aimed  likewise  at  being  his  successor  in 
power;  and  as  he  manifested,  from  the  earliest  years,  a 
tyrannical  and  overbearing  (tisposition,  he  was  already 
feared  and  hated  as  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the 
republic. 

This  growing  disgust  having  been  observed  bv  John 
Lewis  Eiesco,  count  of  Lavagna,  encouraged  him  to 
attempt  one  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  history. 
This  young  nobleman,  the  richest  and  most  illustrious 
subject  jbi  the  republic,  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
all  the  qualities  which  wm  upon  the  human  heart,  com- 
mand respect,  or  secure  attachment ;  but  to  these  qualities 
he  added  an  insatiable  and  restless  ambition,  and  a  mind 
that  disdained  subordination.  These  various  passions 
preying  with  violence  upon  his  turbulent  and  aspiring 
mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overturning  that  domina- 
tion to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

Having  communicated  his  scheme  to  a  few  chosen 
confidants,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing  secret,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  Ferrina,  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,  it  was 
resolved  to  assassinate  the  two  Donas  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  their  party,  to  overturn  the  estabhshed 
svstem  of  government,  and  to  place  Fiesco  on  the  ducal 
throne  of  Genoa.  Time,  however,  and  preparations  were 
requisite  to  ripen  such  a  design  for  execution ;  and  while 
he  was  employed  in  carrying  on  thes^,  Eiesco  made  it  his 
chief  care  to  goard  against  everything  that  might  betray 
his  secret  or  create  suspicion.  The  disguise  he  assumed 
was  of  all  others  the  most  impenetrable.  He  seemed  to  be 
abandoned  entirely  to  pleasure  and  dissipation ;  but  amidst 
all  this  hurry  of  amusements,  he  prosecuted  his  plan  with 
the  most  cool  attention,  neither  retarding  the  design  by  a 
timid  hesitation,  nor  precipitating  the  execution  by  an 
excess  of  impatience. 

Various  consultations  were  held  by  the  conspirators  as 
to  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  execution  of  their 
purposes.  After  several  schemes  had  been  proposed  and 
rejected,  it  was  at  last  determined  to  attempt  by  open  force 
what  they  found  difficult  to  effect  by  stratagem,  and  the 
night  between  the  second  and  third  of  January  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  enterprise. 
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The  morning  of  that  day  Fiesco  employed  in  visiting 
his  friends,  passing  some  hours  among  them  with  a  spirit 
as  gay  and  unembarrassed  as  at  other  times.  Towards 
evening  he  paid  court  to  the  two  Dorias  with  his  usual 
marks  of  respect,  and  surveying  their  countenance  and 
behaviour  with  the  attention  natural  in  his  situation,  was 
happy  to  observe  the  perfect  security  in  which  they  re- 
mained, without  the  least  foresight  or  dread  of  that  storm 
which  had  been  so  lon^  gathering,  and  which  was  now 
ready  to  burst  over  their  heads.  From  their  palace  he 
hastened  to  his  own,  which  stood  by  itself  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The  gates 
had  been  set  open  in  the  morning,  and  all  persons,  with- 
out distinction,  were  allowed  to  enter,  but  strong  guards 
posted  within  the  court  suffered  no  one  to  return. 
Perrina,  meanwhile,  and  a  few  persons  entrusted  with  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  after  conducting  Eiesco's  vassals, 
as  well  as  the  crews  of  his  galleys,  into  the  palace  in 
small  bodies,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  dispersed 
themselves  throughout  the  city,  and  in  the  name  of 
their  patron,  invited  to  an  entertainment  the  principal 
citizens  whom  they  knew  to  be  disgusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Dorias,  and  to  have  inclination  as  well  as 
courage  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  government.  Of  the 
vast  number  of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace,  a^  few 
only  knew  for  what  purpose  they  were  assembled ;  the 
rest,  astonished  at  finding,  instead  of  the  preparations  for 
a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed  men  and  apartments 
filled  with  the  instruments  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other 
with  a  mixture  of  curiosity,  impatience,  and  terror. 
While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and 
agitation,  Piesco  appeared,  with  a  look  full  of  alacrity 
and  confidence ;  he  addressed  himself  to  the  persons  of 
chief  distinction,  telling  them  that  they  were  not  now 
called  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertainment,  but 
to  join  in  a  deed  of  valour,  which  would  lead  them  to  liberty 
and  immortal  renown.  He  set  before  their  eyes  the 
exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authority  of  the  elder 
Doria,  which  the  ambition  of  Oiannetino  was  about  to 
enlarge  and  render  perpetual.  "  This  unrighteous  domina- 
tion," continued  he,  "  you  have  it  now  in  your  power  to 
subvert,  and  to  establish  the  freedom  of  your  country  on 
a  firm  basis.    The  tyrants  must  be  cut  off;  I  have  taken 
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the  most  effectual  means  for  this  pmpose ;  my  associates 
are  numerous ;  I  can  depend  on  allies  and  protectors,  if 
necessary.  Happily,  the  tyrants  are  as  secure  as  I  have 
been  provident ;  their  insolent  contempt  of  their  country- 
men Has  banished  the  suspicion  and  timidity  which  usually 
render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  discern,  as  well  as  saga- 
cious to  guard  agamst,  the  yengeance  which  they  deserve. 
They  will  now  feel  the  blow,  before  they  suspect  any 
hostile  hand  to  be  nigh ;  let  us  then  sally  forth,  that  we 
may  deliver  our  country  by  one  generous  effort,  almost 
unaccompanied  with  danger  and  certain  of  success." 
These  words,  uttered  with  that  irresistible  fervour  which 
animates  the  mind  when  roused  by  great  objects,  made 
the  desired  impression  on  the  audience.  With  one  voice 
they  all  applauded  and  promised  to  second  the  under- 
taking. 

Fieseo,  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  associates 
before  he  gave  them  his  last  orders,  hastened  for  a  moment 
to  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  noble  house  of 
Cibo,  whom  he  loved  with  tender  affection,  and  whose 
beauty  and  virtue  rendered  her  worthy  of  his  love.  The 
noise  of  the  armed  men  who  crowded  the  court  and  palace 
having  long  before  reached  her  ears,  she  concluded  some 
hazardous  enterorise  to  be  in  hand,  and  she  trembled  for 
her  husband.  He  found  her  in  all  the  an^sh  of  uncer- 
tainty and  fear ;  and  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep  his 
design  concealed,  he  informed  her  of  what  he  had  under- 
taken: the  prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horror,  as  well  as 
danger,  completed  her  agony ;  and  foreboding  immediately 
in  her  mind  the  fatal  issue  of  it,  she  endeavoured  by  her 
tears,  entreaties,  and  despair,  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose.  Piesco,  after  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  and  to 
inspire  her  with  hope,  broke  from  a  situation  into  which 
an  excess  of  tenderness  had  im  warily  seduced  him,  though 
it  could  not  shake  his  resolution.  '^  Farewell,"  he  cried, 
as  he  quitted  the  apartment; ''  you  shall  either  never  see 
me  more,  or  you  shall  behold  to-morrow  everything  in 
Oenoa  subject  to  your  power." 
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EEADING  XVII. 

riBSOO's   CONSPIEAOT   (CONCLUDED). 

1547. 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted  each 
his  proper  station ;  some  were  appointed  to  assault  and 
siege  the  different  gates  of  the  city;  some  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  principal  streets  or  places  of  strength; 
Eiesco  reserved  to  himself  the  attack  of  the  harbour, 
where  Dona's  galleys  were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief 
importance,  and  of  greatest  danger.  It  was  now  midnight, 
and  the  citizens  slept  in  the  security  of  peace,  when  this 
band  of  conspirators,  numerous,  desperate,  and  well  armed, 
rushed  out  to  execute  their  plan.  They  surprised  some 
of  the  gates  without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  They 
got  possession  of  others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the 
soldiers  on  guard.  Ferrina,  with  the  galley  which  had 
been  fitted  out  against  the  Turks,  blocked  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Darsena,  or  little  harbour,  where  Doha's  fleet  lay, 
all  possibility  of  escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precaution. 
WhenFiesco  attempted  to  enter  the  galleys  from  the  shore 
to  which  they  were  made  fast,  they  were  in  no  condition 
to  make  resistance,  as  they  were  not  only  unrigged  and 
disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board,  except  the  slaves 
chained  to  the  oar.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  wa*  now 
filled  with  noise  and  tumult,  all  the  streets  resounding  with 
the  cry  of  Metco  and  Liberty  !  At  that  name,  so  popular 
and  beloved,  many  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms  and  joined 
the  conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristo^ 
cracy,  astonished  or  affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their 
houses,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  securing  them  from 
pillage.  At  last,  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  of  violence 
and  confusion  reached  the  palace  of  Doria ;  Giannetino 
started  immediately  &om  his  bed,  and  imagining  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  some  mutiny  among  the  sailors,  rushed 
out  with  a  few  attendants  and  hurried  towards  the  harbour. 
The  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to  pass, 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  conspirators,  who, 
the  moment  he  entered,  fell  upon  him  with  the  utmost 
fury,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot.  The  same  must  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerome  de  Eiesco  had 
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executed  his  brother's  ^Um,  and  had  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  attack  him  in  his  palace ;  but  he,  wishing  from 
sordid  motives  to  prevent  its  being  plundered  amidst  the 
confusion,  having  forbid  his  followers  to  advance,  Andrew 
got  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  death,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  danger,  and,  mounting  on  horseback,  saved  himself 
by  flight.  Amidst  this  general  consternation,  a  few 
senators  had  the  courage  to  assemble  in  the  palace  of  the 
republic ;  at  first,  some  of  the  most  daring  among  them 
attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  soldiers  and  to  attack  a 
body  of  the  conc^irators ;  but  being  repulsed  with  loss, 
all  agreed  that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  treat  with 
the  party  which  seemed  to  be  irresistible.  Deputies  were 
accordingly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco  what  were  the  conces- 
sions or  conditions  with  which  he  would  be  satisfied  ;  or 
rgjther  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  he  should  be  pleased 
to  prescribe. 

iut  by  this  time,  Fiesco,  with  whom  they  were  em- 
powered to  negotiate,  was  no  more.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  harbour,  where  ever^hing  had  succeeded  to 
his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  victorious  companions,  he 
heard  some  extraorcunary  uproar  on  board  the  admiral's 
galley.  Alarmed  at  the  noise,  and  fearing  that  the  slaves 
might  break  their  chains  and  overpower  his  associates,  he 
ran  thither,  but  the  plank  which  reached  from  the  shore 
to  the  vessel  happenmg  to  overturn,  he  fell  into  the  sea 
whitet  he  wa9  hurrying  forward  too  quickly ;  being  loaded 
with  heavy  armour,  he  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  perished  in 
the  very  moment  when  he  must  have  taken  full  possession 
of  evexything  his  ambitious  heart  could  desire.  Ferrina 
was  the  first  who  discovered  this  fatal  accident,  and  fore- 
seeing all  its  consequences,  concealed  it  with  the  utmost 
indu^y  from  every  one  but  a  few  leaders  of  the  conspi- 
racy. Nor  wa«  it  difficult,  amidst  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  night,  to  have  kept  it  secret  until  a  treaty 
with  the  senators  should  have  put  the  city  in  the  power 
of  the  conspirators.  All  their  nopes  of  this  were  discon- 
certed by  the  imprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  when  the 
deputies  of  the  senate  inquired  for  his  brother,  the  count 
of  Lavagn^  that  they  might  make  their  proposal  to  him, 
replied  with  a  childish  vanity, "  I  am  now  the  only  person 
to  whom  that  title  belongs,  and  with  me- vou  must  treat." 
These  words  discovered,  as  well  to  his  friends  as  to  his 
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enemies,  what  had  happened,  and  made  the  impression 
which  might  have  been  expected  on  both.  The  deputies^ 
encouraged  by  this  event,  the  only  one  which  could  occa- 
sion such  a  sudden  revolution  as  might  turn  to  their 
advantage,  assumed  instantly,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  a  new  tone,  suitable  to  the  change  in  their  circum- 
stances, and  made  high  demands,  while  they  tried  to  gain 
time  by  protracting  the  negotiation;  the  rest  of  the 
senators  were  busy  m  assembling  their  partisans,  and  in 
forming  a  body  capable  of  defen£ng  the  palace  of  the  re- 
public. On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators,  astonished 
at  the  death  of  a  man  whom  they  adored  and  trusted,  and 
placing  no  confidence  in  Jerome,  a  giddy  youth,  felt  their 
courage  die  away,  and  their  arms  fell  irom  their  hands. 
That  profound  and  amazing  secrecy  with  which  the 
conspiracy  had  been  concerted,  and  which  had  contributed 
hitherto  so  much  to  its  success,  proved  now  the  chief  cause 
of  its  miscarriage.  The  leader  was  gone,  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  acted  under  him  knew  not  his  confidants, 
and  were  strangers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There 
was  no  person  among  them  whose  authority  or  abilities 
entitled  nim  to  assume  Fiesco's  place,  or  to  finish  his  plan; 
after  having  lost  the  spirit  which  animated  it,  life  and 
activity  deserted  the  whole  body.  Many  of  the  conspi- 
rators withdrew  to  their  houses,  hoping  that  amidst  the 
darkness  of  the  night  they  had  passed  unobserved,  and 
might  remain  un^ovm.  Others  sought  for  safety  by 
a  timely  retreat,  and  before  break  of  day  most  of 
them  fled  vnth  precipitation  from  a  city  which,  but  a 
few  hours  before,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  them  as 
masters. 

Next  morning,  everything  was  quiet  in  G^noa ;  not  an 
enemy  was  to  be  seen ;  few  marks  of  the  violence  of  the 
former  night  appeared,  the  conspirators  having  conducted 
their  enterprise  vnth  more  noise  than  bloodshed,  and 
gained  all  their  advantages  by  surprise,  rather  than  by 
force  of  arms.  Towards  evening,  Andrew  Doria  returned 
to  the  city,  being  met  by  all  the  inhabitants,  who  receiyed 
him  with  acclamations  of  joy.  Though  the  disgrace  as 
well  as  danger  of  the  preceding  night  was  fresh  in  his 
mind,  and  the  mangled!^  body  of  his  kinsman  still  before 
his  eyes,  such  was  his  moderation  and  ma£;nanimity,  that 
i;he  oeGree  issued  by  the  senate  against  the  conspurators 
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did  not  exceed  that  just  measure  of  seyerity  which  was 
requisite  for  the  support  of  government,  and  was  dictated 
neither  by  the  violence  of  resentment  nor  the  rancour  of 
revenge. 


EBADING  XVIII. 

EBEnSBIClL,  EIiEOTOB  OF  SAXONY,  TAKEK  PBISOmSS  BY 
CHABLES    Y. 

1647. 

The  emperor  Charles  Y.,  no  less  than  the  pope,  had 
learned  to  make  religion  subservient  to  his  ambition  and 
policy;  he  was  resolved  to  employ  the  imputation  of 
heresy  as  a  pretence  for  subduing  the  Protestant  princes, 
and  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Germany ;  and  having  by 
his  pohtical  arts  separated  the  Palatine  (  Oerman potentate) 
ana  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  from  the  Protestant  con- 
federacy, he  took  up  arms  against  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  Landgrave  {German  prince)  of  Hesse. 

At  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  veterans,  the  emperor 
advanced  into  Saxony.  The  elector's  forces  were  more 
numerous,  but  they  were  divided.  Charles  did  not  allow 
them  time  to  unite,  but  attacked  the  main  body  at 
Mulhausen,  defeated  it  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  and  took 
the  elector  prisoner.  The  captive  prince  was  immediately 
conducted  to  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  standing  on 
the  field  of  battle,  in  the  full  exultation  of  victory.  The 
elector's  behaviour,  even  in  his  present  unfortunate  and 
humbling  condition,  was  decent  and  even  magnanimous. 
It  was  worthy  of  his  gallant  resistance.  He  alike  avoided 
a  sullen  pride  and  a  mean  submission.  "  The  fortune  of 
war,"  said  he,  "  most  gracious  emperor,  has  made  me  your 
prisoner,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated" — here  Charles  rudely 
mterrupted  him  : — "  And  am  I  then,  at  last,  acknowledged 
to  be  emperor  ?  Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you 
li&tely  allowed  me.  You  shall  be  treated  as  you  deserve !" 
tummg  from  him  with  a  haughty  air.  To  this  cruel  re- 
pulse the  king  of  the  Eomans  (the  other  title  of  Charles) 
added  reproaches  in  his  own  name,  using  expressions  still 
more  harsh  and  insulting.    The  elector  made  no  reply ; 
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but,  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  accompanied  the 
Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him. 

The  emperor  speedily  marched  towards  "Wittenberg 
(the  capital,  in  that  age,  of  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
Saxon  family),  hoping  that,  while  the  consternation  oc- 
casioned by  his  victory  was  still  recent,  the  inhabitants 
would  submit  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  their  walls. 
But  Sibylla  of  Cleves,  the  elector's  wife,  a  woman  equally 
distinguished  by  her  virtue  and  abilities,  instead  of  obey- 
ing the  imperial  summons,  or  abandoning  herself  to  tears 
and  lamentations,  on  account  of  her  husband's  misfor- 
tunes, animated  the  citizens,  by  her  example  as  well  as  ex- 
hortation, to  a  vigorous  defence ;  and  Charles,  finding  that 
he  could  not  suddenly  reduce  the  place  by  force,  had  re- 
course to  means  both  ungenerous  and  unwarlike,  but  more 
expeditious  and  certain.  He  summoned  Sibylla  a  second 
time  to  open  the  gates,  informing  her,  that,  in  case  of 
refusal,  the  elector  should  answer  with  his  head  for  her 
obstinacy.  And  to  convince  her  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
he  brought  his  prisoner  to  an  immediate  trial,  subjecting 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  in  the  empire  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  court-martial  composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
officers  ;  who,  founding  their  charge  against  him  upon  the 
imperial  ban,  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  sole  authority 
of  Charles,  and  destitute  of  every  legal  formality  which 
could  render  it  valid,  presumed  the  elector  convicted  of 
treason  and  rebellion,  and  condemned  him  to  suffer  death 
by  being  beheaded. 

Frederick  was  amusing  himself  at  chess  with  his  fellow- 
prisoner,  Ernest  of  Brunswick,  when  this  decree  was  in- 
timated to  him.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  though  with- 
out any  symptom  of  surprise  or  terror ;  and,  after  taking 
notice  of  the  irregularity  as  well  as  injustice  of  the 
proceedings  against  him,  "It  is  easy,"  said  he,  "to 
comprehend  the  emperor's  scheme ;  I  must  die  because 
"Wittenberg  refuses  to  surrender ;  and  I  will  lay  down  my 
life  with  pleasure,  if  by  that  I  can  preserve  the  dignity 
of  my  house,  and  transmit  to  my  posterity  the  inheritance, 
which  I  received  from  my  ancestors.  Heaven  grant," 
continued  he,  "  that  this  sentence  may  affect  my  '^e  and 
children  no  more  than  it  does  me  !  that  they  may  not,  for 
the  sake  of  adding  a  few  years  to  a  life  already  too  long, 
renounce  honours  and  territories  which  they  were  bom  to 
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possess  r*  He  then  turned  to  his  antagonist,  challenged 
him  to  continue  the  game,  and  played  with  his  usual 
attention  and  ingenuil^. 

It  happened  as  the  elector  had  feared,  the  account  of 
his  condemnation  was  not  received  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence at  "Wittenberg ;  Sibylla,  who  had  supported  with 
such  undaunted  fortitude  her  husband's  misfortunes,  while 
she  imagined  his  person  was  free  from  danger,  felt  e^  her 
resolution  fail  the  moment  his  Hfe  was  threatened. 
Anxious  for  his  safety,  she  despised  every  other  consider- 
ation, and  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to 
appease  the  rage  of  an  incensed  conqueror.  Meantime, 
Charles,  perceiving  that  the  expedient  he  had  tried  began 
to  produce  the  intended  effect,  fell  by  degrees  from  his 
former  firmness,  and  allowed  himself  to  soften  into  pro- 
mises of  clemency  and  forgiveness,  if  the  elector  would 
show  himself  worthy  of  favour  by  submitting  to  certain 
conditions.  Frederick,  on  whom  the  consideration  of 
what  he  himself  might  suffer  had  made  no  impression, 
was  melted  by  the  tears  of  a  wife  whom  he  loved.  He 
could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  his  family ;  in  compli- 
ance with  their  repeated  solicitations,  he  agreed  to 
articles  of  accommodation  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  rejected  with  disdain — to  resign  the  electoral  dignity, 
to  put  the  imperial  troops  immediately  in  possession  of 
his  capital,  and  to  remam  the  emperor's  prisoner.  In 
return  for  these  important  concessions,  Charles  promised 
not  only  to  spare  his  life,  but  to  settle  upon  him  and  his 
posterity  the  city  of  Gcftha  and  its  territory,  with  a 
revenue  of  fifty  thousand  florins. 


EEADINa  XIX. 

AOCBSSIOK  OF  MAET. — SOITMAK  THE  MAGKIFICBKT. 
1553. 

Edwabb  died  of  consumption  in  1553,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age ;  and,  from  his  zeal  for  religion,  excluded 
by  will  his  sister  Mary  from  the  succession,  which  he 
transferred  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  grand-daughter  to  a  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.    The  tragical  end  of  this  amiable  and 
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accomplished  hdj  is  well  known.  Her  death  left  Mary 
without  a  competitor.  Upon  her  accession  she  immedi- 
ately lighted  up  the  flames  of  religious  persecution,  to 
which  she  consigned  the  most  illustrious  reformers.  Her 
husband,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  as  remorseless  a  bigot 
as  herself;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  same  horrible  crime, 
the  murder  of  his  own  son,  of  which  he  was  a<;cused, 
should  have  also  been  perpetrated  a  few  years  before  by 
the  commander  of  the  faitnful,  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 
The  account  of  this  fatal  deed  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  most 
powerful  interest  in  the  reader,  and  awaken  all  his  sym- 
pathies. 

Solyman,  though  distinguished  by  many  accomplish* 
ments  from  the  other  Ottoman  princes,  had  all  the 
passions  peculiar  to  that  violent  and  haughty  race.  He 
was  jealous  of  his  authority,  sudden  as  well  as  furious  in 
his  anger,  and  susceptible  of  all  that  rage  of  love  which 
reigns  in  the  East,  and  often  produces  the  wildest  and 
most  tragical  effects:  his  favourite  mistress  was  a  Cir- 
cassian slave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  son 
called  Mustapha,  whom,  both,  on  account  of  his  birthright 
and  merit,  he  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  crown.  Eoxa- 
lana,  a  Eussian  captive,  soon  supplanted  the  Circassian, 
and  gained  the  sultan's  heart.  Having  the  address  to 
retain  the  conquest  which  she  had  ma<fe,  she  kept  pos- 
session of  his  love,  without  any  rival,  for  many  years ; 
during  which  she  brought  him  several  sons  and  one 
daughter.  All  the  happiness,  however,  which  she  derived 
from  the  unbounded  sway  that  she  had  acquired  over  a 
monarch  whom  one-half  of  the  world  revered  or  dreaded, 
was  embittered  by  perpetual  reflections  on  Mustapha*8 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  of  her  sons, 
who,  she  foresaw,  would  be  immediately  sacrificed  by  the 
barbarous  jealousy  of  Turkish  poUcy,  to  the  safety  of 
the  new  emperor.  By  dwelling  continually  on  this 
melancholy  iaea,  she  came  gradually  to  view  Mustapha 
as  the  enemy  of  her  children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more 
than  a  step-mother's  ill  will.  This  prompted  her  to  wish 
his  destruction,  in  order  to  secure  for  one  of  her  own 
sons  the  throne,  which  was  destined  for  him.  Nor  did  she 
want  either  ambition  to  attempt  such  a  high  enterprise, 
or  the  arts  reouisite  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Having  prevailed  on  the  sultan  to  give  her  only  daughter 
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in  marriage  to  Eustan,  the  ^prand  vizier,  she  disclosed  her 
scheme  to  that  crafty  mimster,  who  perceiving  that  it 
was  to  his  own  interest  to  co-operate  with  her,  readily 
promised  his  assistance  towards  aggrandizing  that  hranch 
of  the  royal  line  to  which  he  was  so  nearly  allied. 

As  soon  as  Eozalana  had  concerted  measures  with 
this  able  confidant,  she  began  to  affect  a  wonderful 
zeal  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  to  which  Solymaa  was 
superstitiously  attached,  and  proposed  to  found  and 
endow  a  royal  mosque,  a  work  of  great  expense,  but 
deemed  by  the  Turks  meritorious  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  mufti  {Mahometan  high  priest)  whom  she  consisted, 
approved  much  of  her  pious  intention ;  but,  having  been 
gamed  and  instructed  by  Eustan,  told  her  that  she  being 
a  slave  could  derive  no  benefit  herself  firom  that  holy 
deed,  for  all  the  merit  of  it  would  accrue  to  Solymau,  the 
master  whose  property  she  was.  Upon  this  she  seemed 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into  the 
.  deepest  melancholy,  as  if  she  had  been  disgusted  with 
life  and  all  its  enjoyments.  Solyman,  who  was  absent 
with  the  army,  being  informed  of  this  dejection  of  mind, 
and  the  cause  which  had  produced  it,  discovered  all  the 
solicitude  of  a  lover  to  remove  it,  and,  by  a  writing  under 
his  hand,  declared  her  a  free  woman.  Eoxalana,  having 
gained  this  point,  proceeded  to  build  the  mosque,  and 
resumed  her  usual  gaiety  of  spirit ;  but  when  Solyman,  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  wished  to  renew  his  former 
intercourse,  she  refused  unless  she  was  made  his  wife.  The 
amorous  monarch  was  not  long  before  he  solemnly  mar- 
ried her,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Mahometan  ritual, 
though  by  so  doing  he  disregarded  a  maxim  of  policy 
which  the  pride  of  the  Ottoman  blood  has  taught  all  the 
sultans  since  Bajazet  I.  to  consider  as  inviolable.  From 
this  time  none  of  the  Turkish  monarchs  had  married, 
because,  when  he  was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner, 
by  Tamerlane,  his  wife  had  been  abused  with  barbarous 
insolence  by  the  Tatars.  That  no  similiar  calamity 
might  subject  the  Ottoman  family  to  the  like  disgrace, 
the  above  resolution  was  adopted. 

But  the  more  imcommon  the  step  was,  the  more  it  con- 
vinced Eoxalana  of  the  unbounded  influence  which  she 
had  acquired  over  the  sultan's  heart;  and  emboldened 
her  to  prosecute,  with  greater  hope   of  success,  the 
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scheme  that  she  had  formed  in  order  to  destroy  Mustapha; 
This  young  prince,  having  been  entrusted  by  his  fatner, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  sultans  in  that  age,  with 
the  government  of  several  distant  provinces,  was  at  that 
time  invested  with  the  administration  of  Diarbequir,  the 
ancient  Mesopotamia,  which  Solyman  had  wrested  firom 
the  Persians^  and  ad^bd  to  his  empire.  In  all  these  dif- 
ferent commands  Mustapha  had  conducted  himself  with 
such  cautious  prudence  as  could  give  no  offence  to  his 
father,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  governed  with  so 
much  moderation  as  well  as  justice,  and  displayed  such 
valour  and  generosity,  as  rendered  him  equally  the  favourite 
of  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the  soldiery. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vice  to  his 
charge  that  could  impair  the  high  opinion  which  his 
father  entertained  of  him.  Eoxalana's  malevolence  was 
more  refined;  she  turned  his  virtues  against  him,  and 
made  use  of  these  as  engines  for  his  destruction.  She 
often  mentioned  in  Solyman's  presence,  the  splendid 
qualities  of  his  son;  she  celebrated  his  courage,  his 
liberality,  his  popular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exaggerated 
praise.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  that  the  sultan  heard 
these  often  repeated  encomiums  with  uneasiness;  that 
suspicion  of  his  son  began  to  mingle  itself  with  his 
former  esteem ;  and  that  by  degrees  he  came  to  view  him 
with  jealousy  and  fear, — ^she  introduced,  as  by  accident, 
some  discourse  concerning  the  rebellion  of  his  &ther 
Seltm,  against  Bajazet,  his  grandfather ;  she  took  notice 
of  the  bravery  of  the  veteran  troops  under  Mustapha's 
command,  ana  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbequir  to  the 
territories  of  the  Persian  sophi  (emperor),  Solyman's  mortal 
enemy.  By  these  arts,  whatever  remained  of  parental 
tenderness  was  entirely  extinguished,  and  such  passions 
were  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  sultan,  as  gave  Eoxa- 
lana's malignant  suggestions  the  colour  not  only  of  pro- 
bability but  of  truth.  A  deep-rooted  hatred  succeeded 
now  to  his  suspicions  and  fear  of  Mustapha ;  he  appointed 
spies  to  observe  and  report  all  his  words  and  actions ;  he 
watched  and  stood  on  his  guard  against  him  as  his  most 
dangerous  enemy. 
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EEADING  XX. 

SOLTMijr   THE   MAGinriCENT    (CONCLUDED). 

1558. 

Hating  thus  alienated  the  sultan's  heart  from  Mustapha^ 
Boxalana  ventured  upon  another  step.  She  entreated 
Soljman  to  allow  her  own  sons  the  liberty  of  appearing 
at  court,,  hoping  that  by  gaining  access  to  their  father 
they  might,  by  their  good  qualities  and  dutiful  deport- 
ment, insinuate  themselves  into  that  place  in  bis  affec* 
tions  which  Mustapha  had  formerly  held ;  and,  though 
what  she  demanded  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
Ottoman  family  in  that  age,  the  uxorious  monarch  granted 
her  request.  To  all  these  female  intrigues  Eustan  added 
an  artinee  still  more  subtle,  which  completed  the  emperor's 
delusion,  and  heightened  his  jealousy  and  fear.  He 
wrote  to  the  bashaws  (governors)  of  the  provinces  ad- 
jacent to  Diarbequir,  mstructing  them  to  send  him 
r^^ular  intelligence  of  Mustapha's  proceedings  in  his 
government,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  private  hint, 
emanating,  apparently,  from  his  zeal  for  their  interest, 
that  nothing  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan 
than  to  receive  favourable  accounts  of  a  son  whom  he 
destined  to  sustain  the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  name.  The 
bashaws,  ignorant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  eager 
to  pay  court  to  their  sovereign  at  such  an  easy  price, 
filled  their  letters  with  studied  but  fatal  panegyrics  of 
Mustapha,  representing  him  as  a  prince  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed such  an  illustrious  father,  and  as  endowed  with 
talents  which  might  enable  him  to  emulate,  perhaps  to 
equal,  his  fame.  These  letters  were  industriously  shown 
to  Solyman,  at  the  seasons  when  it  was  known  that  they 
would  make  the  deepest  impression.  Every  expression 
in  recommendation  of  his  son  wounded  hun  to  the  heart ; 
he  suspected  his  principal  ofiicers  of  being  ready  to  favour 
the  most  desperate  attempts  of  a  prince  whom  they  were 
so  fond  to  praise ;  and  fancying  that  he  saw  them  already 
assaulting  his  throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  determined, 
while  it  was  yet  in  his  power,  to  anticipate  the  blow, 
and  to  secure  his  own  safety  by  his  son's  death. 
For  this  purpose,  though  mider  pretence  of  renewing 
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ihe  war  against  Persia^  he  ordered  Eustan  to  march 
towards  Diarbequir,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  armj, 
and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  he  deemed  inconsistent 
with  his  own  safety.-  But  that  crafty  minister  did  not 
choose  to  be  loaded  with  the  odium  of  having  executed 
this  cruel  order.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Syria  he 
wrote  to  Soljman  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent  as 
called  for  his  immediate  {)resence;  that  the  camp  was 
full  of  Mustapha's  emissaries ;  that  many  of  the  sddiers 
were  corrupted ;  that  the  affections  of  all  leaned  towards 
him;  that  he  had  discovered  a  negotiation  which  had 
been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of  Persia,  in  order  to 
marry  Mustapha  with  one  of  his  daughters;  that  he 
already  felt  his  own  talents  as  well  as  authority  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  such  an  arduous  conjunc- 
ture ;  that  the  sultan  alone  had  sagacity  to  discern  what 
resolution  should  be  taken  in  those  circumstances,  and 
power  to  carry  that  resolution  into  effect. 

This  charge  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  sophi, 
Boxalana  and  Bustan  had  reserved  as  the  last  and  most 
envenomed  of  all  their  calumnies.  It  operated  with  the 
violence  which  they  expected  from  Solyman's  inveterate 
abhorrence  of  the  Persians,  and  threw  him  into  the 
wildest  transports  of  rage.  He  set  out  instantly  for 
Syria,  and  hastened  thither  with  all  the  precipitation  and 
impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.  As  soon  as  he  joined  his 
army  near  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted  measures  with 
Bustan,  he  sent  a  chiaus,  or  messenger  of  the  court,  to 
his  son,  requiring  him  to  repair  immediately  to  his  pre- 
sence. Mustapha,  though  no  stranger  to  his  step-mother's 
machinations,  or  to  Bustan's  maHce,  or  to  his  father's 
violent  temper,  yet,  relying  on  his  own  innocence,  and 
hoping  to  discredit  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  by  the 
promptitude  of  his  obedience,  followed  the  messenger 
without  delay  to  Aleppo.  The  moment  he  arrived  in  the 
camp,  he  was  introduced  into  the  sultan's  tent.  As  he 
entered  it,  he  observed  nothing  that  could  give  him  any 
alarm ;  no  additional  crowd  of  attendants,  no  body  of 
armed  guards,  but  the  same  order  and  silence  which 
always  reign  in  the  sultan's  apartments.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  several  mutes  {executioners)  appeared, 
at  the  sight  of  whom,  Mustapha,  knowing  his  fate,  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  ^'Ho!  my  death,"  and  attempted  to 
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fly.  The  mutes  rushed  forward  to  seize  him ;  he  resisted 
and  struggled,  demanding  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to 
see  the  sultan ;  and  despair,  together  with  the  hope  of 
findings  protection  from  the  soldiers,  if  he  could  escape 
out  of  the  tent,  animated  him  with  such  extraordinary 
strength,  that,  for  some  time,  he  baffled  all  the  ejSbrts  of 
the  executioners.  Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his 
son's  cries,  as  well  as  of  the  noise  which  the  struggle 
occasioned.  Impatient  of  this  delay  of  his  revenge,  and 
struck  with  terror  at  the  thought  of  Mustapha's  escaping, 
he  drew  aside  the  curtain  which  divided  the  tent,  and 
thrusting  in  his  head,  darted  a  fierce  look  at  the  mutes, 
and  with  vrild  and  threatening  gestures,  seemed  to  chide 
them  for  sloth  and  timidity.  At  sight  of  his  father's 
furious  and  unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapha's  strength 
Mled,  and  his  courage  forsook  him ;  the  mutes  fastened 
the  bowstring  about  his  neck,  and  in  a  moment  put  an 
end  to  his  life. 

The  dead  body  was  exposed  before  the  sultan's  tent. 
The  soldiers  gathered  round  and  contemplated  the  moum- 
fdl  object  with  astonishment,  sorrow,  and  indignation;  nor 
was  there  one  of  them  who  tasted  food,  or  even  water, 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Next  morning  the 
same  silence  and  solitude  reigned  in  the  camp;  and 
Solyman,  being  afraid  that  some  dreadful  storm  would 
follow  this  sudden  calm,  in  order  to  appease  the  enraged 
soldiers,  deprived  Bustan  of  the  seals,  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  camp,  and  raised  Achmet,  a  gallant  officer 
much  beloved  in  the  army,  to  the  dignity  of  vizier.  But 
when  all  fears  of  a  mutmy  had  subsided,  Achmet  was 
remoyed  by  the  bowstring,  and  Bustan  again  received  into 
&your.  This  infamous  minister,  together  with  his  former 
power,  re-assumed  the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of 
Mustapha,  which  he  had  concerted  with  Boxalana ;  and 
as  they  were  afraid  that  an  only  son  whom  Mustapha  had 
left  might  grow  up  to  avenge  his  death,  they  succeeded, 
by  empoying  the  same  arts,  in  inspiring  Solyman  with 
like  fears,  and  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  issue  orders  for 
putting  to  death  that  young  and  innocent  prince.  These 
orders  were  but  too  faithfully  executed,  and  thus  no  rival 
was  left  to  dispute  the  Ottoman  throne  with  the  sons  of 
Boxalana. 
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EBADING  XXI. 

MABTYBDOM   OP   BIDLEt   AlTD   LATIMBE. 
1555. 

Maby's  authority  having  been  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  suppression  of  Wyat's  rebellion,  and  by  the 
arrival  of  her  husband,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  England, 
she  proceeded  to  adopt  every  means  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  superstition.  Cardinal  Pole  arrived  in  England 
shortly  after,  with  legatine  powers  from  the  pope ;  both 
houses  of  parliament  immediately  voted  an  address  to 
Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that  the  nation  had 
been  guilty  of  a  most  horrible  defection  fi*om  the  true 
church,  declaring  their  resolution  to  repeal  all  laws 
enacted  in  prejudice  of  the  Eomish  religion,  and  praying 
their  majesties,  happily  uninfected  with  that  criminal 
schism,  to  intercede  with  the  holy  father  {the  pope)  for 
the  absolution  and  forgiv^iess  of  their  penitent  subjects. 
The  request  was  readily  granted,  and  the  parliament 
and  kingdom  were  again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  The  consequence  of  this  reconciliation  was,  that 
the  punishment  by  fire  was  rigorously  employed  against 
the  most  eminent  reformers.  Of  all  the  martyrs  who 
thus  suffered,  none  have  excited  so  much  interest  as 
Bidley  and  Latimer. 

The  horrible  scene  of  their  barbarous  murder  took 
place  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1555,  at  Oxford,  the 
place  of  execution  being  upon  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
m  the  ditch  over  against  Bailey  College;  and  for  fear 
of  any  tumult  that  might  arise,  the  Lord  Williams  was 
conmumded  by  the  queen's  letters  to  superintend  the 
execution,  and  the  nouseholders  of  the  city,  to  be 
his  assistants,  sufficientlv  appointed;  and  when  every-* 
thing  was  in  readiness,  the  prisoners  were  brought  forth 
by  the  mayor  and  the  baiuffs.  Master  Eidley  had  a 
fair  black  gown,  furred,  and  faced  with  some  such  as  he 
was  wont  to  wear,  being  bishop,  and  a  tippet  of  velvet, 
furred  likewise,  about  his  neck ;  a  velvet  nightcap  upon 
his  head,  and  a  comer  cap  upon  the  same ;  going  in  a 
pair  of  slippers  to  the  stake,  and  walking  between  the 
mayor  ana  aldermen. 
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After  him  came  Master  Latimer,  in  a  poor  Bristow 
£rieze  frock,  all  worn,  with  his  buttoned  cap  and  kerchief 
upon  his  head,  all  readj  for  the  fire ;  a  new  long  shroud 
hanging  oyer  his  hose  down  to  his  feet;  which  at  the 
first  sight  stirred  men's  hearts  to  see  upon  them,  behold- 
ing, on  the  one  side,  the  honour  they  sometime  had,  on 
the  other,  the  calamity  whereunto  they  were  fallen. 

Master  Doctor  Eidley,  as  he  passed  towards  Bocardo, 
looked  up  where  Master  Cranmer  did  lie,  hoping  belike 
to  have  seen  him  at  the  glass  window,  and  to  have  spoken 
unto  him,  but  then  Master  Cranmer  was  busy  with  Friar 
Soto  and  his  fellows,  disputing  together,  so  that  he  could 
not  see  him  through  that  occasion  (o^  that  account) ;  when 
Master  Bidley,  looking  back,  espied  Master  Latimer 
coming  after,  unto  whom  he  said,  "  Ah !  be  ye  there  ?" 
"Yea,"  said  Master  Latimer,  "have  after  as  fast  as  I 
can  follow."  So  he  following  a  pretty  way  off,  at  length 
they  came  both  to  the  stake,  the  one  aner  the  other; 
when  first.  Doctor  Bidley  entering  the  place,  marvellously 
earnestly  holding  up  his  hand,  looked  towards  heaven ; 
then,  shortly  after,  espying  Master  Latimer,  with  a  mon« 
strous  cheerful  look,  he  ran  to  him,  embraced  and  kissed 
him,  and,  as  they  that  stood  near  reported,  comforted  him, 
saying,  "  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  Qt)d  will  either 
assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame  or  else  strengthen  us  to 
abide  it :"  with  that  went  he  to  the  stake  by  it,  kissed  it, 
and  effectuously  prayed;  and  behind  him,  Msister  Latimer 
as  earnestly  calling  upon  Otod  as  he.  After  they  arose, 
the  one  talked  with  the  other  a  little  while,  till  they  which 
were  appointed  to  see  execution,  removed  themselves  out 
of  the  sun.     What  they  said  I  can  learn  of  no  man. 

Dr.  Smith  now  began  his  sermon  to  them,  upon  this 
text  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Ist  Epistle  to 
ttie  Corinthians,  "If  I  give  my  body  to  the  fire  to  be  burnt, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  shall  gain  nothing  thereby."  He 
concluded  his  sermon,  which  was  scant  (short),  in  all  a 
qtLarter  of  an  hour,  by  a  very  short  exhortation  to  them 
to  recant,  and  to  come  home  again  to  the  church,  and 
save  theii*  lives  and  souls,  which  else  were  condemned. 

Doctor  Eidley  now  said  to  Master  Latimer,  "  WiU  you 
begin  to  answer  the  sermon,  or  shall  I  ?"  Master  Latimer 
said, "  Begin  you  first,  I  pray  you."  "  I  wiU,"  said  Doctor 
Eidley. 
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Thus  having  spoken,  Dr.  Eidley  and  Master  Latimer 
kneeled  down  upon  their  knees  towards  my  Lord  Williams 
of  Tame,  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  divers  other 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  which  sate 
upon  a  form  thereoy,  unto  whom  Doctor  Kidley  said,  "  I 
beseech  you,  my  lord,  even  for  Christ's  sake,  that  I  may 
speak  out  two  or  three  words ;"  and  whilst  my  lord  bent 
his  head  to  the  mates  and  vice-chancellor,  to  know,  as  it 
appeared,  whether  he  might  give  him  leave  to  speak,  the 
bailiffs  and  Doctor  Marshall,  vice-chancellor,  ran  hastily 
unto  him,  and  with  their  hands  stopped  his  mouth,  and 
said,  "  Master  Eidley,  if  you  will  revoke  your  erroneous 
opinions,  and  recant  the  same,  you  shall  not  only  have 
lioerty  so  to  do,  but  also  the  benefit  of  a  subject,  that  is, 
have  your  life."  "  Not  otherwise  ?"  said  Master  Eidley. 
"  No,"  quoth  Doctor  Marshall ;  "  therefore,  if  you  will 
not  so  do,  there  is  no  remedy  but  you  must  suffer  for 
your  deserts."  "  Well,"  quoth  Doctor  Eidley,  "  so  long 
as  the  breath  is  in  my  body,  I  will  never  deny  my  Lord 
Christ,  and  his  known  truth.  God's  will  be  done  in  me." 
And  with  this  he  rose  up,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Well,  then  I  commit  our  cause  to  Almighty  God, 
which  shall  indifferently  {impartially)  judge  afl." 

To  whose  saying.  Master  Latimer  added  his  old  posie 
(motto),  ''Well,  there  is  nothing  hid  but  it  shaU  be 
opened,"  and  he  said  he  could  answer  Smith  well  enough 
it  he  might  be  suffered.  Incontinently  {immediate^) 
they  were  commanded  to  make  them  ready,  which  they,., 
vnth  all  meekness,  obeyed.  Master  Eidley  took  his  gown' 
and  tippet  and  gave  to  his  brother-in-law,  Master  Ship- 
side,  wno,  all  his  time  of  imprisonment,  although  he 
might  not  be  suffered  to  come  to  him,  lay  there  at  his 
own  charge,  to  provide  him  necessaries,  winch,  from  time 
to  time,  he  sent  aim  by  the  serjeant  that  kept  him.  Some 
other  of  his  apparel,  that  was  little  worth,  ne  gave  away, 
other  the  bailijQTs  took. 

He  gave  away,  besides,  divers  other  small  thin^  to 
gentlemen  standing  by,  and  divers  of  them  plentuully 
weeping.  As  to  Sir  Henry  Lea,  he  gave  him  a  new 
groat ;  and  to  divers  of  my  Lord  WilliMus's  gentlemen, 
some  napkins,  some  nutmegs,  and  races  of  ginger,  his 
dial,  and  such  other  things  as  he  had  about  him  to  every 
one  that  stood  next  him.     Some  plucked  the  points 
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off  his  hose ;  happj  was  he  that  might  get  any  rag  of 
him. 

Master  Latimer  gave  nothing,  but  very  quietly  suffered 
his  keeper  to  pull  off  his  hose  and  his  other  array  (yor- 
menUi),  which  to  look  unto  was  yery  simple ;  and  being 
stripped  unto  his  shroud,  he  seemea  as  comely  a  person 
to  tnem  that  were  there  present,  as  one  shoidd  usually 
see ;  and  whereas  in  his  clothes  he  appeared  a  crooked 
and  silly  old  man,  he  now  stood  bolt  upright  as  comely  a 
&ther  as  one  might  lightly  (easily)  behold. 

Then  Master  Eidley,  being  in  his  shirt,  stood  upon  the 
aforesaid  stone,  and  held  up  his  hands  and  sai^  "  Oh ! 
heavenly  Father,  I  give  thee  most  hearty  thanks  for  that 
thou  hast  called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  thee,  even  unto 
death ;  I  beseech  thee.  Lord  God,  take  mercy  upon  this 
realm  of  England,  and  deliver  the  same  from  all  her 
enemies." 

Then  the  smith  took  a  chain  of  iron,  and  brought  the 
same  about  both  Doctor  Eidley's  and  Master  Latimer's 
middles;  and  as  he  was  knocking  in  a  staple,  Doctor 
Bidley  took  the  chain  in  his  hand  and  shaked  the  same, 
for  it  did  girder  his  belly,  and  looked  aside  to  the  smith 
and  said,  "  Good  fellow,  knock  it  in  hard,  for  the  flesh 
will  have  his  course."  Then  his  brother  did  bring  him 
gunpowder  in  a  bag,  and  would  have  tied  the  same  about 
his  neck.  Master  Eidley  asked  what  it  was ;  his  brother 
said  "  gunpowder."  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  take  it  to 
be  sent  of  God,  therefore  I  will  receive  it  as  sent  of  him. 
And  have  you  any,"  said  he,  "  for  my  brother  ?"  meaning 
Master  Latimer.  "  Tea,  that  I  have,"  ^uoth  his  brother. 
"  Then  give  it  unto  him,"  said  he,  "  betime,  lest  ye  come 
too  late."  So  his  brother  went  and  carried  of  the  same 
gunpowder  unto  Master  Latimer. 

Taen  they  brought  a  faggot  kindled  with  fire,  and  laid 
the  same  down  at  Doctor  Eidley's  feet,  to  whom  Master 
Latimer  spake  in  this  manner :  "  Be  of  good  comfort, 
Doctor  Eidley,  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  light 
such  a  candle,  by  G-od's  grace,  in  England,  as,  I  trust, 
shall  never  be  put  out." 

And  so  the  fire  being  given  unto  them,  when  Doctor 
Eidley  saw  the  fire  flaming  up  towards  him,  he  cried  with 
a  wonderful  loud  voice,  In  manus  tuas,  Bomine,  commendo 
tpiritum  meum  ;  Domine,  recipe  gpiritum  meum  ! — ("  Lito 
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thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit ;  Lord,  receive 
my  spirit.")  And  after  repeating  this  latter  part  often 
in  English,  "Lord,  Lord,  receive  my  spirit  I"  Master 
Latimer  crying  on  the  other  side,  "Oh!  Eather  of 
heaven,  receive  my  soul!"  who  received  the  flame,  as 
it  were  embracing  of  it.  After  that  he  had  stroked  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  ^s  it  were  bathed  them  a  little 
in  the  fire,  he  soon  died,  as  it  appeareth,  with  very  little 
pain  or  none.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  end  of 
this  old  and  blessed  servant  of  God,  Master  Latimer, 
for  whose  laborious  travel,  fruitful  life,  and  constant 
death,  the  whole  realm  hath  cause  to  give  thanks  to 
God. 

But  Master  Eidley,  by  reason  of  the  evil-making  of  the 
fire  unto  him;  because  the  wooden  faggots  were  laid 
about  the  gosse  {furze)  and  over  high  built,  the  ^e 
burned  first  beneath,  being  kept  down  by  the  wood,  which, 
when  he  felt,  he  desired  them,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  let  the 
fire  come  to  him ;  which,  when  his  brother-in-law  heard, 
but  not  well  understood,  intending  to  rid  him  out  of  his 
pain,  for  the  which  cause  he  gave  attendance,  as  one  in 
such  sorrow  not  well  advised  what  he  did,  heaped  faggots 
upon  him,  so  that  he  clean  covered  him ;  which  made  the 
fire  more  vehement  beneath,  that  it  burned  clean  aU  his 
nether  (lower)  parts,  before  it  once  touched  the  upper ; 
this  made  him  leap  up  and  down  under  the  faggots,  and 
often  desire  them  to  let  the  fire  come  unto  him,  sapng, "  I 
cannot  bum,"  which  indeed  appeared  well,  for  after  his 
legs  were  consumed,  by  reason  of  his  struggling  through 
the  pain,  he  showed  that  side  towards  us  clean,  shirt  and 
all,  untouched  with  flame.  Yet,  in  all  this  torment,  he 
forgot  not  to  call  unto  God,  still  having  in  his  mouth, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,"  intermingling  his  cry, "  Let 
the  fire  come  unto  me,  I  cannot  burn."  La  which  pain  he 
laboured,  till  one  of  the  standers  by,  with  his  bill,  pulled 
off  the  faggots  above,  and  where  he  (Doctor  Eidley)  saw 
the  fire  fiame  up,  he  pressed  himself  into  that  side ;  and 
when  the  fiame  touched  the  gunpowder  he  was  seen  to 
stir  no  more,  but  burned  on  the  other  side,  falling  down 
at  Master  Latimer's  feet.  Which  some  said  happened  by 
reason  that  the  chain  loosed,  others  said  that  he  fell  over 
the  chain  by  reason  of  the  poise  {balancing)  of  his  body^ 
and  the  weakness  of  the  limbei.  Some  said  that  before  he 
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was  like  to  fall  &om  the  stake,  he  desired  them  to  hold 
him  to  it  with  their  bills.  However  it  was,  surely  it  moved 
hundreds  to  tears,  in  beholding  the  horrible  sight.  Signs, 
there  were,  of  sorrow  on  every  side,  and  whoso  considered 
their  preferment  in  times  past,  the  places  of  honour  that 
they  sometime  (Jhrmerh/)  occupied  m  the  commonwealth, 
the  favour  they  were  in  with  their  princes,  and  the  opinion 
(character)  of  learning  they  had,  could  not  choose  but 
sorrow  with  tears,  to  see  so  great  dignity,  honour,  and 
estimation,  so  many  godly  virtues,  the  study  of  so  many 
years,  such  excellent  learning,  to  be  put  into  the  fire  and 
consumed  in  one  moment. 


EEADING  XXII. 

DEATH   OF  THE   EMPEEOB   GHAELES  V. 
1556. 

The  year  1556  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  death 
of  the  most  powerful  European  monarch  since  the  time 
of  Charlemagne ;  of  a  prince  who  having  wielded  the 
sceptres  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  added  to  these 
vast  dominions  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  "World,  ended 
by  becoming  a  living  example  of  the  vanity  of  all  human 
greatness. 

The  voluntary  abdication  of  Charles  V*  in  favour  of  his 
son  is  well  known.  Of  all  the  vast  possessions  which  he 
resigned  to  Philip,  he  reserved  nothing  to  himself  but  an 
annual  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray 
the  charges  of  his  family,  and  to  afbrd  him  a  small  sum 
for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity.  Upon  entering  his 
retreat,  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  near  the  town  of 
Placencia,  in  Estramadura,  Charles  formed  such  a  plan 
for  himself,  as  would  have  suited  the  condition  of  a  private 
gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  table  was  neat, 
but  plain ;  his  domestics  few,  his  intercourse  with  them 
familiar ;  all  the  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  forms  of 
attendance  on  his  person  were  entirely  abolished,  as 
destructive  of  that  social  ease  and  tranquillity  which  he 
courted,  in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  days.  As 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  together  with  his  deliverances 
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from  the  burdens  and  cares  of  government,  procured  him, 
at  first,  a  considerable  remission  from  the  acute  pains  with 
which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  he  enjoyed,  perhaps, 
more  complete  satisfaction  in  this  humble  solitude  than 
all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  The  ambitious 
thoughts  and  projects  which  had  so  long  engrossed  and 
disquieted  him,  were  quite  effaced  from  his  mind;  far  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  political  transactions  of  the  princes 
of  Europe,  he  restrained  his  curiosity  even  from  any 
inquiry  ^concerning  them. 

Other  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied  him. 
Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his 
own  hands ;  sometimes  he  rode  out  to  the  neighbouring  • 
wood  on  a  little  horse,  the  only  one  he  kept,  attended  by 
a  single  servant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined 
him  to  his  apartment,  which  often  happened,  and  deprived 
him  of  these  more  active  recreations,  he  either  admitted 
a  few  gentlemen  who  resided  near  the.  monastery  to  visit 
him,  and  entertained  them  familiarly  at  his  table  ;  or  he 
employed  himself  in  studying  mechanical  principles,  and 
in  forming  curious  works  of  mechanism,  of  which  he  had 
always  been  remarkably  fond,  and  to  which  his  genius 
was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  he  had  engaged 
Tomano,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  that  age, 
to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat.  He  laboured  together 
with  him  in  framing  models  of  the  most  useful  machines, 
as  well  as  in  making  experiments  with  regard  to  their 
respective  powers,  and  it  was  not  seldom  that  the  ideas  of 
the  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the  intentions  of  the 
artist.  He  relieved  his  mind  at  intervals  with  slighter  and 
more  fantastic  works  of  mechanism ;  in  fashioning  puppets 
which,  by  the  structure  of  internal  springs,  mimicked  the 
gestures  of  men,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  igno- 
rant monks,  who,  beholding  movements  which  they  could 
not  comprehend,  sometimes  distrusted  their  senses,  and 
sometimes  suspected  Charles  and  Torriano  of  being  in 
compact  with  mvisible  powers.  He  was  likewise  par- 
ticularly curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks 
and  watches,  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that 
he  could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike, 
he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  as  well 
as^regret  on  his  own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so  much 
time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing 
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mankind  to  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning 
the  intricate  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion. 

But  in  what  manner  soever  Charles  disposed  of  the  rest 
of  his  time,  he  constantly  reserved  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  for  religious  exercises.  He  regularly  attended  divine 
service  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  every  morning  and 
evening ;  he^took  great  pleasure  in  reading  books  of  de* 
Totion,  particularly  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Bernard,  and  conversed  much  with  his  confessor  and  the 
prior  of  the  monastery  on  pious  subjects.  Thus  did 
Charles  pass  the  first  year  of  his  retreat,  in  a  manner  not 
unbecoming  a  man  perfectly  diseogaged  from  the  affiurs 
of  the  present  life,  and  standing  on  the  confines  of  a  future 
world,  either  in  innocent  amusements,  which  soothed  his 
pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excessive  applica* 
tion  to  business ;  or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he 
deemed  necessary  in  preparing  for  another  state. 

But  about  six  months  before  his  death,  the  gout,  afler 
a  longer  intermission  than  usual,  returned  with  a  propor- 
tional increase  of  violence.  His  shattered  constitution  had 
not  vigour  enough  remaining  to  withstand  such  a  shock. 
It  enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  this 
period  we  hardly  discern  any  traces  of  that  soimd  and 
masculine  understanding,  which  distinguished  Charles 
among  his  contemporaries.  An  illiberal  and  timid 
superstition  depressed  his  spirit.  He  had  no  relish  for 
amusements  of  any  kind ;  he  endeavoured  to  conform  in 
his  manner  of  living  to  all  the  rigour  of  monkish  austerity; 
he  desired  no  other  society  than  that  of  monks,  and  was 
almost  continually  employed  with  them  in  chanting  the 
hymns  of  the  missal  (the  Boman  Catholic  prayer  hook). 
As  an  expiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave  himself  the  disci- 
pline {scourge)  in  secret  with  such  severity,  that  the  whip 
of  cords  which  he  employed  as  the  instrument  of  his 
punishment,  was  found  after  his  decease  tinged  with  blood. 
J^or  was  he  satisfied  with  these  acts  of  mortification,  which, 
however  severe,  were  not  unexampled.  The  timorous  and 
distrustful  solicitude  which  always  accompanies  supersti- 
tion still  continued  to  disquiet  him,  and  depreciating  all 
that  he  had  done,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  something  ex- 
traordinary, at  some  new  and  singular  act  of  piety,  that 
would  display  his  zeal,  and  merit  the  favour  of  heaven. 
The  act  on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and  uncommon  as 
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any  tliat  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  dis- 
ordered fimcy.  He  resolved  to  anticipate  and  to  celebrate 
Us  own  obsequies  before  Ms  death.  He  ordered  his  tomb 
to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery.  His  domes* 
tics  marched  thither  in  Mineral  procession,  with  blade 
tapers  in  their  hands ;  he  himself  followed  in  his  shroud, 
aiid  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  solemnity.  The 
service  for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles*  joined  in  the 
prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul, 
mingling  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed, 
as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  fiineral.  The  cere- 
mony closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin  in 
the  usual  form,  and  all  the  assistants  retiring,  the  doors  of 
the  chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin 
and  withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  those  awful  senti- 
ments which  such  a  singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to 
inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguing  length  of  the  ceremony, 
or  the  impression  which  this  image  of  death  lefb  on  his 
mind,  affected  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its 
violence,  and  he  expired  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1558,  afber  a  life  of  fiffcy-eight  years,  five  months,  and 
twenty-five  days. 


EVADING  XXIII. 

DEATH  OP  MAET. — ACCESSION  OP   QTJEEN  ELIZABETH. 

1558. 

The  loss  of  Calais,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
British  monarchs  for  above  two  hundred  years,  and  which, 
as  it  opened  for  the  English  an  easy  and  secure  entry  into 
the  h^rt  of  Erance,  was  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
territory  belonging  to  the  orown ;  the  hatred  of  her  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  contempt  of  her  husband  Philip,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  health  of  Mary,  who  had  long  been  in 
a  declining  state,  that  she  fell  into  a  low  fever,  which  put 
an  end  to  her  short  and  inglorious  reign,  on  November  17, 
1558.  The  persecutions  to  which  Elizabeth  w^  subjected 
during  the  reign  of  her  bigoted  half-sister  are  well  known, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  entirely  owed  her 
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personal  safety  to  the  interested  policy  of  Mary's  husband, 
Philip  II.  This  detestable  and  cruel  i^rant,  foreseeing 
the  premature  death  of  his  consort,  was  anxious,  by  takii^ 
as  her  substitute  her  young  and  highly-gifted  sister,  to 
secure  for  himself  an  agreeable  companion,  aud  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  from  being  seated 
on  the  British  throne,  whose  accession  threatened  him 
with  nothing  less  than  the  powerful  hostility  of  the  Erench 
and  English  monarchies  united. 

Notwithstanding  some  supposed  defects  in  her  title, 
Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  to  the 
general  joy  of  the  nation.  Endowed  with  a  masculine 
mind,  and  talents  of  the  highest  order,  Elizabeth  had 
profited  by  the  lessons  of  adversity,  and  by  the  leisure 
afforded  by  solitude.  The  ancient  and  modem  languages 
were  familiar  to  her ;  she  spoke  and  wrote  with  facihty 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  tongues.  Her 
studies  indicated  a  serious  and  powerful  intellect.  At  the 
same  time  that  she  translated  Sophodes,  she  commented 
Plato.  Happy  had  it  been  for  her  had  she  applied  as  much 
care  to  the  improvement  of  her  moral  as  of  her  intel- 
lectual quaUties. 

Both  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  be- 
held Elizabeth's  elevation  with  equal  solicitude;  and, 
equally  sensible  of  the  importance  of  gaining  her  favour, 
both  courted  it  with  emulative  zeal.  Henry  endeavoured, 
by  the  warmest  expressions  of  regard  and  ftiendship,  to 
detach  her  from  the  Spanish  alliance,  and  to  engage  her 
to  consent  to  a  senarate  peace  with  him ;  while  Philip, 
unwilling  to  lose  his  connexion  with  England,  not  only 
vied  with  Henry  in  declarations  of  esteem  for  Elizabeth, 
and  in  professions  of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the  strictest 
amity  with  her ;  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
their  union,  he  ofiered  himself  to  her  in  marriage,  and 
undertook  to  procure  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for 
that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarchs 
with  that  provident  discernment  of  her  true  interest  which 
was  conspicuous  in  all  her  deliberations ;  and  while  she 
intended  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  neither,  she  con- 
tinued, for  a  time,  to  amuse  both. 

The  friendly  dispositions  of  Philip  continued  until  the 
death  of  young  Francis  of  France,  husband  of  Mary,  queen 
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of  Scots,  which  event  freeing  him  from  all  apprehension 
as  to  Mary's  succession  to  the  British  crown,  together 
with  that  of  France,  his  rancour  began  openly  to  appear, 
and  the  interests  of  Spain  and  England  were  found  oppo- 
site in  every  negotiation  and  pubuc  transaction. 

In  1562,  Philip,  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, or  Protestants,  in  France,  and  afraid  that  the  con- 
tagion might  spread  into  the  Low  Countries,  had  formed 
a  secret  ^iiance  with  the  prince  of  Lorraine,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy. 
In  consequence  of  that  alliance,  he  now  sent  sun  thousand 
men  to  reinforce  the  Catholic  party ;  and  the  prince  of 
Conde,  who  headed  the  Protestants,  finding  himself  unable 
to  oppose  so  strong  a  confederacy  countenanced  by  royal 
authority,  was  obliged  to  crave  the  aasistance  of  the  queen 
of  England.  As  an  inducement  he  ojffered  to  put  her  in 
possession  of  Havre  de  G-r&ce,  on  condition  that,  together 
with  three  thousand  men  for  the  garrison  of  the  place,  she 
should  send  over  an  e^ual  number  to  defend  Dieppe  and 
Bouen,  and  furnish  hun  with  a  supply  of  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns. 

Elizabeth,  besides  the  general  and  essential  interest  of 
supporting  the  Protestants,  had  other  motives  for  accept- 
ing this  proposal.  She  was  now  sensible  that  France 
never  would  voluntarily  fulfil  the  article  in  a  preceding 
treaty,  by  which  Calais  was  to  be  restored  to  the  English, 
and  wisely  concluded,  that  could  she  get  possession  of 
Havre  de  Greece,  which  commands  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
she  might  easily  force  the  French  to  execute  their  engage- 
ments, and  hartre  the  honour  of  restoring  Calais  to  England. 
She  therefore  accepted  the  proposal,  and  despatched  the 
troops. 

Busily  occupied,  however,  as  Philip  II.  thus  was,  both 
with  France,  England,  and  the  Low  Countries,  he  had 
shortly  afterwards  matters  of  equal  moment  to  engage  his 
attention  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  namely,  the  rapid 
and  alarming  progress  made  by  the  Ottoman  arms, 
a  progress  which  showed  the  imperative  necessity  of  a 
great  effort  being  made  for  the  defence  of  Christendom. 
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BEADING  XXIV. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LSPAKTO. 
1571. 

Selih  II.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Soljman,  after 
attemptmg,  but  without  success,  to  subdue  the  kingdom 
of  Persia,  turned  his  arms  against  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
which,  at  that  time,  belonged  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Nicosia,  the  coital,  was  taken  bj  storm  in  1570,  and  in. 
the  next  year,  Pamagosta,  the  onlj  city  in  the  island  which 
held  out,  was  reduced,  Bragadino,  the  governor,  being 
flayed  alive,  and  the  companions  of  his  heroism  butchered, 
or  chained  to  the  oar. 

The  Venetians,  in  this  exigence,  applied  for  assistance 
to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  whom  the  common  in- 
terest ought  to  have  united  in  theii:  cause.  It  was  a  cause, 
indeed,  which  should  have  originated  another  crusade ; 
but,  by  having  exhausted  themselves  in  so  many  needless 
ones  before,  they  would  not  now  engage  in  one  that  was 
refdly  necessary.  Pope  Pius  IV.  did  what  was  much 
better  than  preaching  a  crusade ;  he  had  the  courage  to 
declare  war  against  the  Ottoman  empire,  by  entering  into 
a  league  with  the  Venetians  and  Phibp  II.  of  Spain.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  St.  Peter's  standard  was  displayed 
against  the  crescent,  and  the  galleys  of  Bome  encountered 
the  Ottoman  fleet.  This  single  action  of  the  pope,  which 
was  the  last  of  his  life,  is  alone  sufficient  to  render  his 
memory  sacred. 

Pius  V.  served  as  a  model  to  the  famous  pope  Sextus  V., 
who  imitated  the  example  of  this  pontiff,  and,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  amassed,  by  prudent  savings,  a  sufficient 
treasure  to  make  the  Holy  See  considered  as  a  respectable 
power.  Bv  this  economy  he  was  enabled  to  sena  a  large 
fleet  of  galleys  to  sea.  His  zeal  made  him  indefatigable 
in  soliciting  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  for  their  assist- 
ance, but  he  met  only  with  delays  or  excuses  of  inability. 

Equally  vain  waa  his  application  to  Charles  IX.  of 
Prance,  to  the  emperor  Maiimilian,  to  Sebastian,  king  of 
Portugal,  and  to  Sigismund  II.  of  Poland.  Charles  was 
in  alHance  with  the  Turks,  besides  which  he  had  no  shipa 
to  send.    The  emperor  Maximilian  stood  in  fear  of  the 
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Ottoman  power,  and  wanted  money ;  he  had  made  a  truce 
with  the  Turks,  and  dared  not  to  break  it.  Don  Sebastian 
of  Portugal  was  as  yet  too  young  to  display  that  valour 
which  afterwards  proved  bis  ruin  on  the  coast  of  Barbanr; 
while  Poland's  exchequer  was  drained  by  her  wars  with  tne 
Eussians,  and  her  king  (Sigismund)  was  enfeebled  with 
age.  Thus  none  but  Philip  II.  remained  to  take  part 
with  the  pope  in  his  design.  He  alone,  of  all  the  Catholic 
princes,  was  sufficiently  rich  to  bear  the  prodigious 
^xpense  of  the  armament ;  he  alone  was  able,  by  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  his  government,  to  carry  this 
project  to  a  speedy  and  successful  issue.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in^  this,  from  the  necessity  there  was  of  securing 
his  Italian  dominions,  and  the  places  he  possessed  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  from  the  insults  of  the  Ottoman  fleet ; 
and  accordingly,  although  ever  the  secret  foe  of  the 
Venetians  in  Italy,  yet,  fearing  these  less  than  he  did  the 
Turks,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them  against 
those  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Never  was  so  large  an  armament  fitted  out  with  so 
much  expedition.  Two  hundred  galleys,  six  large  galeasses, 
twenty-five  ships  of  war,  with  fifty  sail  of  transports,  were 
all  ready  in  the  ports  of  Sicily  by  the  month  of  September, 
being  less  than  five  months  after  the  taking  of  Cyprus. 
The  one  half  of  this  armament  was  furnished  by  Philip. 
The  Venetians  were  at  the  charge  of  two-thirds  of  the 
other  half,  and  the  rest  was  supplied  by  the  pope.  The 
command  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  the  famous  Don  John 
of  Austria,  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
Marc  Antonio  Colonna  commanded  under  him,  in  the 
pope's  name.  The  house  of  Colonna,  so  long  the  invete- 
rate foe  of  the  popes,  had  now  become  the  chief  prop  of  their 
power.  Sebastian  Veniero  was  admiral  of  the  Venetian 
fleet.  There  had  been  three  doges  of  his  family ;  all  of 
whom  he  surpassed  in  ability  and  renown.  Barbarigo, 
whose  family  was  in  no  less  esteem  at  Venice,  fiUed  the 
post  of  Commissary-general  of  the  fleet.  The  Maltese 
sent  three  galleys,  being  the  most  they  could  furnish. 
The  Genoese  hardly  deserve  mention ;  for  fearing  Selim 
less  thai^  they  did  Philip  II.,  they  sent  but  one  galley. 

Historians  tell  us  that  there  were  no  less  than  fifty 
thousand  fighting  men  o^  board  this  fleet ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, in  accounts  of  military  exploits,  exaggeration  is 
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but  too  common.  A  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  six  galleys 
and  twenty-flve  other  ships,  could  contain  at  most  not 
more  than  twenty  thousand  fighting  men.  The  Turkish 
fleet  alone  was  stronger  than  the  three  combined  Chris* 
tian  squadrons,  being  composed  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  galleys.  The  two  fleets  met  on  the  5th  October,  1571, 
in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  the  ancient  Naupactus,  not  far 
from  Corinth.  Never,  since  the  famous  battle  of  Actium, 
had  so  numerous  a  fleet  been  seen  in  the  Grecian  seas, 
nor  so  memorable  an  engagement  been  witnessed.  The 
Turkish  galleys  were  worked  by  Christian  slaves,  and 
the  Christian  ships  bv  Turks,  who  were  compelled  to  serve 
unwillingly  against  their  country. 

The  two  fleets  engaged  with  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
weapons  of  ofience ;  such  as  arrows,  long  javelins,  grenades, 
grappling-irons,  cannon,  muskets,  spears,  and  sabres. 
Most  of  the  galleys  were  grappled  together,  and  the 
soldiers  fought  hand  to  hand  on  their  decks,  as  on  a 
field  of  battle.  At  length  victory  declared  for  the  Chris* 
tians,  a  victory  the  more  glorious  as  being  the  first  of  its 
kind. 

Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the  Venetian  admiral  Veniero, 
attacked  the  ship  which  carried  the  Turkish  admiral  Ali, 
who  being  taken  with  his  galley,  had  his  head  struck  off, 
and  hoisted  upon  his  own  flag-staff.  This  was  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  war,  but  might  be  justified  as  a  retaliation 
for  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  infidels.  The  Turks 
lost  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  in  this  engagement. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  slain ;  some 
make  them  amount  to  fifteen  thousand.  About  five  thou- 
sand Christian  captives  were  set  at  liberty.  Venice 
celebrated  this  victory  with  such  festivities  as  she  alone 
in  that  age  was  capable  of  giving.  Constantinople  was  in 
the  utmost  consternation ;  and  the  pope,  when  he  received 
the  news  of  this  signal  victoiy,  the  honour  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  generalissimo  Don  John,  but  in  which  the 
Venetians  had  the  greatest  share,  cried  out,  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  "  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  and  his  name 
was  John ;"  words  which  were  afterwards  applied  to  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  when  in  1638  he  delivered 
Vienna  from  the  Ottomans.  It  was  in  this  battle  that  the 
fiunouB  Cervantes  lost  his  right  hand.  G-lorious  as  this 
victory  was,  its  fruits  were  by  no  means  such  as  might 
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have  been  expected,  for  the  Venetians  gained  no  advantage 
over  the  Turks,  and  Selim  II.  retook,  in  1754,  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  without  resistancey  and  massacred  all  the 
Christians  whom  he  found  there. 


BEADING  XXV. 

MASSAGBE   OE   THE   FBOTESTAKTS   IN  PBAl^CE,   OK  THE 
EVE   OE   ST.   BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAT. 

1572. 

The  civil  war  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
which  had  so  long  desolated  France,  was  at  length  termi- 
nated by  the  treaty  of  Saint  G^rmain-en-haie,  in  1570. 
This  unhoped-for  peace  was  a  triumph  for  the  latter ;  but 
in  the  views  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  mother  of  Charles 
IX.,  it  was  far  otherwise — she  only  intended  it  as  a  fatal 
snare,  by  which  she  might  the  more  easily  destroy  by 
perfidy,  those  whom  she  could  not  overcome  by  arms. 
Charles  IX.,  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and 
inclined  to  cruelty,  although  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
seconded  his  mother  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  and 
readiness,  disguising  the  most  atrocious  wickedness,  under 
the  fairest  appearances.  In  order  to  allure  to  court  the 
chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  king  offered  his  sister 
Marguerite  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince  of  Beanie^ 
(afterwards  Henry  IV.)  The  queen  of  Navarre,  delighted 
at  this  token  of  a  perfect  reconciliation,  came  in  person  to 
conclude  the  match,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  respect  and  kindness.  Charles  IX.  had  taken 
a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  draw  into  the  snare  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  although  he  found 
some  difficulty  in  entrapping  the  illustrious  admiral 
Coligni,  he  at  length  succeeded,  by  holding  out  to  him  as 
a  lure,  the  command  of  an  army  which  it  was  proposed 
should  march  into  Flanders. 

In  the  mean  time  a  premature  death  carried  off  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  she  was 
poisoned.  Her  son,  the  prince  of  Beame,  then  in  his 
nineteenth  year^  and  his  cousin  the  youug  prince  of  Conde, 
at  lengthtf rived  At  i!K)urttflnd  on  the  17th  of  August,  1572| 
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the  marriage  of  the  king  of  Navarre  with  Margaerite  de 
Yalois  was  solemnized.  The  following  days  were  passed 
in  the  midst  of  feastings  and  rejoicings,  all  animosity  ap- 
peared extinguished ;  but  the  flame  was  onlj  smoiddering, 
for  it  had  been  resolved  to  massacre  in  one  night,  if 
possible,  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party.  Admiral 
Coligni,  afber  being  present  at  a  game  of  tennis,  in  which 
the  king  took  a  part,  was  wounded  by  an  arqnebuse  shot, 
as  he  was  going  home  on  foot,  on  the  22nd  of  Angust,  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Charles  here  showed  his 
profound  dissimulation;  he  went  to  visit  Coligni,  ez« 
pressed  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  circumstance,  and 
promised  him  signal  vengeance.  The  court  thus  found 
means  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  Protestants,  and 
to  keep  everything  quiet  until  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  day  fixed  by  Catherine  and  the  secret  council  of 
Charles,  for  the  massacre.  The  Duke  de  G-uise  was  en- 
trusted with  the  execution ;  and  this  horrible  butchery, 
which  for  diabolical  wickedness  has  no  parallel  in  history, 
began  on  the  night  of  the  23rd-24th  of  August,  All  Pro- 
testants, without  distinction  either  of  a^e  or  sex,  had  been 
eondemned  to  destruction,  and  Coligni  was  marked  out  as 
the  first  victim.  Guise,  at  the  head  of  his  satellites, 
hurried  before  daybreak  to  the  admiral's  residence,  and 
having,  himself,  caused  the  doors  to  be  broken  open, 
ordered  the  immediate  destruction  of  his  enemy.  His 
commands  were  soon  obeyed,  and  the  yet  bleeding  body 
of  the  unfortunate  Coligni  was  thrown  at  his  feet.  This 
sight  redoubling  his  rage,  he  abandoned  the  corpse  to  the 
insults  of  the  infuriated  mob,  and  proceeded  to  massacre, 
without  the  least  mercy,  all  the  Calvinists  who  had 
accompanied  the  admiral.  "  Courage,  soldiers !"  said  he, 
'4t  is  MediciSjit  is  the  king,  it  is  God,  who  commands  vou !" 
At  the  same  instant  the  palace  bell  was  heard  to  toll.  It 
was  the  signal  for  despatch.  Numbers  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  were  murdered  even  within  the  Louvre  itselfc 
The  Catholics  deluged  Paris  with  blood ;  many,  to  avenge 
their  private  quarrels,  stabbed  the  professors  of  their  own 
religion,  whom  their  hatred  transformed  into  Huguenots. 
The  monarch  himself,  forgetting  his  dignity  and  his  duties, 
placed  himself  at  one  of  the  windows  which  looked  out 
upon  the  Seine,  a^  with  a  long  arquebuse  fired  upon  the 
unfortunates  who  were  swimming  across  that  river  morder 
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to  escape  the  assassin's  steel.  His  guards,  imitating 
his  example,  killed  and  pillaged  all  whom  they  me^ 
while  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  maintain  good  order  and  defend  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  were  the  first  to  commit  the  most 
criminal  excesses.  The  massacre  lasted  seven  days ;  the 
order  which  had  heen  issued  throughout  the  kingdom 
to  exterminate  the  Calvinists,  was  executed  in  several 
places  with  the  like  fiiry;  so  that  more  than  sixty 
thousand  persons  were  thus  immolated  under  the  pretext 
of  religion. 

The  names  of  a  few  governors  who  courageously 
refused  to  lend  themselves  to  so  disgraceful  and  harha- 
rous  a  deed,  are  gratefully  remembered  even  in  the 
present  day.  The  viscount  D'Orthe  wrote  in  answer 
to  the  mandate  he  received,  that  the  garrison  of  Bayonne 
was  composed  of  many  good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers, 
ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the  king's  service,  but 
that  he  had  never  found  an  executioner  among  them. 
The  bishop  of  Lisieux  behaved  himself  on  this  occasion 
in  a  manner  truly  worthy  of  the  sanctity  of  his  character. 
The  commandant  having  communicated  to  hitn  the  orders; 
of  the  court — "  You  shall  not  execute  them,"  said  he  to 
him,  with  noble  resolution,  "  those  whom  you  intend  to 
murder  are  of  my  flock ;  they  are,  it  is  true,  stray  sheep, 
but  I  am  endeavouring  to  lead  them  back  again  mto  the 
fold.  The  gospel  nowhere  says  that  the  shepherd  should 
shed  their  blood ;  on  the  contrary,  I  find  in  it  the  injunc- 
tion, that  he  should  lay  down  his  life  for  theirs." 


BEADING  XXVI. 

massacbe  of  the  pbotefitants  ik  feaitce 
(concluded). 

This  horrible  day,  which  will  ever  remain  an  indelible 
spot  on  the  history  of  France,  and  which  cannot  be 
thought  of  without  arousing  feelings  of  the  deepest 
indignation,  was  followed  by  the  greatest  demonstrations 
of  joy.  The  king  was  not  ashamed  to  take  the  entire 
odium  of  it  upon  himself.    This  monster  declared^  in. 
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open  parliament,  that  the  massacre  had  been  executed 
by  his  order,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  his  person.  The  interpreters  of  the  laws 
saw  only  an  act  of  prudence  in  this  atrocious  deed,  and, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it,  caused  a  medal 
to  be  struck  with  this  pompous  inscription :  Fietas  arma* 
vit  Justitiam. — ("  Piety  has  armed  Justice.**)  An  annual 
procession  was  also  ordered  by  way  of  returning  thanks 
to  G-od  for  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bome, 
and  in  the  countries  of  the  Inquisition,  this  event  was 
the  subject  of  fulsome  panegyrics,  and  was  even  cele- 
brated by  processions,  thanksgivings,  arid  public  rejoic- 
ings. Among  the  Protestants  it  excited  such  horror,  that 
Eenelon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England, 
blushed  to  bear  the  word — Frenchman.  At  the  first 
audience  he  had  after  the  news  had  arrived  of  this 
barbarous  massaa*e,  "  Sorrow  and  iudignation,"  he  says, 
"were  painted  on  every  face;  a  profound  silence,  such 
as  is  found  in  the  darkest  night,  reigned  throughout  all 
the  apartments  of  the  palace ;  the  ladies  and  noblemen 
of  the  court,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged  in  two 
rows,  and  when  I  passed  between  them,  none  deigned  to 
cast  the  least  look  upon  me,  nor  to  return  my  saluta- 
tion." Elizabeth  heard  him  with  great  coolness,  and 
replied  without  asperity.  She  contented  herself  with 
ol^rving,  that,  even  supposing  there  to  have  been  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Calvinists,  the  slaughtering  thousands 
of  peaceful  citizens  was  not  the  way  to  prevent  it ;  that 
the  persons  of  the  chief  conspirators  might  have  been 
seized,  and  themselves  brought  to  trial;  that  assassins 
were  not  the  proper  executors  of  the  law ;  that  she  should 
confine  herself  to  pitying  the  king  for  the  rigour  with 
which  he  had  visited  his  subjects. 

Sully,  the  illustrious  minister  of  Henry  lY.,  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  his  own  escape  on  that 
terrific  ^y. 

"  Were  I  inclined,"  says  he,  "  to  increase  the  general 
horror  inspired  by  an  action  so  barbarous  as  that  perpe- 
trated on  the  24th  August,  1572, 1  should  in  this  place 
enlarge  upon  the  number,  the  quality,  the  virtues,  and 
great  talents  of  those  who  were  inhumanly  murdered  on 
that  fiital  day,  as  well  in  Paris  as  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.     I.  would  mention  at  least  the  ignominious 
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treatment,  the  fiendlike  cruelty,  and  savage  insults,  these 
miserable  victims  suffered  from  their  butehers,  insults  a 
thousand  times  more  terrible  than  death  itself.  I  have 
documents  still  in  mj  possession,  confirming  the  report 
that  the  court  of  France  had  made  the  most  pressing  in- 
stances to  the  neighbouring  ones,  to  follow  its  example 
with  regard  to  the  Protestants,  or  at  least  to  refuse  an 
asylum  to  those  unfortunate  people:  but  I  prefer  the 
honour  of  the  nation  to  the  satisfying  a  malignant  plea- 
sure which  many  persons  would  take  in  lengthening  out 
a  recital,  wherein  might  be  found  the  names  of  those  who 
were  so  lost  to  humanity  as  to  dip  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  even  of  their  own  relations.  I 
would,  were  it  in  my  power,  for  ever  obliterate  the  memory 
of  a  day  that  Divine  vengeance  made  France  groan  for, 
by  a  continued  succession  of  miseries,  blood,  and  terror, 
during  six  and  twenty  years;  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
judge  otherwise,  if  all  that  passed  from  that  fatal  moment 
till  the  peace  of  1598  be  calmly  considered.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  cannot  pass  over  what  happened  upon  this 
occasion  to  the  prince — the  subject  of  these  memoirs — 
and  to  myself. 

^^I  was  in  bed,  and  awaked  from  sleep  three  hours 
after  midnight,  by  the  sound  of  all  the  bells,  and  the  con- 
fused cries  of  the  populace.  My  tutor,  St.  Julian,  with 
my  valet  de  chambre,  went  hastily  out  to  ascertain  the 
cause ;  and  I  never  afterwards  heard  more  of  these  men, 
who,  without  doubt,  were  amongst  the  first  that  were 
sacrificed  to  the  popular  fury.  I  continued  alone  in  my 
chamber,  dressing  myself,  when,  in  a  few  moments,  I  saw 
my  landlord  enter,  pale  and  in  the  utmost  consternation; 
he  was  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  having  learned  what 
the  matter  was,  had  agreed  to  go  to  mass,  to  save  his  life, 
and  preserve  his  house  from  being  pillaged.  He  came 
to  persuade  me  to  do  the  same,  and  to  take  me  with  him. 
I  aid  not  think  proper  to  follow  him ;  but  resolved  to 
try  if  I  could  gain  the  college  of  Bur&fundy,  where  I  had 
studied,  thou^  the  great  distance  between  the  house 
where  I  then  was,  and  the  college,  made  the  attempt  very 
dangerous.  Having  disguised  myself  in  a  scholar's  gown, 
I  put  a  large  prayer-book  under  my  arm  and  went  into 
the  street.  I  was  seized  with  inexpressible  horror  at 
the  sight  of  the  ferocious  murderers,  who,  running  from 
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all  parts,  forced  open  the  houses,  with  the  cries  of  *  Kill, 
kill,  massacre  the  Huguenots !'  The  blood  which  I  saw 
shed  before  my  eyes  redoubled  my  terror.  I  fell  into 
the  midst  of  a  body  of  guards ;  they  stopped  me,  interro- 
gated me,  and  were  beginning  to  use  me  ill,  when,  happily 
for  me,  the  book  that  I  carried  was  perceived,  and  served 
me  for  a  passport.  Twice  after  this  I  fell  into  the  same 
danger,  m>m  which  I  extricated  myself  with  the  same 
good  fortune.  At  last  I  arrived  at  the  college  of  Bur* 
gundj,  where  a  danger,  still  greater  than  any  I  had  yet 
met  with,  awaited  me.  The  porter  having  twice  refused 
me  entrance,  I  continued  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
street,  at  the  mercy  of  the  furious  murderers,  whose 
numbers  increased  every  moment,  and  who  were  greedily 
seeking  for  their  prey,  when  it  came  into  my  mind  to  ask 
for  La  Fay,  the  principal  of  the  college,  a  good  man,  by 
whom  I  was  tenderly  beloved.  The  porter,  prevailed 
upon  by  some  small  pieces  of  money  which  I  put  into  his 
hand,  admitted  me,  and  my  friend  carried  me  to  his 
apartment,  where  two  inhuman  priests  wanted  to  force 
me  from  him,  that  they  might  cut  me  in  pieces,  saying 
the  order  was,  not  to  spare  even  infants  at  the  breast. 
Ail  the  good  man  coidd  do  was  to  conduct  me  privately 
to  a  distant  chamber,  where  he  locked  me  up.  Here  I 
was  coniined  three  days,  uncertain  of  my  destiny,  and 
saw  no  one  but  a  servant  of  my  friend's,  who  came  from 
time  to  time  to  bring  me  provisions. 

"  At  the  end  of  these  three  days,  the  prohibition  for 
murdering  and  pillaging  any  more  of  the  Protestants 
being  published,  1  was  suffered  to  leave  my  hiding-place ; 
and  immediately  after  I  saw  Ferriere  and  La  Vieille,  two 
soldiers  in  my  father's  service,  enter  the  college.  They 
were  armed,  and  came  no  doubt  to  rescue  me  by  force 
wherever  they  should  find  me.  They  gave  mj  father  a 
relation  of  what  had  happened  to  me ;  and  eight  days 
afterwards,  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  ne 
expressed  the  fears  he  had  suffered  on  my  account,  and 
advised  me  to  continue  in  Paris,  since  the  prince  I  served 
was  not  at  liberty  to  quit  it.  He  added,  that  to  avoid 
exposing  myself  to  an  evident  danger,  it  was  necessary  I 
should  resolve  to  follow  that  prince's  example,  and  go  to 
mass.  In  fact,  the  king  of  Navarre  had  no  other  means 
of  saving  his  life.     He  and  the  prince  of  Cond6  were 
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aroused  from  their  sleep  two  hours  before  day,  by  a  great 
number  of  soldiers,  who  rushing  boldly  into  the  chamber 
in  the  Louvre  where  they  lay,  insolently  commanded 
them  to  dress  themselves  and  attend  the  king.  The 
two  princes,  who  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  swords 
with  them,  beheld  as  they  passed  along  several  of  their 
gentlemen  massacred  before  their  eyes.  The  king  waited 
for  them,  and  received  them  with  a  countenance  and 
looks  in  which  fury  was  but  too  visibly  painted;  he 
ordered  them,  with  the  oaths  and  blasphemies  so  familiar 
to  him,  to  abjure  a  religion  which,  he  told  them,  had 
been  taken  up  merely  to  serve  as  a  cloak  to  their  rebel- 
lion. Notwithstanding,  however,  the  perilous  condition 
in  which  thev  were  placed,  the  princes  could  not  disguise 
the  regret  they  should  feel  in  obeying  him.  The  king, 
transported  with  anger,  told  them,  in  a  fierce  and  haughly 
tone,  'that  he  womd  no  longer  be  contradicted  in  his 
opinions  by  his  subjects;  that  they,  by  their  example, 
ought  to  teach  others  to  revere  him  as  the  image  of  God, 
and  should  cease  to  be  enemies  to  the  images  of  the 
mother  of  Christ.'  He  ended  by  declaring,  that  if  they 
did  not  go  to  mass,  he  would  treat  them  as  criminala 
guilty  of  treason  against  divine  and  human  majesty. 
The  manner  in  which  these  words  were  pronounced,  not 
suffering  the  princes  to  doubt  their  sincerity,  they  yielded 
to  necessity,  and  performed  what  was  required  of  them." 
It  appears  that  the  number  of  Protestants  thus  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood,  during  eight  days,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  amounted  to  seventy-five  thousand.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  Charles  felt  the  most  violent  re- 
morse for  the  barbarous  action  to  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  authority. 
Prom  the  evening  of  the  24th  August,  he  was  observed 
to  groan  involuntarily  at  the  recital  of  a  thousand  acts  of 
cruelty,  which  every  one  boasted  of  in  his  presence.  Of 
all  those  who  were  about  the  person  of  this  prince,  none 
possessed  so  great  a  share  of  Ids  confidence  as  Ambrose 
rare,  his  surgeon.  This  man,  though  a  Huguenot,  lived 
with  him  in  so  great  a  degree  of  familiarity  that,  soon 
after  the  massacre,  the  king  took  him  aside,  and  dis- 
closed to  him  freely  the  trouble  of  his  soul.  "Ambrose," 
said  he,  "  I  know  not  what  has  happened  to  me  these  two 
or  three  days  past,  but  I  feel  my  mind  and  body  as  much 
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at  enmity  with  each  other  as  if  I  was  seized  with  a  fever; 
Bleeping  or  waking,  the  murdered  Huguenots  seem  ever 
present  to  mj  eyes,  with  ghastly  faces  and  weltering  in 
blood.  I  wish  the  innocent  and  helpless  had  been 
spared."  The  order  which  was  published  the  following 
day,  forbidding  the  continuance  of  the  massacre,  was  in 
consequence  of  this  conversation. 

Charles  died  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  iu  the  most  exquisite  tortures. 


EEADINO  XXVII. 

ACQUISITIOK  or   SIBEBIA  BY  ETJSSIA. 

1577. 

EussiA,  which,  in  the  present  day,  plays  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  was  in  the  16th  century 
under  the  domination  of  princes  little  better  than  barba- 
rians, and  of  these  Ivan,  the  reigning  sovereign,  exhibits 
the  most  striking  example  of  what  unrestricted  power 
is  capable  when  united  to  innate  cruelty  of  disposition. 
Unconnected  as  Russia  then  was  with  Europe,  the  events 
which  occurred  in  that  unfortunate  country  created  but 
little  interest  abroad :  the  conquest  of  Siberia  was,  how- 
ever, neither  the  least  important  nor  least  singular  which 
characterized  the  reign  of  the  Muscovite  Nero. 

Jermak  Timofoow,  one  of  the  atamans  or  chiefs  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  had,  for  a  long  time,  desolated  by 
his  incursions  the  shores  of  the  Volga,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Foreign  merchants  and  ambassadors 
could  no  longer  traverse  those  countries  with  any  safety. 
In  1557,  the  troops,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  czar  m 
pursuit  of  these  robbers,  destroyed  some  part  of  them, 
and  dispersed  the  rest ;  but  the  greater  number  of  these 
fugitives  retreated  up  the  course  of  the  river  Kama, 
under  the  command  of  the  above-named  chief.  Having 
arrived  at  Orel,  a  small  town  then  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  Strogonoffs,  he  procured  from  the  rich 
merchants  who  traded  with  the  Tatars  of  Siberia,  guides 
and  the  requisite  means  for  penetrating  into  thatcountry. 
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and  at  length  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  it, 
after  having,  with  unheard-of  constancy  and  resolution, 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle  which  either  the  natural 
barriers  of  the  country  itself,  or  the  valour  of  its  inhabi* 
tants,  opposed  to  him. 

The  name  of  Siberia  generally  awakens  no  other  ideas 
in  the  mind  than  those  of  ice,  frost,  snow,  aod  intense 
cold;  the  imagination  pictures  to  itself  a  wretched 
country,  in  which  man,  no  longer  the  favourite,  but  the 
outcast  of  nature,  is  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  and 
fury  of  the  elements.  But  these  notions,  which  have 
•found  such  general  belief,  are  much  exaggerated.  Siberia 
is  by  no  means  the  most  miserable  of  countries.  Vegeta- 
bles, it  is  true,  cannot  be  produced  upon  its  iron  soil; 
but  the  rein-deer,  which  comes  there  in  aid  to  the 
strength  of  man,  as  the  horse  and  the  ox  do  elsewhere, 
not  only  bears  the  burdens  of  the  Siberian,  but  also 
nourishes  him  with  its  milk,  its  blood,  and  its  flesh.  Im- 
mense forests  abounding  in  game,  aod  numerous  rivers 
well  stocked  with  fish,  furnish,  moreover,  inexhaustible 
means  of  subsistence ;  while  no  country  can  boast  greater 
fertility  than  the  southern  plains  of  Siberia. 

The  interior  of  the  earth  abounds  with  treasures  of 
another  description.  It  contains  elephants'  teeth  in 
large  quantities  in  a  fossil  state,  the  wrecks  of  a  remote 
ap^e,  doubtless,  deposited  there  by  some  mighty  convul- 
sion, and  extensive  mines,  many  of  which  furnish  gold 
and  precious  stones.  Its  rich  furs,  of  which  no  other 
country  can  boast  the  possession,  are  more  eagerly  sought 
after  than  the  pearls  of  Arabia  or  the  diamonds  of  Gkd- 
conda,  and  would,  of  themselves  alone,  constitute  an 
extensive  and  opulent  trade  for  the  country,  if  it  existed 
as  an  independent  state. 

But  where  is  the  country  into  which  the  ambitious 
spirit  of  domination  does  not  penetrate  p  In  vain  has 
nature  placed  the  liberties  of  Siberia  under  the  protection 
of  a  rigorous  climate :  unable  to  colonize  and  people  this 
count^,  the  Eussian  government  has  made  it  the  abode 
of  the  condemned.  It  is  here  that  the  victims  of  their 
Own  ambition,  or  of  the  vices  or  tyranny  of  ministers, 
illustrious  victims  and  vulgar  criminals,  come  alike  to 
languish  out  the  remainder  of  their  existence. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  this  conquest  strikes  the 
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attentive  reader  so  much  as  the  resemblance  it  bears,  in 
many  respects,  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the 
discovery  of  which  took  place  much  about  the  same  time. 
Here,  as  in  America,  a  savage  chief,  a  second  Cortes, 
followed  by  priests,  and  mingling,  as  did  the  Spanhurd, 
superstitious  practices  with  deeds  of  ferocity,  subjugates 
extensive  populations  with  a  handful  of  Glaring  adven- 
turers; for  Jermak,  who  set  out  with  six  thousand 
soldiers,  completed  his  conquest  with  less  than  fifteen 
hundred.  Like  the  Spanish  conqueror,  he  possessed  all 
the  resources  of  coura^  and  cunning,  nay,  even  of 
genius,  and  he  found  in  tne  l?atars  more  formidable  adver- 
saries than  the  subjects  of  Montezuma  or  of  the  Incas. 

In  both  cases  firearms  produced  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment and  consternation  among  the  natives  of  the  respec- 
tive countries;  but  in  the  north,  as  in  the  south,  the 
most  heartfelt  devotion  and  patriotism  defended  the  natal 
soil  against  the  invasion  of  cruel  and  perfidious  foreigners. 
The  Siberians,  the  Yogoules,  the  Kirguis,  and  even 
the  Samoiedes — so  dear  is  his  native  country  to  man 
— ^battled  for  their  barren  steppes,  for  their  frozen 
marshes,  with  the  same  ardour,  with  the  same  desperate 
intrepidity,  as  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  for  theur  fer- 
tile and  beautful  land.  The  result  was  the  same  for  all. 
As  to  the  conquerors  themselves,  their  fates  were  very 
dissimilar.  Christopher  Columbus  and  Fernando  Cortez, ' 
both  great  men,  experienced  the  ingratitude  and  neglect 
of  their  princes:  Jermak,  a  ferocious  bandit,  wnose 
depredations  and  murders  had,  at  the  time  of  his  setting 
out  for  Siberia,  condemned  him  to  the  just  vengeance  of 
the  law,  was  loaded  with  honours  and  favours  by  the 
czar.  This  was  the  consequence  of  his  prudence  in 
having,  after  the  conquest  was  effected,  and  his  power 
estabSshed  at  Siber,  despatched  to  the  Bussian  monarch 
one  of  his  officers,  to  communicate  to  him  his  adventures, 
and  lay  his  conquests  at  his  feet.  By  this  act  of  discre- 
tion, very  remarkable  in  such  a  barbarian,  he  not  only 
obtained  his  own  pardon  and  that  of  his  followers,  but 
secured  for  himself  the  possession  of  his  acquisitions. 

Subsequently  to  the  conquest,  Siberia  continued  a  very 
wretched  and  neglected  countiy.  After  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  Peter  the  Great  exiled  thither  ten  thousand 
Swedish  prisoners,  officers  and  soldiers.    These  unfortu* 
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nates,  almost  all  men  of  merit  and  resolution,  being  com- 
pelled to  struggle  against  a  rigorous  climate  and  an 
ungrateful  soil,  displayed  so  much  energy  and  industry, 
that  they  vanquished  every  obstacle  in  a  manner  almost 
incredible.  Colonies  of  Bussians,  Poles,  and  Tatars, 
sent  thither  by  the  government  since  that  time,  have 
persevered  in  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes,  and  succeeded, 
by  cultivation,  by  clearing  a  part  of  the  land,  and  by 
the  increase  of  population,  in  rendering  this  inhospitable 
country  habitable.  More  than  thirty  towns  and  two 
thousand  villages  are  now  established  in  Siberia,  and 
an  extensive  and  profitable  commerce  is  carried  on  with 
China. 


EEADINO  XXVIII. 

THE  JPOTJKDJLTIOK  OP  THE   BEPTIBLIO   OF  THE   TTKITED 
PEOVINCES. 

1679. 

Oe  all  the  foreign  events  which  occurred  diuring  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  present  reading  was  the  most  important  at  the 
time  it  occurred,  and  most  productive  of  consequences  of 
the  highest  interest  for  the  future.  A  little  comer  of 
the  world,  almost  buried  under  water,  and  which  sub- 
sisted only  by  its  herring  fishery,  raised  itself  into  a 
formidable  power,  made  head  a^;ainst  Philip  II.,  stripped 
his  successors  of  almost  all  theur  possessions  in  the  mst 
Indies,  and  finally  became  the  master  of  them. 

The  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries,  were  an  assem- 
blage of  several  lordships,  which  all  belonged  to  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  imder  difierent  titles.  Each  of  these  had  its 
peculiar  laws  and  customs.  In  Erieseland  and  in  the 
territory  of  G-roningen,  for  instance,  a  tribute  of  sixtv 
thousand  crowns  was  ail  that  was  claimed  by  the  lord. 
No  taxes  could  be  laid  on  any  of  these  cities ;  no  employ-, 
ments  were  to  be  bestowed  on  any  but  natives:  no 
foreign  troops  were  to  be  kept  in  pay,  nor  could  any 
alteration  be  made  in  the  Constitution  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  three  Orders  of  the  State.  .     . 
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Philip  II.,  in  1559,  gave  the  goyenunent  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  Zealand,  Prieseland,  and  Utrecht,  to 
"WiUiam  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange. 

The  Spanish  monarch's  chief  desire  was  to  he  as  abso- 
lute a  sovereign  in  the  Low  Countries  as  he  was  in  Spain. 
With  this  view,  he  attempted  to  abrogate  all  the  laws, 
to  impose  arbitrary  taxes,  to  create  new  bishops,  and  to 
establish  the  office  of  the  Inquisition,  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  introduce  into  Naples  or  Milan.  The  Flemish 
are  naturally  good  subjects,  but  bad  slaves.  The  fear  of 
thO'  Inquisition  alone  made  more  Protestants  than  all  the 
writings  of  Calvin,  among  a  people  whose  natural  disposi- 
tion inclined  them  neither  to  novelty  nor  insurrections. 
The  principal  lords  of  Brussels  were  the  first  who  joined 
together  to  make  a  representation  of  their  rights  to  the 
govemante  of  the  Netherlands,  Margaret  of  Parma,  the 
natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.  The  court  of  Madrid 
called  their  meeting  a  conspiracy,  and  sent  the  duke  of 
Alva  against  them,  with  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
troops,  whose  orders  were  to  make  as  much  use  of  execu- 
tioners as  soldiers.  His  arrival  in  the  Netherlands  wna 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  tribunals,  by 
absurd  and»  oppressive  edicts,  which  would  have  checked 
all  commercial  intercourse,  by  the  judicial  murder  (murder 
perpetrated  toith  the  forms  of  Justice)  of  counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  by  the  torture,  captivity,  and  ignominious  death 
of  thousands,  whom  a  firm  adherence  to  their  own  religion, 
or  even  connivance  at  the  heresy  of  others,  had  exposed  to 
the  indignation  of  this  sanguinary  tyrant.  The  exiles, 
whom  his  cruelty  had  driven  from  their  country,  desperate 
from  want,  and  finding  no  possibility  of  existence,  made 
an  assault  upon  Erille,  a  sea-port  town  ii)  Holland,  which, 
after  a  short  resistance,  fell  into  their  possession.  Alva 
hastened  to  anticipate  the  dangerous  consequences  of  their 
success,  but  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  eager  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  persecution,  insolence,  and 
usurpation  of  their  bigoted  and  cruel  masters,  joined  with 
the  lortunate  adventurers.  A  £ame  was  kindled  which 
torrents  of  blood  were  insufficient  to  extinguish ;  in  a  few 
days  both  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  had 
revolted  from  the  Spaniards,  The  insurrection,  which 
otherwise  might  have  oeen  a  transitory  effort,  was  directed 
by  William,  prince  of  Orange,  whose  illustrious  birth, 
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extensive  possessions,  and,  above  all,  great  personal  quali* 
ties,  had  pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty, however,  that  William  could  raise  an  army;  his 
lands  in  Germany  were  of  little  value,  and  the  earldom  of 
Nassau  belonged  to  one  of  his  brothers;  but,  by  the 
interest  of  his  brothers  and  friends,  his  own  merit,  and 
liberal  promises,  he  found  himself,  at  length,  supplied 
with  troops.  These  he  sent  into  Prieseland,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother,  count  Louis.  But  his  newly 
raised  army  was  cut  ofi*:  this,  however,  did  not  di8courag;e 
him ;  he  raised  another,  composed  of  Germans  and  French- 
men, whom  religious  enthusiasm  and  hopes  of  plunder 
had  engaged  in  lus  service :  but  fortune  still  continued  to 
irown  on  him,  so  that  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
Netherlands,  he  was  reduced  to  serve  m  the  Huguenot 
armies  in  France.  The  severities  of  the  Spanish  courts 
» however,  furnished  him  with  resources.  The  tax  of  the 
tenth  penny  on  the  sale  of  all  personal  estates,  of  the 
twentieth  penny  on  real  estates,  and  the  hundredth  on 
all  landed  estates,  completely  roused  the  resentment  of 
the  Flemish,  and  made  the  revolt  general. 

At  length,  in  1570,  the  prince  of  Oraiige  entered 
Brabant  with  a  small  army,  and  retreated  afterwards  into 
Zealand  and  Holland.  The  city  of  Amsterdam,  now  so 
famous,  was  then  an  inconsiderable  little  town,  and  did 
not  dare  to  declare  openly  for  the  prince  of  Orange ;  its 
inhabitants  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  new,  and,  in 
appearance,  an  insignificant  trade,  but  which,  however,  laid 
the  foundation  of  its  present  greatness.  The  catching  of 
herrings,  and  the  art  of  salting  them,  do  not  appear  very 
important  objects  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  yet  by 
these  was  this  once  barren  and  despised  country  raised  to 
a  formidable  pitch  of  power.  Venice  had  not  more  noble 
begiimings.  The  most  extensive  empires  were  first 
raised  from  hamlets,  and  the  greatest  maritime  powers 
from  a  few  private  fishing-boats. 

The  whole  dependence  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  on 
those  pirates  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
seized  the  little  town  of  Brille.  Flushing  was  brought  to 
declare  in  his  favour  by  a  curate.  At  length  the  states  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  assembled  at  Dordrecht,  and  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  itself  joined  the  cause,  and  declared 
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him  Btadtholder ;  so  that  he  now  held  the  same  dignity 
from  the  people,  which  had  been  before  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  king.  After  this  the  Boman  Catholic  religion 
was  abolished  in  order  that  their  govemment  might  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Spaniards. 


EEADING  XXIX. 

THE   FOUITDATION   OP  THE   BEFITBLIC   OP  THE   XriQTED 
PEOVIirOES    (OOirCLirDED). 

The  seven  provinces,  now  called  by  the  general  name  of 
"  Holland,  were  at  length,  bv  the  care  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  brought  to  form  that  union  which,  at  first, 
appeared  so  frail,  and  has  since  proved  so  durable,  and 
by  which  seven  states,  though  always  independent  of  each 
other,  and  having  different  interests  to  support,  have  yet 
been  ever  as  closely  imited  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty, 
as  that  bundle  of  arrows  which  forms  their  escutcheon^ 
and  is  their  truest  emblem. 

The  union  of  Utrecht  (1579),  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  republic,  was  that  of  the  stadtholdership  likewise, 
William  was  declared  chief  of  the  seven  united  provinces, 
under  the  title  of  captain,  admiral-general,  and  stadtholder. 
The  other  ten  provinces,  which,  together  with  Holland, 
might  have  formed  the  most  powerful  republic  in  the 
world,  did  not  join  with  the  seven  small  united  ones. 
These  latter  were  their  own  protectors,  while  Brabant, 
Handera,  and  the  rest,  chose  a  foreign  prince  to  defend 
them. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Philip,  who  still  continued  in- 
active in  Madrid,  proscribed  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  set 
a  reward  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  upon  his  head. 
This  method  of  commanding  assassinations,  imheard  of 
since  the  time  of  the  Eoman  triumvirate  (Lepidus,  Marc 
Anthony^  and  Augustus)  had  been  practised  in  France 
against  the  admiral  de  Goligni,  f&ther-in-law  to  this 
William,  the  price  of  whose  blood  had  been  fixed  at  fifty 
thousand  crowns. 

William's  reply  to  Philip's  edict  of  proscription,  is  the 
most  beautiful  tmng  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  history. 
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Prom  a  subject,  that  he  was  before  to  PhiKp,  he  became 
his  equal,  from  the  instant  of  his  bein^  proscribed.  In 
his  apology  we  see  a  stadtholder,  the  prince  of  an  imperial 
house,  not  less  ancient,  nor  formerly  less  illustrious,  than 
that  of  Austria,  standing  forth  as  the  accuser  of  the  most 
powerful  king  in  Europe,  before  the  tribunal  of  every  court 
and  of  all  mankind ;  and  shoYring  himself  far  superior  to 
Philip,  inasmuch  as  having  it  in  his  power  to  proscribe  him 
in  turn,  he  abhors  such  revenge,  and  depends  upon  his 
sword  alone  for  his  safety. 

Philip  avenged  himself  on  the  prince  of  Orange  by  the 
hands  of  assassins.  A  Frenchman,  named  Salcede,  laid  a 
plot  for  his  life  (1583).  One  Jaurigni,  a  Spaniard,  who 
was  before  suspected  of  having  poisoned  Don  John  of 
Austria,  wounded  him  with  a  pistol  shot  in  Antwerp,  and 
at  length  Balthazar  Oerard,  a  native  of  Franche-Comte, 
murdered  him  in  Delft  (1584),  in  the  presence  of  his 

Erincess,  who  thus  beheld  her  second  husband  slain  by  the 
and  of  an  assassin,  after  having  lost  her  first,  as  well  as 
her  father  the  admiral,  in  the  fatal  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. This  base  and  dastardly  murder  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  not  committed  for  the  sake  of  the  reward* 
of  the  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  offered  by  Philip,  but 
through  religious  enthusiasm.  The  Jesuit  Strada  relates, 
that  G-erard  continued  to  declare,  in  the  midst  of  his  tor^- 
ments,  *'  That  he  had  been  instigated  to  the  commission 
of  this  act  by  a  divine  instinct." 

At  the  time  William  the  Silent  was  miirdered,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  declared  count  of  Holland.  The 
conditions  of  this  new  dignity  had  been  already  stipulated 
by  aU  the  cities  except  those  of  Amsterdam  and  Gbnda. 
By  this  it  may  be  perceived  that  he  had  laboured  at  least 
as  much  for  himself  as  for  the  republic. 

His  Bon  Maurice  could  not  pretend  to  this  principality, 
but  the  seven  united  provinces  declared  him  stadtholder, 
and  he  strengthened  the  edifice  of  public  liberty,  which  had 
been  founded  by  his  father.  As  a  general  he  was  altogether 
worthy  to  enter  the  lists  with  Alexander  Famese ;  and 
these  two  great  men  immortalized  themselves  by  their 
deeds  on  this  confined  theatre,  where  the'  scene  of  war 
attracted  the  eyes  of  aU  nations.  Had  the  duke  of  Parma 
acquired  no  other  reputation  than  that  which  he  gained 
by  the  siege  of  Antwerp  (1584),  he  would  have  deservedly 
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been  reckoned  among  the  gteatest  captains.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Antwerp  defended  themselves  like  the  ancient 
Syrians,  and  Famese  took  Antwerp,  as  Alexander,  whose 
name  he  bore,  took  the  city  of  Tyre,  by  raising  a  dam  on 
the  deep  and  rapid  river  Scheldt. 

The  new  republic  was  obliged  to  implore  the  assistaoce 
of  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  sent  them  four  thousand 
men  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  This 
was  a  sufficient  succour  at  that  time.  Prince  Maurice 
had  for  a  while  a  superior  in  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  his 
father  had  formerly  in  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  archduke 
Matthias ;  this  nobleman  assumed  the  title  and  rank  of 
governor-general,  which,  however,  was  soon  afterwards 
disavowed  by  his  mistress.  Maurice  would  never  suffer 
any  encroachment  upon  his  dignity  of  stadtholder  of  the 
seven  united  provinces. 

During  the  whole  course  of  this  war,  which  lasted  so 
long  and  with  such  various  success,  Philip  had  never  been 
able  to  recover  the  seven  provinces,  nor  could  his  enemies 
deprive  him  of  the  others.  The  republic  became  every 
day  so  formidable  by  sea,  as  to  have  been  not  a  little  instru- 
mental in  destroying  Philip's  famous  fleet,  called  the  In*- 
vincible  Armada ;  and  in  fact  this  people  hadfor  forty  years 
resembled  the  Lacedemonians  wno  repulsed  the  king  of 
Persia.  There  were  the  same  manners,  the  same  simpli- 
city, and  the  same  equality  of  conditions  at  Amsterdam 
as  at  Sparta,  and  a  greater  degree  of  sobriety.  These 
provinces  still  resembled,  in  some  things,  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  world.  At  this  time  the  use  of  keys  and  locks 
was  not  known  in  Erieseland.  They  had  nothing  more 
than  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  those  were  not 
worth  locking  up ;  they  were  under  no  apprehension  from 
their  own  countrymen,  and  could  successfully  defend  their 
flocks  and  harvests  against  the  enemy.  The  dwellings  in 
all  the  maritime  provinces  were  no  more  than  huts,  where 
cleanliness  constituted  all  the  magnificence.  Never  was 
there  a  people  less  acquainted  with  refinement.  When 
Louisa  of  Coligni  went  to  be  married  to  William  of 
Orange,  an  open  post  waggon  was  sent  to  meet  her,  in 
which  she  made  her  entry  seated  on  a  plank.  But  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Maurice's  life,  and  in  the  time  of  his 
son  Frederick  Henry,  the  Hague  became  an  agreeable 
residence  by  the  concourse  of  princes,niinisters  of  state,  and 
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general  officers  who  resorted  thither ;  while  Amsterdam 
rose,  hy  its  trade  alone,  to  be  the  most  flourishing  and 
opulent  city  on  the  globe. 


EEADING  XXX. 

THE    BFAKISH   ABMADA. 

1588.  » 

If  it  were  required  to  point  out  the  most  critical  period 
for  the  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  of  our  native  country, 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  naming  as  such  the  years 
1587  and  1588,  which  witnessed  the  arming,  sailing,  and 
subsequent  defeat  and  dispersion,  of  the  celebrated  Spanish 
Invincible  Armada. 

All  Europe  had  resounded  for  some  time  with  the  noise 
of  the  preparations  which  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  making, 
with  a  view  to  some  important  enterprise.  He  had  been 
employed  for  several  months  in  building  ships  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  and  in  collecting  stores  for  their  equip- 
ment ;  while  the  duke  of  Parma  had  made  such  numerous 
levies  in  Ghermany,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  as  showed 
that  he  intended  to  take  the  field,  against  the  next  cam- 
paign, with  a  much  more  powerful  army  than  any  he  had 
hitherto  commanded.  These  preparations  were  chiefly 
made  with  the  intention  of  invading  England,  and  sub- 
jecting it  entirely  to  his  dominion.  As  it  was,  however, 
necessary  to  conceal,  if  possible,  from  Elizabeth  the  pur- 
pose of  this  armament,  and  thus  to  attack  her  unprepared, 
he  gave  out  that  a  part  of  his  fleet  was  to  co-operate  with 
his  land  forces,  in  the  reduction  of  Holland,  and  the  rest 
to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  his  transatlantic 
dominions. 

Elizabeth  had  too  much  penetration  to  be  easily  deceived 
by  the  artifices  of  a  prince  with  whose  duplicity  she  was 
Bo  thoroughly  acquainted ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
one  thousana  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  she  sent  Sir 
Francis  Drake  with  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Spain  to  inter- 
rupt his  preparations.  By  this  gallant  seaman  the  Spanish 
ships  of  war  which  had  been  sent  to  oppose  him  were  dis- 
persed, and  nearly  a  hundred  vessels  filled  with  naval 
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stores  and  provifilons,  besides  two  lar^e  galleons,  were 
destrojed  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  This  loss  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Philip  to  execute  his  enterprise  against 
Ei^land  till  the  following  year. 

Elizabeth  now  began  to  put  her  kingdom  into  a  posture 
of  defence.  An  t^emj  was  raised  amounting  to  eighty 
thousand  men,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  stationed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  twenty-two  thousand  foot 
and  a  thousand  horse  were  posted  at  Tilbuiy,  in  Essex, 
under  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  remainder,  eom« 
manded  by  Lord  Hunsdown,  were  kept  near  the  queen^s 
person,  in  readiness  to  march  against  the  enemy  where- 
soever they  should  attempt  to  land. 

While  tbese  prudent  measures  were  pursued  on  land, 
Elizabeth  exerted  herself  strenuously  in  the  equipment  of 
her  fleet.  At  the  time  she  began  her  preparations,  it  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  thirty  ships,  and  none  of  these 
were  nearly  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  enemy.  But 
this  disadyantae;e  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
the  skill  and  ^xterity  of  the  English  sailors ;  and  the 
number  of  her  ships  was  soon  augmented  through  the 
alacrity  and  zeal  which  her  subjects  displayed  in  her 
defence.  By  her  wise  administration  she  had  gained  their 
esteem  and  confidence.  The  animosity  against  her  person 
and  govemment,  which  the  differences  of  religion  had 
excited  in  the  minds  of  some,  was,  at  present,  absorbed 
in  that  universal  abhorrence  which  Catholics  as  well 
as  Protestauts  entertained  of  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 
&reat  pains  were  taken  to  keep  alive  and  heighten  that 
abhorrence.  Accounts  were  spread  of  the  horrid  bar- 
barities perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands 
and  America :  descriptions  were  drawn,  in  the  blackest 
colours,  of  the  inhuman  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
pictures  were  dispersed  of  the  various  instruments  of 
torture  employed  by  the  inquisitors,  of  which,  it  was  said, 
there  was  abundant  store  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet. 
These  and  such  other  considerations  made  so  strong  an 
impression  not  upon  Elizabeth's  Protestant  subjects  only, 
but  likewise  upon  the  Catholics,  that  the  whole  kingdom 
was  of  one  mind  and  spirit ;  some  Catholics  entering  the 
army  as  volunteers,  and  others  joining  with  Protestants 
in  equipping  armed  vessels.  Every  maritime  town  fitted 
t>ut  one  or  niore.    The  citizens  of  London  furnished 
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thirty,  although  only  fifteen  were  required  of  them ;  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  were  equipped  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  states  of  Holland,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  in- 
attentive to  the  approaching  danger,  but  being  deHvered 
from  their  fears  of  an  immediate  attack  by  intelligence  of 
the  enormous  size  of  the  Spanish  ships,  to  which  the 
coasts  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  maccessible,  they 
turned  their  principal  attention  to  the  assistance  of  their 
ally :  thus  at  Elizabeth's  desire,  they  sent  thirty  vessels 
to  cruise  between  Calais  and  Dover,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  duke  of  Parma's  design  of  transporting  his 
army  to  England  was  known  to  be  certain,  ordered  Justin 
de  Nassau,  admiral  of  Zealand,  to  join  Lord  Seymour, 
one  of  the  English  admirals,  with  five  and  thirty  ships,  to 
block  up  those  sea-ports  in  Flanders  where  the  duke  in- 
tended to  embark. 

The  principal  English  fleet  was  stationed  at  Plymouth, 
and  the  chief  command  of  it  was  given  to  Charles,  Lord 
Howard  of  Efi&ngham,  who  had  under  him  as  vice-admirals. 
Sir  Erancis  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  three  of  the 
most  expert  and  bravest  seamen  in  the  world. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  one  thousand  five  himdred 
and  eighty-eight,  Philip's  preparations,  which  had  so  long 
kept  all  Europe  in  amazement  and  suspense,  were 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  That  Armada,  to  which  the 
Spaniards,  in  confidence  of  success,  gave  the  name  of 
Invincible,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  most 
of  which  were  greatly  superior  in  strength  and  size  to 
any  ever  before  seen:  it  had  on  board  nearly  twenty 
thousand  soldiers,  and  eight  thousand  sailors,  besides  two 
thousand  volunteers  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
Spain.  There  were  also  on  board  180  monks  of  difierent 
orders.  It  carried  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
great  guns,  was  victualled  for  half  a  year,  and  contained 
such  a  quantity  of  military  stores,  as  only  the  Spanish 
monarch,  enriched  by  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  and 
America,  could  supply. 

Philip's  preparations  in  the  Netherlands  were  not  less 
advanced  than  those  in  Spain.  Besides  a  flourishing 
army  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse, 
which  the  duke  of  Parma  had  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  that  active  general 
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had,  with  incredible  labour,  provided  a  great  number  of 
flat-bottomed  vessels,  fit  for  transporting  both  horse  and 
foot,  and  had  brought  sailors  to  navigate  them  from  the 
towns  in  the  Baltic. 

The  Armada  would  have  left  Lisbon  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  but  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Croce,  who  had  been 
appointed  admiral,  was,  at  the  very  time  fixed  for  its 
departure,  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he  died 
in  a  few  days ;  and,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  Duke  de 
Feliano,  the  vice-admiral,  died  likewise  at  the  same  time. 
PhiHp  nominated  as  their  successor,  the  Duke  de  Medina 
Sidonia,  a  nobleman  of  considerable  reputation,  but 
entirely  unacquainted  with  naval  affairs,  a  defect  which 
was  remedied,  in  some  measure,  by  giving  him  Martinez 
de  Becaldo,  a  seaman  of  great  experience,  for  his  vice- 
admiral. 

In  these  arrangements  so  much  time  was  lost,  that  the 
fleet  could  not  leave  Lisbon  till  the  29th  of  May.  It 
had  not  advanced  far  on  its  voyage  to  Corunna,  at  which 
place  it  was  to  receive  some  troops  and  stores,  when  it 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  dispersed.  All  the 
ships,  except  four,  however,  reached  Corunna,  though 
considerably  damaged.  They  were  repaired  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  the  king  sending  messengers  every  day 
to  hasten  their  departure ;  yet  several  weeks  passed  before 
they  could  be  put  into  a  condition  to  resume  the  voyage. 

Li  the  mean  time, a  report  was  brought  to  England, 
that  the  Armada  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  storm 
as  to  be  unfit  for  proceeding  in  the  intended  enterprise ; 
and  so  well  attested  did  this  intelligence  appear  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  that,  at  her  desire,  Secretary  Waisingham 
wrote  to  the  English  admiral  requiring  him  to  lay  up  four 
of  his  largest  sMps  and  to  discharge  the  seamen.  Lord 
Howard  was  fortunately  less  credulous  on  this  occasion 
than  either  Elizabeth  or  Waisingham,  and  desired  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  these  ships  in  the  service, 
oven  though  it  should  be  at  his  own  expense,  tiU  more 
certain  information  should  be  received.  In  order  to  pro<* 
cure  it,  he  set  sail  with  a  brisk  north  wind  for  Corunna, 
intending,  in  case  he  should  find  the  Armada  so  much 
disabled  as  had  been  reported,  to  attempt  to  complete  its 
destruction.  On  the  coast  of  Spain  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  truth;  at  the  same  time,  the  wind  having 
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chan^d  from  north  to  south,  he  began  to  dread  that  the 
SpamardB  might  have  sailed  for  England,  and  therefore 
returned  without  delay  to  his  former  station  at  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  informed  that  the  Armada 
was  in  sight.  He  immediately  weighed  anchor  and 
sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  still  uncertain  of  the  course  the 
enemy  intended  to  pursue ;  but  on  the  next  day  per- 
oeiyed  them  steering  directly  towards  him,  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  extending  seven  miles  from  one 
extremity  to  another.  The  Duke  de  Medina's  plan  was 
to  steer  quite  through  the  channel  till  he  should  reach  the 
coast  of  Flanders,  and  after  driving  away  the  Dutch  and 
English  ships,  bv  which  the  harbours  of  Nieuport  and 
Dunkirk  were  blockaded,  to  convoy  the  duke  of  Parma's 
army  to  England,  and  to  land  there  the  forces  that  were 
on  board  the  fleet. 

Lord  Howard,  considering  that  the  Spaniards  would 
probably  be  much  superior  to  him  in  close  flght,  by 
reason  of  the  size  of  their  vessels,  and  the  number  of 
their  troops,  wisely  resolved  to  content  himself  with 
harassing  them  in  their  voyage,  and  with  watching  atten- 
tively all  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
storms,  cross  winds,  and  such  like  fortuitous  accidents. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  discerned  a  f&vourable  oppor* 
tunity  of  atta^ng  the  vice-admiral  Eecaldo.  This  be 
did  in  person ;  and  on  that  occasion  displayed  so  much 
dexteri^  in  working  his  ship  and  in  loading  and  firing 
his  guns,  as  greatly  alarmed  the  Spaniards  for  the  safety 
of  that  officer.  From  that  time  they  kept  much  closer  to 
one  another ;  notwithstanding  which  the  English  on  the 
same  day  attacked  one  of  the  largest  vessels.  Other 
Spanish  ships  came  up  in  time  to  her  relief,  but  in  their 
hurry;  one  of  the  principal  galleons,  which  had  a  great 
part  of  the  treasure  on  board,  ran  against  another  ship, 
and  had  one  of  her  masts  broken.  In  consequence  of 
this  misfortune  she  fell  behind,  and  was  taken  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  on  the  same  day  captured  another 
capital  ship,  which  had  been  accidentally  set  on  fire. 
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BEADING  XXXI. 

THE   SFAinSH  ABMADA   (COlTCLirDED). 

The  Spaniards,  however,  still  continaed  to  advance  till 
the^  came  opposite  to  Cfdais ;  there  the  Duke  de  Medina 
having  ordered  them  to  cast  anchor,  sent  information  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma  of  his  arrival,  and  intreated  him  to 
hasten  the  embarkation  of  his  forces.  The  duke  set  out 
immediately'  from  Bruges,  where  the  messenger  found 
him,  for  Nieuport,  and  began  to  put  his  troops  on  board. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  imormea  Medina  that,  agreeably 
to  the  king's  instructions,  the  vessels  which  he  had  pre- 
pared were  proper  only  for  transporting  the  troops,  out 
were  utterly  unfit  for  fighting ,  and  for  this  reason,  till 
the  Armada  was  brought  still  nearer,  and  the  coast  cleared 
of  the  Dutch  ships,  which  had  blocked  up  the  harbours 
of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  he  could  not  stir  from  his 
present  station,  without  exposing  his  army  to  certain 
ruin,  the  consequence  of  which  would  probably  be  the 
entire  loss  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  Armada  was  or- 
dered to  advance,  and  it  had  arrived  in  sight  of  Dunkirk, 
between  the  English  fleet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Dutch  on  the  other,  when  a  sudden  calm  put  a  stop  to  all 
its  motions.  In  this  situation  the  three  fleets  remained 
for  one  whole  day.  About  the  middle  of  the  night  a 
breeze  springing  up,  Lord  Howard  had  recourse  to  an  ex- 
pedient which  had  been  happily  devised  the  day  before, 
ilaving  filled  eight  ships  with  pitch,  sulphur,  and  other 
combustible  materials,  he  set  fire  to  them,  and  sent  them 
before  the  wind  against  the  different  divisions  of  the 
Spanish  fleet. 

When  the  Spaniards  beheld  these  ships  in  flames  ap- 
proaching towards  them,  it  brought  to  their  remembrance 
the  havoc  which  had  been  made  by  the  fireships  em- 
ployed against  the  Duke  of  Parma's  bridge  at  the  siege 
of  Antwerp.  The  darkness  of  the  night  increased  the 
terror  with  which  their  imaginations  were  overwhelmed, 
and  the  panic  flew  from  one  end  of  the  fleet  to  the  other. 
In  this  confusion  the  ships  ran  foul  of  one  another;  the- 
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shock  was  dreadful,  and  several  of  them  received  bo  much 
damage  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  future  use. 

When  daylight  returned,  Lord  Howard  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  that  his  stratagem  had  fully  produced  the 
desired  effect.  The  enemy  were  still  in  extreme  disorder, 
and  their  ships  widely  separated  and  dispersed,  while  his 
own  fleet  had  lately  received  a  great  augmentation  by  the 
ships  fitted  out  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  those 
under  Lord  Seymour,  who  had  lefb  Justin  de  Nassati  as 
alone  sufficient  to  guard  the  coast  of  Elanders.  Being 
bravely  seconded  by  Sir  Prancis  Drake,  and  all  the  other 
officers,  he  made  haste  to  improve  the  advantage  which 
was  now  presented  to  him,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in 
difierent  quarters  at  the  same  time  with  the  utmost  im- 
petuosity and  fury.  The  engagement  began  at  four  in 
the  morning,  and  lasted  till  six  at  night.  The  Spaniards 
displayed  in  every  rencounter  the  most  intrepid  bravery, 
but  many  of  their  ships  were  greatly  damaged,  and  ten  of 
the  largest  were  either  run  aground,  or  sunk,  or  were 
compelled  to  surrender. 

The  Duke  de  Medina  was  much  dejected  at  these  mis- 
fortunes, and  still  more  when  he  reflected  on  the  superior 
skill  of  the  enemy ;  for  it  is  well  attested,  that  in  all  the 
engagements  which  had  been  fought  since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Armada  in  the  channel,  the  English  had  lost 
only  one  small  ship  and  about  a  hundred  men.  Animated 
by  their  past  success,  with  sanguine  hopes  of  final  victory, 
they  were  now  more  formidable  than  ever.  Medina 
dreaded,  from  a  continuance  of  the  combat,  the  entire 
destruction  of  his  fleet.  He  could  not,  without  the 
greatest  danger,  remain  any  longer  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  much  less  could  he  venture  to  approach  the 
coast  of  Elanders. 

It  now  appeared  how  greait  an  error  Philip  had  com- 
mitted, in  neglecting  to  secure  some  commodious  harbours 
in  Zealand.  He  had,  from  the  first,  supposed  that  the 
enemy's  ships  would  fly  to  their  respective  ports,  as  soon 
as  his  stupendous  Armada  should  appear.  But  this 
Armada  had  been  made  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed  by  means  of  that  enormous  expense 
which  he  bestowed  in  order  to  render  it  invincible.  In 
constructing  it,  no  attention  had  been  given  to  the  nature 
of  those  narrow  seas  in  which  it  was  to  be  employed ;  and 
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the  consequence  of  this  important  error  was,  that  even 
if  the  English  fleet  had  been  unable  to  contend  with  the 
Spaniards  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  channel,  yet  they 
would  have  prevented  them  from  landing ;  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  lying  in  shallow  water,  to  which  the  f;alleons  durst 
not  approach,  would  still  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
tiie  Spanish  fleet  and  army  to  act  in  concert. 

This  the  Duke  de  Medma  at  length  perceived,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
enterprise.  The  only  subject  of  his  deliberation  now  was, 
how  he  might,  with  the  least  difficulty  and  danger,  get 
back  to  Spain;  at  length  he  resolved  to  sail  northward, 
and  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  British  Isles. 

This  resolution  was  no  sooner  understood  by  the 
English  admiral,  than,  having  despatched  Lord  Seymour 
with  a  part  of  the  fleet  to  join  the  Dutch  inwatchmgthe 
motions  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  he  set  sail  himself  with 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
followed  close  in  the  rear  for  three  days  witnout  attacking 
them.  This  he  declined  from  the  apprehension  of  his 
not  having  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  gunpowder,  with  which 
he  had  been  iU  supplied  from  the  nublic  stores.  Had  he 
not  been  deterred  trom  renewing  nis  attack  by  this  pro- 
voking circumstance,  he  might  have  forced  the  Spaniards 
to  an  engagement  off  Elamborough-head ;  and  so  great 
was  the  distress  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  such  the  admi- 
ral's dread  of  the  long  and  dangerous  voyage  before  him, 
that  he  would  no  doubt  have  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance, in  case  he  had  been  attacked.  But  he  was  saved 
from  this  disgrace  by  the  necessity  under  which  the 
English  admiral  found  himself  of  returning  to  England, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  stores. 

The  two  fleets,  therefore,  sailed  in  opposite  directions, 
and  were  not  &r  distant  from  each  other,  when  a  dreadful 
storm  arose.  The  English  reached  home,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  yet  without  sustaining  any  considerable 
loss.  But  the  Spaniards  were  exposed  to  the  tempest  in 
all  its  violence,  and  became  no  less  objects  of  pity  to  their 
enemies,  than  thev  had  lately  been  of  dread  and  terror. 
Having  hitherto  kept  near  each  other,  lest  the  English 
should  renew  the  attack,  this  circumstance  proved  the 
first  cause  of  their  disasters.  The  ships  were  driven 
violently  against  each  other,  and  thereby  many  of  them 
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were  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  the  fury  of  the  wares. 
At  length  they  were  dispersed ;  and  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  ride  out  the  storm,  the  horses,  mules,  and  baggage 
were  thrown  overboard,  a  sacrifice  which  was  of  advantage 
only  to  such  of  the  ships  as  were  stronger,  or  more  fortu- 
nate, than  the  rest.  Some  of  them  were  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  or  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.  Others  were  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland 
and  the  western  isles,  and  more  than  thirty  were  driven, 
by  another  storm  which  overtook  them  from  the  west,  on' 
different  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Of  these,  some 
afterwardfl  reached  home  in  the  most  shattered  condition, 
under  the  vice-admiral  Eecaldo ;  others  were  shipwrecked 
amongst  the  rocks  and  shallows ;  and  of  those  which 
reached  the  shore,  the  crews  were  barbarously  murdered, 
from  an  impression,  it  was  pretended,  that,  in  a  country 
where  there  were  so  many  disaffected  Catholics,  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  show  mercy  to  so  great  a  number 
of  the  enemy.  The  Duke  de  Medina,  having  kept  out  in 
the  open  seas,  escaped  shipwreck,  and  arrived  at  St. 
Andrew's,  in  Biscay,  about  the  end  of  September. 

The  calamities  of  the  Spaniards  did  not  end  with  their 
arrival  in  Spain.  Two  of  the  galleons  which  had  ridden 
out  the  storm,  were  accidentally  set  on  fire,  and  con- 
sumed to  ashes  in  the  harbour. 

Very  different  accounts  are  given  by  various  historians 
of  the  total  loss  sustained.  Some  assert  that  it  amounted 
to  thirty-two  ships,  and  ten  thousand  men ;  but  others, 
without  pretending  to  ascertain  the  number  of  men, 
which  could  not,  they  say,  be  less  than  fifteen  thousand, 
affirm  that  more  than  eighty  ships  were  taken,  destroyed, 
or  lost.  This  dreadful  calamity  was  sensibly  felt  all  over 
Spain,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  single  family  of  rank  in 
the  kingdom,  that  did  not  go  into  mourning  for  the  death 
of  some  near  relation ;  insomuch  that  Philip,  dreading 
the  effect  which  this  universal  face  of  sorrow  might 

§  reduce  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  imitated  the  con- 
uct  of  the  Eoman  senate  after  the  battle  of  Cannsd, 
and  published  an  edict  to  abridge  the  time  of  public 
mourning. 

While  the  people  of  Spain  were  thus  overwhelmed 
with  affliction,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  England  and 
the  United  Provinces  but  the  voice  of  festivity  and  joy. 
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In  Holland,  medals  were  struck  in  commemoration  of 
the  happy  event ;  and  in  both  countries,  days  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  to  Heaven  were  appointed  for  their  deliver- 
ance. Elizabeth  repaired,  for  this  purpose,  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  seated  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  and  surrounded 
by  her  ministers  and  nobles,  amidst  a  great  number  of 
flags  and  colours  which  bad  been  taken  from  the  enemy, 
while  the  citizens  were  raoged  in  arms  on  each  side  of 
the  streets  through  which  she  passed. 

Although  Philip's  ambition  was,  on  this  occasion, 
severely  mortified,  yet  as  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  art  of  concealing  his  emotions,  he  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  him  with  an 
appearance  of  magnanimity  and  resignation  to  the  will 
of  Heaven,  which,  if  not  affected,  deserved  the  highest 
praise.  He  returned  thanks  to  God  that  his  calamity 
was  not  greater,  issued  orders  to  .have  the  utmost  care 
taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  had  survived  the 
general  catastrophe,  and,  instead  of  forbidding  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia  to  come  to  court,  as  is  alleged  by  some 
historians,  he  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  obliging  terms, 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  zeal  he  had  discovered 
in  his  service ;  and  observing,  that  no  man  could  answer 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise,  which,  like  that  wherein 
the  duke  had  been  engaged,  depended  upon  the  winds 
and  waves. 

Philip's  behaviour  towards  the  Duke  of  Parma  on  this 
difficult  occasion,  evinced  the  same  display  of  justice  that 
appeared  in  his  letter  to  Medina  Sidonia.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  proofs  which  Famese  had  exhibited 
in  the  sight  of  aU  Europe  of  indefatigable  vigour  and 
activity,  as  well  as  of  heroic  valour,  yet  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  against  England  was  by  some  ascribed 
to  his  negligence  in  making  the  necessary  preparations, 
and  by  others  to  his  excessive  caution  or  timidity.  But 
Philip  refused  to  listen  to  these  groundless  calumnies, 
still  continued  to  repose  in  the  duke  hi^  wonted  con- 
fidence, and  testified  towards  him  all  that  attachment 
and  esteem  which  his  conduct  in  the  Netherlands  had 
deserved. 

The  duke  had  indeed  the  greater  reason  to  entertain 
the  hopes  of  victory,  in  case  his  army  could  have  been 
transported  to  England,  as  Elizabeth  had,  from  her 
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partiality  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  bestowed  the  chief 
command  of  her  land  forces  upon  that  nobleman,  who 
was  but  little  entitled,  either  by  his  courage  or  abilities, 
to  so  great  a  trust.  This  was  perhaps  the  only  imprudent 
measure  of  which,  at  this  difficult  crisis,  she  can  be  justly 
accused;  but  she  fully  atoned  for  it  by  the  wisdom, 
vigour,  and  fortitude  wnich  she  displayed  in  every  other 
part  of  her  conduct. 


EEADINa  XXXII. 

THE  IITQUISITION. 

The  name  of  Philip  II.  is  so  intimately  blended  with  that 
of  the  Inquisition,  that  the  precedmg  account  would 
appear  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  an  institution 
wmch  he  converted  into  so  terrific  an  instrument  of  tyran- 
nical power.  The  Inquisition  was  not  known  in  Europe 
till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Before  that 
time  the  bishops  and  civil  magistrates  inquired  after  those 
stigmatized  by  the  Catholic  church  as  heretics,  and  either 
condemned  them  to  banishment,  or  to  the  forfeiture  of 
their  property  and  estates,  or  else  to  some  other  penal- 
ties, which  very  rarely  extended  to  death.  But  the  vast 
number  of  heresies  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  caused  the  above-named  tribunal  to 
be  established ;  the  pope  sent  several  ecclesiastics  to  the 
Catholic  princes  and  bishops,  to  exhort  them  to  take  an 
extraordinary  care  in  the  extirpation  of  heresies,  and  to 
bring  obstinate  heretics  to  punishment,  a  state  of  things 
which  continued  till  the  year  1250, 

In  the  year  1251,  Innocent  IV.  authorized  the  Domi- 
nican friars,  with  the  assistance  of  the  bishops,  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  sort  of  crimes ;  and  Clement  lY.  con- 
firmed these  tribunals,  in  the  year  1265.  Afterwards, 
there  were  several  courts  erected  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
kingdoms  which  were  dependents  of  the  crown  of  Ara^on, 
till  such  time  that  the  Inquisition  was  established  in 
the  kingdom  of  Castile,  in  the  reign  of  Eerdinand  and 
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Isabella,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Portugal,  by  King 
John  III.,  in  the  year  1557. 

Until  that  time,  the  inquisitors  had  a  limited  power, 
and  it  was  ofben  contested  by  the  bishops,  to  whom  the 
cognizance  of  heretical  crimes  belonged.  According  to  the 
canons,  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  church  for 
priests  to  sentence  any  criminals  to  death,  much  less  for 
those  crimes  which  the  civil  laws  often  punished  with  far 
milder  penalties;  but  ancient  right  yielding  to  new  power, 
the  Dominican  friars  had,  by  the  pope's  bulls  {decrees)^ 
since  the  time  of  Innocent,  been  in  possession  of  this  extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction,  from  which  the  bishops  had  been 
excluded.  The  inquisitors  now  only  wanted  Uie  authority 
of  the  prince  to  enable  them  to  execute  their  sentences. 
Before  Isabella  of  Castile  came  to  the  throne,  the  Domi- 
nican John  de  Torquemada,  her  confessor,  and  afterwards 
cardinal,  made  her  promise  to  persecute  all  infidels  and 
heretics,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  her  power  so  to  do. 
She  prevailed  over  Ferdinand,  her  husband,  to  obtain,  in 
the  year  1483,  bulls  from  pope  Sextus  IV.,  to  constitute 
an  inquisitor-general  over  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and 
Valencia,  for  these  two  kingdoms  were  under  his  own 
jurisdiction,  separate  from  that  of  Isabella,  and  this  high 
office  she  obtained  for  Torquemada.  Afterwards,  the  pope 
extended  his  jurisdiction  over  all  the  states  and  countries 
of  the  Catholic  kings,  and  then  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
established  a  supreme  council  of  the  Inquisition,  of  which 
Ferdinand  was  made  president.  This  council  was  composed 
of  an  inquisitor-general  (nominated  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  confirmed  by  the  pope),  of  five  counsellors,  whereof 
one  was  to  be  a  Dominican,  of  a  procurator,  two 
secretaries  of  the  king's  chamber,  two  secretaries  of  the 
council, an  alguazil-mayor(«tfp0riof*«?ki^t«fra^e),a  receiver, 
two  reporters,  and  two  qualificators  and  consulters.  The 
number  of  the  familiars  and  inferior  officers  was  very  great, 
because  all  who  belong  to  the  Inquisition,  not  being 
amenable  to  anyother  jurisdiction,  are  protected  from  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice.  _ 

The  supreme  council  had  a  full  and  sole  authority  over 
the  other  Inquisitions,  which  could  perform  any  auto 
{execution)  without  leave  from  the  inquisitor-general.  The 
special  Inquisitions  were  those  of  Seville,  Toledo,  Granada, 
Cordova,  Cuenza,  Valladolid,  Murcia,  Saragossa,  Valencia, 
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Barcelona,  Sardinia,  Palermo,  Canaries,  Mexico,  GartW 
gena,  and  Lima.  Every  one  of  these  Inquisitions  was  com- 
posed of  three  inquisitors,  three  secretaries,  one  alguazil- 
major,  and  of  three  receivers,  qualificators  and  consulters. 

All  persous  who  took  upon  themselves  any  of  these 
employments  were  obliged  to  make  out  their  proo&  de 
ccmsa  Umpia,  that  is,  that  their  family  was  not  stained  with 
anything  of  Judaism  or  heresy,  but  had  been  Catholic  from 
its  origin. 

The  proceedings  of  this  tribunal  were  very  unusual 
A  man  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  without 
knowing  the  crime  he  was  accused  of,  or  the  witnesses 
which  deposed  against  him.  He  coiild  not  come  out 
thence,  unless  he  admitted  the  crime,  of  which  he  was 
not  often  guilty,  and  which  the  desire  of  liberty  forced  him 
to  confess. 

There  was  no  confronting  of  witnesses,  nor  any  means 
for  a  man  to  defend  himself,  this  tribunal  aiSectin^  above 
all  things  an  inviolable  secrecy.  It  proceeded  agamst  all 
heretics,  but  chiefly  against  Judaizing  Christians  (oofwerted 
Jietos)  and  secret  MfSiometans,  with  whom  the  expulsion 
of  Jews  and  Moors  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  filled 
all  Spain. 

The  seyerity  of  this  court  was  so  excessive,  that  the 
inquisitor  Torquemada  tried  above  a  hundred  thousand 
persons,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  condemned  to  be 
burnt  within  the  space  of  fourteen  years. 
.  The  general  acts  of  the  Inquisition,  which  by  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe  had  been  looked  upon  only  as  a 
bare  execution  of  criminals,  amongst  the  Spaniards  were 
esteemed  a  religious  ceremony,  by  which  his  Catholic 
majesty  gave  public  proof  of  his  zeal  for  religion,  for  which 
reason  they  were  called  autos  dafe,  or,  acts  of  faith. 

The  Inquisition  was  established  in  Germany,  1244,  by 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  thought  by  this  means 
to  free  himself  from  the  accusation  of  atheism,  laid  to  his 
charge  by  the  then  pope.  He  issued  four  decrees,  by  which 
he  ordered  the  secular  judges  to  deliver  up  to  the  flames 
all  whom  the  inquisitors  should  condemn  as  obstinate 
heretics,  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment  such  as  they 
should  declare  repentant  ones. 

In  1255,  pope  Alexander  III.  established  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  France,  under  St  Lewis ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
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the  thifteenth  century  Yenice  had  adopted  it,  but  took 
the  prudent  measure  of  subjecting  it  to  the  senate,  and  of 
not  allowing  the  fines  and  confiscations  to  become  the 
perquisites  of  the  inquisitors. 

The  Inquisition  proved  itself  less  cruel  at  Eome  and  in 
Italy,  where  the  Jews  possessed  considerable  privileges, 
than  in  the  above  countries.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  gave 
too  great  a  latitude  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Eoman  Inquisi- 
tion, was  detested  by  the  Bomans ;  the  people  insulted 
his  remains  when  bein^  carried  to  the  grave,  threw  his 
statue  into  the  Tiber,  demolished  the  prisons  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  pelted  the  inquisitors  with  stones.  The 
Italian  Inquisition  never  equalled  the  cruelties  and  atro- 
cities of  that  of  Spain ;  the  greatest  evil  it  inflicted  upon 
Italy  being  that  of  keeping  that  witty  and  ingenious 
people  in  the  bonds  of  the  grossest  ignorance. 

In  1808,  the  Inquisition  was  suppressed  in  Spain  by  a 
decree  of  Napoleon,  and  this  suppression  was  confirmed 
ly  the  Cortes  in  1813.  It  was,  however,  re-established  by 
fBrdinand  VII.  Pius  VII.  abolished  the  use  of  torture 
in  all  the  tribunals  of  the  holy  office,  a  resolution  officiallv 
communicated  to  the  ambassadors  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  last  person  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  was  a  female 
accused  of  having  made  a  compact  with  the  devil.  She 
suffered  at  Toledo,  on  the  7th  November,  1781. 

The  number  of  persons  condemned  bv  the 

Inquisition,  ana  who  perished  in  the  names       81,912 

Burnt  in  effigy 17,659 

Condemned  to  severe  penance    .        .        .     291,450 

Total      341,021 


jEEADING  XXXIII. 

ASSASSINATION  OP  HBNET  IT.  OE  EBANCB  BT  BAVAILLAC. 
1610. 

Neitheb  Erance,nor  perhaps  any  other  country,  ancient 
or  modern,  ever  gave  birth  to  a  prince  so  distmguished 
by  all  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind  as  Henry  IV, 
These  virtues,  not  less  than  the  romance  character  of 
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his  history,  might  of  themselves  justify  a  notice  of  him 
in  this  place,  independently  of  the  interest  attached  to 
a  monarch  so  intimately  ecnmected  as  he  was  with  the 
politics  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

France  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  desolated  by  the 
religious  feud  between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  or 
Protestants.  At  the  head  of  the  former  faction  were  tho 
G-uises,  of  the  latter,  Henry  lY.,  king  of  Navarre,  which 
at  that  time  was  a  separate  kingdom. 

All  the  provinces  were  inundated  with  blood,  the  towns 
were  taken  and  retaken  successively  by  either  party, 
and  the  fields  laid  waste;  while  continual  skirmishes 
exterminated  the  nobility,  and  depopulated  the  kingdom. 
In  this  violent  crisis  of  the  state,  Paris  was  the  centre  of 
discord. 

The  religion  which  Henry  professed  was  a  pretext  for 
many  of  his  rebellious  subjects  in  their  endeavours  to 
foment  political  troubles ;  for  which  reason  several  of  the 
king's  best  Mends,  and  even  Eosny  himself  (afterwards 
the  duke  of  SuUy),  although  a  Galvinist,  advised  their 
master  to  embrace  the  Boman  communion.  "  The  canon 
of  the  mass,-^  said  they,  punning  upon  the  word,  '^  will  be 
the  best  for  bringing  the  rebels  to  subjection."  The 
Protestant  ministers  had  assured  Henry  that  his  salvation 
might  be  effected  in  the  Catholic  church.  Since,  therefore, 
he  found  his  conscientious  scruples  removed,  he  determined 
to  be  directed  in  this  affair  by  sound  policy.  "  Paris," 
said  he,  one  day,  when  in  a  joking  mood,  "  Paris  is  well 
worth  a  mass." 

All  the  court  repaired  to  Saint  Denis,  in  which 
church  was  to  be  performed  the  ceremony  of  his  abjura- 
tion, the  procession  being  conducted  with  considerable 
pomp  and  splendour.  The  streets  were  carpeted  and 
strewn  with  flowers.  The  people  made  the  air  re-echo 
with  acclamations  and  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  king." 
The  fair  sex,  shedding  tears  of  joy,  excMmed,  "  May  Gfod 
bless  him,  and  conduct  him  soon  into  our  church  of  Notre 
Dame."  Upon  entering  that  of  Saint  Denis,  he  found  the 
archbishop  of  Bourges,  in  his  pontifical  habit,  seated  in 
an  arm-chair  covered  with  white  damask,  having  the  arms 
of  Prance  embroidered  on  it,  and  by  the  side  of  this 
prelate,  who  in  this  ceremony  performed  the  functions  of 
grand  almoner,  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  several 
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bishops  and  monks  belonging  to  the  abbey,  who  waited  for 
him  with  the  cross,  the  holy  gospel,  and  the  holy  water. 
The  king  having  approached,  the  archbishop  asked  him, 
"Who  are  you?"  "J  am  the  king^''  replied  Henry. 
"What  is  your  request?"  "J  Mk  to  he  admitted  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Aoly^  Catholic^  Apostolic,  and  Boman 
Gkureh"  "  Do  you  desire  it  sincerely  2"  "  Tea,  I  mil 
and  desire  it^  At  the  same  time  kneeling  down,  he  made 
a  profession  of  faith  in  these  terms : — "  I  swear  and 
protest,  in  the  fisice  of  Almighty  Gk)d,  to  live  and  die  in 
the  feiith  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Soman  Eeligion, 
and  to  protect  and  defend  it  against  all  persons  whomso- 
ever at  the  peril  of  my  blood  and  life,  renouncing  all 
heresies  contrary  to  the  same."  He  then  delivered  into 
the  archbishop's  hand  a  paper,  upon  which  this  profession 
of  faith  was  written,  and  signed  with  his  own  hand. 
Tiaising  up  the  king,  the  prelate  gave  him  his  ring  to  kiss, 
pronounced  his  absolution,  bestowed  upon  him^Ms  bene- 
diction, and  then  embraced  him. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1601,  Henry  being  then  at  Calais,  Elizabeth  wrote  to 
him  the  most  flattering  letters,  and  requested  that  she 
might  have  an  interview  with  him,  assuring  him  that  if  he 
would  accede  to  her  wish,  she  was  resolved,  notwith- 
standing her  advanced  age,  to  embark  and  proceed  half- 
way over  the  channel  between  Dover  and  Calais,  in  order 
to  meet  him,  if  he  would  perform  the  other  half.  The  king 
made  yarious  excuses, — ilrst,  his  anxiety  for  the  health  of 
Elizabeth :  then,  that  it  would  be  vnrong  in  him  to  expose 
her  Highness  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  sea  voyage :  next, 
the  urgency  of  public  business,  which  required  his  pre- 
sence in  Paris :  kstly,  that  he  would  not  be  in  a  flt  con- 
dition to  appear  before  her,  having  only  come  to  Calais  in 
his  travelling  attire,  etc.  etc.  Several  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  Henry's  refiisal,  such  as  the  great  uneasiness 
this  voyage  would  cause  his  consort  Mary  de  Medicis,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached ; — ^his  own  dislike  to  the 
sea,  of  which,  notwithstanding  he  was  so  courageous  on 
diy  land,  he  was  much  a&aid,  etc.  etc.  The  eagerness, 
also,  notanifested  by  Elizabeth  for  this  interview,  made  him 
suspeet  some  hidden  design.  The  king  was  not  alone  in 
this  surmise,  for  as  soon  as  the  foreign  courts  had  intqlli- 
gence  of  this  invitation,  the  politicians  asserted  that  there 
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was  no  doubt  but  that  Elizabeth  intended  playing  Henry- 
some  trick,  and  that  knowing  that  Francis  I.  had  been 
blamed  for  not  detaining  the  emperor  Charles  V.  a 
prisoner,  she  would  have  profited  by  this  fault,  and  have 
kept  Henry  lY.  in  durance  until  he  had  given  up  Galaia 
to  ner. 

In  the  year  1610,  as  Henry  was  preparing  to  set  out 
upon  his  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
claims  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  duke  of 
Neubourg,  against  the  house  of  Austria,  he  was  assassi- 
nated in  the  very  centre  of  his  capital.  A  detestable' 
fanatic  named  EavaiUac,  availing  himself  of  the  moment 
when  the  king's  carriage  was  stopped  by  some  carts, 
stabbed  him,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  seven  courtiers,  who 
were  seated  with  him.  This  wretch  had  been  taught  by 
the  Eoman  Catholic  priests  to  believe  that  he  would 
perform  an  action  highly  meritorious  in  the  eye  of  Q-od  by 
murdering  a  hero,  whose  only  crime  in  the  opinion  of 
these  bigots  was  that  of  being  about  to  march  to  the 
assistance  df  Protestants.  The  murderer  did  not  attempt 
to  escape,  and  even  appeared  much  surprised  that  his 
action  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  crime,  and  himself  held 
in  execration.  Thus  perisned,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  a 
kihg  truly  worthy  of  immortality,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  who  have  ever  been  seated  on  the  throne  of  France ; 
and  with  him  were  lost  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people ;  the  hand  of  an  infuriated  fanatic 
destroyed,  in  one  moment,  all  the  hopes  of  a  nation.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  fiftieth  conspiracy  formed  against 
Henry. 


EEADING  XXXIV. 

POBTEAIT   OP  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Op  the  many  portraits  drawn  of  our  '^  Maiden  Queen," 
none  gives  a  more  striking  representation  of  her  real 
deportment,  and  the  manner  of  her  court,  than  the 
following  extract  from  the  travels  of  Hentzner,  who 
resided  some  time  in  this  country  as  tutor  to  a  young 
German  nobleman. 
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After  Bome  preliminary  remArkB,  he  observes— "  "We 
arrived  next  at  the  royal  palace  of  G^reenwich,  reported  to 
have  been  built  by  Humphrey,  duke  of  G-loucester,  and  to 
have  received  very  magnificent  additions  from  Henry  VII. 
It  was  here  Elizabeth,  the  present  queen,  was  bom,  and 
here  she  generally  resides,  particularly  in  summer,  for  the 
delightfulness  of  its  situation.  We  were  admitted,  by  an 
order  Mr.  Eogers  had  procured  from  the  lord  chaml^rlain, 
into  the  presence  chamber,  hun^  with  rich  tapestry,  and 
the  floor,  after  the  English  fjEishion,  strewed  with  rushes, 
through  which  the  queen  commonly  passes  in  her  way  to 
the  cluipel.  At  thedoorstooda  gentleman  dressed  in  velvet, 
with  a  gold  chain,  whose  office  was  to  introduce  to  the 
queen  any  persons  of  distinction  that  came  to  wait  on  her: 
it  was  Sunoay,  when  there  is  usually  the  greatest  attend- 
ance  of  nobiuty.  In  the  same  hall  were  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  a  great  number  of 
councillors  of  state,  officers  of  the  crown,  and  gentlemen, 
who  waited  the  queen's  coming  out,  which  she  did  from 
her  ovni  apartments  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  prayer, 
attended  in  the  following  manner. 

**  First  went  gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  knights  of  the 
garter,  all  richl^r  dressed  and  bare  headed ;  next  came  the 
chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in  a  red  silk  purse,  between 
two ;  one  of  whom  carried  the  royal  sceptre,  the  other;  the 
sword  of  state,  in  a  red  scabbard,  studded  vnth  golden 
fleurs-de-lis,  the  point  upwards ;  next  came  the  queen,  in 
her  sixty-fifth  year,  as  we  were  told,  very  majestic ;  her 
face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled ;  her  eyes  small,  but  black 
and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  little  hooked ;  her  lips  narrow, 
and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the  English  seem  subject  to 
from  their  immoderate  use  of  sugar) ;  she  had  in  her  ears 
two  pearls,  vnth  very  rich  drops ;  she  wore  false  hair,  and 
that  red;  upon  her  head  a  small  crown  of  gold;  her  bosom 
was  uncovered,  as  all  the  English  ladies  have  it  till  they 
are  married,  and  she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine 
jewels ;  her  hands  were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her 
stature  neither  small  nor  low ;  her  air  was  stately,  her 
manner  of  speaking  mild  and  obli^^ing. 

*^  On  that  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered 
with  pearla  of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of 
black  silk  shot  with  silver  thread;  her  train  was  very  long, 
the  end  of  it  bome  by  a  marchioness :  instead  of  a  chain, 
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she  had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  jewels.  As  she  went 
along  in  all  this  state  and  magnificence,  she  spoke  verj 
graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  whether  foreign 
ministers  or  those  who  attended  for  different  reasons,  in 
English,  French,  and  Italian,  for,  besides  being  well 
skiUed  in  Greek,  and  the  languages  mentioned,  she  is 
mistress  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch.  Whoever  speaks 
to  hOT,it  is  kneeling;  now  and  then  she  raises  some  with 
her  hand.  While  we  were  there,  W.  Slanata,  a  Bohemian 
baron,  had  letters  to  present  to  her,  and  she,  aSx^r  pulling 
off  her  glove,  gave  him  her  right  hand  to  kiss,  sparkling 
with  rings  and  jewels,  a  mark  of  particular  favour. 
Wherever  she  turned  her  face,  as  she  was  going  along, 
everybody  fell  down  on  their  knees.  The  ladies  of  the 
court  followed  next  to  her,  very  handsome  and  well  shaped, 
and  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  white.  She  was  guarded 
on  each  side  by  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  fifty  in  number, 
with  gilt  battle-axes.  In  the  ante-chapel,  next  the  hall, 
where  we  were,  petitions  were  presented  to  her,  and  she 
received  them  most  graciously,  which  occasioned  the  accla- 
mation of  "  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth !"  she  answered 
it  with  "  I  thank  you,  my  good  people."  In  the  chapel 
was  excellent  music :  as  soon  as  it  and  the  service  were 
over,  which  scarce  exceeded  half  an  hour,  the  queen 
returned  in  the  same  state  and  order,  and  prepared  to  go 
to  dinner.  But  while  she  was  still  at  prayer,  we  saw  her 
table  set  out  with  the  following  solemnity: — a  gentleman 
entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and  along  with  him 
another,  who  had  a  table-cloth,  which,  after  they  had  both 
kneeled  three  times,  with  the  utmost  veneration,  he  spread 
upon  the  table ;  and,  after  kneeling  again,  they  both  re- 
tired. Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again, 
the  other  with  a  salt-cellar,  and  a  plate  of  bread);  when 
they  had  kneeled  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what 
was  brought  on  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same 
ceremonies  as  were  performed  by  the  first.  At  laat  came 
an  unmarried  lady  (we  were  told  she  was  a  countess),  and 
alon^^  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  tasting  knife ; 
the  lormer  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  who,  when  she  had 
prostrated  herself  three  times,  in  the  most  graoefiil 
manner,  approached  the  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with 
bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the  queen  had  been 
present.    When  they  had  waited  there  a  Httie  while,  the 
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yeomen  of  the  guard  entered,  bare-headed,  clothed  in 
scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose  upon  their  backs,  bringing  in 
at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty-four  dishes,  served  in  phte, 
most  of  it  gilt.  These  dishes  were  receiyed  by  a  gentle^ 
man  in  the  same  order  they  were  brought,  and  placed  upon 
the  table,  while  the  lady  taster  gave  to  each  of  the  guard 
a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  particular  dish  he  had  brought 
in,  for  fear  of  poison.  During  the  time  that  this  guard, 
which  consists  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  that  can  be 
found  in  England,  being  carefully  selected  for  that  purpose, 
were  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle 
drums  made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  together.  At 
the  end  of  this  ceremoni^,  a  number  of  unmarried  ladies 
appeared,  who,  with  particular  solemnity,  lifted  the  meat 
off  the  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the  queen's  inner  and 
more  private  chamber,  where,  afber  she  had  chosen  for 
herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

^  The  queen  dmes  and  sups  alone,  with  very  few  at- 
tendants, and  it  is  very  seldom  that  anybody,  foreigner  or 
native,  is  admitted  at  tiiat  time ;  and  then  only  at  the 
intercession  of  somebody  in  power. 

'^  This  queen  passionately  admires  handsome  persons ; 
and  he  is  already  £ur  advanced  in  her  favour,  who 
approaches  her  with  beauty  and  grace.  She  has  such  an 
unconquerable  aversion  for  men  who  have  been  treated 
unfortunately  by  nature,  that  she  cannot  endure  their 
presence.  When  she  issues  forth  from  her  palace,  her 
guards  are  careful  to  disperse  from  before  her  eyes 
hideous  and  deformed  persons,  the  lame,  the  hunch-backed, 
etc. ;  in  a  word,  all  those  whose  appearance  might  shock 
her  &stidious  sensations." 

Elizabeth,  who  displayed  so  many  heroic  accomplish- 
ments, had  the  foible  of  wishing  to  be  thought  beautiful 
by  every  one.  Du  Maurier,  in  his  memoirs,  states  that 
he  was  mformed  by  his  father,  who  was  envoy  at  her  court, 
that  at  every  audience  he  had  with  her  majesty,  ghe 
pulled  off  her  gloves  more  than  a  hundred  times,  to  display 
her  hands^  which,  indeed,  were  very  beautiful  and  very 
white. 

GKie  education  of  Elizabeth  had  been  severely  classical ; 
she  thought  and  wrote  in  all  the  spirit  of  the  great 
characters  of  antiquity ;  and  her  speeches  and  letters  are 
studded  with  apophthegms  and  a  terseness  of  ideas  and 
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language  that  gives  an  exalted  idea  of  her  mind.  In  her 
evasive  answers  to  the  Commons  in  reply  to  their  petition 
to  her  majesty  to  marrv,  she  has  employed  an  energetic 
word.  "Were  I,**  saia  she,  "to  tell  you  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  marry,  I  might  say  less  than  I  intend ;  and  were 
I  to  tell  you  that  I  do  mean  to  marry,  I  might  say  more 
than  it  is  proper  for  you  to  know ;  therefore  I  give  you 
an  answer — anstoerlessJ* 


EEADING  XXXV. 

MAinrBBS  JlNJ)   CtrSTOMS   01*  THE   8IXTBSKTS   OENTUBY. 

OoMMEKGiNCh  our  observations  upon  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  by  a  glance  at  the  then  political 
state  of  Europe,  we  mid  that  there  were  few  absolute 
sovereigns,  the  emperors  before  Charles  V.  having  never 
ventured  to  aim  at  despotic  power.  The  popes,  though 
greater  masters  of  Eome  than  formerly,  had  much  less 
power  in  the  church ;  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohe^ 
mia^  like  the  other  kingdoms  in  the  north,  were  elective; 
and  an  election  necessarily  supposes  a  contract  between 
prince  and  people.  The  kings  of  England  could  neither 
make  laws  nor  break  them,  without  the  consent  of  their 
parliament.  Isabella  of  Castile  had  acknowledged  the 
rights  of  the  Cortes,  which  were  all  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom  assembled  as  a  legislative  body.  Ferdinand,  the 
Cauiolic,  of  Aragon,  had  been  unable  to  abolish  the 
authority  of  the  grand-justiciary  of  that  kingdom,  who 
considered  himself  as  entitled  to  be  the  judge  of  kings. 
France  alone  was  changed  into  a  state  purely  monarchi<^, 
after  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. 

The  civil  government  of  Europe  was  greatly  improved 
by  the  stop  which  had  everywhere  been  put  to  tne  pri- 
vate wars  between  the  feudal  lords.  The  custom  of 
duels,  however,  was  still  continued. 

The  popes,  by  their  decrees,  had  anathematized  these 
combats ;  but  they  were  still  permitted  by  several  of  the 
bishops ;  and  the  parliaments  (courts  of  justice)  of  Faria 
sometimes  ordered  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the&moua 
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one  between  Legris  and  Carronges,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y.  The  same  evil  practice  was  likewise  kept  up 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spam,  with  the  sanction  of  cer^ 
tain  forms,  which  were  looked  upon  as  essential;  par- 
ticularly that  of  confessing  and  takins  the  sacraments 
before  they  prepared  to  commit  homicide.  The  chevalier 
de  Bayard  invariably  heard  a  mass  before  he  went  into 
the  field  to  fight  a  duel.  The  combatants  always  chose  a 
second,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  care  that  their  weapons 
were  equal,  and  to  make  diligent  search  that  neither  of 
them  had  any  spells  about  him;  for  nothing  on  earth 
.^iras  BO  credulous  as  a  knight. 

Tournaments,  though  condemned  likewise  by  the  popes, 
were  universal.  They  always  went  by  the  name  ot  Ludi 
GalUei  (French  Games) ;  because  one  Qeoffroi  de  Prenilly 
had,  in  the  eleventh  century,  published  a  body  of  rules 
to  be  observed  in  them,  and  although  upwards  of  one 
hundred  knights  had  been  killed  in  these  sanguinary 
sports,  this  only  served  to  make  them  more  fashionable. 

It  was  thought  that  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  who  was 
killed  at  a  tournament  held  in  1599,  would  have  abolished 
the  custom  for  ever ;  but  the  idle  lives  of  the  nobility, 
long  use,  and  the  fury  of  the  passions,  revived  these 
^mies  at  Orleans,  in  less  than  a  jear  after  the  above  men- 
tioned accident,  on  which  occasion  Henry  Bourbon,  duke 
of  Montpensier,  and  a  prince  of  the  blood,  also  lost  his 
life  by  a  fail  from  his  horse.  After  this,  an  entire  stop 
was  put  to  tournaments;  but  a  faint  image  of  them 
remained  in  the  Pas  d'Armes  {Faisage  of  arms) ^  held  by 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  the  year  aner  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew ;  for  in  these  times  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  feasts  and  diversions  were  always  intermixed 
with  murders  and  proscriptions.  The  Passa^  of  arms 
was  not,  however,  attended  with  any  danger,  the  combat- 
ants using  only  blunted  weapons. 

The  suppression  of  tournaments  may  therefore  be 
dated  from  the  jrear  1560,  and  with  these  games  expired 
the  ancient  spint  of  chivalry,  which  never  appeared  again 
but  in  romances. 

The  art  of  war,  the  law  of  arms,  and  the  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  made  use  of  in  those  days,  were  like- 
wise entirely  different  from  what  they  are.  at  present. 

The  emperor  Maximilian  had  introduced  the  arms 
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made  use  of  bj  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  were 
spears  of  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  were  used  hj  the 
o wiss  in  the  wars  of  Milan ;  but  they  were  soon  laid 
aside  for  the  two-handed  sword. 

The  arquebuse,  or  firelock,  had  become  a  necessary 
weapon  against  the  steel  corselets,  by  which  the  troops 
of  those  cutys  were  defended.  No  helmet  or  cuirass  was 
proof  against  these.  The  gendarmerie,  which  was  called 
the  battalion,  fought  on  foot  as  well  as  on  horseback. 

The  German  and  Spanish  infantry  were  reputed  the 
best.    The  war-cry  was,  almost  everywhere,  discontinued. 

As  to  the  goyemments  of  states,  cardinals  will,  at  this 
time,  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  administration  in  almost 
eyery  kingdom.  In  Spain,  Cardinal  Ximenes  ruled  under 
Isabella  of  Castile  during  her  lifetime,  and  after  her 
death  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  In  France, 
Cardinal  d'Amboise  was  prime  minister  to  Louis  XII., 
and  Cardinal  Duprat  to  Francis  I.  Our  own  Henry  VIII. 
was  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Charles  Y.  appointed  his 
preceptor  Cardinal  Adrian,  afterwards  pope,  his  prime 
minister  in  Spain,  while  Cardinal  G^ranyille  had  afterwards 
the  goyernment  of  Flanders.  Lastly,  Cardinal  Martinu- 
«ius  was  master  of  Hungary,  under  Ferdinand,  brother 
to  Charles  V. 

The  title  of  majesty  began  now  to  be  assumed  by  kings^ 
and  the  rank  of  the  several  sovereigns  was  settled  at 
Borne.  The  first  place  was,  without  contradiction,  as* 
signed  to  the  emperor ;  after  him  came  the  king  of  France 
without  a  competitor;  the  kings  of  Castile,  Aragon, 
Portugal,  and  Sicily  took  rank  in  turn  with  the  king  of 
England;  then  came  Scotland,  Hungary,  Navarre,  Cyprus, 
Bohemia,  and  Poland;  and,  last  of  all,  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  but  great  disputes  afterwards  arose,  from  this 
settling  of  the  precedency.  The  kings,  almost  generally^ 
wished  to  be  equal  in  rai^  with  each  other ;  but  not  one 
of  them  attempted  to  dispute  the  chief  place  with  the 
emperors,  who  thus  preserved  their  rank  while  they  lost 
their  authority. 

All  the  customs  in  civil  life  were  then  different  from  ' 
ours ;  the  doublet  and  short  cloak  were  the  common  dress 
at  every  court.     Professors  of  the  law  everywhere  wore 
a  loose  flowing  robe,  which  fell  halfway  down  their  legs. 
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In  the  time  of  Erancis  I.  there  were  but  two  coaches 
in  the  city  of  Paris ;  one  for  the  queen,  and  the  other  for 
Diana  of  Poitiers.  Men  and  women  all  rode  on  horse- 
back. The  first  coach  which  appeared  in  Spain  was  that 
used  by  the  emperor  Charles  v.  It  was,  however,  con- 
sidered so  effemmate  a  practice,  as  to  incur  the  censure 
of  the  pulpit.  Father  Bamon,  in  his'"Eeformation  of 
Abuses,  tnus  expresses  his  indignation  at  this  noyelty  < 
"  But  men  with  oeards ! — Men  girt  with  a  sword !— It 
is  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  for  them  to  be  seen  carried 
about  in  boxes,  instead  of  breathing  the  open  air,  and 
appearing  in  the  light  of  day." 

Kiches  were  now  so  much  increased,  that  Heniy  YIII. 
of  England,  in  1519,  promised  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  gold  crowns  in  dowry  with  his  daughter 
Mary,  whom  he  intended  to  marry  to  the  son  of  Francis  I. 
This  was  a  larger  sum  than  had  ever  yet  been  given  as  a 
wedding  portion. 

The  mterview  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII. 
was  for  a  long  time  famous  for  its  magnificence  and  splen* 
dour.  Their  camp  was  called  the  camp  of  the  cloth  of 
gold;  but  this  momentary  parade,  this  extreme  of  luxury, 
did  not  imply  that  general  magnificence,  nor  those  useful 
conveniences,  which  are  so  comiflon  in  our  times,  and 
which  so  far  exceed  the  pomp  of  a  single  day.  The  hand 
of  industry  had  not  then  changed  their  sorry  wooden 
dwellings  into  sumptuous  palaces;  thatched  roofs  and 
mud  wfdls  still  remained  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
houses  in  London  were  stiU  worse  built,  and  the  manner 
of  living  there  still  coarser.  The  greatest  noblemen,  when 
they  went  into  the  country,  carried  their  wives  behind 
them  on  horseback;  princesses  themselves  travelled  in 
no  other  manner,  being  covered  with  a  riding  cloak  of 
waxed  cloth  in  rainy  weather,  which  dress  they  wore  even 
when  they  went  to  the  palace.  Queen  Ehzabeth  fre* 
quently  appeared  in  pubhc,  ridizig  on  a  pillion  behind 
her  chancellor.  Even  the  magnificence  of  Francis  I., 
Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Leo  X.,  appeared  only 
on  days  of  public  solemnity. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  none  but  bishops 
were  permitted  to  wear  silk ;  and  although,  about  that 
time,  mulberrv  trees  were  cultivated  in  Itely  and  Spain 
only,  and  gold  wire  was  manufactured  exclusively  at 
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Milan  and  Venice,  yet  the  French  fashions  had  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  courts  of  Gkrmanj,  England,  and 
Lombardy. 

Pope  Julius  11.  was  the  first  who  let  his  beard  grow, 
-in  order  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  greater  respect  for 
his  person.  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  and  all  the  other 
kings  followed  this  example,  which  was  immediately 
Adopted  by  their  courtiers.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1597, 
commanded  that  the  counsellors  of  all  the  royal  councils 
should  wear  the  beard  long,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
chin.  By  this  same  edict,  militarv  and  clerical  person- 
ages were  commanded  to  shave  all  but  the  mustachios. 
The  most  common  of  all  Spanish  oaths,  was — hy  my 
fnustachios,  Don  Joam  de  Castro,  viceroy  in  India  for 
king  John  III.  of  Portugal,  went  still  further,  for  he  put 
his  mustachios  in  pawn.  Being  desirous  of  raising  a 
sum  of  money  among  the  citizens  of  Goa,  for  an  expedi- 
tion intended  to  raise  the  siege  of  Diu,  he  cut  off  one  of 
his  mustachios,  and  deposited  it  in  the  town  house,  by 
way  of  security  for  the  payment  of  the  loan.  He  received 
the  sum  he  required,  and  honourably  redeemed  his  .mus- 
tachio  on  his  return. 

Copper-plate  engraving,  which  was  invented  at  Florence 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  an  art  entirely  new,  and  at 
that  time  in  its  perfection.  The  Germans  had  the  repu- 
tation of  having  invented  printing,  nearly  about  the  tmie 
when  engraving  was  known.  The  assertion  of  some 
writers  that  Faust  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris  to  be  burnt  for  a  magician  is  erroneous.  The  &ct 
is,  that  some  agents  who  came  to  Paris  to  sell  the  first 
books  that  had  been  printed,  were  accused  of  dealing  in 
the  black  art,  but  this  accusation  was  not  followed  up. 
The  parliament,  in  1474,  ordered  all  the  books  which  had 
been  brought  to  Paris  by  one  of  the  factors  from  Mentz 
to  be  seized ;  and  Louis  XI.  was  obliged  to  forbid  the 
parliament  from  meddling  with  the  affair,  and  to  pay  the 
proprietors  the  price  of  their  books. 
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BEADING  XXXVL 

icAmness  ahb  cusTOiis  or  the  sixteskth  CEirTtJET 
(concluded). 

The  cbange  in  farming  wbich  had  gained  ground  in 
England  since  the  Beformation,  and  which  consisted  in 
turning  arable  land  into  pasture  grounds,  had  depriyed 
many  labourers  of  bread,  and  caused  great  commotionB 
amongst  the  peasants,  who  had  likewise  another  and 
luster  cause  of  complaint.  The  vile  financial  policy  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.'s  reigns  had  so  far  de- 
based the  coin,  that  when  the  husbandman  carried  his 
iniges  to  market,  it  would  not  purchase  necessaries  for 
his  family.  The  tumults  which  such  oppression  occa- 
sioned only  added  wounds  and  ptinishments  to  penury 
and  discontent.  Q-radually,  however,  the  eyes  of  the 
landholders  were  opened;  books  of  husbandry  were 
printed  and  studied ;  and  a  system  of  fiuming  was  intro- 
duced which  was  equally  beneficial  to  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  land  of  England  was  certainly,  at  this  time,  both 
cheap  and  productive.  In  this  and  all  other  cases  we 
may  believe  the  good  Hugh  Latimer ;  and  he,  in  a  sermon, 
tells  us  wonders  concerning  the  produce  of  a  small  farm. 
"My  father,"  says  he,  "  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  land 
of  his  own ;  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by 
the  year  at  the  utmost ;  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as 
kept  half  a  dozen  men.  iie  had  a  walk  for  a  hundred 
sheep ;  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  kept  his 
son  at  school  tiU  he  went  to  the  university,  and  main- 
tained him  there;  he  married  his  daughters  with  five 
pounds  or  twenty  nobles  a-piece ;  he  kept  hospitality  with 
nis  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor ;  and 
all  this  he  did  out  of  the  same  farm." 

The  vast  addition  which  the  general  stock  of  aliment 
gained  by  the  discovery  of  potatoes  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  Captain  Hawkins  is  said  to  have  brought  this 
excellent  root  firom  Santa  Fe  in  New  Spain,  a.d.  1565» 
Sir  "Walter  Baleigh  soon  after  planted  it  on  his  lands  in 
Ireland ;  but,  on  eating  the  apple  that  it  produced,  which 
is  nauseous  and  unwholesome,  he  had  nearly  consigned 
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the  whole  crop  to  destruction.  Luckily,  the  spade  dis- 
covered the  real  potato,  and  the  root  soon  became  a 
favourite  edible.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  thought 
rather  a  species  of  dainty  than  of  provision ;  nor  till  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  it  supposed  capable 
of  guarding  the  country  where  it  was  cultivated  from  the 
attacks  of  famine. 

The  woollen  manufacture  progressed  steadily,  without 
any  other  aid  than  now  and  then  an  act  of  parliament  to 
regulate  the  length,  breadth,  weight,  etc.^  of  the  pieces. 
Such  a  one  passed  in  1552  (Stat.  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  6), 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  sq  precisely  worded  as  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  future  ordinances.  But  it  was 
not  so ;  and  a  very  few  years  proved  the  necessity  of  still 
further  restrictions ;  for  even^  fresh  clause  was  rendered 
nugatory  by  a  new  species  of  fraud. 

Still  the  clothing  toide  of  England  increased  with  the 
industry  of  the  natives,  and  although  it  is  a  fact  that  in, 
1551,  not  less  than  sixty  ships  sailed  from  Southampton 
laden  with  unmanufactured  wool  for  the  use  of  the  Flemish 
looms,  yet  when  proper  restrictions  were  laid  on  such 
ruinous  exportation,  princely  fortunes  were  gained  by  the 
makers  of  cloth  and  woollen  drapers,  and  immense  chari^ 
ties  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  magnificent  dwellings  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  were  proofs  of  their  opulence. 
In  1582,  when  the  trade  with  the  Hanse  Towns  was  put 
on  a  footing  advantageous  to  England,  it  was  proved 
before  the  Diet  of  Germany  that  400,000  cloths  were 
annually  exported  from  England  to  the  Continent. 

Cattle  were  not  plentiful  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1563,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
one  should  eat  flesh  on  "Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  on  for- 
feiture of  three  pounds,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of 
a  special  license,  neither  of  which  was  to  extend  to  beef 
or  veal. 

With  respect  to  horticulture,  Hakluyt,  in  his  "  Patriotic 
Instructions  to  the  THirkey  Company  s  Agents,"  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  introduction  of  maOT  plants 
into  England.  The  Damask  rose,  he  gives  to  Dr.  Linacre ; 
the  musk  rose,  and  many  kinds  of  plums,  are  owed,  he 
writes,  to  Lord  Cromwell ;  the  apricot  to  a  French  gar- 
dener of  Henry  VIII.  Various  flowers,  among  which  he 
specifies  the  tulip,  had  lately  come  from  the  East  by  way 
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of  Vienna;  the  tamarisk  had  been  brought  from  Gfer« 
many  by  archbishop  Grindal.  The  currant  bush  he 
mentions  as  lately  Drought  from  Zante,  and  although, 
he  observes,  it  bring  not  its  fruit  to  perfection,  yet  it  may 
serve  for  pleasure,  and  for  some  use.  Down  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  large  towns 
had  no  chimneys ;  the  me  was  kindled  against  the  wall, 
and  the  smoke  found  its  way  out  as  well  as  it  coiUd,  by 
tiie  roo&,  the  doors,  or  the  window.  The  houses  were 
mostly  built  of  wattling  plastered  over  with  clay,  the 
floors  were  of  earth,  strewed,  in  families  of  distinction, 
with  rushes ;  and  the  beds  were  only  straw  pallets,  with 
a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  A  mixed  kind  of  biulding 
was  adopted,  towards  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  those  who  erected  palaces.  Perhaps  the  magnificent 
house  of  Elizabeth's  celebrated  secretary,  Cecil,  may  be 
named  as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  sort. 

There  existed  now  no  difficulty  in  raising  men  for  the 
military  service.  The  pay  and  clothing  allowed  to  recruits 
were  such  as  might  well  tempt  them  to  enlist,  when  the 
cheapness  of  Hving  is  considered.  Ever^  private  man 
had  three  shillings  j^aid  to  him  weekly,  without  any  de- 
duction ;  besides  which,  twenty  pence  per  week  was  laid 
out  for  him  "  in  good  appareU  of  different  kinds,  some  for 
the  summer  and  some  for  the  wynter."  The  captain  of 
each  hundred  men  had  twenty-eight  shillings  paid  him 
every  Saturday,  the  lieutenant  fourteen,  and  the  ensign 
seven.  The  Serjeant,  the  surgeon,  the  drummer  and  the 
fifer,  five  shillings  weekly.  On  sudden  occasions,  where 
speed  was  necessary,  force  was  sometimes  used ;  as  when 
the  Spaniards  had  taken  Calais,  an  immediate  demand  of 
1,000  men  was  made,  by  the  queen,  of  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  they  were  obtained,  almost  in  an  instant,  by 
the  simple  manoeuvre  of  shutting  up  the  doors  of  St. 
Paul's  dunng  divine  service. 

The  most  numerous  force  which  Elizabeth  ever  mus- 
tered by  land  was  in  the  autumn  of  1688.  They  amounted 
to  about  76,000  foot,  and  8,000  horse,  besides  garrisons. 

The  first  foundry  for  cannon  in  England  had  been 
formed  in  1636,  by  one  Owen;  in  1647,  Pierre  Bandit, 
a  foreigner,  erected  another  near  the  metropolis. 

The  first  lottery  in  England  took  place  during  the  reign 
of  queen  EUzabeth ;   it  was  held  at  the  west  door  of 
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St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  drawing  continued  from 
11th  January  till  6th  May,  1569.  It  consisted  of  not  less 
than  400,000  tickets,  and  was,  in  consequence,  nearly  two 
years  in  filling.  The  ori|;inal  printed  scheme  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  is  as  follows : — 
^^  A  proposal  for  a  very  rich  lottery  general,  without  any 
hlanks,  contayning  a  great  number  of  good  prises,  as  weU 
as  of  redy  money,  as  of  plate  and  certain  sorts  of  mer- 
chandizes, haying  been  valued  and  prised  by  the  com- 
mandment of  the  queen's  most  excellent  majestie's  order, 
to  the  intent  that  such  commodities  as  may  chance  to 
arise  thereof,  after  the  charges  borne,  may  be  converted 
towards  the  reparations  of  the  havens  and  strength  of  the 
realme,  and  towards  such  other  good  works.  The  num- 
ber of  lotts  shall  be  foure  h.  t.,  and  no  more ;  and  every 
lott  shall  be  the  sum  of  tenne  shillings  sterling  and  no 
more.  To  be  filled  by  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  shew  of  prises  are  to  be  seen  in  Gheapside,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Queen's  Arms,  the  house  of  Mr.  Dericke, 
goldsmith,  servant  to  the  Queen,  1667." 

The  first  example  of  a  newspaper  in  England,  occurred 
in  a  publication  established  oy  queen  Elizabeth,  at  a 
moment  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  in  order  to  com- 
municate  such  inteUigence  ad  she  considered  necessary. 
Three  printed  numbers  of  this  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  earliest.  No.  50,  dated  July  23, 1588.  It 
is  entitled,  "  The  English  Mercuric,  published  by  autho*- 
ritie,  for  the  contradiction  of  false  reports,"  and  is  said, 
at  the  end,  to  be  imprinted  by  Christopher  Barker,  her 
highness's  printer. 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  POETEY  OF  THE  W^  CENTURY. 


SPENSER  (b.  1563— d.  1599). 

SONNET. 

Mbn  call  you  fair,  and  you  do  credit  it^ 

For  that  youreelf  ye  daily  such  do  see : 

But  the  true  fair,  that  is,  the  gentle  wit, 

And  virtuous  mind,  is  much  more  praised  of  me ; 
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For  all  the  rest,  however  fair  it  be, 

Shall  turn  to  nought,  and  lose  that  gloriouB  hue. 

But  only  that  is  permanent  and  free 

From  frail  corruption,  that  doth  flesh  ensue, 

That  is  true  beauty :  that  doth  argue  you 

To  be  divine,  and  born  of  heavenly  seed  : 

Derived  from  that  fair  Spirit,  from  whom  all  true 

And  perfect  beauty  did  at  first  proceed : 

He  only  fair,  and  what  He  fair  nath  made ; 

All  other  £ur,  like  flowers,  untimely  fade. 

MAY. 

Then  came  fair  May,  the  fairest  maid  on  ground, 
Deck'd  all  with  dainties  of  her  season's  pride, 
And  throwing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around ; 
Upon  two  brethren's  shoulders  she  did  ride, 
The  twins  of  Leda,  which  on  either  side, 
Supported  her  like  to  their  sovereign  queen : 
Lora  1  how  all  creatures  laught  when  ner  they  spied. 
And  leapt  and  danced  as  they  had  ravished  been. 
And  Cupid  self  about  her  fluttered  all  in  green. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN  (e.  1567-.D.  1634). 

INKOOENOS. 

Innocence,  the  sacred  amulet 

'Gainst  all  the  poisons  of  infirmity. 

Of  all  misfortune,  injury,  and  death : 

That  makes  a  man  in  time  still  in  himself; 

Free  from  the  hell  to  be  his  own  accuser ; 

Ever  in  quiet,  endless  joy  enjoying. 

No  strife  nor  no  sedition  in  his  powers  ; 

No  motion  in  his  will  against  his  reason ; 

No  thought  'gainst  thought;  nor  (as  'twere  in  the  confines 

Of  wishing  and  repenting)  both  possess 

Only  a  wayward  and  tumultuous  peace ; 

But,  all  parts  in  him  friendly  and  secure. 

Fruitful  of  all  best  things  in  all  worst  seasons. 

He  can  with  every  wish  be  in  their  plenty : 

When  the  infectious  guilt  of  one  foul  crime 

Destroys  the  free  content  of  all  our  time. 

BESOLXITtOK. 
Give  me  a  spirit  that  on  life's  rough  sea 
Loves  to  have  his  sails  fill'd  with  a  lusty  wind, 
Even  till  his  sail*yards  tremble,  his  masts  crack, 
And  his  rapt  ship  run  on  her  side  so  low 
That  she  drinks  water,  and  her  keel  ploughs  air. 
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There  is  no  danger  to  a  man  tliat  knows 
What  life  and  death  is :  there's  not  any  law 
Exceeds  his  knowledge ;  teither  is  it  lawful 
That  he  should  stoop  to  any  other  law : 
He  goes  before  them,  and  commands  them  all. 
That  to  himself  is  a  law  rational. 


SHAKSPEARE  (b.  1564— d.  1616). 

SONNET. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold. 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 

Upon  those  boughs,  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bare^ruin'd  quires,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  saug. 

In  me  thou  see'st  the  twilight  of  such  day 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west ; 

Which,  by  and  by,  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death's  second  self,  that  seab  up  all  in  rest. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 

As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 

Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 

This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  mdre  strong 

To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

MUSIC   07   THE    SFHEBES. 

Sit,  Jessica.    Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ! 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  Cherubim: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

GENEBAL   DESTBUOTION. 

The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  an  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind !    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

LIFE. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps,  in  this  petty  pace,  from  day  to  day. 
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To  tlio  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  veBterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more !  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing ! 


BEN  JONSON. 

ATTBAOTIOK. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast, 

Still  to  be  powder'd,  still  perfumed. 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed. 

Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found. 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face 

That  makes  simplicity  a  ^;race ; 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  ftair  as  free : 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  th'  adulteries  of  art ; 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 

IMPBOVEMENT. 

It  is  not  growing,  like  a  tree. 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be ; 

Or  standing  long,  an  oak,  three  hundred  years, 

To  fall  a  loff,  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sear. 

A  lily  of  a  day 

Is  fairer  far,  in  May ; 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  niffht, 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see. 

And  in  that  measure  life  may  perfect  be. 

LIFE   AND   DEATH. 

The  parts  of  death  are  sin ;  of  life,  good  deeds ; 
Through  which  our  merit  leads  us  to  our  meeds. 
How  wilful  blind  is  he,  then,  that  should  stray. 
And  hath  it  in  his  power  to  make  his  way ! 
This  world  death's  region  is,  the  other,  life*s : 
And  here  it  should  be  one  of  our  first  strifes, 
So  to  front  death,  as  man  might  judge  us  past  it ; 
For  good  men  but  see  death,  the  wicked  taste  it. 
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JOHN  FLETCHER  (b.  1686— d.  1626). 

CONSTANCY. 
^TiB  not  the  white  or  red 
Inhabits  in  yoor  cheek,  that  thas  can  wed 
My  mind  to  adoration ;  nor  your  eye, 
Though  it  be  full  and  fair,  your  forehead  high, 
And  smooth  as  Pelops'  shoulder:  not  the  smile, 
Lies  watching  in  those  dimples  to  beguile 
The  easy  soul ;  your  hands  and  fingers  long, 
With  veins  enamePd  richly ;  nor  your  tongue, 
Thouffh  it  spoke  sweeter  than  Arion's  harp; 
Your  hair,  wove  into  many  a  curious  warp. 
Able  in  endless  error  to  enfold 
The  wand'ring  soul ;  nor  the  true  perfect  model 
Of  all  your  body,  which  as  pure  doth  show 
In  maiden  whiteness  as  the  Alpsian  snow : 
All  these,  were  but  your  constancy  away. 
Would  please  me  less  than  a  black,  stormy  day 
The  wretched  seaman  toiling  through  the  deep. 


SHIRLEY. 
death's  pinIl  conquest. 
The  elories  of  our  mortal  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings, 

Sceptre  and  crown 

Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill : 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still : 

Early  or  late, 

They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow ; 
Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now, 
See  I  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds : 

Your  heads  must  come 

To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  And  blossom  in  the  dust. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST 

OF 

INVENTIONS,  PISCOVEEIES,  ETC., 

DVBnra  the  sixtbektb:  cbnttjbt. 

1516. — Corpus  Christi  CoUe^  at  Oxford,  founded  by  BisLop 
Wiutou. 

Martin  Luther's  writings  began  to  appear. 

1517. — Commencement  of  the  African  Slaye-trade. 
1519. — Magellan's  first  Voyage  round  the  World. 
1521. — Muskets  first  employed  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

Ladrone  and  Philippine  Islands  discovered. 

1525.— Hops  brought  into  England  from  the  Netherlands. 
1528. — Chocolate  .brought  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  from 

Mexico. 
1530.— Currant  trees  first  planted  in  England. 

Thermometer  invented  by  Sanctorious :  it  was  brought 

into  England  in  1640,  and  improved  by  Fahrenheit 

in  1714. 
1596.— Padlocks  first  manufactured  at  Nugrember. 
1543. — Silk  stockings  from  Spain.    The  first  silk  stockings 

worn  in  Europe  by  Henry  IL  of  France.  Henry  VllI, 

wore  cloth  stockings. 
1559. — ^English  East  India  Compai&y  established. 
1563. — Knives  first  made  in  London  by  Thomas  Matthews,  of 

Fleet-street. 
1564. — First  stockings  knit  in  England  from  woollen  yam. 
1565. — ^Tobacco  intr(Kluced  into  England  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 

though  generally  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

in  1578.    It  came  into  common  use  in  1631. 
1569. — Book-keeping  by  double  entry. 
1586. — ^Potatoes  introduced  into  England  from  America  by  Sir 

Francis  Drake. 
1588. — First  newspaper  printed  in  England. — Diving-bell  first 

used  by  the  Ehiglish  to  raise  the  treasures  supposed 

to  have  been  sunk  in  that  part  of  the  Spanish 

Armada  wrecked  on  the  Western  coast  of  Scotland. 

It  was  invented  and  exhibited  before  Charles  Y.  at 

Toledo  in  1508. 
1589. — Silk  stockings  first  wove  in  England. 
1597. — ^Watches  first  brought  from  Germany  into  England. 
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^tmencing  from    ihe   Aeeession    of  James   L   in    1603,   and 
Haiam  HI,  in  1702. 
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BEADING  XXXVII. 

GENERAL  YIEW  OE  ErsOPE  AT  THE  COMHEKOEliElTT  OP 
THE   BEYEKTEEKTH   CVSTVBTZ, 

With  the  exception  of  Henry  IV.,  who  still  occupied 
the  throne  of  France,  the  monarchs  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  swayed  the  sceptres  (rf 
Europe,  cannot  but  suffer  from  a  comparison  with  those 
who  ruled  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth. 

If  we  look  at  our  own  country,  James  I.  of  England 
and  VI.  of  Scotland,  who  succeeded  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  of  a  character  but  little  suited  to  the  eventM  period 
in  which  he  ascended  the  Briti&h  throne,  and  still  less  to 
the  peculiar  and  trying  circumstances  in  which  England 
was  placed  at  his  accession.  As  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance, he  inherited  none  of  those  graces  either  of  form  or 
feature  for  which  both  his  unfortunate  parents  had  been 
80  conspicuous;  while  weakness,  approaching  to  cowardice, 
disgustmg  familiarity,  and  ridiculous  pedantry,  counter- 
balanced the  few  good  mental  qualities  of  which  he  could 
boast,  and  rendered  him  alike  incapable  of  gaining  the 
attachment,  or  commanding  the  respect,  of  his  subjects. 
This  deficiency,  as  well  of  high  moral  worth  as  of  superior 
talents,  proved  the  more  unfortunate  for  James,  by  the 

Earallel  which  his  people  did  not  fail  to  draw  between 
im  and  the  powerfully  minded  Elizabeth. 
The  capacily  of  James  and  of  his  ministers,  in  negotiation, 
was  immediately  put  to  trial,  on  the  appearance  of  ambas- 
sadors from  almost  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe, 
in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  and  to  form 
with  him  new  treaties  and  alliances.  Besides  ministers 
from  Venice,  Denmark,  and  the  Palatinate,  Henry  Frede- 
rick of  Nassau,  assistedby  Bamevelt,  the  Pensionary  (prime 
minister)  of  Holland,  was  ambassador  from  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Aremberg  was  sent  by  archduke 
Albert;  and  Taxis  was  shortly  expected  from  Spain. 
But  he  who  most  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  Doth 
on  account  of  his  own  merit,  and  that  of  his  master,  was 
the  marquis  of  Bosni,  afterwards  duke  of  Sully,  prime 
minister  and  favourite  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The 
principal  object  of  this  nobleman's  mission  was  to  engage 
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James  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  Dutch  States  in  their  opposition  to  Spain;  and  in 
this  he  completely  succeeded,  for,  although  a  peace  was, 
in  the  next  year,  concluded  between  Philip  II.  and  James, 
the  latter  reserved  to  himself,  by  a  secret  article,  the 
power  of  affording  assistance  to  the  United  Provinces. 

Conscious  that  the  republic  of  Holland  had  become 
powerful,  and  the  people  rich,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
enslave  and  oppress  them,  the  court  of  Madrid  had 
changed  its  measures  before  the  death  of  Philip.  After 
much  deliberation,  that  haughty  monarch,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  by  force,  and 
desirous  of  an  accommodation,  that  he  might  end  his 
days  in  peace,  but  disdaining  to  make  in  his  own  name 
the  concessions  necessary  for  that  purpose,  traasferred 
to  his  daughter  Isabella,  who  was  contracted  in  marriage 
to  the  archduke  Albert,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

Philip  II.  died  before  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  ; 
but  his  son  Philip  III.,  a  virtuous  though  a  weak  prince, 
punctually  performed  the  contract;  and  Albert,  after 
taking  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  wrote  to  the  States 
of  the  United  Provinces,  entreating  them  not  to  refuse 
submission  to  their  natural  princes.  To  this  letter  no 
answer  was  returned,  and,  in  consequence,  the  war  was 
recommenced  with  fresh  vigour ;  but  Spain  was  no  longer 
as  powerful  as  it  had  been  under  the  energetic  administra- 
tion of  its  two  preceding  sovereiffns ;  it  was  now  only 
formidable  from  the  reooUection  of  its  former  greatness. 

France  still  continued  under  the  paternal  sway  of  her 
best  of  kings,  Henry  IV.,  who  was  now  occupied  in 
rebuilding  the  churches  and  public  edifices,  improving 
his  navy,  correcting  abuses  of  every  description,  redeem- 
ing the  crown  jewels,  but  more  especially  in  making 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  grand  design  of 
humbling  the  House  of  Austria,  This  enterprise  was 
undertaken  by  way  of  retaliating  upon  the  court  of  Spain, 
for  the  continued  attempts,  both  open  and  secret,  made 
by  that  power  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  and 
shake  the  stability  of  his  throne. 

In  the  year  1603,  Venice  became  involved  in  a  serious 
contest  with  the  pope,  Paid  V.,  a  prelate  who,  actuated  by 
the  most  ambitious  spirit,  was  desirous  of  reviving,,  by 
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every  means  in  his  power,  all  the  extravagant  claims  of 
his  predecessors  to  universal  supremacy.  Two  decrees 
which  had  recently  been  promulgated  by  the  senate,  for- 
bidding any  new  church  endowments  to  be  made,  or  any 
ecclesiastical  edifices  to  be  erected  without  the  consent  of 
the  government,  called  forth  all  the  indignation  of  His 
Holiness — indignation  which  was  shortly  converted  into 
fury,  upon  the  senate's  ordering  one  of  the  canons  of 
Vicenza,  and  the  abbot  of  Nervese,  who  had  been  guilty 
of  some  delinquencies,  to  be  imprisoned.  Paul,  consider- 
ii\g  these  measures  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  expedited  a  brief  (ecclesiastical  mandate)  to  the 
doge  of  Yenioe,  Marino  G-rimani,  threatening  the  State 
with  excommunication  and  interdict  if  it  did  not  imme- 
diately repeal  this  decree,  and  deliver  up  the  prisoners  to 
the  nuncio  Mattel.  The  doge  Grimani  dying  the  same 
day  that  the  brief  was  delivered,  was  succeeded  by  Leo- 
nardo Donate,  who,  with  the  senate,  resolved  to  support 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken,  and  upon  the  pope 
issuing  a  monitory  (notice)  declaring  the  State  under  an 
excommunication,  the  senate  commanded  the  clergy  to 
perform  divine  service  as  usual,  under  pain  of  death. 
After  recalling  their  ambassador  from  Eome,  the  Vene- 
tians proceeded  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  their  territory  j 
but  a  reconciliation  was  at  length  effected  through  tne 
instrumentality  of  Cardinal  Joyeux,  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Henry  IV. 


BEADING  XXXVIII. 

C^BITEBAL   VIEW    OF    EimOPE    AT    THE     00MME17CEMENT 
OP  THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTTJBT    (CONCLUDED). 

Gebhany  was  at  this  time  under  the  sway  of  Bodolph  II., 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  in  1576. 
He  was  a  prince  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  although  more 
occupied  about  celestial  than  terrestrial  afiairs,  being 
devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  in  both 
which  sciences  he  was  instructed  by  the  celebrated  Tycho 
Brahe,  the  empire  during  his  reign  enjoyed  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  tranquillity,  the  equity  of  his  administra- 
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tion  compensating  for  its  weakness.  The  chief  difficulties 
which  he  met  with  proceeded  from  his  brother  Matthias. 
The  Turks  having  mvaded  Hungary,  Matthias  was  suc- 
cessful in  opposing  their  progress ;  and  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1606  with  Achmet,  the  successor  of  Moham*- 
med  II.  The  Hungarians,  jealous  of  their  religious  rights, 
conferred  their  crown  upon  Matthias,  their  deliverer,  who 
granted  them  full  liberty  of  conscience,  with  everv  other 
privilege  they  could  desire.  He  afterwards  became 
master  of  Austria  and  Moravia  on  the  same  conditions : 
and  Bodolph,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  confirmed 
to  him  those  usurpations,  together  with  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  where  the  Lutheran  opinions 
had  taken  deep  root. 

In  proportion  as  the  reformed  religion  gained  ground 
in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
empire  became  desirous  of  securing  and  extending  their 
privileges;  and  their  demands  being  refused,  they,  in 
1609,  entered  into  a  new  confederacy,  called  the  Evan- 
gelical Union.  This  association  was  opposed  by  another, 
formed  to  protect  the  ancient  faith,  under  the  name  of 
the  Catholic  League. 

The  attention  both  of  Portugal  and  Spain  was,  about 
this  time,  much  occupied  with  the  appearance  of  a  person 
at  Venice,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  identical  Don 
Sebastian  of  Portugal,  who  had  suffered  the  fatal  defeat 
at  Alca^arquiver  in  1578,  and  who  was  reported  to  have 
been  there  killed.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  saved  his 
life  and  liberty  by  concealing  himself  among  the  slain ; 
that  after  wandermg  in  disguise  for  some  time  in  Africa, 
he  returned  with  two  of  his  friends  into  the  kingdom  of 
Algarve.  This  person  underwent  twenty-eight  examina- 
tions before  a  committee  of  noble  and  impartial  indi- 
viduals, in  which  he  entered  into  so  minute  a  detail  of  the 
transactions  that  had  passed  between  him  and  the  republic 
of  Venice,  that  the  commissioners  were  perfectly  asto- 
nished, and  showed  no  disposition  to  declare  him  an 
impostor.  He  was  at  length  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  being  shipped  on  board  a  galley,  was  carried  to  San 
Lucar,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  a  castle  in  the  heart 
of  Seville,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  Sigismund,  son  of  John  III. 
of  Sweden,  had,  in  1587,  been  elected  by  one  party  king 
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of  Poland,  while  another  chose  Maximilian,  brother  of 
Jtodolphus  II..  The  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
former,  who  would  no  doubt  have  remained  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne  to  which  he  had  thus  been  elected,  but  for 
i;he  vacancy  which  occurred  in  that  of  Sweden.  The 
intrigues  of  his  uncle,  duke  Charles,  who  aspired  to  the 
crown  of  his  nephew,  proved  at  last  successful,  and 
Sigismund  was  deposed  about  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Sigismund  strenuously  exerted  himself  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Swedish  crown  ;  but  his  attempts  were  frustrated 
by  the  vigour  and  policy  of  his  uncle.  He  retook,  how- 
ever, those  towns  and  fortresses  which  the  Swedes  had 
reduced  in  Livonia,  where  also  an  obstinate  battle  occurred, 
in  which  the  valour  of  the  Poles,  directed  by  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  Chotkiewitz,  gratified  Sigismund  with  a  com- 
plete victory.  He  then  directed  his  attention  towards 
Bussia,  which  was  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion. 

The  grand  duke  or  czar,  John  Basilowitz  II.,  dying 
in  1584,  left  only  two  sons,  of  whom  one  was  an  iniant. 
The  incapacity  of  Theodore,  the  elder  of  the  surviving 
princes,  had  induced  John  to  select  three  of  his  boyars 
(noblemen)  for  the  administration  of  the  public  afiairs  in 
the  name  of  the  youth ;  but  Boris,  brother-in-law  to  the 
new  czar,  gradually  seized  the  whole  power  of  the  State^ 
and  acted  in  many  instances  with  inhuman  violence :  he 
even  murdered  Dmitri,  the  brother  of  Theodore,  and 
perhaps  hastened  the  death  of  the  czar  himself,  ¥rho  died 
m  1598.  Boris  took  this  opportunity  of  mounting  the 
throne,  to  which  he  had  paved  his  way  by  some  popular 
acts.  He  continued  to  govern  with  a  mixture  of  vigour 
and  lenity,  and  his  name  was  not  unknown  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  when  his  government  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  boldness  of  an  ambitious  monk,  who,  hap- 
pening to  resemble  the  unfortunate  Dmitri,  pretended 
that  he  had  escaped  the  snares  of  the  usurper,  by  the 
substitution  of  another  youth.  The  adventurer  was  en- 
couraged by  Sigismund,  who  promised  to  assist  him  in 
procuring  the  Bussian  diadem ;  and  being  furnished  with 
an  army,  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Boris,  who,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  despair,  poisoned  himself,  or,  as  others  say,  was 
thrown  by  a  transport  of  passion  into  an  apoplectic  fit. 
The  usurper's  son  was  now  placed  on  the  throne,  but  was 
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quickly  driven  from  it  by  the  impostor  in  1605,  who  was 
proclaimed  czar  with  the  general  consent  of  the  people, 
many  of  whom'  believed  him  to  be  the  true  Dmitn.  He 
was  killed  in  a  tumult  at  Moscow  in  1606. 

Turning  our  view  towards  the  East,  we  find  that  in 
1595,  a  Dutch  merchant  of  the  name  of  Cornelius  Hout* 
man,  who  had  resided  a  considerable  time  at  Lisbon, 
having  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Q-ood  Hope,  and  there 
acquired  the  necessary  information  for  prosecuting  his 
voyage  still  further  eastward,  encouraged  the  merchants 
of  Amsterdam  to  establish  a  settlement  in  the  island  of 
Java.  Admiral  Yan  Neck,  who  was  sent  on  that  im- 
portant expedition  with  eight  ships,  having  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  desired  permission  to  trade,  sent  home  four 
vessels  laden  with  spices  and  other  Indian  commodities. 
The  success  of  the  expedition  gave  rise  to  the  formation 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  1602. 

The  English  East  India  Company  was  established  as 
early  as  the  year  1600,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
A  fleet  consisting  of  five  stout  ships  was  fitted  out  the 
year  following,  under  the  command  of  John  Lancaster, 
who  was  favourably  received  by  the  king  of  Achen,  and 
other  Indian  princes,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty. 

But  our  countrymen  had  to  struggle  with  many  serious 
obstacles  from  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese ;  they,  however,  ultimately  succeeded  in  not 
only  establishing  factories,  but  in  erecting  fortifications  in 
the  islands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna,  and  Banda. 


BEADING  XXXIX. 

PIBST    ESTABLISHAfENT    OF    THE    EKGLISH    IK  THE 

EAST   HTDIES. 

1610. 

The  successful  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  of  Drake, 
Stephens,  Cavendish,  and  others,  induced  several  of  the 

?rincipal  merchants  of  London  to  form  a  company  in  1600. 
'hey  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  to  trade  with  India, 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  with  the  proviso  that  if  this 
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privilege  should  be  found  prejudicial  to  tlie  State,  it  should 
be  abolished,  and  the  company  broken  up,  two  years'  pre- 
vious notice  of  such  intention  being  given  to  the  partners. 

The  funds  of  this  company  were,  at  first,  but  very  in- 
considerable. The  equipment  of  four  vessels,  which  set 
sail  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1601,  absorbed  a  great 
portion  of  them,  and  the  remainder  was  expended  in  mer- 
chandise of  various  kinds. 

•  John  Lancaster,  who  conducted  the  expedition,  arrived 
the  following  year  at  the  port  of  Achen,  then  a  very 
celebrated  mart.  The  inteUigence  of  the  recent  naval 
victories  of  England  (over  the  Armada)  had  prepared  for 
that  officer  the  most  flattering  reception.  The  king 
treated  him,  in  every  respect,  as  his  equal,  and  as  a  great 
proof  of  his  condescension,  ordered  his  wives,  richly 
dressed,  to  play  before  him  upon  their  musical  instru- 
ments. This  mark  of  favour  was  followed  by  eyery 
facility  being  afforded  him  for  the  establishment  of  a  sure 
and  advantageous  commerce.  The  English  admiral  was 
afterwards  equally  well  received  at  Bontam  ;  and  a  vessel 
which  he  had  despatched  to  the  Moluccas,  returned  heavily 
laden  with  cloves  and  nutmegs.  With  these  valuable 
spices,  and  the  peppers  he  had  procured  at  Java  and 
Sumatra,  he  arrived  safely  in  Europe. 

The  company,  which  had  entrusted  its  interests  to  this 
able  man,  were  determined  by  this  first  success  to  form 
establishments  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  but  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  natives.  They  were  averse  from  com- 
mencing conquests,  and  resolved  that  their  expeditions 
should  be  those  of  humane  and  upright  merchants  only. 
They  thus  made  themselves  beloved,  it  is  true,  but  this 
attachment  did  not  put  them  into  a  situation  to  compete 
with  the  former  settlers,  who  made  themselves  feared. 

The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  possessed  extensive 
provinces,  places  well  fortified,  and  good  ports — advan- 
tages which  secured  their  trade,  not  only  against  the 
natives  but  against  all  interlopers,  feciHtated  their  returns 
to  Europe,  afforded  them  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
goods  they  carried  into  Asia,  and  of  obtaining,  upon  ad- 
vantageous terms,  such  as  they  wished  to  purchase. 
The  English,  on  the  contrary,  dependent  upon  the  un- 
certainty of  the  seasons,  and  the  caprice  of  the  people, 
without  power,  or  even  a  place  of  refuge,  and  entirely  re- 
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lying  upon  England  for  pecuniary  resources,  were  totally 
incapacitated,  according  to  the  then  received  opinions, 
from  prosecuting  an  advantageous  commerce.  It  was 
thought  that  great  riches  were  only  to  be  acquired  by 
great  crimes,  and  that  to  surpass  or  even  rival  their  com- 
petitors, it  was  necessary  to  imitate  their  example. 

Amid  such  difficulties,  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent and  profitable  commerce  appeared  almost  chimerical; 
but  the  company  flattered  itself  that  it  would  be  pro- 
tected, because  it  was  useful.  Its  hopes  were  delusive 
ones.  It  could  obtain  nothing  from  James  I.,  a  weak 
and  pedantic  monarch,  better  calculated  for  the  rector  of 
a  university  than  the  sovereign  of  a  mighty  empire.  The 
assistance  denied  it  by  its  sovereign  was,  however,  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  activity,  perseverance,  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  company.  They  built  forts,  and  founded 
colonies  in  the  islaads  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna,  and 
Banda,  and  thus  shared  with  the  Dutch  the  rich  spice 
trade,  which  will  ever  be  the  most  permanent  one  of  the 
East,  since  it  is  founded  upon  the  real  wants  of  mankind. 

The  Dutch,  however,  had  not  expelled  the  Portuguese 
from  the  spice  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
establishment  of  another  nation  there,  whose  great  mari- 
time power,  character,  and  government,  rendered  the 
rivalship  still  more  formidable.  They  possessed  number- 
less advantages  over  their  competitors — ^powerful  colonies, 
a  well-discifuined  navy,  well  cemented  alliances,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  as  well  as  practice  of  commerce,  all  of  which  the 
English  were  deficient  in. 

After  several  fierce  combats,  of  which  the  Indian  Ocean 
was  the  theatre,  the  two  companies  signed,  in  1619,  a 
treaty  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Moluccas,  Am- 
boyna, and  Banda,  should  belong  in  common  to  the  two 
nations  ;  that  the  English  should  have  one-third,  and  the 
Dutch  two-thirds  of  the  produce,  the  price  of  which 
should  be  fixed;  that  each  party  should  contribute,  in 
proportion  to  their  interest,  to  the  defence  of  these 
islands ;  that  a  council,  composed  of  persons  belonging  to 
each  nation,  duly  qualified,  should  regulate,  at  Batavia, 
all  affairs  connected  with  commerce;  that  this  treaty, 
guaranteed  by  the  respective  sovereigns,  should  remain  m 
force  twenty  years ;  and  that  if,  in  the  interim,  any  dis- 
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pute  should  arise  whicli  could  not  be  settled  by  tbe  two 
companies,  they  should  be  decided  by  the  king  of  Ghreat 
Britain,  and  the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  English,  in  the  mean  time,  had  not  been  idle  in 
another  part  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  They  had  formed 
stores  and  magazines  at  Masulipatam,  Calicut,  in  several 
other  ports,  and  even  at  Delhi.  Surat,  the  richest  mart 
of  those  countries,  tempted  their  cupidity  in  1611.  The 
natives  were  well  disposed  to  receive  them,  but  the  Por- 
tuguese threatened,  that  if  they  permitted  establishments 
to  be  made  by  that  nation,  they  would  bum  all  the  towns 
along  the  coast,  and  seize  every  Indian  vessel.  This 
menace  had  the  desired  effect  for  a  time. 

The  following  year,  however,  captain  Thomas  Best 
arrived  with  a  force  better  calculated  to  command  respect, 
and  was  received  at  Surat  without  the  least  difficulty. 
The  commercial  agents  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
had  scarcely  commenced  their  operations,  when  a  powerful 
armament  made  its  appearance,  having  sailed  from  Ooa. 
The  English  admiral  determined,  notwithstandiag  his 
inferiority  in  numbers,  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  Twice 
he  attacked  the  Portuguese,  and  twice  he  was  victorious : 
but,  notwithstanding  this  success,  the  advantages  which 
the  vanquished  derived  from  their  position,  harbours,  and 
fortresses,  still  rendered  the  navigation  of  the  English  in 
Ghuzurat  very  difficult,  and  it  was  only  by  continued 
combats  with  a  bold  enemy  whom  defeat  did  not  dis- 
courage, that  some'  degree  of  tranquillity  was  at  length 
secured. 


HEADING  XL. 

ASSASSIKATIOK  OE  HBNBT  IT.,  BT  BATAILLAC. 
1610. 

Ik  a  former  reading  was  given  a  short  account  of  the 
murder  of  this  good  and  illustrious  prince.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject, however,  of  so  much  interest,  as  justifies  being 
treated  at  greater  length.  During  the  winter  and  in  the 
spring  of  1610,  Henry  actively  employed  himself  in  put- 
.ting  the  finishing  hand  to  all  his  preparations  for  the 
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campaign.  The  army  lie  raised  amounted  to  forty  thou- 
sand men,  commanded  by  officers  of  great  experience, 
exclusive  of  six  thousand  Swiss,  who  were  sent  to  loin 
them  on  the  frontiers,  and  four  thousand  of  the  nobility, 
who  were  to  attend  the  king  to  the  army,  which  was  to 
assemble  at  Chalons  about  the  middle  of  May.  The 
negotiations  requisite  for  the  general  league  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  silence,  that  the  first  circumstance 
of  them  that  transpired  to  the  public  was  their  conclusion. 
Monsieur  de  Lesdigui^res  was  chosen  to  treat  with  his  old 
antagonist  the  du&e  of  Savoy,  and  upon  his  proposing 
the  conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  upon  condition  that 
Erance  should  enjoy  Savoy,  the  duke  made  no  difficulty 
of  entering  into  the  king's  views.  The  princes  of  Ger- 
many held  an  assembly  in  spite  of  the  emperor,  in  which 
they  approved  the  king's  proposal  of  restoring  the  liberty 
of  the  empire.  In  England  his  minister  met  with  no  less 
success;  and  the  Italian  princes  showed  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  accept  the  offers  that  were  made  them,  to  concur 
in  his  design. 

As  the  season  of  action  drew  nearer,  the  king  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  time  in  conferences  with  the  duke 
of  Sully  at  the  arsenal,  where  all  was  arranged  that 
regarded  this  great  expedition,  or  the  settlement  of  the 
administration  in  the  king's  absence:  but  with  these 
there  was  intermixed  another  affair  that  gave  the  king 
infinite  concern  and  embarrassment.  This  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  queen  to  be  solemnly  crowned.  Whence 
this  desire  arose  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  be  deter^ 
mined ;  it  is,  however,  well  known,  that  nothing  equalled 
the  king's  disquiet,  more  especiaUy  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  queen's  importunity,  he  had  ^ven  orders,  and  had 
fixed  the  day  for  the  ceremony.  It  is  certain  that  Henry 
was  more  distressed  and  disordered  with  the  thoughts  of 
this  coronation,  than  with  anything  that  had  happened 
to  him  through  his  whole  liie.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
'  presage  that  he  should  not  survive  it,  that  he  should 
never  live  to  get  out  of  Paris,  where  he  thought  himself 
less  safe  than  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  countermand  the  orders  he  had 
given,  or  resolve  not  to  take  a  share  in  that  idle  pomp, 
of  which  he  had  such  a  dread.  The  duke  of  Sully  men- 
tions as  a  fact,  that  the  king  expressly  declared  to  him^ 
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he  bad  been  forewarned  tbat  be  sbonld  be  killed  in  Bome 
public  ceremony  in  a  coach,  and  that  it  was  this  circum- 
stance that  made  him  abhor  the  thoughts  of  this  hated 
coronation ;  this  was  th6  reason  of  bis  starting  and  being 
so  much  alarmed  even  at  the  slightest  jolting  of  the 
coach,  though  he  had  the  greatest  steadiness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  most  imminent  dangers. 
On  the  12th  May,  proclamation  was  made  that  the  next 
day,  which  was  Thursday,  the  queen  would  be  publicly 
crowned  at  St.  Denis;  the  ceremony  was  accordingly 
performed  by  Cardinal  Joyeux,  with  all  possible  order  and 
magnificence;  the  queen  appearing  extremely  gay  and 
well  pleased.  The  Sunday  following  was  fixed  for  her 
public  entry  into  Paris,  for  which  vast  preparations  were 
made,  and  many  triumphal  arches  erected,  with  all  those 
circumstances  of  parade  which  Henry  always  despised, 
and  in  which  the  queen  delighted.  "Next  morning,  which 
was  Friday,  tbe  14th,  the  king  was  observed  to  pray 
longer  than  usual ;  when  he  came  out  of  his  closet,  he 
sent  for  the  duke  of  Sully,  to  desire  he  would  come  and 
speak  with  him  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  but  being 
informed  tbat  the  duke  was  ill,  and  that  the  person  he 
had  sent  had  found  him  in  the  bath,  he  sent  him  another 
message  to  come  to  him  next  morning,  but  in  bis  night- 
gown and  cap,  that  he  might  not  catch  cold.  He  con- 
ferred in  the  morning  with  Villeroi,  Nerestan,  and 
d'Escoures,  who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  passes 
into  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  and  who  assured  him  that  they 
were  much  better  than  they  had  been  represented; 
which  intelligence  the  king  seemed  to  receive  with  great 
satisfaction.  He  went  next  to  hear  mass  at  the  FeuUlans 
(a  chwrch  in  Paris),  followed  by  Eavaillac,  who  confessed 
his  intention  to  have  stabbed  him  there,  but  said  he  was 
hindered  by  the  Duke  de  Vend6me.  After  dinner,  the 
king  conversed  with  the  president  Jeanin,  and  Monsieur 
Arnaud,  controller  of  the  finances,  about  the  reformations 
he  intended  to  make  after  the  war  was  over,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  officers  employed  in  the  revenue,  and  the 
repealing  such  taxes  as  were  most  burdensome  to  the 
people.  After  they  left  him,  he  grew  extremely  uneasy, 
went  to  a  window,  and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  arm, 
was  heard  to  say  in  an  under  tone,  "  My  God,  what  is 
this  within  me,  that  wiU  not  suffer  me  to  be  quiet!" 
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About  four  o'clock  he  ordered  his  coach,  in  which  having 
seated  himself,  he  placed  the  Duke  d'Espemon  next  him, 
on  the  right  hand,  at  the  boot  on  that  side  sat  Messieurs 
de  Bayardin  and  Eoquelar,  opposite  to  them  sat  the  Duke 
de  Montbazon  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Eoroe,  Monsieur 
de  Laincourt  and  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  sat  forwards* 
The  coachman  asking  wmther  he  was  to  go,  the  king 
answered,  "Drive  me  from  hence."  Bavaillac  followed 
the  coach,  intending  to  have  struck  him  between  the  two 
gates,  but  was  hindered  by  finding  the  Duke  d'Espemon 
where  the  king  used  to  sit. 

When  the  coach  was  without  the  court  of  the  king's 
palace,  Henry  cried,  "  Drive  me  to  the  cross  of  Tiroy." 
When  it  arrived  at  that  place,  he  said,  "  To  St.  Innocents' 
churchyard;"  turning  mto  the  Eue  de  la  Ferroniere, 
which  was  then  a  very  narrow  street,  by  reason  of  the 
shops  built  against  the  wall  of  St.  Innocents'  churchyard, 
there  was  a  stop  occasioned  by  two  carts,  one  loaded  with 
wine,  the  other  with  hay.  The  king  had  before  sent 
away  his  guards,  and  ordered  the  coach  to  be  opened, 
that  he  might  see  the  preparations  for  the  queen's  entry, 
intending  afterwards  to  have  driven  to  the  arsenal,  to 
discourse  with  the  duke  of  Sully  on  the  intelligence  he 
had  received  from  d'Escoures.  The  pages  who  followed 
the  coach  went  round  by  the  churchyard,  except  two,  one 
who  went  before  to  clear  the  way,  and  the  other  stopped 
behind  to  garter  up  his  stockings.  Bavaillac  took  this 
opportunity,  mounted  on  the  wheel,  and,  with  a  long  knife 
which  cut  with  both  sides,  struck  the  king  over  the  Duke 
d'Espemon's  shoulder,  while  that  monarch  was  listening 
to  a  letter  the  duke  was  reading.  The  king,  as  most 
writers  aflton,  said,  "  I  am  wounded ;"  upon  which  the 
assassin  struck  him  again  with  greater  force,  so  that  the 
knife,  penetrating  into  the  chest,  divided  one  of  the 
principal  arteries,  and  immediately  deprived  him  of  life. 
Some  say  that  he  made  a  third  stroke,  and  that  one  of 
the  lords  caught  it  on  his  arm,  but  this  is  liable  to  great 
doubt.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  so  little  acquainted 
with  how  the  thing  was  done,  that  they  did  not  so  much 
as  see  the  murderer ;  so  that,  if  he  had  thrown  the  knife 
under  the  coach,  he  might  have  passed  on ;  but  he  stood 
on  the  wheel  Hke  a  statue,  with  the  knife  bloody  in  his 
hand ;  till  a  gentleman  who  followed  the  coach  came  up 
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and  seized  him,  and  was  going  to  put  him  to  death,  when 
the  Duke  d'Espemon  prevented  him,  crying  out,"  Save  him, 
on  your  life."  He  then  directed  that  the  coach  windows 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive 
back  to  the  Louvre,  giving  out  that  the  king  was  wounded, 
but  not  dangerously. 

As  soon  as  the  coach  came  to  the  palace,  the  king  was 
carried  into  his  cabinet,  and  laid  upon  a  bed,  where,  if  we 
may  believe  the  French  historian  Mezeray,he  was  quickly 
left  by  the  great,  so  that  those  who  had  a  mind  to  see 
him  met  with  no  interruption,  only  Monsieur  le  Ghrand 
Bassompi^re  and  the  Duke  de  Guise,  instead  of  going  to 
pay  their  court,  went  to  weep  over  their  dead  master,  the 
Duke  de  Guise  embracing  him  passionately.  When  his 
body  was  opened,  it  appeared  that  he  had  two  wounds,  one 
slight,  the  other  mortal,  but  there  is  some  doubt  which 
was  the  first  or  second.  All  the  surgeons  and  physicians 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  from  the  soundness  of  the  vital 
parts,  that  the  king  might  have  lived  many  years.  His 
entrails  were  immediately  sent  to  St.  Denis,  and  buried 
without  ceremony ;  his  heart  was  delivered  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  deposited,  according  to  his  desire,  in  their  college  at 
la  Fl^che,  which  he  had  founded,  and  his  body,  after  being 
embalmed,  was  interred  with  great  pomp  at  St.  Denis,  on  - 
the  29th  June,  amid  the  deepest  sorrow  of  the  people,  and 
the  universal  regrets  of  those  foreign  nations  who  wished 
well  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  and  the  Protestant  interest. 


BEADING  XLI. 

EXPITLSIOK  or   THE   MOOES   FEOM   SPAIIT. 
1610. 

NoTV^THSTANDiNG  the  example  of  the  bad  effects  of 
persecution  which  Philip  III.  of  Spain  had  before  him, 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Flemish  Protestants  by  his  father, 
he  was  either  too  blinded  by  bigotry,  or  too  ignorant  of 
sound  policy,  to  profit  by  it. 

Although  the  nnal  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain 
took  place  in  1610,  the  persecutions  which  they  under- 
went at  an  earlier  period  form  so  interesting  a  subject  in 
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the  history  of  Spain,  that  a  detail  of  the  leading  circum- 
stances will  not  fail  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  reader. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  city  of  G-ranada  was 
taken  by  king  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  queen  Isabella 
of  Castile,  in  the  year  1492,  the  Moorish  GoYernment  in 
Spain,  which  had  lasted  seven  hundred  years,  terminated; 
and  yet  the  Moors  did  not  immediately  leave  the  country. 
The  body  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  but  also  of  V  alencia,  though  conquered  by  the 
Christians  in  1236,  and  of  MuFcia,  conc^uered  by  them  in 
1265,  belonged  to  that  race ;  and  besides  these,  others 
were  dispersed  in  great  numbers  over  Castile,  Estrama- 
dura,  Aragon,  Catalonia,  etc.  All  these  Moors  maintained 
their  separation  from  the  Spaniards,  by  an  obstinate 
adherence,  not  only  to  thp  language,  habits,  and  customs 
of  their  ancestors,  but  to  their  religion  likewise,  which 
was  the  Mahometan ;  few  or  none  of  them,  in  a  long  series 
of  years,  having  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  friars  for 
that  purpose.    The  Spanish  princes,  apprised  of  the 
danger  that  was  likely  to  result  from  the  connexion  which, 
•  in  all  probability,  existed  between  the  Moors  of  Barbary 
and  those  of  their  own  country,  so  nearly  situated  with 
respect  to  each  other,  made  every  attempt  to  dissolve 
their  natural  attachment,  cemented  by  similarity  of  reli- 
gious profession ;  and  with  this  view  they  employed  the 
ecclesiastics  in  vigorous  measures  for  converting  them 
to  Christianity.     The  friars,  fJEuling  in  their  endeavours 
for  accomplishing  the  object  entrusted  to  them,  repre- 
sented the  Moors  as  an  obstinate  and  hardened  race  of 
people,  who  were  not  to  be  convinced  by  arguments,  or 
any  other  means,  unaccompanied  by  violence.    They 
accordingly  advised  the  princes  either  to  banish  the  Moors 
or  to  make  them  all  slaves,  if  they  refused  to  become 
Christians ;  or,  at  least,  to  take  all  their  children  from 
them,  and  baptize  them,  so  that  the  next  generation  might 
become  Christians.    The  council  of  Toledo,   however, 
expressly  prohibited  the  compulsion  of  infidels  to  be 
baptized ;  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  most  of  their  other 
divines,  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  to  baptize  the  children 
of  infidels  without  the  consent  of  their  parents ;  and, 
consequently,  the  means  recommended  by  the  friars 
were  not  adopted;  more  especially  as  the  Moors,  when 
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they  possessed  the  dominion  of  the  country,  had  never 
forced  any  of  their  Christian  subjects  to  change  their 
religion,  and  king  Ferdinand,  upon  the  surrender  of 
G^ranada,  had  engaged  himself,  by  oath,  if  the  Moriscoes 
wished  to  remain  in  Spain,  not  to  molest  them  on  account 
of  their  religion.  The  Jews,  however,  not  having  been 
protected  by  any  such  engagement,  were  ordered,  by 
a  royal  edict  within  three  months  after  the  capture  of 
G-ranada,  if  they  would  not  be  baptized,  to  depart  with 
their  families,  in  the  couirse  of  four  months,  on  pain  of 
death ;  upon  which  many  of  them  removed,  and  those 
who  remained,  after  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  term, 
were  stripped  by  the  king  of  all  their  property,  and  sold 
to  his  subjects  for  slaves.  It  is  said,  that  above  800,000 
men,  women,  and  children  were  driven  out  of  Spain  at  this 
time.  As  to  the  Moors,  it  was  found  that,  in  the  year 
1499,  few  of  those  inhabiting  Granada  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity;  and  therefore  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  was  charged  to  adopt  some  course  for  converting 
the  Moors  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  archbishop,  deter- 
mined to  succeed  in  every  measure  he  undertook,  began 
by  mild  treatment  to  engage  in  his  interest  the  chief 
men  among  the  Moors ;  some  of  these  became  converts, 
but  others  were  found  alike  insensible  either  to  bribes  or 
promises.  The  prelate  therefore  changed  his  plan,  and 
had  recourse  to  severe  methods  of  conversion,  ordering 
the  irreclaimable  to  be  loaded  vdth  chains,  thrown  into 
dungeons,  and  treated  as  the  most  notorious  malefactors. 
Irritated  by  this  cruel  and  unjust  treatment,  the  Moors 
took  up  arms ;  but  their  insurrection  being  suppressed, 
50,000  of  them,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Granada, 
purchased  their  lives  by  consenting  to  be  baptized ;  and 
the  archbishop  so  far  triumphed  in  his  success,  as,  on  his 
departure,  not  to  have  left  one  professed  Mahometan  in 
the  city.  The  Moors  of  the  country  were  alarmed,  and 
fortified  themselves  among  the  mountains,  resolving  to  die 
Mahometans  with  swords  in  their  hands,  rather  than 
submit  to  be  baptized  by  compulsion,  as  their  countrymen 
had  been  in  the  city ;  but  tnough  many  of  them,  -with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  put  to  the  sword,  others 
collected  together  in  a  formidable  body,  which  called  forth 
the  interposition  of  the  king  in  person,  who,  being  joined 
by  a  powerful  host,  very  rapidly  reduced  all  the  Moorish 
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towns  that  were  in  arms ;  obliging  all  the  inhabitants  to 
purchase  their  lives  by  consenting  to  be  baptized.  The 
Moors  that  were  still  in  arms  among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains  petitioned  the  kin^  to  allow  them  to  transport 
themselves  to  Barbary,  offering  to  pay  ten  dollars  per 
head  for  every  one  that  embarked ;  the  king's  want  of 
money  permitted  those  who  could  pay  their  ransom  to 
depart,  and  those  who  were  under  the  necessity  of  remain- 
ing were  compelled  to  be  baptized.  In  a  few  months, 
above  200,000  men,  women,  and  children  were  converted 
by  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  from  the 
Mahometan  to  the  Christian  profession,  though  it  is  said 
that  scarcely  one  in  that  large  number  was  a  sincere 
convert.  The  Inquisition,  regarding  these  forced  baptisms 
as  good  and  valijd,  exercised  its  usual  cruelties  on  those 
Moors  who  were  convicted  of  having  afterwards  returned 
to  Mahometanism.  Not  fewer  than  100,000,  living  and 
dead,  had  been  condemned  for  apostasv  by  the  Inquisition 
of  Seville  in  less  than  forty  years ;  of  which  number  400 
were  burned,  and  30,000  were  reconciled,  the  rest  having 
made  their  escape  into  Barbary.  During  the  remaining 
part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  whole 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  we  hear  little  more  of  the  Granada 
Moriscoes,  than  that  they  universally  continued  to  be 
Mahometans,  and  manifested  an  extraordinary  aversion  to 
Christianity,  which  aversion  was  increased  by  the  fiery  zeal 
of  the  Inquisition.  Thus  the  friars  went  on  preaching, 
and  the  inquisitors  went  on  burning  the  Moriscoes,  until 
the  year  1568,  when  Philip  II.,  bv  advice  of  his  council  and 
ecclesiastics,  published  certain  laws,  which  were  framed 
with  a  view  of  extinguishing  in  the  Moriscoes  the  memory 
of  their  being  descended  of  the  Moors;  the  remembrance 
of  which  was  thought  to  contribute  not  a  little  to  their 
obstinacy  in  the  matter  of  religion.  These  laws  were  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  the 
kingdom  of  G-ranada  to  wear  the  Moorish  habit. 

2.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  to  observe  any  Moorish 
customs. 

3.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  in  that 
kingdom  to  speak  Arabic,  or  to  teach  that  language 
to  their  children. 
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The  rigorous  execution  of  these  laws  induced  the 
Moriscoes  to  seek  relief  from  the  Grand  Seignior  and  the 
Moors  in  Barbary,  who  sent  eight  hundred  Turks,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  into  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Moors  from  all 
parts,  who  took  up  arms  and  renounced  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion,  i  Against  these  the  king  ordered  his 
troops  to  march ;  but  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months, 
he  was  able  neither  to  conquer  them  nor  to  starve  them 
among  the  mountains.  At  length,  however,  they  were 
totally  subdued,  and  compeUed  to  leave  the  kingdom  of 
Granada.  From  this  time  they  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  and  some  other  inland  provinces,  in 
which  they  and  their  posterity  continued  until  the  time  of 
their  general  expulsion  in  the  year  1610.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  diligence  and  cruelties  which  were  used  to 
reconcile  these  Moriscoes  to  Christianity,  they  and  their 
posterity  still  continued  as  much  Mahometans  in  their 
hearts  as  ever  they  had  been. 

This  was  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Moriscoes  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Aragon,  who  continued 
professed  Mahometans  for  three  hundred  years  after  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Christians.  The  Spanish  histo- 
rians are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  the  Moriscoes 
that  were  driven  from  Spain  in  1610.  Some  say  they 
were  a  million,  others  that  they  were  900,000,  but  the 
greater  number  of  writers  concur  in  asserting  that  there 
were  600,000  men,  women,  and  children,  besides  those 
that  were  slain  or  detained.  The  expulsion  of  them  was 
a  blow  which  Spain  has  not,  to  this  day,  recovered.  Soon 
after  that  disastrous  event,  the  bad  effects  of  it  began  to 
be  felt,  so  much  so  that  the  duke  of  Lerma,  the  chief 
adviser  of  the  measure,  was  exiled  from  court  and  deprived 
of  all  his  ojQSices ;  his  chief  confidant  and  counsellor, 
don  Eodrigo  Calderon,  was  committed  to  prison,  and  after- 
wards put  to  death.  Philip  III.  himself,  who  died  soon 
after,  is  said  to  have  had  his  conscience,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  overwhelmed  with  horrors,  at  the  recollection 
of  having,  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  religion  and 
humanitv,  plunged  more  than  100,000  families  into  dis* 
tress  and  misery. 
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BEADING  XLII. 

JOTTBKST  or  PBnrOE  OHABLES,  AFTEBWABDS  CHABLES  I., 
TO  MADBID. 

1623. 

With  a  view  of  restoring  the  Palatinate,  James  I.  was 
anxious  to  many  his  son  Charles  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
not  doubting  but  that  through  the  powerful  assistance  of 
the  Spanish  monarch  he  should  succeed  in  his  wish.  The 
prince,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  recommendation,  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  anxious  to  throw  an  air 
of  romance  oyer  his  courtship  by  making  his  personal 
suit  to  the  princess,  and  at  length,  after  much  difficulty, 
both  he  and  the  duke  obtained  James's  consent  to  their 
journey. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham,  attended  by  Sir  Francis 
Cottington,  Endymion  Porter,  and  Sir  Bichard  Graham, 
accordmgly  set  off.  They  passed  disguised  and  undis« 
covered  through  France,  and  even  ventured  into  a  court 
ball  at  Paris,  where  Charles  saw  the  princess  Henrietta, 
whom  he  afiierwards  espoused,  and  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  In  eleven  days  after 
their  departure  m>m  London,  they  arrived  in  Madrid. 

Philip  lY.  was  at  this  time  seated  upon  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  the  Infanta  was  his  sister.  This  princess,  who, 
from  religious  scruples,  was  determined  rather  to  take 
the  veil  than  to  marry  a  heretic,  had  resolved  never  to 
become  the  wife  of  Charles,  insisted  upon  the  duke  of 
Olivarez,  then  prime  minister,  breaking  off  the  match. 
For  this  purpose  that  nobleman  had  drawn  up  a  paper  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  His  Majesty  of  the 
ineligibility  of  the  intended  match,  and  it  was  only  a 
few  days  after  he  had  laid  this  document  before  the 
Idng,  that  the  chief  subject  of  it  arrived  in  the  capit^ 
of  Castile. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  at  seeing  the  son  of  his 
sovereign  suddenly  alight  at  his  hotel.  The  cause  of  his 
visit,  however,  that  of  seeing  the  princess  whom  he  was 
to  espouse,  b^g  a  very  natural  one,  the  surprise  which 
it  at  nrst  occasioned  quickly  wore  off* 
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At  tbe  first  news  of  the  prince's  arrival,  all  the  English 
who  were  in  Madrid  hastened  to  pay  their  court  to  him, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  the 
prime  minister's,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  the  circum- 
stance. The  amhassador  found  the  duke  of  Olivarez 
seated  at  his  table,  and  the  latter,  smiling,  said  to  him  as 
he  entered  the  room,  "To  what  unforeseen  occurrence 
am  I  indebted  for  your  lordship's  visit  at  so  unusual  an 
hour  P  From  the  air  of  satisfaction  which  appears  upon 
your  countenance,  one  would  suppose  that  the  king  your 
master  had  just  arrived  at  Madrid."  "  I  know  not," 
replied  the  ambassador,  "  if  the  king  of  England  be  in 
your  capital,  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  prince  his 
son  has  this  moment  alighted  at  my  hotel,  of  which 
circumstance  I  am  come  to  inform  your  grace."  The 
duke  was  thunderstruck  at  the  intelligence,  foreseeing 
what  difficulty  it  opposed  to  the  breaking  off  of  the 
marriage. 

No  sooner  had  the  ambassador  left  the  apartment,  than 
Olivarez  hastened  to  the  palace  to  communicate  the  intel- 
ligence to  the  monarch,  who  was  not  less  surprised  than 
himself;  but  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  judging  that 
the  prince's  journey  could  have  no  other  object  than  to 
remove  all  the  obstacles  which  delayed  his  marriage, 
Philip  knelt  down  before  a  crucifix  which  stood  by  his 
bedside,  and  prayed  aloud  thus :  "  O  my  God,  I  swear  by 
the  mysterious  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  of 
my  Saviour,  who  was  sacrificed  for  me,  and  whom  I  adore, 
that  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Wales  shall  not  onlv  never 
induce  me  to  do  aught  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Cfatholic 
religion,  but  that  even  should  I  lose  all  the  kingdoms 
which  I  hold  of  his  divine  goodness,  I  will  never  consent 
that  my  sister  shall  become  his  consort  until  he  abjure 
his  errors."  Then  turning  to  his  prime  minister,  he 
ordered  him  to  spare  nothing  in  order  to  entertain,  with 
due  magnificence,  so  great  a  prince,  during  the  whole  time 
he  should  remain  at  his  court. 

The  duke  of  Olivarez  having  returned  home,  wrote  out 
with  his  own  hand  the  same  night,  the  regulations  to  be 
foUowed  touching  the  honours  and  ceremonial  to  be 
observed  towards  the  prince  of  Wales,  naming  the  noble- 
men who  were  to  accompany  him,  and  the  officers  who 
^ere  to  wait  upon  him« 
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In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  he  himself  went  the 
next  morning  to  visit  the  di^e  of  Buckingham,  and  after 
haying  paid  him  many  compliments,  he  took  him  in  his 
coach,  and  conducted  him  to  an  audience  of  the  king,  hj 
whom  he  was  received  and  treated  with  all  the  marks  of 
esteem  and  attachment  which  that  nobleman  could  desire. 

The  same  evening  he  went  in  great  state  and  magnifi- 
cence to  visit  the  prince  of  Wdes,  in  the  name  of  his 
majesty,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  arrival.  The 
following  day  the  ^g>  accompanied  hj  all  his  court, 
repaired  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol's  and  notified  his  wish  to 
see  the  prince,  who  sent  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  his 
majesty,  to  entreat  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  dispense 
with  doing  him  that  honour  in  pubhc,  as  he  wished  to 
preserve  his  incognito,  in  order  to  live  with  less  restraint 
m  Madrid;  but  that  if  his  majesty  were  pleased  he 
would  see  him  elsewhere  than  at  the  residence  of  the 
ambassador  of  the  king  his  father ;  this  was  immediately 
arranged,  and  the  interview  took  place  in  a  house  adjoin- 
ing that  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol. 

Philip,  by  the  most  studious  civilities,  showed  the 
respect  which  he  bore  to  his  royal  guest.  He  presented 
him  with  a  golden  key,  which  opened  all  his  apartments, 
that  the  pnnce  might,  without  any  introduction,  have 
access  to  him  at  all  hours ;  he  took  the  left  hand  of  him 
on  every  occasion,  except  in  the  apartments  assigned  to 
Charles,  for  there,  he  said,  the  prince  was  at  home. 
Charles  was  introduced  into  the  palace  with  the  same 
pomp  and  ceremony  that  attend  the  kings  of  Spain  on 
their  coronation ;  the  council  received  public  orders  to 
obey  him  as  the  king  himself,  and  OHvarez,  though  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  who  has  the  right  of  being  covered 
before  his  own  king,  would  not  put  on  his  hat  in  the 
prince's  presence.  All  the  prisons  of  Spain  were  thrown 
open,  and  all  the  prisoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if  an 
event  the  most  honourable  and  most  fortunate  had  hap- 
pened to  the  monarch.  The  Infanta,  however,  was  only 
shown  to  her  lover  in  public;  the  Spanish  ideas  of 
decency  being  so  strict  as  not  to  allow  of  any  further  in- 
tercourse unMl  a  dispensation,  allowing  the  marriage  of  a 
Catholic  princess  with  a  Protestant  prince,  should  arrive 
from  the  pope. 

Independently  of  his  enthusiastic  gallantry  towards 
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the  Infanta,  and  the  unparelleled  confidence  which  he  had 
placed  in  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  nation  bj  his  romantic 
journey  to  Madrid,  the  decent  deportment  of  Charles  en- 
deared him  to  that  grave  and  formal  people,  and  inspired 
them  with  the  most  favourable  ideas  of  his  character; 
while  the  bold  manner,  the  unrestrained  freedom  of 
discourse,  the  sallies  of  passion,  the  levit  j  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  Buckingham,  entailed  upon  him  the  odium 
of  the  whole  court.  He  grossly  insulted,  and  publicly 
quarrelled  with  the  duke  of  Olivarez ;  a  circumstance 
tnat  rendered  him  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  Spanish 
courtiers,  who  contemplated  with  horror  the  Inianta's 
future  condition,  in  being  exposed  to  the  approaches  of  so 
brutal  a  character. 

Sensible  how  much  he  was  hated  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
dreading  the  influence  which  the  court  of  Madrid  would 
acquire  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  projected 
marriage,  Buckingham  resolved  to  poison  the  mmd  of  the 
prince,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  nuptials  from  taking 
place  ;  and  he  effected  his  purpose.  But  history  has  not 
informed  us  by  what  arguments  he  induced  Charles  to  offer 
so  mortal  an  aifront  to  the  Spanish  nation,  after  such  gene- 
rous treatment,  as  well  as  to  the  Infanta,  whom  he  had  gone 
so  far  to  visit,  and  for  whom  he  had  hitherto  expressed  the 
warmest  attachment. 

Charles  now  applied  to  his  father  for  permission  to 
return,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  preparing  for  his  de- 
parture, while  Philip  graced  it  with  aU  the  circumstances 
of  that  elaborate  civility  and  respect  which  had  attended 
his  reception.  He  even  erected  a  pillar  on  the  spot 
where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as  a  monument 
of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  prince,  with  every  outward 
demonstration  of  attachment,  entered  on  his  journey,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  English  fleet  at  St.  Andero. 
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EEADINa  XLIII. 

ACOESSIOK  OF   CHABLSS   I. 

1625. 

DXTKE   OP  BUCKINGHAM  ASSASSINATED   BT  FELTON. 

1628. 

James  I.  expired 'on  the  27th  March,  1625,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles.  The  three  great  monarchies 
of  Europe  were  at  this  time  ruled  by  young  princes, 
Philip,  Louis,  and  Charles,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same 
«^,  and  who  had  resigned  the  government  of  themselves 
and  of  their  kingdoms  to  their  creatures  and  ministers, 
Olivarez,  Eicheheu,  and  Buckingham.  The  important 
parts  which  all  these  three  statesmen  played  on  the  politi- 
cal theatre  of  the  world,  will  render  it  necessary  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  each. 
George  Yilliers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  remarkable 
in  English  history  for  having  been  the  favourite  of  two 
kings,  was  born  August  20,  1592,  at  Brookesby,  in 
Leicestershire,  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Villiers  by 
a  second  wife,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Beaumont.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  a  private  school  in  that  county, 
but  never  having  manifested  any  disposition  for  classical 
leaming,more  regard  was  had  in  the  course  of  his  education 
to  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  than  those  of  a 
scholar.  When  about  eighteen,  he  travelled  in  Erance, 
where  he  acquired  the  French  tongue  and  all  the  exercises 
at  that  time  fashionable  among  the  nobility — such  as 
fencing  and  dancing,  in  which  last  he  particularly  excelled. 
Soon  ^ter  his  return  to  England,  which  was  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  his  mother,  who  was  a  shrewd  and  enterpris- 
ing woman,  introduced  him  at  court;  concluding  probably, 
and  not  without  good  reason,  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
his  fine  person  and  accomplishments  could  not  fail  of 
making  his  fortune  under  such  a  monarch  as  James  I. 
The  kmg,  about  March,  1614-15,  went,  according  to  his 
custom,  to  take  his  hunting  pleasures  at  Newmarket,  and 
the  Cambridge  scholars,  who  .knew  James's  humour,  in- 
vited him  to  a  play,  called  "  Ignoramus."  At  this  enter- 
tainment it  was  arranged  that  Villiers  should  appear  with 
every  advantage  of  dress  and  person ;  and  the  king  no 
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sooner  beheld  him  than  he  was  struck  with  admiration ; 
for,  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  though  he  was  a  prince  of 
more  learning  and  knowledge  than  any  other  of  that  age, 
and  really  delighted  more  in  books  and  in  the  conversation 
of  learned  men,  yet,  of  all  wise  men  living,  he  was  the 
most  delighted  and  taken  with  handsome  persons  and 
fine  clothes." 

The  king  now  began  to  be  tired  of  his  former  favourite 
the  Earl  of  Somerset ;  and  many  or  the  courtiers  were 
sufficiently  angry  with,  and  incensed*  against  him,  for 
having  acquired  a  situation  which  they  themselves  had 
been  ambitious  of.  The  introduction,  therefore,  of  a  new 
favourite  was  by  no  means  displeasing  to  them;  and, 
anxious  for  the  removal  of  Somerset,  they  used  their 
utmost  efforts  to  forward  the  elevation  of  Villiers.  l^e 
king's  inclinations  seconding  their  efforts,  Villiers,  after 
8  few  days'  appearance  at  court,  was  made  his  Majesty's 
cupbearer.  The  queen  is  said  to  have  been  hostile  to 
the  introduction  of  this  new  favourite;  but  archbishop 
Abbott,  anxious  to  ruin  Somerset,  succeeded  in  removing 
her  objections  to  his  appointment.  Villiers  soon  after, 
in  1615,  was  knighted,  and  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, with  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year.  In  a  short 
time,  indeed  very  short  for  so  great  a  rise,  he  was  made 
a  baron,  an  earl,  and  a  marquis ;  was  created  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  lord  warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  and 
master  of  the  horse ;  and  became  the  chaimel  throuch 
which  all  court  and  royal  favours  and  honours  were  dis- 

Eensed.  This  privilege  he  used  to  the  advancement  of 
is  family  and  connexions,  for  he  was  a  warm  and  firm 
friend,  on  all  occasions  adopting  the  interests  of  those  he 
esteemed  as  he  did  his  own ;  but  in  the  like  degree  he 
was  a  violent  and  rancorous  enemy.  "  He  was,"  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Clarendon,  "  of  a  most  flowing  courtesy  and 
affability  to  all  men  who  made  any  address  to  him,  and  so 
desirous  to  oblige  them,  that  he  did  not  enough  consider 
the  value  of  the  obligation,  or  the  merit  of  the  person  he 
chose  to  oblige."  He  was,  however,  haughty  and  over- 
bearing to  such  as  thwarted  him,  and  of  too  impetuouB 
a  temper  to  conceal  his  feelings. 

In  1620,  Villiers,  now  marquis  of  Buckingham,  married 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  heiresses  of  whom  England  could 
boast,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Butluid,  and  in 
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1623,  having  by  his  arrogance  towards  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  hazarded  the  loss  of  his 
esteem,  he,  in  order  to  recover  the  good  opinion  of  this 
heir  to  the  monarchy,  projected  and  succeeded  in  putting 
into  execution  that  journey  to  Madrid,  of  which  a  detailed 
account  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  Eeading. 

James  died  in  1625,  and  the  power  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  became  still  farther  mcreased  by  the  influ- 
ence he  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  his  youthful  sove- 
reign. He  was  honoured  with  a  mission  to  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  into  England  the  royal  bride 
Henrietta  Maria.  When  in  that  country,  where  he  dis- 
played the  utmost  taste  and  magnificence,  he  exhibited 
an  instance  of  arrogance  and  impudence  scarcely  credible 
but  for  the  high  authority  of  the  historian  who  relates  it. 
"  He  had  the  ambition,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  '^  to  fix 
his  eyes  upon,  and  to  dedicate  his  most  violent  affections 
to,  a  lady  of  very  sublime  quality,  Anne  of  Austria, 
queen  of  Louis  XIlI.,  and  to  pursue  it  with  most  impor- 
tunate addresses;  insomuch  as  when  the  king  had  brought 
the  queen  his  sister  as  far  as  he  meant  to  do,  and  delivered 
her  into  the  hands  of  the  duke,  to  be  by  him  conducted 
into  England,  the  duke  in  his  journey,  after  the  departure 
of  that  court,  took  a  resolution  once  more  to  make  a  visit 
to  that  great  lady,  which  he  believed  he  might  do  with 
much  privacy.  But  it  was  so  easily  discovered,  that  pro- 
vision was  made  for  his  reception;  and  if  he  had  pursued 
his  attempt,  he  had  been,  without  doubt,  assassinated,  of 
which  he  had  only  so  much  notice  as  served  him  to  avoid 
the  danger.  But  he  swore  in  the  instant,  that  he  would 
see  and  speak  with  that  lady  in  spite  of  the  strength  and 
power  of  France."  In  fact,  his  haughty  soul  was  so 
mcensed  at  the  contemptuous  repulse  he  had  received, 
that  no  lesser  means  of  gratifying  his  revenge  would  con- 
tent him  than  a  war  between  the  two  countries.  The 
fleet  which  had  lately  returned  from  Cadiz  was  in  con- 
sequence repaired,  and  the  army  reinforced,  for  the  inva- 
sion of  France,  and  he  entered  into  connexion  with  the 
French  Huguenots,  who  were  threatened  by  the  court  of 
France  with  an  attack  upon  Eochelle,  their  principal 
place  of  strength.  The  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Buckmgham's 
brother-in-law,  was  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Eochelle, 
now  closely  besieged  by  sea;  but  he  returned  without 
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effecting  anything,  and  haying  declined  to  attack  the 
enemy's  fleet,  he  broa^ht  on  the  English  arms  the  impu- 
tation either  of  cowardice  or  incapacity. 

In  order  to  repair  this  dishonotir,  the  duke  went  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  had  prepared  a  considerable  fleet 
and  army ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  national  discontent, 
which  had  long  been  indulged  against  this  unworthy 
fj&vourite,  being  communicated  to  a  desperate  enthusiast, 
soon  produced  an  event  which  ma^  be  considered  as 
remarkable,  and  of  which  the  followmg  account  is  given 

"  One  Felton,  who  had  been  disgusted  with  Buckingham 
for  not  having  promoted  him  according  to  his  deserts, 
determined  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  duke  for  this 
fancied  ixnustice.  Accordingly  he  bought,  at  a  cutler's 
shop  on  Tower-hill,  a  twopenny  knife  (so  cheap  was  the 
instrument  of  this  great  attempt),  and  the  sheaf  thereof 
he  sewed  to  the  lining  of  his  pocket,  that  he  might  at  any 
moment  draw  forth  the  blade  alone  with  one  hand,  for  he 
had  maimed  the  other.  This  done,  he  made  shift,  partly 
it  is  said  on  horseback  and  partly  on  foot,  to  get  to  Forts- 
mouth;  for  he  was  indigent  and  low  in  money,  which 
perhaps  might  have  a  little  edged  his  desperation.  At 
iPortsmouth,  on  Saturday,  being  the  23rd  of  August  of 
that  current  year,  he  pressed,  without  any  suspicion  in 
such  a  time  of  so  many  pretenders  to  employment,  into 
an  inner  chamber,  where  th^  duke  was  at  breakfast,  in 
company  with  two  gentlemen  of  quality  and  action, 
Monsieur  de  Soubise  and  Sir  Thomas  Fryer ;  and  there, 
a  little  before  the  duke's  rising  from  the  table,  he  went 
and  stood,  expecting  till  he  should  pass  through  a  kind 
of  lobby  between  that  room  and  the  next,  where  were 
divers  attending  him.  Towards  which  passage,  some- 
what darker  than  the  chamber  which  he  quitted,  while 
the  duke  came  with  Sir  Thomas  Fryer  close  to  his  ear, 
in  the  very  moment  as  the  said  knight  withdrew  himself 
from  the  duke,  this  assassin  gave  him,  with  a  back  blow, 
a  deep  wound  into  his  left  side,  leaving  the  knife  in  his 
body,  which  the  duke  himself  piilling  out,  on  a  sudden 
efl^ision  of  spirits,  he  sunk  down  under  the  table  in  the 
next  room,  and  immediately  expired.  Within  the  space 
of  not  many  minutes  affcer  the  fall  of  the  body  and 
removal  thereof  into  the  first  room,  there  was  not  a  living 
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creature  in  either  of  the  chambers.  The  very  horror  of 
the  fact  had  stupified  all  curiositjr.  Thus  died  this  great 
peer,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  in  a  time  of  great 
recourse  unto  him  and  dependence  upon  him,  the  house 
and  town  full  of  servants  and  suitors ;  his  duchess  in  an 
upper  room,  scarce  yet  out  of  bed ;  and  the  court  at  that 
time  six  or  nine  miles  from  him,  which  had  been  the 
stage  of  his  greatness." 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  caused  by  this  daring 
act,  no  one  attempted  to  ascertain  the  perpetrator  of 
the  murder;  Felton  might  have  easily  escaped,  but  he 
stood  unconcernedly  by  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
house.  When  the  gentlemen  of  Buckingham's  suite 
cried  out,  "Where  is  the  villain?"  he  boldly  stepped 
forward,  exclaiming,  "  If  you  mean  the  person  who  killed 
the  duke,  I  am  the  man!"  Felton  expected  that  he 
should  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  dependents  of 
Buckingham,  and  he  had  therefore  prepared  a  written 
statement  of  the  cause  of  his  undertaking  the  assassina- 
tion of  this  powerftil  nobleman.  This  letter  is  now  in 
good  preservation ;  the  writing  is  firm  and  clear,  and  the 
contents  are  as  follows : — 

"That  man  is  cowardly,  base,  and  deserveth  not  the 
name  of  a  gentleman  or  souldier,  that  is  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  honour  of  his  Gtod,  his  king,  and 
his  countrie.  Let  no  man  commend  me  for  doeing  of  it, 
but  rather  discommend  themselves  as  the  cause  of  it,  for 
if  Gk)d  had  not  taken  away  our  hearts  for  our  sins,  he 
would  not  have  gone  so  long  unpunished. — J.  Felton." 

Felton  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  in  1628,  and  his  body 
was  hung  in  chains  at  Portsmouth. 


BEADING  XLIV. 

OABDHTAL  BIOHBMEir,   DIED 

1642. 

Abkaitd  Jeai?  Ditflessis,  better  known  as  the  Cardinal 
de  Biichelieu,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Poitou,  being  the  son  of  Francis  Duplessis,  lord  of^ 

H  2 
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Eichelieu.  He  was  bom  at  his  father's  chateau^  at 
Eichelieu,  although  some  authors  assert  at  Paris,  on 
5th  September,  1585.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the 
military  profession,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Marquis 
du  Chiilon  received  an  education  fitted  for  that  career ; 
but  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  bishop  of  Lucon,  having, 
in  a  fit  of  devotion,  turned  monk,  the  young  Armand  was 
persuaded  to  change  his  views  and  become  a  priest,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  bishopric  from  going  out  of  the 
family.  Having  been  introduced  early  at  court,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  and 
upon  that  princess  being  banished  from  Paris,  followed 
her  into  her  retirement.  The  treaty  of  Angoul^me  having, 
however,  again  allowed  Mary  de  Medicis  to  return,  she 
immediately  recalled  Eichelieu,  whose  first  care  was  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  flEivourite,  the  duke  de  Luynes. 
In  1622,  Mary,  in  order  to  testify  her  regard  for  Eiche- 
lieu's  devotion  to  her  interests,  obtained  for  him  a 
cardinal's  hat.  The  new  prelate,  after  having  received,  in 
great  pomp,  his  cap  from  the  king,  and  returned  him  the 
accustomed  thanks,  went  immediately  and  laid  this  new 
mark  of  dignity  at  the  feet  of  Mary  de  Medicis.  "  This 
purple  robe,"  said  he,  "  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  your 
majesty,  will  always  remind  me  of  the  solenm  vow  I  have 
taken  to  shed  my  blood  in  your  service."  The  Duke 
d'Espemon,  hitherto  Mark's  J&vourite,  soon  perceived 
that  ms  credit  declined  beK)re  that  of  Eichelieu,  and  it  is 
related  by  Voltaire,  that  as  he  was  one  day  descending  the 
staircase  of  the  Louvre,  he  met  the  cardinal,  who  asked 
him  what  was  the  news.  "  The  news  is,"  replied  he, "  that 
you  are  going  up,  and  I,  down."  The  elevation  of  the 
cardinal  to  the  ministry  met  with  much  opposition  from 
Louis  XIII.,  who  had  a  great  dislike  to  him :  but  the  im- 
portunities and  remonstrances  of  Mary  de  Medicis  at 
length  prevailed,  and  she  succeeded  in  introducing  into 
the  council  the  man  who,  in  the  sequel,  reigned  with  all 
the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  and  condemned  her  old  age 
to  the  miseries  of  exile.  Eichelieu's  policy  proposed  thi^ 
principal  objects.  1st.  The  concentration  of  the  royal 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  oppressive  privileges  of  a 
nobiHty  impatient  of  the  restramts  of  law.  2nd.  The 
entire  submission  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  now  upon 
the  point  of  raising  an  imperium  in  imperio  {a  formidable 
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power  within  the  state),  3rd.  The  humbling  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  which  had  not  yet  abandoned  its  views  of  uni- 
versal monarchy.  Such  plans  were  worthy  of  a  genius 
like  Eichelieu's,  but  he  found  many  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess of  them,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  was  the  feeble 
character  of  the  king.  He  was  unshaken,  however,  in  his 
resolves,  and  some  idea  of  his  decision  may  be  formed 
from  what  he  said  of  himself  to  one  of  his  ecclesiastical 
brethren.  "  When  I  have  a  project  in  view,  I  overturn 
everything,  level  everything  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
then  cover  all  with  my  cardinal's  robe."  Steady  to  his 
plan,  Bichelieu  first  proceeded  to  reduce  to  submission 
the  Protestant  partv,  which  was  strongly  supported  both 
by  Germany  and  England.  The  siege  of  Iu)chelle  was 
the  consequence.  This  town  was  taken  in  1628,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  cardinal  himself,  an4  the  king 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  it,  preceded  by  the  cardinal, 
who  was  attended  by  an  immense  retinue  of  nobles.  The 
streets  were  blocked  up  with  the  dead ;  many  were  wholly 
uninhabited :  groups  of  citizens,  who  waited  for  the  king's 

EIng  by,  cried  with  a  dying  voice — "  Lon^  live  the 
:  Tnercy .'"  Louis  was  much  affected  by  this  spec- 
I,  and  Bichelieu  himself  appeared  to  be  moved.  The 
number  of  inhabitants,  which  the  year  before  amounted 
to  nearly  30,000,  were  now  not  more  than  5,000,  such 
havoc  had  been  made  amongst'  them  by  famine  and  the 
Bword.  The  reduction  of  Bochelle  put  an  end  to  religious 
wars  in  France.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  Eichelieu*s 
policy  being  thus  attained,  his  next  was  the  still  more 
difficult  one  of  reducing  to  obedience  the  nobles  of  the 
state,  always  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Spain, 
and  to  revolt  against  the  royal  authority.  The  prmces 
and  the  nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  were  fully  aware  of 
Eichelieu's  intentions,  and  consequently  they  were  con- 
tinually forming  plots  against  his  power  and  his  life. 
Bichebeu  commenced  the  execution  of  his  plans  by  im- 
prisoning the  Marshal  Omano,  the  confidant  and  favourite 
of  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  grand 
prior,  the  Duke  de  Yenddme,  and  the  Count  de  Chalas 
were  then  arrested,  and  the  latter  was  executed,  with 
circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  on  the  19th  August,  1626. 
Eran9ois  de  Montmorency,  Duke  de  Boutteville,  and  the 
Count  de  Chapelles,  were  the  next  victims:  they  suffered 
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upon  the  scaffold  for  having  broken  the  king's  ordinance 
against  duels.  The  differences  between  Bichelieu  and 
Mary  de  Medicis  arose  upon  the  former's  return  from 
Boohelle.  Mary  exerted  all  her  influence  with  the  king 
to  procure  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  from  his  court 
and  councils,  and  at  length  obtained  from  him  the  promise 
so  to  do.  While  this  important  event  was  daily  expected, 
arrived  the  11th  of  November,  1630,  a  day  rendered 
famous  in  history  by  the  appellation  of  the  day  of  dupes. 
The  ascendancjr  of  the  queen-mother  appeared  decided. 
The  report  of  Eichelieu's  disgrace  became  publicly  known. 
Mary  even  received  the  congratulations  of  the  courtiers ; 
and  the  foreign  ambassadors  had  already  informed  their 
courts  of  the  great  change.  Whilst  Mary,  intoxicated 
with  her  success,  was  receiving  the  homage  of  her  flatterers, 
and  disposing,  in  anticipation,  of  places  and  honours, 
Bichelieu  arrives  at  Versailles,  and  presents  himself 
before  the  king,  who  already  had  begun  to  regret  the 
resolution  he  had  come  to.  "  In  you,"  said  he  to  the 
cardinal,  *'  1  possess  a  faithful  and  attached  servant ;  and 
I  consider  myself  the  more  obliged  to  protect  you,  as  I 
have  witnessed  your  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  queen 
my  mother.  Be  assured  of  my  support.  I  shall  find 
means  to  destroy  the  cabal  formed  against  you  by  jo\a 
enemies,  who  take  advantage  of  the  too  easy  credulity  of 
the  queen  my  mother.  Continue  to  serve  me  as  you  have 
hitherto  done,  with  fidelity,  and  I  will  defend  you  against 
all  those  who  have  conspired  your  ruin."  Some  idea  may 
be  conceived  of  the  vast  change  which  took  place  in  the 
conduct  of  the  courtiers  both  towards  the  queen  and 
Bichelieu,  when  the  news  of  the  latter's  restoration  to 
favour  became  known,  the  Luxembourg  {the  queen^a 
palace)  was  deserted  by  the  sycophants,  who  hastened  to 
overwhelm  Bichelieu  with  the  basest  servilities  by  way  of 
atonement  for  their  desertion  of  him.  Now  came  the  day 
of  vengeance,  nor  was  the  best  blood  of  France,  then 
shed  to  glut  the  vindictive  cardinal,  sufficient  to  appease 
him:  he  stopped  not  until  he  had  driven  the  queen- 
mother  into  banishment. 

When  he  had  thus  signalized  and  established  his  power 
at  home,  and  by  the  energy  of  his  measures  had  made 
France  respected  abroad;  when  he  had  discovered  the 
dangerous  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  De  Thou  and 
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Cinq  Mars,  and  caused  them  to  expiate  their  treachery 
on  the  scaiFold ;  when,  in  short,  his  ascendancy,  both  in 
and  out  of  Erance,  appeared  no  longer  doubtful ;  when 
nothing  now  remained  for  him  but  to  enjoy  his  triumphs 
and  to  make  free  use  of  unlimited  and  irresponsible  piower, 
death  came  to  surprise  him,  and  extinguished  that  genius 
which  had  astonished  the  world  and  confounded  his 
enemies.  Louis,  informed  of  the  cardinal's  danger,  paid 
him  a  visit  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1642.  "Sire," 
said  Eichelieu  to^  him,  "  receive  my  last  farewell.  In  bid- 
ding adieu  to  your  majesty,  I  have  the  consolation  of 
leaving  your  kingdom  more  powerful  than  it  has  ever 
been,  and  all  your  enemies  subdued.  The  only  recom- 
pense I  ask  from  you  in  return,  is  that  you  will  continue 
your  goodness  and  favour  towards  my  nephews  and  other 
relatives ;  I  shall  give  them  my  blessing  upon  one  condi- 
tion only — that  they  shall  serve  you  always  with  inviolable 
fidelity.  The  council  of  your  majesty  is  composed  of 
persons  competent  to  serve  you  with  eflfect,  and  your 
majesty  will  therefore  act  wisely  in  retaining  them  near 
your  sacred  person."  Eichelieu  fulfilled  with  great 
scrupulosity  all  the  religious  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the 
church.  On  the  3rd,  at  daybreak,  he  expressed  his  wish 
to  receive  extreme  unction.  The  curate  of  St.  Eustache 
told  him  that  a  person  of  his  rank  might,  with  propriety, 
dispense  with  aU  the  formalities  which  Christians  of  an 
inferior  degree  were  expected  to  observe.  Eichelieu,  con- 
vinced by  nature  of  the  nothingness  of  all  human  gran- 
deur, and  little  affected  in  his  kst  moments  by  any  feel- 
ings of  pride,  repelled  the  flattery  which  pursued  him 
even  to  his  deatn-bed;  he  performed  all  the  required 
ceremonies,  and,  in  short,  omitted  nothing  which  religion, 
decency,  and  the  spirit  of  that  age  required  from  a  man 
of  his  character  and  profession.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1642,  at  the  age  of  fifby-seven  years. 
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EEADING  XLV. 


GASFABD  DB   OUZMAK,  COUNT  d'OLIVABEZ,  FBIMB 
MINISTEB  OF   PHILIP   IV.  OF   SPAIN,  DIED 

1645. 
This  celebrated  minister  was  bom  at  Borne,  in  the  year 
1587,  whilst  his  father,  the  second  count  of  Olivarez, 
filled  the  office  of  Spanish  ambassador,  at  the  papal  court 
of  Sextus  V.  Upon  quitting  the  universi^  of  Salamaneay 
where  he  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  con- 
siderable talents,  he  was  presented  at  the  court  of  rhilip 
III.  Having  thus  made  his  first  step,  he  applied  himself 
most  assiduously  to  gain  the  favour  and  good  opinion  of 
the  Infant  (the  eldest  son  of  the  king)^  who  was  aiterwards 
Philip  IV.  His  efforts  were  so  far  crowned  with  success, 
that  in  the  year  1621,  upon  the  accession  of  Philip  IV., 
who  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  his  father  died, 
Olivarez  was  called  to  take  upon  himself  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  He  was  then  thirty-two  years  old, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  dismiss  the  old  duke  of 
Lerma,  who,  after  having  governed  Spain  under  Philip 
III.,  considered  himself  as  the  natural  Mentor  or  director 
of  his  successor.  Olivarez  undeceived  him;  but  he  at 
first  dissembled  his  ambition,  by  leaving  the  title  of  prime 
minister  to  Don  Balthasar.  This  act  of  hypocrisy  re- 
doubled the  friendship  of  Philip  IV.  for  him,  who  ex- 
Sressed  his  satisfaction  by  bestowing  on  him  the  title  of 
uke  of  San  Lucar,  and  &om  that  moment  Olivarez  was 
always  addressed  as  the  count-duke.  His  affected  modesty 
lasted  only  three  or  four  months,  after  which  time  he  de- 
prived his  uncle  of  the  reins  of  government,  and  mani- 
fested his  presumption  by  giving  the  boy-king  the  title  of 
'^  great,"  a  title  neither  confirmed  by  his  contemporaries 
nor  by  posterity. 

Europe  had  at  this  period,  amongst  its  other  misfortunes, 
that  of  seeing  three  young  kings  governed  by  favourites 
— Buckingham  in  England,  Olivarez  in  Spain,  and  Biche- 
lieu  in  Eraiice.  All  these  three  detested  each  other.  The 
hatred  of  the  first  of  the  three  was  terminated  by  his 
death,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1628.  Eichelieu*s  most  anxious 
object  was  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria ;  while  the 
policy  of  Olivarez,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  only  to  secure 
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for  it  the  dominion  of  entire  Germany,  but  also  to  recover 
the  United  Provinces,  which  had  separated  themselves 
from  Spain.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  Spanish  minister,  was  the  arrival  of  G-us- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  Germany ;  but  the  death  of  that 
gallant  monarch  giving  him  fresh  energy,  he  despatched 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  the  assistance  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  repair  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Lutzen ;  but  this  aid  was  given  upon  the  con- 
dition that  Austria  in  its  turn  should  assist  him  in  again 
reducing  the  United  States  beneath  the  Spanish  yoke. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  Holland,  fortunately, 
preserved  its  independence.  Unsuccessful  in  all  his 
attempts  against  Erance,  he  became  unpopular,  and  in- 
creased stiS  more  the  general  dissatisfaction  as  well  as 
the  hatred  of  the  nobles,  bv  the  arrogance  of  his  manners, 
and  by  the  enormous  sacrinces  which  he  required  from  all 
ranks.  The  favourite  exasperated  the  nation  still  further 
by  the  threat  he  had  thrown  out,  of  subjecting  to  one 
uniform  and  absolute  govemo&ent  the  different  provinces 
of  Spain.  The  Catalonians,  jealous  of  their  privileges, 
rose  in  arms  against  a  detested  minister,  massacred  their 
viceroy,  and  drove  out  the  royal  army.  Olivarez  carried 
his  presumption  so  far  as  to  congratulate  himself  upon  a 
revolt  which  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  avenging  his  own 
injuries,  and  accomplishing  his  plan  of  despotism.  But 
a  fresh  army,  raised  at  a  great  expense,  was  repulsed 
before  Barcelona,  to  which  it  had  laid  siege.  Phihp  IV. 
wished  to  march  in  person  against  the  rebels ;  but  the 
count-duke  feared  the  freedom  of  the  camp,  and  dissuaded 
the  king  from  his  purpose.  He  caused  a  third  army, 
chiefly  composed  of  Portuguese  nobles  and  their  vassals, 
to  march  against  Catalonia.  Portugal  had,  since  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.,  been  subjected  to  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
but  Yasconcellos,  the  son-in-law  of  Olivarez,  having  ex- 
asperated the  people  of  Lisbon  by  his  insolence  and  exac- 
tions, Dom  John,  duke  of  Bra^an9a,  mounted  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  an  event  which  will  be  described  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages.  The  manner  in  which  Olivarez  announced 
the  loss  of  a  kingdom  to  his  master,  is  perhaps  unexam- 
pled in  history.  "  Sire,"  said  he,  "  I  bring  you  good 
news.  The  duke  of  Bragan9a  has  lost  his  senses ;  he  has 
allowed  himself*  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal,  and 
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the  confiscation  of  his  property  will  bring  into  vour 
treasury  at  least  twelve  millions."  The  death  of  his 
rival  Richelieu,  which  happened  in  1642,  was  a  consola- 
tion he  was  not  fated  long  to  enjoy.  So  many  accumu- 
lated disasters  excited  loud  cries  of  indignation  against 
their  author;  the  nobles  and  the  people  combined  in 
working  his  downfal.  But  the  hatred  of  an  entire  nation 
was  as  yet  insufficient  to  overturn  his  power.  He  himself 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities  by  marrying,  in 
1642,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  highest  noblemen  of 
Castile,  to  his  illegitimate  son,  whom  he  had  recalled 
from  India  in  order  to  introduce  at  court.  No  greater 
insult  could  be  offered  to  a  haughty  nobility.  It  was  then 
that  the  count  de  Grana,  the  emperor's  ambassador, 
seconded  the  public  indignation  by  the  entreaties  and 
remonstrances  of  his  master.  At  length,  on  the  15th 
January,  1643,  Philip  IV.  resolved  to  banish  his  favourite 
to  his  estate  at  Lurches.  But  this  indolent  prince  knew 
not  how  to  wield  his  sceptre,  and  it  is  probable,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  representations  of  the  nobles,  he 
would  have  again  succumbed  to  the  favourite's  yoke,  had 
not  the  pride  of  Olivarez  happily  come  to  the  assistance 
of  so  much  weakness.  He  published,  under  the  title 
of  Antidoto  contra  las  Cahmnias  (an  antidote  against 
calumnies),  a  document  so  much  in  praise  of  himself,  so 
insulting  to  all  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  and  so  in- 
discreet, by  the  disclosure  of  many  state  secrets,  that 
the  king  at  length  could  not  but  participate  in  the  indig- 
nation of  his  people.  The  count-duke,  banished  to  Toro, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  died  there  in  a  state  of  despair, 
according  to  some  writers  three  months,  and  to  otners 
three  years,  after  his  disgrace.  His  political  inheritance 
had  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  Don 
Luis  Guzman  de  Haro,  who  was  his  most  mortal  enemy. 
Olivarez  had  undoubtedly  great  talents,  much  activity, 
and  considerable  application,  but  he  possessed  not  the 
valuable  art  of  making  a  judicious  choice  of  his  agents, 
and  was  almost  always  betrayed  by  fortune,  because  he 
exacted  too  much  from  her.  As  to  integrity,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  Olivarez  did  not  become  rich;  he, 
however,  constantly  and  systematically  deceived  his 
master,  and,  in  a  prime  minister,  politicid  honesty  is,  of 
all  virtues,  the  most  necessary  and  indispensable. 
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EEADma  iLVi. 

GXTSTAVTJS  ADOLPHUS,  KING  OF   SWEDEN. 

1632. 

Amokg  all  the  illastrious  characters,  whether  statesmen, 
warriors,  or  churchmen,  who  have  defended  and  furthered 
the  great  cause  of  Protestantism,  few  can  equal,  hut  none 
excel,  the  virtuous  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  haying  fallen  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the 
reformed  religion.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  a  minor  by 
the  law  of  Sweden,  when  he  ascended  the  throne ;  but  he 
was  permitted  by  the  states  of  the  realm  to  assume  the 
personal  exercise  of  government.  He  soon  signalized 
nimself  by  his  exploits  against  the  Danes,  the  ancient 
enemies  of  his  crown,  and  having  concluded  an  advan- 
tageous truce  of  six  years  with  Pohmd  in  1629,  he  had 
more  leisure  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  Gtermanv,  and 
to  exhibit  more  fully  those  heroic  qualities  which  will 
ever  command  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  motives  which  chiefly  induced  Gustavus  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  head  of  the  empire,  were  the  love  of 
glory,  and  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion.  These,  how- 
ever, did  not  transport  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence. He  imparted  his  design  to  the  States  of  Sweden ; 
and  negotiated  with  France,  i^ogland,  and  Holland,  before 
he  began  his  march.  Charles  I.,  still  desirous  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate,  agreed  to  send  the  king  of 
Sweden  six  thousand  men.  The  people  were  more  for- 
ward than  the  king.  The  flower  of  Gustavus's  army,  and  , 
many  of  his  best  officers,  by  the  time  he  entered  Germany, 
consisted  of  Scottish  and  English  adventurers,  who 
thronged  over  to  support  the  Protestant  cause,  and  to 
seek  renown  under  the  champion  of  their  religion ;  so 
that  the  conquests  even  of  this  illustrious  hero  may  be 
partly  ascribed  to  British  valour  and  British  talent. 

Gustavus  entered  Pomerania,  and  soon  after  made  him- 
self master  of  Colberg,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,and  several 
other  important  places.  The  Protestant  princes,  however, 
were  still  backward  in  declaring  themselves,  lest  they 
should  be  separately  crushed  by  the  Imperial  power, 
before  the  king  of  Sweden  could  march  to  their  assistance. 
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In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  irresolution,  Oustavus 
summoned  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  declare  himself 
openlj  in  three  days ;  and  on  receiving  an  evasive  answer, 
he  marched  immediately  to  Berlin.  This  spirited  conduct 
had  the  desired  effect ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  king  was  received  as  a  friend. 

He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  being  persecuted  by  the 
Catholic  confederates,  put  themselves  under  his  protec- 
tion. He  now  marched  towards  Leipsic,  where  Tuly,  the 
emperor's  general,  lay  encamped.  That  experienced  com- 
mander advanced  into  the  plain  of  Breitenfeld  to  meet 
his  antagonist,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  veterans. 
The  king's  army  consisted  of  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
men ;  but  the  Saxon  auxiliaries,  being  raw  and  undisci- 
plined, fled  at  the  first  onset,  yet  did  Gustavus,  by  his 
superior  conduct,  and  the  extraordinary  valour  of  the 
Swedes,  obtain  a  complete  victory  over  Tilly  and  the 
Imperialists. 

This  blow  threw  Ferdinand  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion ;  and,  if  the  king  of  Sweden  had  marched  immediately 
to  Vienna,  it  is  supposed  that  he  could  have  made  himself 
master  of  that  capital.  But  it  is  impossible  for  human 
foresight  to  discern  all  the  advantages  that  may  be 
reapea  from  a  great  stroke  of  fortune.  Hannibal  wasted 
his  time  at  Capua,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  he 
might  have  led  his  victorious  army  to  Eome;  and 
Oustavus  Adolphus,  instead  of  besieging  Vienna,  or 
ravaging  the  emperor's  hereditary  dominions,  took  a 
different  route,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  erecting  a 
column  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ehine,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  progress  of  his  arms. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  however, 
were  great,  nor  did  Gustavus  fidl  to  improve  that  victory 
which  he  had  so  gloriously  earned.  He  was  instantly 
joined  by  all  the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Union, 
whom  his  success  had  inspired  with  courage.  The 
measures  of  the  Catholic  confederates  were  utterly  dis- 
concerted ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  country,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ehine,  a 
space  of  about  ninety  leagues,  abounding  with  fortified 
towns. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  mean  time,  entered 
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Bohemia,  and  took  Prague.  Count  Tilly  was  killed  in 
disputing  with  the  Swedes  the  passage  of  the  Leek 
(April  15 th,  1632),  and  G-ustavus,  who,  by  that  passage, 
gained  immortal  honour,  soon  after  reduced  Augsburg, 
and  there  re-established  the  Protestant  religion.  He  then 
marched  into  Bavaria,  where  he  found  the  gates  of 
almost  every  city  thrown  open  on  his  approach.  He 
entered  the  capital  in  triumph,  and  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  the  liberality  of  his  mind.  "Wnen 
pressed  to  revenge  on  Munich  the  cruelties  (too  horrid  to 
be  described)  which  Tilly  bad  perpetrated  at  Magdeburg, 
to  give  up  the  city  to  pillage,  and  reduce  the  elector's 
magnificent  palace  to  ashes — "  No !"  replied  he ;  "  let  us 
not  imitate  the  barbarity  of  the  Goths,  our  ancestors,  who 
rendered  their  memory  detestable  by  abusing  the  rights  of 
conquest  in  doing  violence  to  humanity,  and  destroying 
the  precious  monuments  of  art." 

During  these  transactions,  the  renowned  Wallestein, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  disgrace,  but  was  restored 
to  the  chief  command  with  unlimited  powers,  soon  after 
the  defeat  at  Leipsic,  had  recovered  Prague  and  the 
greater  part  of  Bohemia.  Gustavus  offered  him  battle 
near  Nuremburg;  but  the  cautious  veteran  prudently 
declined  the  challenge,  and  the  king  was  repulsed  in 
the  attempt  to  force  his  entrenchments.  The  action 
lasted  for  ten  hours,  during  which  every  regiment  in  the 
Swedish  army,  not  excepting  the  body  of  reserve,  was  led 
on  to  the  attack. 

The  king's  person  was  in  imminent  danger;  the 
Austrian  cavalry,  sallying  out  furiously  from  their  en- 
trenchments on  the  right  and  left,  when  the  efforts  of 
the  Swedes  began  to  slacken;  and  a  masterly  retreat 
alone  could  have  saved  him  from  a  total  overthrow. 
That  service  was  partly  performed  by  an  old  Scotch 
colonel  of  the  name  of  Hepburn,  who  had  resigned  his 
commission  in  disgust,  but  was  present  at  the  assaults 
To  him  G-ustavus  applied  in  distress,  seeing  no  officer  of 
equal  experience,  at  hand,  and  trusting  to  the  colonel's 
natural  generosity  of  spirit.  He  was  not  deceived.  Hep- 
bum's  pride  overcame  his  resentment.  "  This,"  said  he 
(and he  persevered  in  his  resolution),  "is  the  last  time 
that  ever  I  will  serve  so  ungrateful  a  prince !"  Elate 
with  the  opportunity  of  gathering  fresh  laurels,  and 
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of  exalting  himself  in  the  eyes  of  a  master  by  whom  he 
thought  himself  injured,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  delivered  the  orders  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to  his 
army,  and  conducted  the  retreat  with  so  much  order 
and  ability,  that  the  Imperialists  durst  not  give  him  the 
smallest  disturbance. 

This  severe  check  and  happy  escape  from  almost  inevit- 
able ruin,  ought  surely  to  have  mocferated  the  ardour  of 
Gustavus,  but  unfortunately  it  had  not  that  effect. 


READINQ  XLVII. 

GIJSTATUS  ADOLPHTJS  OF  SWEDEN. — BATTLE  OF  LUTZElf . 
1632. 

SooH"  after  the  king  of  Sweden  arrived  at  Naumberg, 
he  learned  that  Wallestein  had  moved  his  camp  from 
Weissenfels  to  Lutzen;  and  although  that  movement 
freed  him  from  all  necessity  of  fighting,  as  it  left  open 
his  way  into  Saxony,  he  nevertheless  determined  to  risk 
a  battle.  He  intended  to  have  begun  the  action  two 
hours  before  day,  but  the  extreme  darkness  of  the 
night  rendered  the  execution  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
plan  impracticable ;  and  when  morning  began  to  dawn, 
November  16th,  and  the  sun  to  dispel  the  thick  fog  that 
had  obscured  the  sky,  an  unexpected  obstacle  presented 
itself.  Across  the  Hne,  in  which  the  Swedish  left  wing 
)roposed  to  advance,  was  cut  a  deep  ditch  too  difficult 
!br  the  troops  to  pass ;  so  that  the  King  was  obliged  to 
make  his  whole  army  move  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
occupy  the  ground  which  lay  between  the  ditch  and  the 
hostile  camp. 

This  movement  was  not  made  without  some  trouble 
and  a  considerable  loss  of  tipae.  When  he  had  completed 
it,  Q-ustavus  ordered  two  hymns  to  be  sung ;  and,  riding 
along  the  lines  with  a  commanding  air,  harangued  in 
spirit-stirring  words  his  Swedish  troops  and  German 
idlies.  Having  then  disposed  his  army  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, the  warlike  monarch  took  upon  himself,  according 
to  custom,  the  particular  command  of  the  right  vnng, 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Lawenberg,  Crailtham, 
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grand-master  of  the  household,  a  bodj  of  English  and 
Scottish  gentlemen,  and  a  few  domestics.  The  action 
soon  became  general,  and  was  maintained  with  great  ob- 
stinacy on  both  sides.  But  the  veteran  Swedish  brigades 
of  the  first  line,  though  the  finest  troops  in  the  world,  and 
esteemed  invincible,  found  the  passing  of  certain  ditches, 
which  Wallestein  had  ordered  to  be  hollowed  and  lined 
with  musketeers,  so  exceedingly  difiicult  that  their  ardour 
began  to  abate,  and  they  seemed  to  pause,  when  their 
heroic  prince  fiew  to  the  dangerous  station,  and,  dis- 
mounting, snatched  a  partisan  (pike)  from  one  of  his 
officers,  saying,  in  an  austere  tone,  accompanied  with  a 
stem  look : — 

"If,  after  having  passed  so  many  rivers,  scaled  the 
walls  of  numberless  fortresses,  and  conquered  in  various 
battles,  your  native  intrepidity  hath  at  last  deserted  you : 
stand  firm,  at  least,  for  a  few  seconds;  have  yet  the 
courage  to  behold  your  master  die  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  himself!"  and  he  proceeded  to  cross  the  ditch. 

"Stop,  sire!  for  the  sake  of  heaven,'*  cried  all  the 
soldiers ;  "  spare  your  valuable  life !  Distrust  us  not,  we 
will  do  our  duty !" 

Satisfied,  after  such  an  assurance,  that  his  brave  brigades 
in  the  centre  would  not  deceive  him,  G-ustavus  returned 
to  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  and  making  his  horse  spring 
boldly  across  the  last  ditch,  set  an  example  of  gallantry 
to  his  officers  and  soldiers,  which  they  thought  themselves 
bound  to  imitate. 

Having  cast  his  eye  over  the  enemy's  left  wing  that 
opposed  him,  he  observed  three  squadrons  of  Imperial 
cuu-assiers,  completely  clad  in  steel,  and,  calling  Colonel 
Stalhaus  to  him,  said,  "Stalhausl  charge  home  these 
black  fellows ;  for  they  are  the  men  that  will  otherwise 
undo  us." 

The  colonel  executed  the  orders  of  his  royal  master 
with  great  intrepidity  and  effect.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
about  two  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
Ghustavus  lost  his  life.  He  was  then  fighting,  sword  in 
hand,  at  the  head  of  the  Smalkand  cavalry,  which  closed 
the  right  flank  of  the  centre  of  his  army,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  outstripped,  in  his  ardour,  the  invincible  brigades 
that  composed  his  main  body.  The  Swedes  fought  like 
roused  lions  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  king ;  many 
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and  vigorous  were  their  struggles ;  and  the  approach  of 
night  alone  prevented  Kinphausen  and  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
"Weimar  from  gaining  a  decisive  victory. 

During  nine  hours  did  the  battle  rage  vrith  inexpres- 
sible fierceness.  No  field  was  ever  disputed  with  greater 
courage  than  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  where  the  Swedish 
infantry  not  only  maintained  their  ground  against  a  brave 
and  greatly  superior  army,  but  broke  its  force,  and  almost 
completed  its  destruction.  Nor  could  the  flight  of  the 
Saxons,  or  the  arrival  of  Fapenheim,  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  in  the  Imperial  service,  with  seven  thousand 
n*esh  combatants,  snake  the  unconquerable  firmness  of 
the  Swedes.  The  death  of  Gustavus  deserves  more  par- 
ticular notice. 

The  king  first  received  a  ball  in  his  left  arm.  This 
wound  he  disregarded  for  a  time,  still  pressing  on  with 
intrepid  valour.  The  soldiers,  perceiving  their  leader  to 
be  wounded,  expressed  their  sorrow  on  that  account. 
"  Courage,  comrades !"  exclaimed  he,  "the  hurt  is  nothing; 
let  us  resume  our  ardour  and  maintain  the  charge."  At 
length,  however,  when  his  voice  and  strength  began  to 
fail,  he  desired  the  duke  of  Saxe-Lawenberg  to  convey 
him  to  some  place  of  safety. 

In  that  instant,  as  his  brave  associates  were  preparing 
to  conduct  him  out  of  the  scene  of  action,  un  Imperiiu 
cavalier  advanced  unobserved,  and  crying  aloud,  "JJong 
have  I  sought  thee!"  shot  Gustavus  through  the  body 
with  a  pistol  ball.  But  this  bold  champion  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  glorv  of  his  dastardly  act,  for  the  duke's  master 
of  the  horse  shot  him  dead  while  the  vaunting  words  yet 
lingered  on  his  lips. 

Piccolimini's  cuirassiers  now  made  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  king's  companions.  Gustavus  was  held  up  on 
his  saddle  for  some  time ;  but  his  horse,  having  received 
a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  made  a  frightM  plunge,  and 
flung  the  rider  to  the  earth.  His  two  faithful  grooms, 
though  mortally  wounded,  threw  themselves  over  their 
master's  body ;  and  one  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
who  lay  oii  the  ground,  having  cried  out,  in  order  to  save 
his  sovereign's  Sfe,  that  he  was  the  king  of  Sweden,  was 
instantly  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  an  Imperial  cuirassier. 

Gustavus  being  afterwards  asked  who  he  was,  replied 
with  heroic  firmness  and  magnanimity,  "  I  am  the  King 
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of  Sweden !  and  seal  with  my  blood  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  the  liberties  of  Germany  !'*  The  Imperialists 
give  him  five  wounds,  and  a  bullet  passed  through  his 
head:  yet  had  he  strength  to  exclaim,  "My  God!  my 
G-od!  Alas,  my  poor  queen!  alas,  my  poor  queen!" 
His  body  was  recovered  by  Stalhaus,  in  spite  of  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  Piccolimini,  who  strove  to  carry  it  off. 


EEADING  XLVIII. 

TEBMIITATIOK  OP  THE  SPANISH  POWEB  IN  POETtXGAL, 
AND  ELEVATION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BBAOAN9A  TO  THE 
THBONE   or  THAT   OOUNTBT. 

1640. 

The  Portuguese,  naturally  disgusted  with  the  tyrannical 
yoke  of  Spain,  under  which  they  had  been  reduced  by 
Philip  II,,  were  with  one  consent  anxious  to  be  again 
under  the  dominion  of  native  princes,  and  with  this  view 
east  their  ^es  on  the  duke  of  Bragan^a.  This  prince 
was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  grandson  to  John  duke 
of  Braganga,  who  had  been  competitor  to  Philip.  His 
father,  Don  Theodosius,  had  been  a  warm  fnend  to 
his  country,  and  having  opposed  the  first  insults  of  the 
Castilians  with  great  dignity  and  spirit,  had  by  this 
conduct  endeared  himself  exceedingly  to  the  people.  It 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  tlmt  the  duke,  who  was 
of  a  gentle  and  quiet  temper,  and  rather  indolent  than 
active,  was  prevaued  upon  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the 
revolutionists;  but  having  been  ordered  to  repair  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  where  suspicions  of  his  conduct  had 
already  been  excited,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
act  with  decision,  and  therefore,  after  mature  reflection, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  send  for  his  secretary  Antonio 
Paez  Viegas,  a  person  of  great  sagacity,  and  to  lay  before 
him  the  whole  state  of  the  matter.  Instead  of  giving 
his  opinion,  the  secretary  asked  him  whether.  If  tiie 
associated  lords,  in  imitation  of  the  IJnited  Provinces, 
had  resolved  to  set  up  a  Eepublic,  he  would  not  have 
sacrificed  his  own  rights  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  P 
"Yes,**  replied  the  duke,  "and  my  fortunes  and  my 
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life,  if  necessary,  to  her  safety."  "  Why,  then,"  said  the 
secretary,  *' should  you  hesitate  at  receiving  a  crown  which 
it  is  her  interest  to  offer  you,  and  to  which  you  have  a 

C';  title  P"  Having  said  this,  he  knelt  and  kissed  his 
d.  The  duke  then  communicated  the  secret  to  the 
duchess,  who,  after  a  little  reflection,  said,  "  My  lord,  a 
violent  death  certainly  awaits  vou  at  Madrid,  and  it  may 
be  at  Lisbon ;  there,  you  will  die  a  miserable  prisoner, 
but  here,  covered  with  glory,  and  a  king.  This  is  the 
worst  that  can  happen ;  we  ought  rather  to  confide  in  the 
love  of  the  people,  your  just  claim,  and  the  divine  protec- 
tion." The  secretary,  without  speaking,  knelt  and  kissed 
her  hand  likewise.  The  duke  then  sent  for  Mendo9a, 
one  of  the  associated  lords,  introduced  him  to  the  duchess, 
and  then  told  him  he  might  assure  those  who  sent  him 
that  they  might  dispose  of  him  as  they  thought  fit,  and 
that  upon  the  day  fixed  he  would  cause  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  throughout  all  his  own  estates,  and  wherever 
he  had  any  influence. 

All  these  transactions  were  in  the  last  five  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  first  time  mentioned  for  taking  up  arms 
was  the  month  of  March  ensuing ;  but  when  they  came 
to  examine  things  more  minutely,  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  put  off  the  attempt  so  long.  Mendo9a  again 
repaired  to  the  duke  to  consult  with  him,  and  the  latter 
afterwards  sent  for  his  confidant  and  master  of  his  house- 
hold, Juan  Pinto  Bibeiro,  from  Lisbon,  whom  he  enjoined 
to  acquaint  the  lords  to  keep  punctual  to  Saturdav,  1st 
December,  which  was  the  day  they  last  appointed,  and 
to  direct  all  their  efforts  to  the  seizing  of  Lisbon,  for 
they  had  some  thoughts  of  attacking  Evora,  which  he 
disapproved  of.  As  the  time  drew  nearer,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  some  considerable  citizens  into  their 
party,  and  a  monk,  one  Father  Nicholas  de  Maja,  who 
brought  the  magistrates  to  concur  with  them;  so  that 
by  tms  time  the  design  was  in  the  hands  of  at  least  five 
hundred  persons  of  aJl  ranks,  sexes,  and  ages,  a  circum- 
stance which  made  the  deferring  it  more  dangerous  than 
the  execution.  Yet  even  after  this  there  fell  out  acci- 
dents that  were  very  near  compelling  them  to  postpone 
it,  and  it  certainly  would  have  oeen  put  off,  if  the  duke 
of  Braganqa  had  not  constantly  insisted  he  could  no 
longer  delay  setting  out  for  Madrid,  and  that  he  had 
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nothing  to  hope  if  he  remained  still  a  subject  of  Por- 
tugal. Pinto  held  all  the  associates  closely  united,  and 
with  the  utmost  hazard,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
industry,  laboured  to  adjust  everything,  so  as  to  have  it 
ready  by  the  time ;  Father  Nicholas  also  was  very  useful 
in  promoting,  although  cautiously,  and  in  very  ambiguous 
terms,  that  spirit  it  was  so  necessary  to  raise. 

At  length,  Saturday,  the  1st  of  December,  came,  when 
the  confederates  met  early  at  the  houses  of  Almeida  and 
the  other  great  men,  where  they  were  to  arm  themselves. 
In  all  their  countenances  appeared  such  confidence  as 
gave  hopes  of  victory.  All  bemg  armed,  they  repaired  to 
the  palace  by  several  ways,  and  most  of  them  in  litters, 
the  better  to  conceal  their  number  and  arms ;  one  party 
stopped  in  the  hall  of  the  G-erman  guard,  another  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  vice-queen's  apartments ;  some  posted 
themselves  opposite  the  castle-gates,  and  others  proceeded 
to  the  port,  in  order  to  restrain  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
the  troops  aboard ;  the  remainder  separated  themselves 
into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  posted  itself  opposite 
the  Spanish  body-guard,  which  was  at  the  door  of  the 
royal  palace,  and  the  other  near  the  apartments  in  the 
paJace  occupied  by  Vasconcellos  the  governor ;  indepen- 
dently of  these,  several  other  parties  were  dispersed 
throughout  different  parts  of  the  city. 

As  soon  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  the  report  of  a  pistol 
was  heard.  This  was  the  signal  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  for  the  commencement  of  operations.  Immediately 
those  who  had  been  destined  to  surprise  the  German 
guard  having  approached  the  racks  upon  which  were  hung 
the  arms  of  the  soldiers,  who,  suspecting  nothing,  were 
walking  about  their  hall,  seized  their  weapons  so  quickly 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sentinel  who  was 
killed  when  wishing  to  make  resistance,  all  the  rest 
were  incapacitated  from  opposing  the  attempt  of  the 
patriots.  Those  who  had  gone  to  the  port  were  equally 
successful,  having  surprised  the  fleet  and  made  prisoners 
all  the  Spaniards  that  were  aboard;  those  who  were 
destined  to  attack  Vasconcellos  and  immolate  him  to  the 
public  hatred,  forced  open  the  doors  of  his  apartment, 
and  finding  him  hidden  in  a  large  clothes'  press,  dragged 
him  forth,  massacred  him,  and  then  threw  the  yet  bleeding 
corpse  te  the  populaee,  that  they  might  glut  their  veu- 
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geance  upon  it.  Then  several  of  the  conspirators  having 
entered  tne  apartment  of  the  vice-queen,  who  had  already 
been  informed  of  the  death  of  Vasconcellos,  she  told 
them  that  if  the  tumult  and  disorder  which  reigned 
throughout  the  palace  had  no  other  object  than  the  par« 
ticular  punishment  of  Vasconcellos,  they  should  put  an 
end  to  the  confusion,  and  quiet  the  sedition,  assuring 
them,  upon  her  word,  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  grant 
them  a  full  pardon  for  what  they  had  just  done;  but 
the^  replied,  that  as  they  had  avenged  themselves  for 
their  past  wrongs,  upon  the  late  unworthy  minister,  so 
had  they  taken  measures  to  preserve  their  liberties  in 
future,  by  choosing  as  their  sovereign  Dom  Juan  IV., 
late  the  duke  of  Bragan9a.  At  these  words  the  vice- 
queen,  enraged  to  the  highest  degree,  called  them  traitors 
and  rebels ;  and,  with  a  countenance  inflamed  with  anger, 
threatened  to  have  them  all  hung ;  upon  which  one  of  the 
conspirators  told  her  to  moderate  her  fury,  and  to  cease 
her  menaces,  for  that  it  was  impolitic  in  her  to  use  such 
expressions  towards  those  who  nad  it  in  their  power  to 
do  what  might  be  displeasing  to  her.  "  And  what  could 
you  do  to  me  ?"  cried  she.  "  Merely  throw  your  highness 
out  of  the  window.'*  The  vice-queen  was  tRen  compelled 
to  leave  the  palace,  being,  for  greater  security,  conducted 
to  the  establishment  devoted  to  the  education  of  th^ 
Infants  (princes)  of  Portugal.  Thus  was  the  revolution 
which  placed  the  family  of  Bragan^a  upon  the  throne 
of  Portugal  completed. 


EEADING  XLIX. 

BXECUTioir  or  ohaelbs  i. 
1648. 

Aftsb  the  most  resolute  and  able  resistance,  Charles 
was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  power  of  the  parlia- 
ment, who,  proceeding  to  the  last  extremity,  subjected 
him  to  trial,  and  afterwards  to  decapitation.  The  fol* 
lo.wing  particulars  of  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate 
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monarch  are  extracted  from  the  public  papers  of  that 
period,  and  will  be  found  replete  with  interest : — 

"  This  day's  proceeding  is  intelligence  enough  to  finish 
this  week,  for  the  king  was  brought  from  St.  James's  to 
Whitehall,  and  after  a  short  stay  there,  about  twelve  at 
noon,  came  through  the  banqueting-house,  near  which 
place  the  scaffold  was  erected  for  his  execution.  Being 
come  to  the  scaffold,  attended  with  Colonel  Tomlinson 
and  other  officers,  he  made  his  last  speech. 

"He  first  said  he  would  have  chosen  to  have  been 
silent,  but  that  some  might  think  that  he  did  submit  to 
the  guilt  as  well  as  the  punishment.  He  said  that  he 
never  did  begin  a  war  with  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
which  would  be  manifest,  if  the  parliament  commissions 
and  his  were  produced  arid  exammed.  That  Good's  judg- 
ments were  just  upon  him  for  suffering  an  unjust  sentence 
(that  of  Earl  Stafford)  to  take  effect.  That  he  forgave 
all  the  world.  That  they  (meaning  the  parliament  and 
army)  were  out  of  the  way,  and  he  would  put  them  in  the 
way — ^to  give  each  his  due ;  the  king  his  due,  his  succes- 
sors theirs,  and  G-od  his  due,  by  calling  a  national  synod 
(assembly  of  divines).  That  he  was  a  martyr  of  the 
people, — and  being  minded  by  Dr.  Juxon  concerning 
religion,  he  said  he  died  a  Christian,  according  to  the 
profession  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  speech  done, 
the  executioner  cut  off  his  head.  After  his  execution, 
proclamation  was  made  in  these  words,  viz.,  *  Whereas 
Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  being  for  the  notorious 
treasons  and  murders  committed  in  the  late  unnatural 
and  cruel  war  condemned  to  death:  it  is  enacted  and 
ordained  by  this  present  parliament,  that  no  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  presume  to  declare,  publish,  or  any 
way  promote  Charles  Stuart,  son  of  the  said  Charles, 
commonly  called  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any  other 
person  to  be  king  or  chief  magistrate  of  England  or 
Ireland,  or  any  of  the  dominions  belonging  to  them,  by 
colour  of  inheritance,  succession,  election,  or  any  other 
claim  whatsoever,  without  the  free  consent  of  the  people 
in  parliament ;  upon  pain  to  be  condemned  and  judged  as 
a  traitor.'  " — Armxfs  Modest  Intelligencer^  Jan.  30. 

"The  30th  January,  1648,  was  Charles,  king  of  England, 
Scotland,  Erance,  and  Ireland,  put  to  death  by  beheading, 
over  against  the  banqueting*house  of  Whitehall,  the 
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?lace  where  formerly  King  James  had  all  the  fencers  in 
iondon  encountered,  in  their  school  way,  for  content 
(the  amusement)  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  came  out 
of  his  kingdom  to  visit  him,  the  scaffold  being  made 
from  the  same  window^  and  in  the  same  manner,  only 
larger.  But  to  come  to  what  passed  between  his  sen- 
tence and  execution :  as  he  was  passing,  after  sentence^ 
to  his  lodgings,  there  was  a  cry  of  *  Execution  I'  upon 
which  he,  turning  towards  them,  smiling,  spake  to  one 
of  his  attendants,  saying,  'Poor  creaturies,  for  sixpence 
they  would  say  as  much  of  their  commanders.'  Entering 
the  house,  one  of  his  servants  departed,  weeping ;  which 
he  seeing,  said,  'You  can  forbid  their  attendance,  not 
their  tears.'  That  night  he  commanded  his  dogs  should 
be  taken  away  and  sent  to  his  wife,  as  not  willing  to 
have  anything  present  that  might  take  him  off  of  serious 
consideration  of  himself. 

"  The  bishop  of  London  sat  up  with  him  all  Saturday 
night.  Sunday  he  dined  and  supped  in  his  bed-chamber. 
Monday  night  he  lay  at  St.  James's :  being  told  the  next 
day  was  for  his  execution,  he  declared  a  great  deal  of 
readiness  to  come  to  it.  He  walked  through  the  park, 
as  his  former  use  was,  very  fast,  and  called  to  his  guard, 
in  a  pleasant  manner, '  March  apace,'  that  he  might  make 
haste.  The  scaffold  was  hung  with  baize,  also  the  rails 
about  it ;  the  block,  a  little  piece  of  wood,  flat  at  bottom, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  Having  ended  his  speech, 
he  prepared  for  death,  putting  on  his  cap,  and  off  his 
doublet ;  and  presently  he  laid  his  head  over  the  block, 
which  was  at  one  blow  struck  off  by  one  in  disguise,  and 
taken  up  by  another  in  disguise  also,  who  held  up  the 
head,  but  said  nothing." — Moderate  Intelligencer, 

"  No  man  could  have  come  up  with  more  confidence, 
and  appearance  of  resolution  than  he  did ;  viewing  the 
block  (with  the  axe  lying  upon  it),  and  an  iron  staple  in 
the  scaffold  to  bind  him  down  to  the  block,  in  case  he 
had  refused  to  submit  himself  freely,  without  being  any 
ways  daunted:  yea,  when  the  deputies  of  that  grim 
tyrant.  Death,  appeared  with  a  terrifying  disguise,  the 
king,  with  a  pleaeant  countenance,  said  he  freely  forgave 
them." — Perfect  Weekly  Account, 

"  The  king's  body  is  embalmed,  the  head  sewed  on,  and 
femoved  to  St.  James's.    It  is  referred  to  a  committee  to 
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consider  of  the  time,  maimer,  and  place  of  his  burial. 
And  in  regard  this  is  the  last  time  mention  will  be  mad^ 
of  him  as  a  king,  it  will  be  pardoned  to  say  something 
more  than  usual.  He  was  the  third  son  of  his  father, 
King  James,  born  in  Scotland,  November  19, 1600,  and 
was  created  Duke  of  York,  at  Whitehall,  the  6th  of 
January,  1604 ;  and  on  the  4th  November,  1616,  he  was 
created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  and  began 
his  reign  over  G-reat  Britain  the  27th  March,  1625,  and 
reigned  twenty-three  years." — The  Weekly  Intelligencer, 
February  3. 


READING  L. 

THB   MASKED   EXECUTIOITEB   OF    CHABLES   I. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  person  who  performed  the 
office  of  executioner  upon  the  unfortunate  Charles  was 
disguised  in  a  mask.  Many  surmises  have  been  made  as 
to  the  real  party.  The  following  accounts  will  throw 
some  light  upon  it. 

The  first  is  from  the  "  History  of  his  Life  and  Times," 
by  William  Lily.  **Many,"  says  he,  "have  curiously 
inquired  who  it  was  that  cut  off  his  (the  king's)  head : 
I  have  no  permission  to  speak  of  such  things ;  only  thus 
much  I  say,  he  that  did  it  is  as  valiant  and  resolute  a 
man  as  lives,  and  one  of  a  competent  fortune."  The 
consequence  of  this  passage  was  Lily's  examination  at 
the  restoration,  before  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  H. 
in  June,  1660,  and  which  he  describes  thus : — 

"  At  my  first  appearance,  many  of  the  young  members 
affironted  me  highly,  and  demanded  several  scurrilous 
questions.  Mr.  Weston  held  a  paper  before  his  mouth 
and  bade  me  answer  nobody  but  Mr.  Prinn.  I  obeyed 
his  command,  and  saved  myself  much  trouble  thereby ; 
and  when  Mr.  Prinn  put  any  difficult  or  doubtful  query 
imto  me,  Mr.  Weston  prompted  me  with  a  fit  answer. 
At  last,  after  almost  one  hour's  tugging,  I  desired  to  be 
fully  heard  what  I  could  say  as  to  the  person  that  cut 
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Charles  the  Pirst's  head  off.  Liberty  being  given  me  to 
speak,  I  related  what  follows,  viz. — 

''That  the  next  Sunday  but  one  after  Charles  the 
First  was  beheaded,  Eobert  Spavin,  secretary  to  Lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell,  at  that  time,  invited  himself  to 
dine  with  me,  and  brought  Anthony  Peerson  and  several 
others  along  with  him  to  dinner.  That  their  principal 
discourse  all  dinner-time  was  only  who  it  was  that 
beheaded  the  king.  One  said  it  was  the  common  hang- 
man ;  another,  Hugh  Peters ;  others  also  were  nominated, 
but  none  concluded.  Eobert  Spavin,  so  soon  as  dinner 
was  done,  took  me  by  the  hand  and  carried  me  to  the 
south  window :  saith  he,  '  These  are  all  mistaken ;  they 
have  not  named  the  man  that  did  the  fact ;  it  was  Lieu* 
tenamUcohnel  Joice,  I  was  in  the  room  when  he  fitted 
himself  for  the  work ;  stood  behind  him  when  he  did  it ; 
when  done,  went  in  with  him  again.  There  is  no  man 
knows  this  but  my  master  (viz.,  Cromwell),  Commissary 
Ireton,  and  myself.'  *Doth  not  Mr.  Bushworth  know 
it  ?'  saith  I.  *  No,  he  doth  not  know  it,'  saith  Spavin. 
The  same  thing  Spavin  hath  often  related  to  me  when 
we  were  alone." 

The  second  relation  concerning  this  mysterious  execu- 
tioner is  taken  from  D' Amaud's  Delassements  de  V Homme 
sensible,  M.  D'Amaud  protests  that  he  received  the 
particulars  from  a  man  of  letters,  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
to  whom  it  was  related  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Stair's. 

This  lord,  says  M.  D'Amaud,  was  the  favourite  of 
George  II.,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  the  English  army 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  The  dispositions  of  the 
Marshal  de  Noailles  were  made  with  so  much  judgment 
and  ability  that  nothing  but  the  impetuosity  of  a  subal- 
tern French  officer  saved  the  allied  army  from  destruc- 
tion, and  even  gave  them  an  unexpected  victory.  The 
consequence  was  that  Lord  S.,  who  was  the  only  individual 
who  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  unskilful  movements 
of  the  allies,  but  whose  opinion  and  advice  were  dis- 
regarded, lost  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  retired 
from  the  army  in  disgust.  On  his  arrival  in  London 
he  proposed  to  reside  on  his  estate  in  Scotland;  but 
some  days  before  his  intended  departure,  he  received  a 
letter,  written  in  a  very  extraordinary  style,  calculated 
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at  once  to  create  cariosity  in  a  mind  noi  easily  daunted. 
The  contents  of  this  letter  were  to  request  an  interview 
at  a  particular  time  and  place,  upon  business  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  requiring  him  to  come  alone. 
His  lordship,  who  did  not  pay  immediate  attention  to  the 
communication,  received  a  second  the  next  day,  in  a  style 
still  more  energetic. 

This  second  summons  appeared  too  singular  to  be  dis- 
regarded.  Lord  S.  therefore  proceeded,  unaccompanied, 
as  desired,  but  not  unarmed,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
He  felt  something  like  fear,  upon  entering  one  of  the 
bye  places  in  the  metropolis,  which  most  commonly  have 
for  their  inhabitants  the  victims  of  poverty  or  of  crime. 
He  ascended  a  dirty  and  broken  staircase  into  a  garret, 
where  bv  the  glimmering  light,  he  perceived  a  man 
stretched  upon  a  bed,  apparently  extremely  old.  "  My 
lord,'*  said  this  unexpected  object,  "  I  was  impatient  to 
see  you :  I  have  heard  of  your  renown.  Sit  down,  you 
can  have  no  apprehensions  from  a  man  who  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  old."  Lord  S.  took  a  seat, 
expecting,  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  impatience,  the 
elucidation  of  this  surprising  adventure,  while  the  aged 
man  proceeded  to  inquire  if  his  lordship  had  not  occasion 
for  certain  papers  which  related  to  his  family  and  fortune. 
His  lordship,  much  affected,  replied,  "  Yes,  I  am  in  want 
of  certain  documents,  the  absence  of  which  keeps  me 
still  from  the  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  my  in- 
heritance." "  There,"  returned  the  old  man,  presenting 
him  with  the  key  of  a  small  casket,  "  those  writings  are 
there  deposited."  "To  whom,"  rejoined  his  lordship, 
"  am  I  indebted  for  this  inestimable  treasure  ?"  "  Oh, 
my  son,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  come  and  embrace  your 
great  grandfather."  "My  great  grandfather!"  inter- 
rupted his  lordship,  with  the  greatest  astonishment. 

J3ut  how  much  was  that  astonishment  increased,  when 
this  ancestor  informed  him  that  he  was  the  masked  exe- 
cutioner of  King  Charles  I.  "An  insatiable  thirst  of 
vengeance,"  continued  he,  "impelled  me  to  this  abomin- 
able crime.  I  had  been  treated,  as  I  imagined,  with 
the  greatest  indignity  by  my  sovereign.  I  suspected 
him  of  having  seduced  my  daughter;  I  sacrificed  every 
sense  of  loyalty  and  virtue  to  avenge  this  fancied  injury ; 
I  entered  into  all  the  designs  of  Cromwell  and  his 
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associates ;  I  paved  the  way  to  his  usurpation ;  I  even 
refined  upon  yengeance ;  I  solicited  Cromwell  to  allow 
me  to  be  the  executioner ;  and,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
my  guilt,  the  unhappy  king  knew,  before  the  fatal  blow, 
the  man  that  was  to  inflict  it.  From  that  day  my  soul 
has  been  a  prey  to  distraction  and  remorse.  I  naye  been 
an  exile,  a  yoluntary  outcast,  in  Europe  and  Asia  near 
eighty  years.  Heayen,  as  if  to  punish  me  with  greater 
seyenty,  has  prolonged  my  existence  beyond  the  ordinary 
term  of  nature.  This  casket  is  the  only  remains  of  my 
fortune,  and  I  have  come  here  to  end  my  miserable  life. 
I  had  heard  of  your  disgrace  at  court,  so  much  the  con- 
trary to  what  your  virtues  merited,  and  I  was  desirous, 
before  breathing  my  last,  to  contribute  thus  to  your 
happiness.  All  I  ask  for  in  return  is,  that  you  abandon 
me  to  my  wretched  fate,  and  that  you  sometimes  drop  a 
tear  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  long  and  sincere  repent- 
ance has,  I  trusty  at  last  expiated  his  crime." 

Lord  S.  earnestly  implored  his  aged  ancestor  to  retire 
with  him  into  Scotland,  and  there  to  live  for  the  remain*^ 
der  of  his  days  under  a  fictitious  name.  He  long  with- 
stood all  these  importunities;  but  at  length,  wearied 
out  with  continued  and  reiterated  entreaties,  he  con- 
sented, or  rather  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his  relative's 
wish.  But  the  next  day,  upon  his  lordship's  return  to 
the  house,  he  found  that  his  great  grand&ther  had 
quitted  it,  nor,  although  he  made  the  most  persevering 
inquiries  after  him,  could  he  ever  discover  what  had 
become  of  him. 


BEADING  LI. 

MASSANIELLO,   THE   riSHEBMAlf   OF  NAPLES. 
1648. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  in  history,  of  a 
successful  attempt  upon  the  part  of  a  populace  to  resist 
tyrannical  power,  occurred  at  Naples,  m  the  same  year 
which  witnessed  the  death  of  our  own  Charles  the  Ilrst. 
Tommaso  Aniello,  commonly  called  MassaniellOy  a 
remarkable  leader  of  revolt^  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman  of 
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Amalfl,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1623.  At  the 
time  of  his  birth,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  was  governed  by  a 
viceroy.  Although  the  Neapolitans  had  for  some  years 
evinced  their  attachment  and  liberality  towards  their 
masters  by  cheerfully  bearing  various  onerous  taxes ;  yet, 
upon  the  occasion,  in  the  year  1646,  of  a  new  imposition 
in  the  shape  of  a  tax  upon  fruit,  the  people,  thus  deprived 
of  their  ordinary  and  favourite  article  of  food,  determined 
to  rid  themselves  not  only  of  this,  but  of  every  other 
species  of  exaction.  The  viceroy,  to  whom  petitions,  as 
well  as  personal  applications,  had  been  addressed,  promised 
to  redress  their  grievances,  but  being  assured  by  the 
farmers,  that  to  remove  the  tax  would  not  only  prejudice 
their  interests,  but  also  render  insolent  a  wretched  mob, 
he  retracted  his  word,  and  refused  to  take  any  measures 
to  do  away  the  evil  complained  of. 

At  this  time  Massaniello,  who  was  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  was  living  near  the  great  market-place  at  Naples. 
He  was  stout,  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  and  in  stature 
about  the  middle  height.  His  dress  consisted  of  linen 
trowsers  and  waistcoat,  generally  blue,  with  a  sailor's 
scarlet  cap  ;  he  wore  neither  shoes  nor  stockings.  This 
man  havmg  noticed  the  complaints  then  prevalent 
throughout  the  lower  orders,  was  returning  home  one  day, 
much  out  of  humour  with  the  state  of  things,  when  fie 
met  a  well-known  bandit  of  the  name  of  Perrone,  who, 
together  with  his  companion,  had  fled  to  a  church  by  way 
of  refuge  or  asylum.  Being  asked  by  them  what  had  so 
ruffled  his  temper,  he  replied  furiously, "  May  I  be  hanged 
if  I  do  not  see  this  city  righted."  "  Tou  right  the  city, 
indeed,"  exclaimed  they,  laughing;  "you  are  a  fine 
fellow,  to  be  sure !"  "  Pray,"  rejoined  Massaniello,  "  pray 
do  not  mock  me.  I  take  heaven  to  witness  that  if  I 
could  find  only  two  or  three  more,  determined  like  myself, 
the  thing  should  be  done.  Will  you  join  me  ?"  "  Will- 
lingly,"  replied  they.  "  Qive  me  your  words,  then." 
Thw  done,  he  went  his  way.  Shortly  afterwards,  when 
some  of  his  fish  had  been  seized  by  the  officers,  because 
he  had  not  paid  the  tax,  he  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  on  account  of  the  tax 
upon  fruit.  Proceeding,  therefore,  to  the  fruit  shops 
wnich  were  in  that  part  of  the  city,  he  advised  the  popu- 
12 
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lace  to  come  next  day  determined  to  tell  the  country 
fruiterers  that  they  would  purchase  no  more  taxed  fruit: 
but  not  succeeding  according  to  his  wishes  in  this  first 
attempt,  he  formed  another  design  to  raise  a  tumult  in  the 
market-place  on  the  festival  oi  the  Carmelites,  usually 
celebrated  about  the  middle  of  July,  when,  between  five 
and  six  hundred  youths  entertained  the  people  by  a  mock 
fight ;  one  half  of  them  in  the  character  of  Turks  defend- 
ing a  wooden  castle,  which  is  attacked  and  stormed  hy  the 
other  half  in  the  character  of  Christians.  Massaniello 
being  appointedcaptain  of  one  of  these  parties,  and  Perrone 
of  the  other,  they  were,  for  several  weeks  before  the 
festival,  very  diligent  in  reviewing  and  training  their 
followers  who  were  armed  with  sticks  and  canes ;  but  a 
small  and  unforeseen  accident  tempted  them  to  begin  their 
enterprise  without  waiting  for  the  festival. 

On  the  7th  July,  a  disturbance  happened  in  the  market- 
place between  the  tax-gatherers  and  some  gardeners  of 
Pozzuolo,  who  had  brought  some  figs  into  the  city,  whether 
the  buyer  or  the  seller  should  pay  the  duty ;  after  the 
tumult  had  continued  for  some  hours,  Massaniello,  who 
was  present  with  his  company,  excited  the  mob  to  pillage 
the  office  built  in  the  market  for  receiving  the  duty  and 
to  drive  away  the  officers  with  stones.  The  respectable 
portion  of  the  people  present,  who  by  deciding  against  the 
gardeners,  haa  increased  the  tumult,  ran  to  the  palaee, 
and  informed  the  viceroy,  but  he,  most  imprudently, 
neglected  all  means  of  putting  a  sto|>  to  the  commotion. 
Massaniello,  in  the  mean  time,  being  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  people,  ordered  his  young  troop  to  set  mre  to 
all  the  offices  for  the  taxes  throughout  the  city ;  which 
command  being  executed  with  despatch,  he  then  conducted 
them  directly  to  the  palace,  where  the  viceroy,  instead  of 
ordering  the  Spanish  and  Gferman  guards  to  disperse  them, 
encouraged  their  insolence,  by  timidly  granting  their 
demands.  As  thev  rushed  into  the  palace  in  a  furious 
manner,  he  escaped  by  a  private  door,  and  endeavoured  to 
save  himself  in  the  Castel  del  Ovo ;  but  being  overtaken 
by  the  rioters  in  the  streets,  he  was  trampled  upon,  and 
pulled  by  the  hair  and  whiskers.  However,  by  throwing 
some  handfuls  of  gold  among  them,  he  again  escaped  and 
took  sanctuary  in  a  convent  of  Minims  (an  order  of 
monks)  ;  where  being  joined  by  the  archbishop  of  Naples, 
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Gardinal  Pilomarino,  and  several  nobles,  he  signed  an 
ordinance  by  which  he  abolished  all  taxes  upon  provisions. 
He  likewise  desired  the  cardinal  to  offer  Massaniello  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  crowns,  but  he 
generously  rejected  the  bribe,  declaring  that  if  the 
viceroy  would  keep  his  word,  he  would  fmd  them  obedient 
servants. 

It  was  now  expected  that  the  tumult  would  cease ;  but 
Massaniello,  upon  his  return  to  the  market-place,  being 
joined  by  several  malcontents,  among  whom  were  G^ennino 
and  Ferrone,  he  was  advised  by  them  to  order  the  houses 
of  all  concerned  in  raising  the  tax  to  be  burned,  which 
were  accordingly  in  a  few  days  reduced  to  ashes,  with  all 
their  rich  furniture.  Massaniello,  being  now  absolute 
master  of  the  whole  city,  and  joined  by  many  persons  of 
desperate  fortunes,  required  the  viceroy,  who  had  retired 
to  the  Castel  Nuovo,  to  abolish  all  the  taxes,  and  to  deliver 
up  the  writ  of  exemption  granted  by  Charles  V.  This  new 
demand  greatly  embarrassed  the  viceroy,  but  to  appease 
the  people,  he  drew  u^  a  false  deed  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
sent  it  to  them  by  then*  favourite,  the  duke  of  Matalone, 
whom  he  now  set  at  liberty.  The  fraud,  however,  being 
discovered,  the  duke  was  pulled  from  his  horse,  ill-treated 
by  the  mob,  and  at  length  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
custody  of  Ferrone.  This  accident,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
viceroy,  enraged  the  people  against  the  nobility,  several 
of  whom  they  killed,  burnt  the  houses  of  others,  and 
threatened  to  extirpate  them  all.  Massaniello,  in  the  mean 
time,  tattered  and  half  naked,  comimanded  his  followers, 
who  were  now  weU  armed  and  reckoned  about  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  a  most  absolute  sway.  He 
ate  and  slept  little,  gave  his  orders  with  great  precision 
and  judgment;  appearing  full  of  moderation,  without 
ambition  and  interested  views.  But  the  duke  of  Matalone 
having  procuredhis  liberly  by  bribing  Ferrone,  the  viceroy 
imitated  his  example,  and  secretly  corrupted  Q^nnino  to 
betray  his  chief.  A  conspiracy  was  accordingly  formed 
against  Massaniello  by  Matalone  and  Ferrone ;  the  duke, 
who  was  equally  exasperated  against  the  viceroy,  propos- 
ing, that  after  his  death  his  brother  D.  Joseph,  should 
head  the  rebels. 

Massaniello,  in  the  mean  time,  through  the  cardinal 
archbishop,  was  negotiating  a  general  peace  and  accom- 
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modation ;  but  while  both  parties  were  assembling  in  the 
convent  of  the  Carmelites,  the  banditti  hired  by  Matalone 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  uponMassaniello's  life.  His 
followers  immediately  killed  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them. 
Ferrone  and  D.  Joseph,  being  discovered  to  be  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy,  were  likewise  put  to  death,  and  the  duke 
escaped  with  difficulty.  Massaniello,  by  this  conspiracy, 
was  rendered  more  suspicious  and  severe.  He  began  to 
abuse  his  power  by  putting  several  persons  to  death  upon 
slight  pretences ;  and,  to  force  the  viceroy  to  an  accommo- 
dation, he  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  castles,  which 
were  unprovided  with  provisions  and  ammunition.  The 
viceroy,  likewise,  being  afraid  lest  the  French  should  take 
advantage  of  the  commotion,  earnestly  desired  to  agree 
to  a  treaty,  which  was  accordingly  concluded,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  insurrection,  by  the  mediation  of  the  archbishop. 
By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  all  duties  imposed 
since  the  time  of  Charles  Y.  should  be  abolishect  and 
that  the  writ  of  exemption  granted  by  that  emperor 
should  be  delivered  to  the  people  ;  that,  for  the  future, 
no  new  taxes  should  be  imposed ;  that  the  vote  of  the 
respectable  part  of  the  community  should  be  equal  to  the 
votes  of  the  nobility ;  that  an  act  of  oblivion  should  be 
granted  for  all  that  had  passed ;  and  that  the  people  should 
continue  in  arms  under  Massaniello,  till  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  the  king. 

By  this  treaty  no  less  than  ten  thousand  persons,  who 
fattened  upon  the  blood  of  the  public,  were  ruined.  The 
people,  when  it  was  solemnly  published,  manifested 
extreme  ^'oy,  believing  they  had  now  recovered  all  their 
ancient  ngnts  and  privileges.  Massaniello,  at  the  desire 
of  the  viceroy,  went  to  the  palace  to  visit  him,  accompanied 
by  the  archbishop,  who  was  obliged  to  threaten  him  with 
excommunication,  before  he  would  consent  to  lay  aside  his 
rags  and  assume  a  magnificent  dress.  He  was  received 
by  the  duke  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  friendship,  while  the  duchess  entertained  his  wife, 
and  presented  her  with  a  robe  of  cloth  of  silver  and  some 
jewels.  The  viceroy,  to  preserve  some  shadow  of  autho- 
rity, appointed  him  captam-general,  and,  at  his  departure, 
made  him  a  present  of  a  gold  chain  of  great  value,  which 
with  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept.  Next 
day,  in  consequence  of  the  commission  granted  him  by  the 
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viceroy,  be  began  to  exercise  all  tbe  functions'of  sovereign 
authority.  Having  caiyied  a  scaffold  and  several  gibbets 
to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  streets,  he  judged  all  crimes, 
whether  civil  or  military,  in  the  last  resort  (without  appeal), 
and  ordered  the  guiltv  to  be  immediately  put  to  death, 
that  being  the  punishment  he  assigned  to  all  offences. 
Though  he  neglected  all  forms  of  law,  and  even  frequently 
"udged  by  physiognomy,  yet  he  is  said  not  to  have  over- 
ooked  any  criminal,  or  punished  any  innocent  person. 

His  grandeur  and  prosperity  were  of  very  snort  con- 
tinuance ;  for,  becoming  distracted  and  delirious  for  two 
or  three  days,  he  committed  a  great  many  mad  and  extra- 
vagant actions,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  was  assassinated 
with  the  consent  of  the  viceroy.  Some  attribute  his  mad- 
ness to  the  sudden  change  of  his  fortune,  and  his  excessive 
joy  at  restoring  the  libertv  of  his  country ;  others,  to  the 
want  of  rest  and  too  much  wine ;  and  some  allege  that  it 
was  the  effect  of  poison,  secretly  administered  to  him  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  populace  at  first  carried  his  head 
about  the  city  on  a  pole,  and  treated  his  body  with  the 
greatest  indignity,  throwing  it  into  the  common  sewer ; 
but  a  few  days  after,  upon  the  weight  of  bread  being 
lessened,  they  began  to  regret  the  death  of  Massaniello, 
and  having  taken  his  body  from  its  filthy  receptacle,  they 
attached  the  head  to  it,  carried  the  corpse  in  solemn  pro- 
cession through  all  quarters  of  the  city,  and  afterwards 
buried  it  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  royal  funeral. 


EEADINa  LIT. 

OBOlOOiLL. 

1649. 

CONQUEST   OF   JAMAICA. 

1655. 
On  December  16, 1653,  Cromwell  was  declared  protector 
or  supreme  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  cer- 
tainly, thus  much  must  be  said  in  his  praise,  that  not  one 
of  our  legitimate  monarchs  ever  made  England  more,  if  so 
much,  respected  by  foreign  powers  as  he  did.  One  of 
the  most  coiyiderable  acquisitions  which  England  made 
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under  his  administration  was  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  from 
the  Spaniards. 

Cromwell  had  wrong  and  narrow  notions  concerning 
the^^interests  of  Europe,  and  fell  in  with  the  vulgair  way  of 
thinking,  that  the  gaining  of  treasure  ought  to  be  his 
great  object ;  and  as  none  was  so  ready  as  that  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  war- 
fare with  that  crown.  But,  by  this  time,  the  object  of  the 
English  national  jealousy  ought  to  have  been  changed  from 
the  house  of  Austria  to  that  of  Bourbon,  which  last,  under 
the  administrations  of  the  cardinalsEichelieuandMazarin, 
had  been  attempting,  for  many  years,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  universal  monarchy.  Cromwell,  not  alive  to  thi& 
momentous  consideration,  was  persuaded  by  Mazarin  tp 
fit  out,  from  England,  an  armament  for  the  conquest  of 
Hispaniola.  This  expedition  was  the  more  to  his  liking, 
as  it  was  extremely  popular  in  England ;  and  even  many 
of  the  royal  party  who  were  disgusted  at  the  treatment 
their  king  haa  received  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  embarked 
in  it,  as  some  say,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand.  The 
command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Colonel  Yenables 
and  Admiral  Fenn ;  and  tl^y  sailed  from  England  with, 
at  least,  seven  thousand  land  troops  on  board,  a  great  part 
of  whom  was  composed  of  Cromwell's  veterans.  This 
force  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  people  of  Barbadoes, 
and  the  other  leeward  islands ;  and  on  the  13th  of  April 
the  fleet  arrived  at  Hispaniola,  in  sight  of  the  town  of 
St.  Domingo.  The  numbers  who  landed  under  Yenables, 
who  was  suspected  of  being  attached  to  the  royal  party^ 
are  said  to  have  been  seven  thousand,  besides  a  troop  of 
horse :  but  by  reason  either  of  not  having  well  concerted 
his  measures,  or  from  some  other  cause,  they  were 
repulsed  ;*an(i  Yenables  re-embarked  his  men.  The  shame 
of  returning  unsuccessful  to  England  suggested  to  the 
English  officers  an  expedition  against  Jamaica,  which  was 
instantaneously  resolved  upon,  before  the  Spaniards  there 
could  have  any  intelligence  of  the  miscarriage  at  His- 
paniola. 

On  the  2nd  of  Ma^,  the  English  landed  at  Jamaica,  and 
it  being  determined  immediately  to  attack  St.  Jago,  pro- 
clamation was  made  that  every  man  should  shoot  his 
neighbour  dead,  if  he  should  see  him  attempt  to  flee.  The 
Spaniards  at  St.  Jago,  being  in  no  condition  to  oppose  the 
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ibroe  that  was  advancing  against  them,  after  a  yerr  slight 
resistance,  proposed  to  capitulate,  and  to  deliver  up  the  city; 
and,  in  the  mean  time  thej  furnished  the  English  with 
fresh  provisions.  Yenables  has  been  blamed  for  suffering 
the  people  of  St.  Jago  to  amuse  him  with  a  negotiation, 
during  which  they  secured,  in  the  more  inland  parts,  their 
best  effects;  so  that  when  the  English  came  to  the 
possession  of  St.  Jago,  they  found  nothing  but  bare  walls. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  in  fact,  of  the 
island  itself;  for  though  the  Spaniards,  in  parties,  some- 
times attempted  to  surprise  them  in  the  woods,  yet  they 
never  appeared  in  a  body,  and  at  last  found  means  to 
transport  themselves  and  effects  to  Cuba.  The  reduction 
of  Jamaica,  with  so  little  loss  on  the  part  of  the  invaders, 
astonished  the  Spanish  government.  The  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  understanding  that  the  Mulattoes  and  Negroes 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards  of  Jamaica  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  woods,  sent  orders  to  the  governor  of  Cuba  to 
supply  the  planters  who  had  fled  thither  with  whatever 
was  necessary  for  taking  re-possession  of  the  island,  and 
promised  to  support  them  witn  a  proportionable  land  force. 
They  accordingly  returned  to  Jamaica,  but  lived,  dispersed 
in  the  woods,  in  so  miserable  a  manner,  that  the  five 
hundred  land  troops  who  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance 
refused  to  associate  with  them,  and  fortified  themselves  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  at  a  place  called  St.  Che- 
reras,  where  they  soon  received  very  considerable  rein- 
forcements. Meanwhile,  the  English  had  begun  to  plant 
the  south  and  south-east  parts  of  the  island,  of  which 
Colonel  Doyly  was  left  governor,  with  three  thousand  men, 
and  a  large  squadron  of  ships,  commanded  by  vice- 
admiral  Goodson,  while  Penn  and  Venables  returned  to 
England. 

Their  success  at  Jamaica  did  not  appease  Cromwell's 
resentment  for  their  failure  at  Hispaniola,  and  it  was 
greatly  increased  by  being  informed  of  the  true  principles 
of  the  two  commanders,  who  were  no  sooner  landed  than 
they  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
but  from  which  the^ were  soon  delivered  withabundance 
of  honour  and  without .  trial.  Yenables  afterwards 
became  eminently  instrumental  in  restoring  Charles  II. 
Cromwell  resolvmg  to  trust  no  officer  recommended  by 
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Venables,  sent  over  Major  Sedgwick  to  supersede  Doyly, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men.  The  Spaniards 
who  had  fortified  themselves  at  St.  Chereras,  had  been 
reinforced  by  thirty  companies,  besides  artillery  and  pro- 
visions, from  Cuba  and  the  continent,  and  had  thrown  up 
several  formidable  works  at  Rio  Nuevo,  in  the  precinct  of 
St.  Mary.  Doyly  attacked  them  in  their  entrenchments, 
from  whence  he  drove  them,  in  a  few  days,  with  con- 
siderable slaughter.  They  next  attempted  to  make  a 
stand  at  Point  Pedro,  from  which  they  were  likewise 
driven;  and  thus,  the  English,  under  Doyly,  being  far 
inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Spaniards,  re-established  the 
character  of  their  national  valour,  which  had  suffered  at 
Hispaniola.  The  Spaniards,  being  beaten  from  ^lace  to 
place,  were  obliged  at  last  to  embark  on  board  their  ships, 
and  return  to  Cuba,  leaving  the  quiet  possession  of 
Jamaica  to  England. 

The  Spanish  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  however,  still  kept 
the  woods  and  mountains,  where  they  subsisted  by  game 
and  plunder.  Part  of  them  perceiving  that  they  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  regular  troops,  murdered 
the  governor  who  had  been  put  over  them,  and  chose  one 
of  their  own  number.  All  this  while  they  were  hunted 
and  cut  off  by  the  English  like  so  many  wild  beasts. 
Finding  that  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  Governor  Doyly,  who  received  them  into 
favour,  upon  delivering  up  their  arms;  but  another 
party  of  them  still  existed,  and  were  headed  by  some  of 
the  old  Spanish  inhabitants.  The  submitting  Negroes, 
much  fonder  of  their  new  masters  than  they  had  been 
of  their  old  ones,  were  very  useful  in  clearing  the  island 
of  those  remains  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  so  entirely 
rooted  out,  that  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  of  their 
Negroes,  in  a  year's  time,  were  left  upon  that  island ;  but 
these  knew  the  inland  part  of  it  so  well  that  they  could 
not  be  dislodged,  and  afterwards  proved  very  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  British  settlers.  Doyly,  though  a  pro- 
fessed royalist,  still  kept  command  o^  the  island,  and 
acted  with  equal  wisdom  and  resolution ;  Major  Sedgwick 
having  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  But  while  the 
colony  was  improving,  beyond  example,  being  well  supplied 
from  their  mother  country  with  every  kind  of  necessaries, 
a  spirit  of  mutiny,  headed  by  one  Colonel  Eaymond,  and 
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Lieutenant-colonel  Tjson,  began  to  appear  in  the  arm^. 
It  is  j)robable  that  the  mutineers  were  encouraged  by  their 
knowing  how  disagreeable  Dojly  was  to  Cromwell ;  but 
he  had  the  courage  to  bring  them  both  to  a  court-martial, 
where  thej  were  condemned  to  be  shot  to  death,  and  this 
sentence  was  accordingly  executed.  Cromwell,  by  this 
time,  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Brayne,  in  Scotland,  to  embark 
with  a  thousand  men  from  Port  Patrick,  and  to  sail  for 
Jamaica,  where  he  was  to  supersede  Doyly,  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  gentleman  likewise  died  soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  Doyly  remained  governor  of  the  island  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration. 

As  the  first  English  planters  of  Jamaica  were  composed 
of  men  of  various  sects,  parties,  and  opinions,  but  most  of 
them  accustomed  to  a  military  life,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
we  are  not  to  expect  among  them  any  uniform  system  of 
conduct.  The  example  and  authority  of  Doyly  had, 
indeed,  done  wonders,  and  some  of  Cromwell's  veterans, 
as  well  as  the  royalists,  were  become  excellent  planters : 
others,  who  never  had  been  habituated  to  civil  life,  entered 
as  cruisers  and  privateers  against  the  Spaniards,  whom, 
even  while  there  was  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  they 
robbed  of  immense  sums,  which  were  all  spent  in  Jamaica. 
This  practice,  together  with  the  thriving  state  of  the  colony, 
raised  its  character  in  the  West  IndSes  so  greatly,  that 
several  eminent  planters  repaired  thither  from  Barbadoes^ 
Colonel  Doyly,  about  the  time  of  the  restoration,  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Windsor,  as  governor  of  Jamaica,  who, 
in  1663,  was  replaced  by  Sir  Thomas  Modiford.  This 
gentleman  having  acquired  a  large  estate  at  Barbadoes, 
removed  to  Jamaica  to  better  it,  as  did  several  other 
wealthy  planters.  Jamaica  had,  by  this  time,  increased 
its  white  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  eighteen  thousand ; 
but  its  chief  trade,  as  already  hinted,  consisted  in  their 
depredations  upon  the  Spaniards,  which,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  was  connived  at  by  the  governor. 
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BEADING  LIII. 

HABSHAL    TUBEKNE.     « 

1655. 
While  England  was  in  the  height  of  power  and  grandeiur, 
and  the  usurper  Cromwell  feared  and  courted  by  all  the 
states  in  Europe,  France  was  torn  with  civil  dissensions. 
This  induced  Cardinal  Mazarin,  anxious  for  England's 
assistance  against  Spain,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Cromwell,  in  which  the  latter  treated  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  obliged  him  to 
acknowledge  his  title  of  protector,  and  to  give  notice 
to  the  fugitive  king  of  England  to  quit  the  Erench 
territories. 

In  the  mean  time  Turenne  was  pursuing  his  conquests. 
He  had  early  in  the  campaign  opened  a  wav  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  by  obliging  Landreci  and  Quesnoi  to  sur- 
render; while  the  Duke  de  Vend6me,  with  an  inferior 
force,  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  before  Barcelona. 

During  the  winter,  several  proposals  of  peace  made  by 
Spain  were  rejected  by  Cardmal  Mazarin,  highly  elated 
with  the  successes  of  the  former  campaign,  ana  full  of  ex- 

Eectation  from  the  alliance  contracted  with  Cromwell,  who 
ad  already,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  Beading, 
effected  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Spain 
endeavoured  to  be  revenged  of  the  cardinal.  Don  Lewis 
de  Haro  dispersed  vmtings  throughout  all  the  courts  in 
Europe  against  Mazarin,  accusing  him  of  having  violated 
all  laws,  divine  and  human,  and  sacrificed  honour  and 
religion  by  contracting  an  alliance  with  a  murderer  and  a 
usurper,  and  driving  out  of  the  French  dominions,  king 
Charies  the  Second  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  the 
grandchildren  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  cousins  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  But  the  cardinal  answered  the  whole 
accusation  by  showing  publicly  the  proposals  made  by 
Spain  to  the  protector ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Spain  had  not  the  same  natural  ties  and  obligation  to 
countenance  the  fugitive  princes. 

Owing  to  want  of  money,  it  was  the  month  of  July  be- 
fore anything  considerable  was  undertaken  in  the  field ;  at 
length  Turenne  opened  the  campaign  by  laying  siege  to 
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Yalenciennes,  where  lie  experienced  the  same  turn  of 
fortune  that  Conde  had,  the  preceding  year,  before 
Arras.  The  Spanish  army  not  being  yet  asBembled,  he 
marched  expeditiously  to  Toumay,  hoping  to  surprise  this 
fortress,  at  that  time  defended  only  by  a  aLender  garrison. 
Pinding,  however,  that  several  regiments  of  the  enemj 
were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  altered  his 
purpose,  and  advanced  straight  to  Valenciennes.  This 
town  was  defended  by  only  two  thousand  foot  and  two 
hundred  horse  of  regular  troops ;  but  the  inhabitants,  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  were  armed.  The  very 
evening  of  his  arrival,  he  invested  the  place,  drove  the 
enemy  from  two  redoubts,  and  next  morning  began  to 
draw  lines  of  circumvallation.  The  Marshal  de  la  Ferte, 
who  had  joined  him  a  few  days  before,  was  posted  with 
his  arm^  on  the  eminence  to  the  right  of  the  nver  towards 
the  plain.  By  the  third  day  the  lines  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  prevent  any  succours  from  being  conveyed  to 
St.  Amand,  while  the  viscount  took  post  on  the  left  towards 
the  besieged.  An  attempt  made  by  the  enemy  for  this 
purpose  was  frustrated,  and  a  great  number  of  Spanish 
officers  and  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  lines  were  completed,  with  a  double  ditch 
defended  by  palisadoes.  But  the  Spaniards  were  not  idle ; 
they  made  use  of  several  reservoirs,  near  Bonchain,  to  swell 
the  river  Scheldt,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts, 
and  to  drown  the  country.  The  viscount's  army  was 
greatly  incommoded  by^  this  expedient ;  but  his  inde- 
latigable  industry  surmounted  the  difficulty.  He  caused 
the  reservoirs  to  be  drained,  several  channels  to  be  dug, 
and  turned  the  course  of  the  water  so  as  to  inundate 
one  quarter  of  the  city.  The  prince  of  Conde,  assisted 
by  Don  John  of  Austria,  assembled  his  army  with  all  ex- 
pedition at  Douai,  and  posted  himself  on  an  eminence, 
within  half  a  cannon  shot  of  the  French  lines.  On  his 
left  he  had  the  Scheldt,  over  which  he  threw  six  bridges. 
The  Spanish  army  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men ; 
and,  as  it  was  nearly  as  strong  as  the  viscount's,  the 
latter  foresaw,  by  their  motions,  they  would  attack  him  in 
his  camp,  and  accordingly,  turned  his  chief  thoughts  to 
the  defence  of  his  lines.  As  the  Marshal  de  la  Ferte's 
<][uarter  was  most  exposed,  it  was  fortified  with  double 
lines  palisadoed,  one  of  which  was  new,  and  the  other  old ; 
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but  the  marshal,  thinking  the  first  sufiGlcient,  ordered  the 
other  to  be  levelled.  On  the  16th,  advice  was  brought 
that  the  enemj  had  sent  away  their  baggage,  and  were 
drawn  off  in  order  of  battle.  As  they  were  so  near  as  to 
reach  the  entrenchments  in  half  an  hour,  the  viscount  sent 
repeated  messages  to  the  marshal,  exhorting  him  to  be  on 
the  watch ;  but  his  advice  was  slighted.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  night  he  was  attacked,  and  his  lines  forced  with 
little  difficulty.  The  marshal,  finding  the  enemy  had 
entered  his  quarters,  fiew  with  some  squadrons  to  repulse 
them ;  but  all  was  now  in  confusion,  his  personal  bravery 
was  exerted  to  no  purpose,  and  all  his  endeavours  to 
retrieve  his  mistake  were  ineffectual,  Conde,  with  the 
Spam'sh  infantry,  having  filled  up  the  ditches,  marched 
directly  to  the  town,  while  the  cavalry  were  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  La  Eerte  was  taken  prisoner 
with  more  than  four  hundred  officers,  and  near  four 
thousand  soldiers.  Marsin  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
attacked  Turenne's  quarters,  who  had  weakened  himself 
to  succour  La  Eerte,  but  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
However,  the  viscount's  success  could  not  prevent  the 
fatal  consequences  of  the  marshal's  defeat,  for  by  daybreak 
the  shouts  of  joy  in  Valenciennes  proclaimed  tliat  the 
town  was  relieved.  It  was  now  that  Turenne  stood  in 
need  of  all  his  ability  and  genius  to  draw  off  the  broken 
troops  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy.  He  sent  imme- 
diately to  the  trenches,  with  orders  for  the  troops  to 
retire;  but,  they  being  about  a  league  distant,  his 
directions  could  not  be  executed  without  great  loss.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  he  so  retrieved  matters,  that  after 
dismounting  the  cannon  and  levelling  the  lines,  he  marched 
off  in  such  good  order,  with  his  artillery  and  baggage, 
that  the  enemy  durst  not  attack  him.  As  his  march  was 
directed  to  Quesnoi,  it  was  thought  he  would  have  retired 
to  the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  it  is  probable,  indeed,  he 
would  have  retreated  to  Picard,  had  he  not  been  sensible 
that  such  a  movement  would  have  disturbed  the  court, 
and  given  new  life  to  the  king's  enemies.  He  therefore 
halted  at  Quesnoi,  and  marched  back  with  some  regiments 
to  meet  the  prince  of  Cond^  and  Don  John,  who  had  come 
in  pursuit  of  him.  At  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  the 
French  began  to  move  the  baggage ;  but  the  viscount 
firing  a  pistol  at  a  soldier  busied  in  loading  a  cart, 
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commanded,  on  pain  of  death,  that  no  one  should  quit  his 
post.  When  the  Spaniards  came  near  enough  to  discover 
his  camp,  they  were  astonished  at  the  air  of  resolution  he 
maintained,  with  his  tents  standing  and  camp  unfortified. 
This  intrepidity  obliged  Gond6  to  change  his  design,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  removed  the  apprehensions  and  panic 
in  the  French  army,  by  showing  so  little  precaution  on  so 
pressing  an  occasion. 

The  enemy  directed  their  march  with  intention  to  lay 
siege  to  Conde  ;  and  Turenne,  penetrating  their  design, 
sent  a  thousand  horse,  each  with  a  sack  of  com  behind  him, 
to  victual  the  place.  In  a  word,  the  conduct  of  the  vis- 
count, during  the  whole  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  drew 
upon  him  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  masterly  of  his  exploits.  All  the  !b^nch 
writers  speak  of  it  as  something  supernatural ;  and  the 
king  was  so  delighted  with  the  stand  made  at  Quesnoi, 
that  he  ordered  Tellier,  his  secretary,  to  return  his  thanks 
to  the  viscount  for  retrieving  the  reputation  of  his  arms, 
after  so  unfortunate  a  defeat.  He  could  not,  however, 
prevent  the  fate  of  the  town  of  Conde,  but  he  reduced 
Capelle  while  the  enemy  was  in  sight  with  a  superior 
army.  The  prince  of  Cond6  and  Don  John,  who  had  laid 
siege  to  St.  Guillaine,  abandoned  that  enterprise  and 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  Capelle.  They  advanced  within 
a  league  of  the  French  entrenchments ;  but  the  infantry 
being  much  fatigued  with  their  march  and  the  heavy  rains 
which  had  fallen  for  the  whole  day,  they  continued,  for  two 
days,  in  sight  of  Turenne's  camp  without  offering  battle ; 
while  he  battered  the  town  so  vigorously,  that  it  was 
obliged  to  surrender.  Immediately  he  repaired  the 
breaches,  left  a  good  garrison  in  the  place,  and,  by  his 
expedition,  threw  succours  into  St.  Guillaine,  before  the 
enemy  had  time  to  return.  "With  this  transaction,  the 
campaign  ended,  both  armies  contenting  themselves  with 
observing  each  other's  movements,  and  nnistrating  all  the 
attempts  of  either  side  by  judicious  evolutions  and 
dispositions. 
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BEADING  LIV. 

THE  EBSTOBA.TION. — HTFAMOUS  CONDUCT  OF  CHAELES  II. 
— WAE  WITH  HOLLAND.— MAaNANIMITY  OF  THE  PEINCE 
OF   OEANGE. 

1660—1672. 

No  prince  ever  had  it  more  in  his  power  to  render  him- 
self the  favourite  of  his  people,  and  that  people  great, 
flourishing,  and  happy,  than  Charles  II.  of  England.  Bat 
a  short  time  only  sufB.ced  to  exhibit  him  in  his  true 
colours,  and  to  convince  the  nation  that  he  was  as  insen« 
sible  to  gratitude,  as  he  was  deaf  to  the  lessons  of  adver- 
sity. Intent  only  on  the  gratification  of  the  most  sensual 
appetites,  he  cared  not  how  far  he  degraded  himself  and 
the  nation,  provided  he  could  find  funds  necessary  for 
indulging  them,  and  he  was  consequently  base  enough  to 
become  the  pensioner  of  England's  greatest  foe,  Louis 
XIV.  It  was  not  long  before  the  French  monarch 
exacted  the  services  of  his  roval  dependent.  Holland 
having  presumed  to  prescribe  limits  to  his  conquests,  he 
had  resolved  upon  revenge,  to  effect  which,  he  disdamed 
not  to  stoop  to  pander  to  the  passions  of  Charles,  and  by 
means  of  Madame  Querouaille^  afterwards  the  duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  he  maintained  the  influence  he  had  already 
acquired  over  the  dissolute  monarch  by  the  treaty  whien 
had  been  negotiated  by  his  sister  the  duchess  of  Orleajier. 
England  was,  therefore,  at  the  dictation  of  the  king  of 
Erance,  compelled  to  make  preparations  for  war;  and 
although  these  could  not  escape  notice,  yet  it  was  not 
fully  believed  in  Holland  that  they  could  be  intended 
against  the  States.  The  declaration  of  war,  however^ 
bearing  date  March  17,  1672,  removed  all  doubt,  as 
Louis  had  aflected  to  take  oflence  at  certain  insolent 
speeches,  and  pretended  insulting  medals,  and  Charles^ 
after  complaining  of  a  Dutch  fleet,  on  its  own  coast,  not 
striking  the  flag  to  an  English  yacht,  mentioned  certain 
abusive  pictures  as  a  cause  of  quarrel.  The  Dutch  were 
at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  this  last  article,  until  it  was 
discovered  that  a  portrait  of  Cornelius  de  Wit,  brother 
to  the  Pensionary,  painted  by  order  of  the  magistrates  of 
Dordrecht,  and  hung  up  in  a  chamber  of  the  town-house, 
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had  given  occasion  to  the  complaint.  In  the  background 
of  that  picture  were  drawn  some  ships  on  fire  in  a 
harbour,  construed  to  be  Chatham,  near  which  port  De 
AVit  had  really  distinguished  himself. 

The  Erench  monarch,  in  his  declaration  of  war,  affected 
greater  dignity.  -He  condescended  not  to  go  into  par- 
ticulars; it  was  su£B.cient  that  the  States  should  have 
incurred  his  displeasure  to  feel  his  vengeance.  To  effect 
this,  he  had  engaged  in  the  confederacy  the  kings  of 
England  and  Sweden,  the  bishop  of  Miinster,  a  warlike 
and  rapacious  prelate,  and  the  elector  of  Cologne.  The 
united  fleets  of  France  and  England,  exceeding  a  hundred 
sail,  were  ready  to  ravage  the  coasts ;  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  led  by  the  ablest  generals  of  the 
age,  approached  the  frontiers  of  the  republic. 

The  butch  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  force, 
especially  by  land.  Eelying  upon  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, they  had  suffered  their  fortifications  to  fall  into 
decay,  while  their  small  army  was  ill  disciplined  and 
worse  commanded.  The  old  officers,  who  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  house  of  Orange,  had  been  dismissed 
during  the  triumph  of  the  rigid  republican  party,  and 
their  places  supphed  by  raw  youths,  the  sons  or  kinsmen 
of  burgomasters,  by  whose  interest  that  party  was  sup- 
ported. 

The  Pensionary,  now  sensible  of  his  error  in  relying 
too  implicitly  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  attempted  to  raise 
a  respectable  military  force,  for  the  defence  of  his  country 
in  this  dangerous  crisis.  But  every  proposal  which  he 
made  to  that  effect  was  counteracted  by  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Orange,  who  ascribed  to  his  misconduct  alone 
the  defenceless  state  of  the  republic ;  and  their  power, 
which  had  increased  with  the  difficulties  of  the  States, 
had  become  formidable  by  the  popularity  of  the  young 

Erince  William  III.,  now  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
is  age,  who  had  already  given  strong  indications  of  the 
great  qualities  which  afterwardst  distinguished  his  active 
life. 

In  consequence  of  those  virtues  and  talents,  William 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
republic,  and  the  whole  military  power  was  put  into  his 
hands.  New  levies  were  made,  and  the  army  was  com- 
pleted to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand  men.     The 
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pensioner  De  Wit,  still  attending  to  the  navy  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  army,  hastened  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  in 
hopes  that,  by  striking  at  first  a  successful  blow,  he  might 
be  able  to  inspire  courage  into  the  dismayed  States,  as 
well  as  support  his  declining  authority.  Animated  by 
the  same  hopes,  De  Euyter,  his  firm  adherent,  and  the 
greatest  naval  officer  of  the  age,  put  to  sea  with  ninety 
large  ships,  and  forty  smaller  vessels  of  war. 

The  English  fleet,  under  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  had  already  joined  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  Count  d'Estrees.  With  this  junction  the 
Dutch  were  unacquainted.  When  De  Euyter  came  in 
sight,  the  combined  fleet,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  sail,  lay  at  anchor  in  Southwold  Bay  (May 
28).  The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  had  before  warned  the 
duke  of  the  danger  of  being  surprised  in  such  a  posture, 
but  whose  advice  had  been  slighted  as  savouring  of 
timidity,  now  hastened  out  of  the  bay,  where  the  Dutch, 
by  their  fire-ships,  might  have  destroyed  the  whole  fleet 
of  their  adversaries.  Though  determined  to  conquer  or 
perish,  he  so  tempered  his  courage  with  prudence,  that 
the  combined  fleet  was  evidently  indebted  to  him  for  its 
safely.  He  commanded  the  van ;  and  by  his  vigour  and 
activity,  gave  the  duke  of  York  and  D'Estrees  time  to 
disengage  themselves.  Eushing  into  battle,  and  present- 
ing a  front  to  every  danger,  he  had  drawn  the  chief 
attention  of  the  enemy.  He  killed  Van  Ghent,  a  Dutch 
admiral,  and  beat  off*  his  ship,  after  a  furious  engagement ; 
he  sunk  a  man-of-war,  and  three  fire-ships  that  endea- 
voured to  grapple  him.  Though  his  own  ship  was  so 
much  shattered,  and,  of  nine  hundred  men  whom  he  had 
on  board,  two-thirds  were  killed  or  wounded,  he  still 
continued  to  thunder  with  all  his  artillery,  and  to  set 
the  enemy  at  defiance,  until  he  was  attacked  by  a  fourth 
fire-ship  more  fortunate  than  the  three  others.  The  ruin 
of  his  ship  was  now  inevitable ;  yet  he  refused  to  make 
his  escape.  So  deep  had  the  duke's  sarcasm  sunk  into 
his  mind,  that  a  brav9  death,  in  those  awful  moments, 
appeared  to  him  the  only  refuge  from  ignominy,  since 
his  utmost  efforts  had  not  been  attended  with  victory. 

During  this  terrible  conflict  between  Van  Ghhent'a 
division  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  Duke  of  York  and 
De  Euyter  were  not  idle.    The  duke  bore  down  upon  the 
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Dutch  admiral,  and  fought  with  such  fury  for  two  hours, 
that  of  thirty-two  actions  in  which  the  hoary  veteran 
(De  Euyter)  had  been  engaged,  he  declared  that  this 
was  the  most  vigorously  disputed.  Night  put  a  stop  to 
the  doubtful  contest.  The  next  morning  the  duke  of 
York  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  The  Dutch,  though 
much  disabled,  attempted  to  harass  him  in  his  retreat ; 
he  turned  u^on  them  and  renewed  the  fight;  and  Sir 
Joseph  Jordan,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the 
van,  having  gained  the  weather-gage  (the  advaiUage  of  the 
wind)  of  the  enemy,  De  Euyter  fled,  from  a  sense  of  his 
danger,  and  was  pursued  by  the  duke  to  the  coast  of 
HoUand.  As  the  English  hung  close  on  his  rear,  fifteen 
of  his  disabled  ships  would  not  have  been  saved  but  for 
a  sudden  fog.  The  French  took  scarcely  any  share  in 
this  action ;  and,  as  backwardness  is  not  their  national 
characteristic,  it  was  universally  believed  that  they  had 
received  orders  to  remain  at  a  distance,  while  the  English 
and  Dutch  were  weakening  each  other ;  an  opinion  which 
was  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent  engagements  during 
the  war. 

It  was  certainly  honourable  for  the  Dutch  to  have 
fought  the  combined  fleet  with  so  little  loss ;  but  if  they 
had  even  been  victorious  on  this  occasion,  the  mischiefs 
which  threatened  them  by  land  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  prevented. 


BEADING  LV. 

WA.B   WITH    HOLLAKD. — MAOTTAjriMITT    OF    THE    PBIN08 
OF   OBAWGE    (CONTHriTBD). 

1672. 

The  king;  of  France  divided  his  numerous  army  into 
three  bodies.  The  first  he  headed  in  person,  assisted 
by  the  famous  Turenne :  the  prince  of  Cond6  led  the 
second ;  and  Chamilli  and  Luxembourg  commanded  the 
third.  The  armies  of  the  electcn*  of  Cologne  and  the 
bishop  of  Miinster  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bhine,  and  divided  the  force  and  attention  of  the  States. 
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Too  weak  to  defend  their  extensive  frontier,  the  Dutch 
were  scattered  into  so  many  towns,  that  no  considerable 
body  appeared  in  the  field;  and  yet  a  strong  garrison 
was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  fortress.  Orsoy,  Wesel, 
Bhinberg,  and  Burick  were  taken,  almost  as  soon  as 
invested  by  the  French  generals.  Groll  surrendered  to 
the  bishop  of  Miinster ;  and  Louis,  to  the  universal  con- 
sternation of  the  Hollanders,  advanced,  in  June,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ehine. 

The  passage  of  that  river,  so  much  celebrated  by  the 
flatterers  of  Louis,  had  in  it  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  extreme  dryness  of  the  season,  in  addition  to  the 
other  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch,  had  much  diminished  the 
greatest  rivers,  and  rendered  many  of  them,  in  some 
places,  fordable.  The  French  cavalry,  animated  by  the 
presence  of  their  prince,  and  protected  by  a  furious 
discharge  of  artillery,  threw  themselves  into  the  Ehine, 
and  had  only  a  few  fathoms  to  swim :  the  infantry,  with 
the  king  at  their  head,  passed  quietly  over  a  bridge  of 
boats ;  and  as  only  a  few  Dutch  regiments,  without  any 
cannon,  appeared  on  the  other  side,  the  peril  was  not 
very  alarming. 

The  attempt,  however,  was  bold,  and  its  success 
augmented  the  glory  of  Louis  and  the  terror  of  his  arms. 
Several  towns  surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange,  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
victorious  enemy,  retired  into  the  province  of  Holland 
with  his  small  and  discouraged  army.  The  progress  of 
Louis,  like  an  inundation,  levelled  everything  before  it. 
The  town  and  province  of  Utrecht  sent  deputies  to  im- 
plore his  clemency.  Naerden,  within  thirteen  miles  of 
Amsterdam,  was  reduced  by  the  Marquis  de  Eochefort, 
and,  if  he  had  taken  possession  of  Muyden,  the  keys  of 
which  were  delivered  to  some  of  his  advanced  parties, 
but  recovered  by  the  magistrates  when  the  moment  of 
terror  was  over,  Amsterdam  itself  must  have  fallen,  and 
with  it,  perhaps,  the  republic  of  Holland. 

But  this  opportunity  being  neglected,  the  States  had 
leisure  to  recollect  themselves ;  and  the  same  ambitious 
vanity  which  had  induced  the  French  monarch  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  the  United  Provinces,  proved  the 
means  of  their  preservation.  Louis  entered  Utrecht  in 
triumph,  June  25,  surround^d  by  a  splendid  court,  and 
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followed  by  a  gallant  arinj,  glittering  with  gold  and 
silver;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  so  many- 
towns  had  submitte4  to  his  arms,  that  onl^  the  reduc- 
tion of  Holland  and  Zealand  seemed  necessary  for  the 
complete  success  of  his  enterprise.  But  he  wasted  in 
vain  parade  and  empty  show  at  Utrecht  the  season  proper 
for  that  purpose. 

The  people  of  the  remaining  provinces,  instead  of 
collecting  courage  and  unanimity  from  the  approach  of 
danger,  became  stiU  more  a  prey  to  faction,  and  ungovern- 
able and  outrageous  from  their  fears.  They  ascribed  all 
their  misfortunes  to  the  unhappy  De  Wit,  whose  pru- 
dence and  patriotism  had  formerly  been  the  object  of 
such  general  applause.  Not  only  the  bad  state  of  the 
army,  and  the  ill  choice  of  governors,  were  imputed  to 
him,  but,  as  instances  of  cowardice  multiplied,  treachery 
was  suspected;  and  his  former  connexions  with  France 
being  remembered,  the  populace  believed  that  he  and  his 
party  had  conspired  to  betray  them  to  their  ambitious 
enemy.  Under  this  impression,  and  perhaps  from  a  hope 
of  disarming  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  England,  the 
torrent  of  popular  favour  ran  strongly  towards  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who  was  represented  as  the  only  person  able 
to  save  the  republic.  The  Pensionary  and  his  partisans 
were,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquish  their  authority, 
and  hence  the  distracted  councils  of  the  State  continued 
to  endanger  the  country. 

.  Amsterdam  alone,  amid  the  general  despondency, 
seemed  to  retain  any  degree  of  courage  or  conduct.  The 
magistrates  obliged  the  burgesses  to  keep  strict  watch ; 
the  populace,  whom  want  of  employment  might  engage 
to  mutmy,  were  maintained  by  regular  pay,  armed  and 
disciplined  for  the  public  defence.  Ships  were  stationed  to 
guard  the  city  by  sea ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  the  sluices 
were  opened,  and  the  neighbouring  country  was  laid 
under  water  without  any  regard  to  the  fertile  fields,  the 
numerous  villas,  and  flourishing  villages,  which  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  inundation.  The  whole  province 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 

But  the  security  derived  from  this  expedient  was  not 
sufficient  to  infuse  courage  into  the  dejected  States. 
The  body  of  the  nobles  and  eleven  towns  voted  to  send 
ambassadors  to  the  hostile  kings  in  order  to  supplicate 
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for  peace.  They  offered  to  surrender  Maestricbt,  and  all 
the  frontier  towns  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  and  to  pay  a  large  sum  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  Fortunately  for  the  republic  and  for  Europe, 
these  conditions  were  rejected.  Louis,  in  the  absence  of 
Turenne,  listened  to  the  violent  counsels  of  Louvois, 
whose  unreasonable  demands  threw  the  States  into  a 
despair  which  overcame  their  fears.  Finding,  moreover, 
that  the  terms  demanded  by  Ghaples  were  equally  galling, 
they  became  convinced  that  their  only  hope  of  safety  con- 
sisted in  vigorous  exertion.  At  last  the  people  rose  at 
Dordrecht,  an  example  followed  by  other  towns ;  and,  in 
the  commencement  of  July,  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
declared  stadtholder. 

This  revolution,  so  favourable  to  the  defence  of  the 
republic,  was  followed  by  a  lamentable  tragedy.  The 
talents  and  virtues  of  the  pensionary  De  Wit  marked 
him  out  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Orange 
party,  now  triumphant.  But  popular  fury  prevented 
the  interposition  of  power.  His  brother  Cornelius, 
who  had  so  often  served  his  country  with  his  sword, 
was  accused,  by  a  man  of  an  infamous  character,  of 
endeavouring  to  bribe  him  to  poison  the  prince  of 
Orange.  The  accusation,  though  attended  with  the 
most  improbable  circumstances,  was  greedily  received  by 
tlie  credulous  multitude,  and  even  by  the  magistrates. 
Cornelius  was  cited  before  a  court  of  judicature  and  put 
to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  his  crime. 
He  bore  with  the  most  intrepid  firmness  all  that  cruelty 
could  inflict ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  his  employments, 
and  sentenced  to  banishment  for  life.  The  Pensionary, 
who  had  supported  his  brother  through  the  whole  prose- 
cution, resolved  not  to  desert  him  in  his  diagrace.  He 
accordingly  went  to  his  prison,  intending  to  accompany 
him  to  the  place  of  his  exile.  The  signal  was  given  to 
the  populace;  they  broke  open  the  prison  doors,  and 
having  dragged  forth  the  two  brothers,  wounded,  mangled, 
and  brutally  tore  them  to  pieces. 

The  massacre  of  these  obnoxious  citizens,  by  extin- 
guishing for  a  time  the  animosities  of  party,  gave  vigour 
and  unanimity  to  the  councils  of  the  States.  All  men, 
from  fear,  inclination,  or  prudence,  concurred  in  paying 
the  most  impUcit  obedience  to  the  prince  of  Orange: 
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and  "William,  worthy  of  that  heroic  family  from  which 
he  was  descended,  adopted  sentiments  becoming  the 
head  of  a  brave  and  free  people.  He  exhorted  them  to 
reject  with  scorn  the  humiliating  conditions  demanded 
by  their  imperious  enemies;  and  by  his  advice,  the 
States  put  an  end  to  negotiations,  which  had  served 
only  to  depress  the  courage  of  the  citizens,  and  delay 
the  assistance  of  their  aUies.  He  showed  them  that, 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  would 
still  be  able,  if  they  should  not  abandon  themselvei^ 
to  despondency,  to  preserve  the  remaining  provinces, 
luitil  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  sensible  of  their  com* 
mon  danger,  would  come  to  their  relief.  And  he  pro- 
fessed himself  willing  to  undertake  their  defence,  provided 
they  would  second  his  efforts  with  the  same  manly  forti- 
tude which  they  had  so  often  displayed  under  his  illus- 
trious predecessors. 

The  spirit  of  the  young  prince  seemed  to  diffuse  itself 
through  the  republic.  The  people,  who  had  lately  enter* 
tained  only  the  thought  of  yielAng  their  necks  to  subjec- 
tion, now  bravely  determined  to  resist  the  haughty  victor 
and  to  defend  the  remnant  of  their  soil,of  which  neither  the 
arms  of  Louis  nor  the  inundation  had  yet  bereaved  them. 
Should  even  the  ground  on  which  they  might  combat  fail 
them,  they  were  still  resolved  not  to  yield  the  generous 
strife,  but  flying  to  their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies, 
erect  a  new  empire  in  the  South  of  Asia,  and  preserve 
alive,  even  in  the  climates  of  slavery,  that  liberty  of 
which  Europe  was  unworthy.  They  had  already,  indeed, 
concerted  measures  for  executing  this  extraordinary  re- 
solution; and  found  that  the  ships  in  their  harbours, 
adequate  for  such  a  voyage,  were  capable  of  carrying 
fifty  thousand  families,  or  above  two  hundred  thousand 
persons. 

The  reflections  of  Voltaire  upon  this  subject  are 
truly  ingenious  and  striking: — "Amsterdam,  the  cele- 
brated emporium  and  magazine  of  Europe,  wherein 
commerce  and  the  arts  are  cultivated  by  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  would  soon,  in  that  event,  have 
become  one  vast  morass.  All  the  adjacent  lands,  which 
require  immense  expense,  and  many  thousands  of  men, 
to  keep  up  their  dikes,  would  again  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  that  ocean  from  which  they  had  been  gained, 
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leaving  to  Louis  XIV.  only  the  wretched  glory  of  havingr 
destroyed  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extraordinary  mouu- 
ments  of  human  industry." 


BEADING  LVI. 

magnal^imity    op    william,    prince    of   obange. 

,  becall    of   the    ebelfgh    abmy    fbom    holland 
(concluded). 

1673. 

No  sooner  did  the  confederate  kings  perceive  the  new 
spirit  with  which  the  Dutch  were  animated,  than  they 
bent  all  their  efforts  to  corrupt  the  prince  of  Orange. 
They  offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  France 
and  England,  and  secured  against  the  invasion  of  foreign 
enemies,  as  well  as  the  revolt  of  his  own  subjects.  But 
William,  from  motives  of  prudence,  if  not  patriotism, 
rejected  all  such  proposals.  He  was  sensible  that  the 
season  of  extreme  danger  was  over,  and  that  the  power 
which  he  had  lately  derived  from  the  suffrages  of  his 
countrymen,  was  both  more  honourable,  and  less  pre- 
carious, than  that  which  must  depend  upon  princes, 
who  had  already  sacrificed  their  faith  to  their  ambition. 
He  therefore  declared  that  he  would  sooner  retire,  if  all 
his  endeavours  should  fail,  and  pass  his  life  in  hunting 
on  his  lands  in  Germany,  than  betray  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  by  selling  the  liberties  of  his  country.  And 
when  asked  in  a  haughty  tone  if  he  did  not  see  that 
his  country  was  already  ruined,  he  firmly  replied,  "There 
is  one  way  by  which  I  can  be  certain  never  to  see  the 
ruin  of  my  country ;  and  that  is,  to  die  in  disputing  the 
last  ditch !" 

The  Dutch,  however,  were  much  disappointed  in  finding 
that  the  elevation  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  dignify 
of  stadtholder  had  no  influence  on  the  measures  of  bis 
uncle,  the  king  of  England.  Charles  persisted  in  his 
alliance  with  France.  But  other  circumstances  saved 
the  republic.  When  the  hostile  fleets  approached  the 
coast  of  Holland,  with  an  army  on  board  commanded 
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by  Count  Schomberg,  they  were  carried  back  to  sea  in 
so  wonderful  a  manner,  and  afterwards  prevented  from 
landing  the  forces  by  such  stormy  weather,  that  Pro- 
vidence was  believed  to  have  interposed  miraculously,  to 
prevent  the  ruia  of  the  Hollanders ;  and  Louis,  finding 
that  his  enemies  gained  courage  behind  their  inunda- 
tions, and  that  no  further  progress  was  likely  to  be 
made  by  his  arms  during  the  campaign,  had  retired  to 
Versailles,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  his  success, 
which  was  pompously  displayed  in  poems,  orations,  and 
triumphal  arches.  Meanwhile  the  otner  states  of  Europe 
began  to  discover,  in  1673,  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
Erance.  The  emperor,  though  naturally  slow,  had  put 
himself  in  motion;  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  showed 
a  disposition  to  support  the  States ;  the  king  of  Spain 
had  sent  some  forces  to  their  assistance;  and,  by  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  prospect 
of  relief  from  the  allies,  a  different  face  of  affairs  began 
to  appear. 

Charles  still  remained  determined  to  persevere  in , 
bis  alliance  with  France,  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  con- 
sequently in  all  the  secret  designs  which  depended  on 
such  pernicious  measures.  With  the  money  granted 
by  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  Prince  Eupert ;  Sir  Edward 
Spragge  and  the  Earl  of  Ossory  commanded  under  the 
prince. 

The  English  fleet  and  a  French  squadron  sailed  towards 
the  coast  of  Holland,  where  three  indecisive  actions  were 
fought  with  the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp* 
The  third  claims  our  attention  on  account  of  its  obstinacy. 
Tromp  fell  alongside  of  Spragge,  and  both  engaged  with 
great  spirit  (Aug.  11).  Tromp  was  compelled  once  to 
shift  his  flag,  Spragge  twice  to  quit  his  ship  ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, as  the  English  admiral  was  passing  to  a  third 
ship,  in  order  to  hoist  his  flag  and  renew  the  contest,  a 
shot  struck  his  boat  and  he  was  drowned,  to  the  great 
regret  even  of  his  enemies.  But  the  death  of  this 
gallant  officer  did  not  pass  unrevenged.  Van  Tromp, 
after  the  disaster  of  Spragge,  was  repulsed,  in  spite  ofms 
most  vigorous  efforts,  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  Earl  of 
Ossory. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  furious  combat  was  maintained 
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between  De  Euyter  and  Prince  Eupert.  Never  did  the 
prince  acquire  more  deseryed  honour;  for  his  martial 
ability  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  valour,  which 
shone  with  distinguished  lustre.  When  victory  had  long 
remained  doubtful,  the  prince  threw  the  Dutch  into 
some  confusion,  and  in  order  to  increase  it,  sent  two  fire- 
ships  among  them.  They  at  once  took  to  flight,  and  had 
the  French,  who  were  masters  of  the  wind  (had  the  wind 
in  their  favour),  and  to  whom  a  signal  was  made,  borne 
down  upon  the  foe,  a  decided  advantage  would  have  been 
gained;  but  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  signal.  The 
English,  seeing  themselves  neglected  by  their  allies,  gave 
over  the  pursuit ;  and  De  Buyter,  with  little  loss,  made 
good  his  retreat.  The  victory,  as  usual,  was  claimed  by 
both  sides. 

While  the  Dutch  thus  continued  to  defend  themselves 
with  vigour  by  sea,  fortune  was  still  more  favourable  to 
them  by  land.  Though  the  French  monarch  took  Maes- 
tricht,  one  of  their  starongest  bulwarks,  after  a  siege  of 
twenty  days,  no  other  advantage  was  gained  during  the 
campaign.  Naerden  was  retaken  by  the  prince  of 
Orange;  and  the  Imperialists,  under  Montecuculli, 
after  having  in  vain  attempted  against  Turenne  the 
passage  of  the  Ehine,  eluded!^  the  vigilance  of  that  able 
general,  and  suddenly  invested  Bonne.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  by  a  conduct  no  less  masterly,  leaving  behind  him 
the  other  French  generals,  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the 
empire.  Bonne  surrendered  in  the  autumn,  after  a  short 
siege.  The  greater  part  of  the  electorate  was  subdued  by 
the  Dutch  and  the  Germans;  and  the  communications 
between  France  and  the  United  Provinces  being  thus  cut 
off,  Louis  was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces,  and  abandon  his 
conquests,  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  The  very 
monuments  of  his  glorv  were  not  completed,  when  he 
returned  in  disgrace ;  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  gate  of 
St.  Denis  was  yet  unfinished,  after  all  cause  for  triumph 
had  ceased. 

A  congress  holden  at  Cologne,  under  the  mediation  of 
Sweden,  was  attended  with  no  success,  and  Holland  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Spain  to  issue  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  The  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign, 
1674,  now  commenced,  and  Louis  astonished  all  Europe 
by  the  vigour  of  his  exertions.    He  had  three  great 
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armies  in  the  field  this  summer ;  nothing,  however,  of  im- 
portance occurred,  except  in  Flanders,  where  the  prince 
of  Cond4  with  inferior  forces,  prevented  the  prince  of 
Orange  from  entering  France  by  that  quarter,  and  after 
long  avoiding  an  engagement,  from  motives  of  prudence, 
he  attacked  the  rear  of  the  confederates  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  in  a  defile  near  Senaffe,  a  village  of  Brabant, 
threw  them  into  confusion,  and  took  great  part  of  their 
cannon  and  baggage.  The  prince  of  Orange,  however,  less 
remarkable  for  preventing  misfortune  than  for  stopping 
its  progress,  rallied  his  disordered  forces,  led  them  back 
to  the  charge,  pushed  the  veteran  troops  of  France,  and 
obliged  the  great  Conde  to  exert  more  desperate  efforts, 
and  hazard  his  person  more  than  in  any  action  during  his 
life,  though  now  in  an  advanced  age,  and  though  he  had 
been  particularly  distinguishedin  youth  by  the  impetuosity 
of  his  courage.  William  did  not  expose  his  person  less. 
Hence  the  generous  and  candid  testimony  of  Cond6,  for- 
getful of  his  own  behaviour  :  "  The  prince  of  Orange  has 
acted  in  everything  like  an  old  captain,  except  in  ven- 
turing his  life  too  much  like  a  young  soldier." 

The  engagement  was  several  times  renewed,  and  after 
sunset  it  was  continued  for  two  hours  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  Darkness,  at  length,  put  an  end  to  the  contest, 
and  left  the  victory  undecided.  Twelve  thousand  men  lay 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  loss  on  each  side  was  nearly 
equal.  Before  the  close  of  the  campaign  the  prince  of 
Orange  took  Grave,  the  last  tovm  which  the  French  held 
in  any  of  the  Seven  Provinces. 

The  events  of  the  next  campaign,  1675,  were  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  death  of  the  most  consummate 
general  of  his  age,  the  great  Marshal  Turenne :  his  loss 
was  an  irreparable  one  to  Louis.  Turenne  was  opposed, 
on  the  side  of  Germany,  by  the  celebrated  Montecuculli. 
The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  pass  the  !Rhine,  and  pene- 
trate into  Alsace,  Lorraine,  or  Burgundy ;  that  of  the 
former,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  baffle  all 
schemes  of  rival  hostility.  The  greatest  skill  was  displayed 
on  both  sides.  Both  had  reduced  war  to  a  science,  and 
each  was  enabled  to  discover  the  designs  of  the  other,  by 
judging  what  he  himself  would  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Turenne,  by  posting  himself  on  the  German 
«ide  of  the  Ehine,  was  enabled  not  only  to  prevent  Mon- 
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tecuculli  from  pasfiing  that  river,  but  to  seize  any  oppor- 
tunity that  fortune  might  present.  Such  a  happy  moment 
he  thought  he  had  discerned,  and  was  preparing  to  take 
advantage  of  it  by  bringing  the  Germans  to  a  decisive 
engagement,  and  his  own  generalship  and  that  of  Monte- 
cuculli  to  a  final  trial,  when  a  period  was  put  to  his  life 
by  a  cannon  ball,  on  the  27th  July,  as  he  was  viewing  the 
position  of  the  enemy  and  taking  measures  for  erecting  a 
battery. 


EEADING  LVII. 

THE   BUOOANEEBS. 
1663. 

Afteb  the  failure  of  the  mines  in  Hispaniola,  which  were 
never  very  rich,  and  the  conquest  of  the  two  extensive 
empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the  precious  metals 
were  found  in  the  greatest  profusion,  that  valuable  island 
was  entirely  neglected  by  the  Spaniards.  The  greater 
part  of  its  once  flourishing  cities  were  deserted  by  their 
inhabitants,  and  the  few  planters  that  remained  sank  into 
the  most  enervating  indolence.  It  possessed,  however,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  necessaries,  andnot  a  few 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  All  the  European  animals  had 
multiplied  exceedingly,  but  especially  the  homed  cattle, 
which  had  become,  in  a  manner,  wild,  and  wandered  about 
in  large  droves,  without  any  regular  owner.  Allured  by 
these  conveniences,  many  French  and  English  adven- 
ttirers,  since  known  by  the  name  of  Buccaneers,  or  Free- 
booters, had  taken  possession  of  the  small  island  of 
Tortuga,  as  early  as  the  year  1632,  and  foimd  little 
difficulty,  under  such  favourable  circimistances,  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  on  the  northern  coast  of  Hispaniola. 
The  dress  of  these  adventurers  consisted  of  a  shirt  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  the  animals  they  had  slain ;  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  dirtier  than  the  shirt ;  a  leathern  girdle,  from 
which  hung  a  short  sabre,  and  some  Dutch  knives ;  a  hat 
without  any  rim,  except  a  flap  before,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  pull  it  off;  shoes  made  of  raw  hides,  but  no 
stockings.  They  at  first  subsisted  chiefly  by  the  hunting 
of  wild  cattle,    fart  of  the  beef  they  ate  iresh,  and  part 
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±hej  dried,  like  the  sayages,  with  smoke,  in  places  called 
buccans  by  the  natives,  whence  the  name  of  Buccaneers. 
The  hides  of  the  beasts  they  killed  they  sold  to  the 
masters  of  such  vessels  as  came  upon  the  coast,  who 
famished  them,  in  return,  with  clothes,  liquors,  firearms, 
powder  and  shot.  But  the  wild  cattle  at  length  becoming 
scarce,  the  Buccaneers  were  under  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing their  industry  to  other  objects.  Such  as  were  more 
sober-minded  than  the  rest,  applied  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  abundantly  requited  their 
toil;  while  those  of  a  bold  and  restless  disposition 
associated  themselves  with  pirates  and  outlaws  of  all 
nations,  and  formed  the  most  terrible  band  of  ravagers 
that  ever  infested  the  ocean.  To  these  ravagers,  how-* 
ever,  rendered  famous  by  their  courage  and  their  crimes, 
France  and  England  were  indebted,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  prosperity  of  their  settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 

Although  the  Buccaneers,  when  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  attacked  the  ships  of  every  nation,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  subjects  of  Spam  were  more  especially  marked 
out  as  the  objects  of  their  piracy.  They  thought  the 
cruelties  which  the  Spaniards  had  exercised  on  the  natives 
of  the  New  World  were  a  sufficient  apology  for  any  violence 
that  could  be  committed  against  them.  Accommodating 
their  conscience  to  this  belief,  which,  perhaps  unknown 
to  themselves,  was  rather  dictated  by  the  richness  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  than  by  any  real  sense  of  religion  or 
equity,  they  never  embarked  in  an  expedition  without 
publicly  praying  to  heaven  for  its  success  ;  nor  did  they 
ever  return  loaded  with  booty  without  solemnly  returning 
thanks  to  Q-od  for  their  good  fortune. 

Before  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  each  adventurer 
held  up  his  hand,  and  protested  he  had  secreted  nothing 
of  what  he  had  taken ;  and  if  any  one  was  convicted  of 
perjury,  a  case  which  seldom  occurred,  he  was  punished  in 
a  manner  that  seems  to  deserve  the  imitation  of  better 
men.  He  was  expelled  from  the  community,  and  left,  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  upon  some  desert  island^ 
as  a  wretch  unworthy  to  live  in  society,  even  with  the 
destroyers  of  their  species. 

The  ships  that  sailed  from  Europe  to  America  seldom 
tempted  the  avidity  of  the  first  Buccaneers,  as  the  mer- 
chandise they  carried  could  not  readily  have  been  sold  in. 
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the  West  Indies  in  those  early  times.  But  they  eagerly 
watched  the  Spanish  ressels  on  their  return  to  Europe, 
knowing  them  to  be  partly  laden  with  treasure.  They 
usually  followed  the  galleons  and  flota,  employed  in  trans- 
sporting  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as 
far  as  the  channel  of  Bahama ;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  a 
ship  was  separated  from  the  fleet,  they  instantly  beset  her, 
and  she  rarely  escaped  them.  They  even  ventured  to 
attack  several  ships  at  once,  for  the  Spaniards,  who  con- 
sidered them  as  demons,  and  trembled  at  their  approach, 
commonly  surrendered,  if  they  came  to  close  quarters. 

On  finding  themselves  continually  harassed  by  those 
ravagers,  the  Spaniards,  almost  reduced  to  despair, 
diminished  the  number  of  their  ships ;  and  the  colonies 
relinquished  their  connexions  with  each  other.  These 
humiliating  precautions,  however,  served  but  to  increase 
the  boldness  of  the  Buccaneers.  They  had  hitherto  in- 
vaded the  Spanish  settlements  only  to  procure  provisions ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  find  their  captures  decrease,  than 
they  determined  to  procure  by  land  that  wealth  which  the 
sea  denied  them. 

Of  all  the  Buccaneers,  Prench  or  English,  no  one  was 
so  uniformly  successful,  or  executed  so  many  great  and 
daring  enterprises,  as  Henry  Morgan,  a  native  of  Wales. 
This  man  sailed  in  1668  irom  Jamaica  to  attack  Porto 
Bello ;  and  his  measures  were  so  well  concerted  that,  soon 
after  his  landing,  he  attacked  the  sentinels,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  town,  before  the  Spaniards  could  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

In  hopes  of  reducing,  with  the  same  facility,  the  fortress, 
into  which  the  citizens  had  conveyed  their  most  valuable 
property  and  all  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches, 
Morgan  thought  of  an  expedient  which  discovers  his 
knowledge  of  national  character,  as  well  as  of  human  nature 
in  general.  He  compelled  the  nuns  and  other  women,  and 
also  the  priests,  whom  he  had  made  prisoners,  to  plant 
the  scaling  ladders  against  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  from 
a  persuasion  that  the  gallantry  and  superstition  of  the 
Spaniards  would  not  suffer  them  to  fire  on  the  objects  of 
their  love  and  veneration.  But  he  found  himself  entirelv 
deceived  in  this  flattering  conjecture,  for  the  Spanish 
governor,  who  was  a  resolute  soldier,  used  his  utmost 
efforts  to  destroy  every  one  that  approached  the  works. 
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Morgan  and  his  English  associates,  however,  carried  the 

Cse  by  storm,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  ;  and  found  in  it, 
ide  a  vast  quantity  of  rich  merchandise,  bullion  and 
specie,  equivalent  to  £100,000  sterling. 

The  success  of  Morgan,  like  that  of  aU  ambitious  leaders, 
served  only  to  stimulate  him  to  greater  undertakings 
(1670).  Having  disposed  of  his  booty  at  Port  Eoyal,  m 
Jamaica,  he  put  to  sea  with  a  larger  fleet  and  a  more 
numerous  body  of  adventurers ;  and,  after  reducing  the 
island  of  St.  Catherine,  where  he  procured  a  supply  of 
naval  and  military  stores,  he  steered  for  the  river  Chagre, 
the  only  grand  object  of  his  armament. 

Having  left  the  larger  vessels  under  a  guard,  he  sailed 
up  that  stream  in  boats  to  Cruces,  and  then  proceeded 
by  land  to  Fanam^.  On  the  Savannah,  a  spacious  plain 
before  the  city,  the  Spaniards  made  several  attempts  to 
repel  the  ferocious  invaders,  but  without  effect:  the 
Buccaneers  gained  a  decidedsuperiorityinevery  encounter. 
Foreseeing  the  overthrow  of  their  military  protectors,  the 
unarmed  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  the  woods ;  Morgan 
then  took  quiet  possession  of  Fanamii,  and  deliberately 
plundered  it  for  some  days. 

Preparatory  to  their  return,  the  booty  was  divided,  and 
Morgan's  share  alone  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly 
£100,000  sterling.  He  carried  all  his  wealth  to  Jamaica, 
and  never  afterwards  engaged  in  any  piratical  enterprise. 

The  defection  of  Morgan,  and  of  several  other  principal 
leaders,  who  sought  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of 
that  civil  society  whose  laws  they  had  so  atrociously 
violated,  with  the  total  separation  of  the  English  and 
French  Buccaneers  (in  consequence  of  the  war  between 
the  two  nations,  which  followed  the  revolution  in  1688), 
broke  the  force  of  those  powerful  plunderers.  The  king 
of  Spain,  being  then  in  alliance  with  England,  the  latter 
stopped  the  piracies  of  her  subjects  in  the  West  Indies 
(1690).  The  French  Buccaneers  continued  their  depre- 
dations with  success,  till  the  peace  of  Byswick  in  1697; 
when  all  differences  between  France  and  Spain  having 
been  adjusted,  a  stop  was  everywhere  put  to  hostilities, 
and  not  only  the  association,  but  the  very  name  of  this 
extraordinary  set  of  men,  soon  became  extinct.  They  were 
^insensibly  lost  among  the  other  European  inhabitants  of 
the  West  Indies. 
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BEADING  LVIII. 

THE    EXPEDITION    OF    HIS    HiaHNESS    THE     PEIIfCB    OF 

OBAl^QE,   AFTEBWABDS   WILLIAM   III.   OF   EITGLAKD. 

1688. 

James  II.  haying,  bj  his  tyrannical  conduct,  as  well  as 
his  openly  expressed  intention  of  restoring  the  Eoman 
Catholic  worship  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  forfeited  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects,  oyertures  were  made  to  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  whose  heroic  deeds  we  haye  already 
described,  and  who  had  married  James's  daughter  Mary, 
to  ascend  the  English  throne.  The  following  letter, 
describing  the  expedition  of  that  prince  to  England,  will 
not  fail  to  be  read  with  considerable  interest.  It  was 
written  at  the  time  by  an  eye-witness,  and  was  addressed 
to  a  person  of  quality  at  court. 

Sir, — Although  the  account  you  so  earnestly  desired  of 
me,  of  the  prince's  expedition  and  inyasion  of  England,  is 
a  task  no  one  should  haye  commanded  from  me  but  your- 
self;  yet  the  ancient  friendship  between  us  makes  nothing 
appear  difficult  in  the  way  to  serve  you. 

1  shall  not  undertake  to  determine  the  legality  of 
this  great  and  bold  attempt,  but  shall  content  myself 
with  giying  you  a  brief  account  of  the  prince's  ex- 
pedition. 

And,  first,  you  are  to  take  notice  that  his  highness  set 
sail  from  Holland  with  fifty-one  men-of-war,  eighteen  fire- 
ships,  and  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  tenders,  being 
ships  hired  of  merchants,  for  the  carriage  of  horse  and 
foot,  arms  and  ammunition,  etc.  The  fleet  stood  out  at 
sea  to  the  northward,  and  met  with  horrid  storms  for  two 
days  and  two  nights  together ;  in  which  bad  weather  there 
were  lost  above  five  hundred  horse,  and  a  vessel  parted 
from  the  fleet  wherein  were  four  hundred  foot,  supposed 
to  be  lost,  but  now  known  to  be  arrived  at  the  Texel, 
though  grievously  shattered  and  torn  by  the  storm ;  two 
of  the  prince's  principal  men-of-war  were  forced  to  new 
rig  at  Helvetsluice. 

The  prince,  immediately  on  his  return  back,  informed 
the  States  of  the  condition  of  the  fleet — which  was  not  so' 
damnified  (damaged)  as  was  represented  by  the  vulgar  and 
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ignorant — who,  thereupon,  in  order  to  lull  a  great  man 
(James  II.)  asleep  (to  put  him  of  his  guard),  ordered 
that  the  Haerlem  and  Amsterdam  Couranfier  {newspaper) 
should  make  a  dismal  story  of  it,  by  representing  to  the 
world  that  the  prince  returned  with  his  fleet  miserably 
shattered  and  torn,  having  lost  nine  men-of-war,  and 
diyers  others  of  less  concern  (value)  ;  a  thousand 
horse  ruined ;  a  calenture  (a  kind  of  fever  in  which  sea- 
men imagine  the  ocean  to  he  green  fields)  among  the 
sailors ;  the  loss  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  the  chief  ministers 
under  the  prince ;  the  ill  opinion  the  States  had  of  this 
expedition ;  in  short,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
would  not  repair  the  damage;  and  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  the  prince  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
pursue  his  design  till  the  spring.  And  yet  at  the  same 
time  all  hands  were  at  work  to  repair  the  damaged  ships, 
which  were  few  in  number ;  so  that  in  eight  days'  time, 
they  were  all  refitted.  The  signal  being  given  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  all  the  fleet  immediately  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea,  steering  their  course  north- 
wards all  that  night ;  next  day,  upon  tide  of  ebb  (ehh 
tide)y  they  made  a  stretch,  and  made  a  watch  (four  hours), 
about  a  league,  and  then  stood  westward,  and  lay  all  night 
in  the  same  posture,  not  making  two  leagues  a  watch. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  an  advice  boat  brought  us 
an  account  that  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty- 
three  sail,  lay  to  the  westward  of  ours.  Upon  which  the 
prince  tired  a  gun,  which  caused  a  great  consternation  in 
the  whole  fleet ;  we  having  a  brisk  easterly  wind,  concluded 
ourselves  to  be  all  ruined ;  but  the  small  advice  boats 
cruising  for  a  more  certain  account  of  the  English  fleet, 
brought  us  back  word,  that  instead  of  the  English  fleet 
which  the  former  advice  had  alarmed  us  with,  it  was 
Admiral  Herbert  with  part  of  our  fleet,  that  had  been 
for  some  hours  separated  from  the  body  of  our  fleet ;  upon 
whose  arrival  great  rejoicing  was  among  us  all,  and  a 
signal  of  joy  was  given  for  it  by  the  prince. 

In  the  morning,  about  eight,  the  prince  gave  a  signal 
that  the  admiral  should  come  aboard  him.  Immediately 
after,  the  whole  fleet  was  got  into  the  North  Foreland, 
upon  which  the  prince  gave  the  usual  signal  of  danger 
(according  to  the  printed  book),  and  ordered  that  the  fleet 
should  all  come  up  in  a  body,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  deep, 
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Kis  Highness  leading  the  Tan  in  the  ship  the  Brill  (in 
English,  Spectacles) ;  his  flag  was  English  colours,  the 
motto  impaled  {inscribed)  thereon  was,  The  Pbotestakt 
BELiaiOK  AND  LIBERTIES  OF  ENGLAND,  and  Underneath, 
instead  of  Dieu  et  mon  droit,  was,  Ajsb  I  will  main- 
tain IT. 

The  council  of  war,  from  onboard  the  prince,  sent  three 
small  frigates  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  viz.,  the 
Porpus,  Postilion,  and  Mercury ;  who,  on  their  return, 
brought  us  word  that  the  English  fleet  lay  in  the  buoy  of 
the  Nore,  consisting  of  thirty-four  sail,  and  three  more 
which  lay  in  the  Downs.   The  wind  continuing  at  E.  N.  E. 

The  prince  immediately  thereupon  gave  another  signal 
of  stretching  the  whole  fleet  in  a  line  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
twenty-five  deep ;  so  that  our  fleet  reached  within  a  league 
of  each  place ;  the  flanks  and  rear  were  guarded  by  our 
men-of-war.  The  sight  would  have  ravished  (delighted  ) 
the  most  curious  eye  of  Europe.  When  our  fleet  was 
in  the  greatest  splendour,  the  trumpets  and  drums  played 
various  tunes  to  rejoice  our  hearts.  This  continued  for 
above  three  hours. 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  a  signal  to  close, 
and  sailed  that  night  as  far  as  Eeach,  and  commanded  us 
to  follow  the  signal  by  lights  he  had  hung  out  to  us, 
viz.,  that  all  the  small  saU  should  come  up  to  him  by 
the  morning. 

By  the  morning  we  espied  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then 
the  prince  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  drawn  into  the  same 
position,  as  before  related,  yet  not  stretching  above  half 
channel  over,  in  this  place  ;  about  five  in  the  morning,  we 
made  (reached)  the  Start,  the  wind  chopping  {changing) 
about  to  the  westward ;  upon  which  we  stood  fair  by 
Dartmouth,  and  so  made  for  Torbay,  where  the  prince 
again  ordered  the  whole  into  the  same  position  as  at 
Dover  and  Calais.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Torbay,  the 
people  on  land,  in  great  numbers,  welcomed  his  highness 
with  loud  acclamations  of  joy. 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  two  signals,  that  the 
admirals  should  come  aboard  him,  which  they  did  ;  and 
then  ordered  that  the  whole  fleet  should  come  to  anchor 
and  immediately  land;  and  further  ordered,  that  the 
admirals  should  stand  out  to  sea,  as  a  guard,  as  well  as 
the  smaller  men-of-war  to  attend  and  guard  their  land- 
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ing ;  and  also  ordered  six  meii*of-war  to  run  in  to  guard 
Torbay. 

The  prince  then  put  out  a  red  flag  at  the  mizen  yard- 
arm,  and  provided  to  land  in  sixty  boats,  laid  ready  for 
this  purpose ;  upon  which  the  prince  signified  that  Gene- 
ral Mackay,  with  his  six  regiments  of  English  and  Scotch, 
should  first  land ;  and  also  that  the  little  Forpus,  with 
eighteen  guns,  should  run  aground  to  secure  their  land- 
ing ;  but  there  was  no  opposition,  for  the  people  bade  us 
heartily  welcome  to  England,  and  gave  us  all  manner  of 
provisions  for  our  refreshment. 

The  fifth  of  November  (a  day  never  to  be  blotted  out  of 
the  Englishman's  heart)  the  prince  caused  to  be  landed 
above  two  thousand.  On  the  sixth  we  landed  as  many 
horse  and  foot  as  we  could  possibly,  and  so  continued  the 
seventh :  the  country  bringing  in  ful  manner  of  provision, 
both  for  man  and  horse,  and  were  paid  their  price  honestly 
for  it. 

The  prince,  the  same  day,  commanded  Captain  M 

to  search  the  Lady  Gary's  house,  at  Tor  Abbey,  for  arms 
and  horses ;  and  so  all  other  houses  belonging  to  Boman 
Catholics.  The  lady,  entertaining  them  civilly,  said  her 
husband  was  gone  to  Plymouth ;  they  gave  no  further 
disturbance  to  the  lady  or  her  house.  Nor  shall  it  be 
forgotten,  what  was  faithfully  acted  at  this  lady's  house, 
immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Torbay.  There  was  a  priest 
and  some  other  folks  with  him,  on  a  watch  tower,  to  dis- 
cover what  our  fleet  was,  whether  Erench  or  Dutch ;  at 
last  they  discovered  the  white  flags  on  some  of  our  men- 
of-war  ;  the  ignorant  priest  concluded  absolutely  we  were 
the  French  fleet,  which,  with  great  impatience,  they  had 
so  long  expected ;  and  having  laid  up  great  provisions  fo'r 
their  entertainment,  the  priest  ordered  all  to  the  chapel 
to  sing  Te  Deum  (a  hymn  of  rejoicing)  for  the  arrival  of 
their  supposed  forces ;  but,  being  soon  undeceived  on  our 
landing,  we  found  the  benefit  of  their  provisions ;  and  in- 
stead of  Votre serviteur^  Monsieur  (your  servant,  Sir),thej 
were  entertained  with  Teen  Mynheer?  (Can  you  Dutch 
spraken?) — upon  which  they  all  ran  away  from  the  house, 
except  the  lady  and  a  few  old  servants. 

The  whole  army,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  consisted 
of  eighteen  thousand  horse,  three  thousand  dragoons,  and 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  foot,  besides  a  thousand  volun- 
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teer  persons  of  quality,  horse  well  equipped,  and  about  five 
hundred  horse  for  carriage. 

November  the  eighth,  the  prince  came  from  Chudleigh 
towards  Exeter,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  attend- 
ing him,  and,  about  one  of  the  clock,  entered  at  the  west 
gate  of  the  city,  welcomed  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
people. 


READINQ  LIX. 

PEOGEESS    OF   THE   PEINCB    OF   OEANGB. — ABDICATIOK 
OF   KING   JAMES   II. 

All  England  was  now  in  commotion.  Lord  Delamere 
took  arms  in  Cheshire,  the  Earl  of  Danby  seized  York, 
the  Earl  of  Bath,  governor  of  Plymouth,  declared  for  the 
prince,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  made  a  like  declaration  in 
Derby.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Nottinghamshire 
embraced  the  same  cause ;  and  every  day  there  appeared 
some  effect  of  that  universal  combination  into  which  the 
nation  had  entered  against  the  measures  of  the  king. 
Even  those  who  took  not  the  field  against  him,  were  able 
to  embarrass  and  confound  his  counsels ;  a  petition  for  a 
free  parliament  was  signed  by  twenty-four  bishops  and 
peers  of  the  greatest  distinction,  and  was  presented  to 
the  king.  No  one  thought  of  opposing  or  resisting  the 
invader. 

But  the  most  dangerous  symptom  was  the  disaffection 
which,  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  nation,  not  from  any 
particular  reason,  had  crept  into  the  army.  The  officers 
seemed  all  disposed  to  prefer  the  interests  of  their 
country  and  of  their  religion  to  those  principles  of  honour 
and  fidelity,  which  are  commonly  esteemed  the  most 
sacred  ties  by  men  of  that  profession.  Lord  Colchester, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Eivers,  was  the  first  officer  that  deserted 
to  the  prince;  and  he  was  attended  by  a  few  of  his 
troops.  Lord  Lovelace  made  a  like  effort ;  but  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  militia  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Lord  Combury,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  was  more  successful ;  he  attempted  to  carry 
over  three  regiments  of  cavalry ;  and  he  actually  brought 
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a  considerable  part  of  them  to  the  prince's  quarters. 
Several  officers  of  distinction  informed  Feversham,  the 
general,  that  they  could  not,  in  conscience,  fight  against 
the  prince  of  Orange.  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough,  had  been  raised  from  the 
rank  of  a  page,  had  been  mvested  with  a  high  command 
in  the  army,  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  had  owed  his 
whole  fortune  to  the  king's  favour ;  yet  even  he  could 
resolve,  during  the  present  extremity,  to  desert  his  un- 
happy master,  who  had  ever  reposed  entire  confidence  in 
him.  The  following  is  his  letter  to  James  on  this 
occasion : — 

"Sir, — Since  men  are  seldom  suspected  of  sincerity, 
when  they  act  contrary  to  their  interests ;  and  though  my 
dutiful  behaviour  to  your  majesty  in  the  worst  of  times 
(for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor  services  much  over- 
paid) may  not  be  sufficient  to  incline  you  to  a  charitable 
interpretation  of  my  actions ;  yet  I  hope,  the  great  ad- 
vantages I  enjoy  under  your  majesty,  which  I  can  never 
expect  in  any  other  change  of  government,  may  reasonably 
convince  your  majesty  and  the  world  that  I  am  actuated 
by  a  higher  principle,  when  I  offiBr  that  violence  to  my 
inclination  and  interest,  as  to  desert  your  majesty  at  a 
time  when  your  afiairs  seem  to  challenge  the  strictest 
obedience  from  all  your  subjects,  much  more  from  one 
who  lies  under  the  greatest  personal  obligations  to  your 
majesty.  This,  sir,  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  the 
inviolable  dictates  of  my  conscience,  and  necessary  con- 
cern of  my  religion  (which  no  good  man  can  oppose),  and 
with  which  I  am  instructed,  nothing  ought  to  come  in 
competition;  heaven  knows  with  what  partiality  my 
dutiiul  opinion  of  your  majesty  hath  hitherto  represented 
those  unhappy  designs  which  inconsiderate  and  self- 
interested  men  have  framed  against  your  majesty's  true 
interests  and  the  Protestant  religion.  But  as  I  can  no 
longer  join  with  such  to  give  a  pretence  by  conquest  to 
bring  them  into  eff'ect,  so  I  will  always,  with  the  hazard 
of  my  life  and  fortune  (so  much  your  majesty's  due), 
endeavour  to  preserve  your  royal  person  and  lawful 
rights  with  all  the  tender  concern  and  dutiful  respect 
that  becomes,  sir,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  most 
obliged  subject  and  servant." 

Lord  Churchill  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Qrafton, 
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natural  son  of  the  late  king,  Colonel  Berkeley,  and  some 
troops  of  dragoons.  This  conduct  was  a  signal  sacrifice 
to  public  virtue  of  every  duty  in  private  life ;  and  re- 
quired, ever  after,  the  most  upright,  disinterested,  and 
public-s{)irited  behaviour,  to  render  it  iustiiiable. 

The  king  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  the  head-quarters  of 
his  army,  when  he  received  this  fatal  intelligence.  That 
prince,  though  a  severe  enemy,  had  ever  appeared  a  warm, 
steady,  and  sincere  friend ;  and  he  was  extremely  shocked 
with  this,  as  with  many  other  instances  of  ingratitude,  to 
which  he  was  now  exposed.  There  remained  none  in 
whom  he  could  confide.  As  the  whole  armv  had  dis- 
covered symptoms  of  discontent,  he  concluded  it  full  of 
treachery;  and  being  deserted  by  those  whom  he  had 
most  favoured  and  obliged^  he  no  longer  expected  that 
others  would  hazard  their  lives  in  his  service.  During 
this  distraction  and  perplexity,  he  embraced  a  sudden 
resolution  of  drawing  off  his  army,  and  retiring  towards 
London :  a  measure  which  could  only  serve  to  betray  his 
fears,  and  provoke  further  treachery. 

But  Churchill  had  prepared  a  still  more  mortal  blow 
for  his  distressed  benefactor.  His  lady  and  he  had  an 
entire  ascendant  (influence)  over  the  family  of  prince 
George  of  Denmark  (who  had  married  the  princess  Anne, 
daughter  of  James  II.,  and  afterwards  queen  of  England) : 
and  the  time  now  appeared  seasonable  for  overwhelming 
the  unhappy  monarch,  who  was  already  staggering  with 
the  violent  shocks  which  he  had  received.  Andover  was 
the  first  stage  of  James's  retreat  towards  London ;  and 
there  prince  George,  together  with  the  young  duke  of 
Ormond,  Sir  George  Huet,  and  some  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, deserted  him  in  the  night  time,  and  retired  to 
the  prince's  camp.  No  sooner  had  this  news  reached 
London,  than  the  princess  Anne,  pretending  fear  of  the 
king's  displeasure,  withdrew  herself  in  company  with  the 
bishop  of  London  and  Lady  Churchill.  She  fled  to  Not- 
tingham; where  the  Earl  of  Dorset  received  her  with 
great  respect,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  ^uickl^ 
formed  a  troop  for  her  protection.  When  the  first  intelh- 
gence  of  this  event  was  conveyed  to  James,  and  when  he 
found  himself  abandoned  in  his  utmost  disti^ess  by  a  child, 
and  a  virtuous  child,  whom  he  had  ever  regarded  with  the 
most  tender  afiection,he  cried  out,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
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agony,  ^  Ood  help  me,  my  own  children  have  forsaken 
me!  It  is  indeed  singular  that  a  prince,  whose  chief 
blame  consisted  in  imprudence  and  misguided  principles, 
should  be  exposed,  trom  religious  antipathy,  to  such 
treatment  as  even  Nero,  Domitian,  or  the  most  enormous 
tyrants  that  have  disgraced  the  records  of  history,  never 
met  with  from  their  mends  and  family. 

So  violent  were  the  prejudices  which  at  this  time  pre- 
vailed, that  this  unhappy  father,  who  had  been  deserted 
by  his  favourite  child,  was  believed,  upon  her  disappear- 
ing, to  have  put  her  to  death ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
the  truth  was  timely  discovered,  otherwise  the  populace, 
even  the  king's  guards  themselves,  might  have  been  en- 
gaged, in  revenge,  to  commence  a  massacre  of  the  priests 
and  Catholics. 

The  king's  fortune  now  exposed  him  to  the  contempt 
of  his  enemies ;  and  his  behaviour  was  not  such  as  could 
gain  him  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  Unable 
to  resist  the  torrent,  he  preserved  not  presence  of  mind 
in  yielding  to  it ;  but  seemed  in  this  emergency  as  much 
depressed  with  adversity,  as  he  had  before  been  vainly 
elated  with  prosperity.  He  called  a  council  of  all  the 
peers  and  prelates  who  were  in  London,  and  followed 
their  advice  in  issuing  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  and  in 
sending  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  as  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  these 
were  the  last  acts  of  royal  authority  which  he  exerted. 
He  even  hearkened  to  imprudent  counsel,  by  which  he 
was  prompted  to  desert  the  throne,  and  to  gratify  his 
enemies  beyond  what  their  fondest  hopes  could  have 
promised  them. 

The  queen  observing  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  know- 
ing how  much  she  was  the  object  of  general  hatred,  was 
struck  with  the  deepest  terror,  and  began  to  apprehend 
a  parliamentary  impeachment  from  which,  she  was  told, 
the  queens  of  England  were  not  exempted.  The  popish 
courtiers,  and,  above  all,  the  priests,  were  aware  that 
they  should  be  the  first  sacrifice,  and  that  their  perpetual 
banishment  was  the  smallest  penalty  they  must  expect 
jfrom  national  resentment.  They  were  therefore  desirous 
of  carrying  the  king  along  with  them ;  whose  presence, 
they  knew,  would  stiU  be  some  resource  and  protection 
to  them  in  foreign  countries,  and  whose  restoration,  if  it 
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ever  happened,  would  again  reinstate  them  in  power  and^ 
authority.  The  general  defection  of  the  Protestants 
made  the  king  regard  the  Catholics  as  his  only  subjects 
on  whose  counsel  he  could  rely,  while  the  fatal  catastrophe 
of  his  father  afforded  them  a  plausible  reason  for  making 
him  apprehend  a  like  fate.  The  great  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances was  not,  during  men's  present  distractions, 
sufficiently  weighed.  Even  after  the  people  were  inflamed 
by  a  long  civil  war,  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  could  not 
be  deemed  a  national  deed;  it  was  perpetrated  by  a 
fanatical  army,  pushed  on  by  a  daring  and  enthusiasticaL 
leader,  and  the  whole  kingdom  had  ever  entertained,  and 
did  still  entertain,  a  violent  abhorrence  against  that 
enormity.  The  situation  of  public  affairs,  therefore,  no 
more  resembled  what  it  was  forty  years  before,  than  the 
prince  of  Orange,  either  in  birth,  character,  fortune,  or 
connexions,  cotdd  be  supposed  a  parallel  to  Cromwell. 

The  emissaries  of  France,  and  among  the  rest,  Barillon, 
the  Erench  ambassador,  were  busy  about  the  king,  enter- 
taining a  very  false  notion,  which  they  instilled  into  him, 
that  nothing  would  more  certainly  retard  the  public  sen- 
timent, and  beget  universal  confusion,  than  his  deserting 
the  kingdom.  The  prince  of  Orange  had,  with  good 
reason,  embraced  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  he  deemed  it 
extremely  difficult  to  find  expedients  for  securing  the 
nation,  so  long  as  the  king  kept  possession  of  the  crown. 
Actuated,  therefore,  by  this  public  motive,  and  no  less,  we 
may  well  presume,  by  private  ambition,  he  was  determined 
to  use  every  expedient  which  might  intimidate  the  king, 
and  make  him  quit  that  throne  which  he  himself  was  alone 
enabled  to  fill.  He  declined  a  personal  conference  with 
James's  commissioners,  and  sent  the  earls  of  Clarendon 
and  Oxford  to  treat  with  them ;  the  terms  which  he  pro- 
posed implied  almost  a  present  participation  of  the  sove- 
reignty; meanwhile  he  stopped  not  for  a  moment  the 
march  of  his  army  towards  London- 
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READING  LX. 

PEOQEESS   OP   THE   FEIKOE   OP   OEANGE. — ABDICATIOlir 
OP   JAMES   II. 

The  news  which  the  king  received  from  all  quarters 
served  to  continue  the  panic  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
which  his  enemies  expected  to  improve  to  their  advantage. 
Colonel  Copel,  deputy-governor  of  Hull,  made  himself 
master  of  that  important  fortress ;  and  threw  into  prison 
Lord  Langdale,  the  governor,  a  Catholic ;  together  with 
Lord  Montgomery,  a  nohleman  of  the  same  religion.  The 
town  of  Newcastle  received  Lord  Lumley,  and  declared  for 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  a  free  parliament.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  that  name, 
engaged  it  in  the  same  measure. 

The  king,  every  moment  alarmed  more  and  more  by 
these  proofs  of  a  general  disaffection,  not  daring  to  repose 
trust  m  any  but  those  who  were  exposed  to  more  danger 
than  himself,  precipitately  embraced  the  resolution  of 
escaping  into  Prance ;  and  sent  off  beforehand  the  queen 
and  the  infant  prince,  under  the  conduct  of  Count  Lauzun, 
an  old  favourite  of  the  French  monarch.  He  himself 
disappeared  in  the  night-time,  attended  only  by  Sir 
Edward  Hales,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  ship 
which  waited  for  him  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  As  if 
this  measure  had  not  been  the  most  grateful  to  his  ene- 
mies of  any  that  he  could  adopt,  he  had  carefully  con- 
cealed his  intention  from  all  the  world ;  and  nothing 
could  equal  the  surprise  which  seized  the  city,  the  court, 
and  the  kingdom,  upon  the  discovery  of  this  strange  event. 
The  more  effectually  to  involve  everything  in  confusion, 
the  king  ordered  that  no  one  who  should,  in  his  absence, 
exercise  any  part  of  the  administration ;  he  threw  the 
great  seal  into  the  river;  and  recalled  all  those  writs 
which  had  been  issued  for  the  election  of  the  new 
parliament. 

By  this  temporary  dissolution  of  government,  the 
populace  were  masters ;  and  there  was  no  disorder  which 
during  their  present  ferment  might  not  be  dreaded  from 
fchem.  They  rose  in  a  tumult,  and  destroyed  all  the 
Eoman  Catholic  chapels.    They  even  attacked  and  rifled 
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the  houses  of  the  Elorentine  envoy  and  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, where  many  of  the  Catholics  had  lodged  their  most 
valuable  effects.  Jeffreys,  the  chancellor,  that  infamous 
judge  whose  cruelties  are  proverbial,  had  disguised  him- 
self, and  was  endeavouring  to  fly  the  kingdom,  when  being 
discovered  by  them,  he  was  so  maltreated  by  them,  that 
he  died  soon  after.  Even  the  army-,  which  should  have 
suppressed  these  tumults,  would,  it  was  apprehended, 
serve  rather  to  increase  the  general  disorder.  Peversham 
had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  king's  flight,  than  he  disbanded 
the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  without  either  dis- 
arming or  paying  them,  let  them  loose  to  prey  upon  the 
country. 

In  this  extremity,  the  bishops  and  peers  who  were  in 
town,  being  the  only  remaining  authority  of  the  state, 
thought  proper  to  assemble  and  to  interpose  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  community.  They  chose  the  marquis  of 
Kalifax  speaker :  gave  directions  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  city :  issued  orders, 
which  were  readily  obeyed,  to  the  fleet,  the  army,  and  all 
the  garrisons;  and  made  applications  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  whose  enterprise  the^  hishly  applauded,  and 
whose  success  they  sincerely  rejoiced  at. 

While  every  one  from  principle,  interest,  or  animosity, 
turned  his  back  on  the  umiappy  king,  who  had  abandoned 
his  own  cause,  the  unwelcome  news  arrived,  that  he  had 
been  seized  by  the  pof>ulace  at  Feversham,  as  he  was 
making  his  escape  in  disguise ;  that  he  had  been  much 
insulted,  until  he  was  known,  but  that  the  gentry  had 
then  interposed  and  protected  him,  though  they  still 
refused  to  consent  to  his  escape.  This  intelligence  threw 
all  parties  into  confusion.  The  prince  sent  Zuylestein 
with  orders  that  the  king  should  appiroach  no  nearer  than 
Eochester,  but  the  message  came  too  late.  He  was 
already  arrived  in  London,  where  the  populace,  moved  by 
compassion  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  actuated  by  their 
own  levity,  had  received  hun  with  shouts  and  acdama- 
tions. 

During  the  king's  abode  at  Whitehall,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  him  by  the  nobility  or  any  person  of  distinc- 
tion. They  had,  all  of  them,  been  previously  disgusted 
on  account  of  his  blind  partiality  to  the  Catholics,  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  now  liecome  criminal  in  his 
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Sres,  by  their  late  public  applications  to  tbe  prince  of 
range.  He  himself  showed  not  any  symptom  of  spirit, 
nor  discovered  any  intention  of  resuming  the  reins  of 
government,  which  he  had  once  thrown  aside.  His 
authority  had  now  plainly  expired ;  and  as  he  had  exer- 
dsed  his  power,  while  possessed  of  it,  with  very  precipitate 
and  haughty  counsels,  so  he  relinquished  it  Dy  a  despair 
equally  rash  and  pusillanimous. 

I^othing  remained  for  the  now  ruling  powers  but  to 
deliberate  how  they  should  dispose  of  his  person,  and  it 
was  determined  to  force  him  to  retire  into  France,  a 
measure  which,  of  himself,  he  seemed  sufficiently  inclined 
to  embrace.  The  king,  having  sent  Lord  Feversham  on 
a  civil  message  to  the  prince,  desiring  a  conference  for  an 
accommodation  in  order  to  the  public  settlement,  that 
nobleman  was  arrested,  under  pretence  of  his  coming 
without  a  passport.  The  Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to 
take  possession  of  Whitehall,  where  James  then  resided, 
and  to  displace  the  English  ones.  Halifax,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Delamere,  brought  a  message  from  the  prince,  which 
they  delivered  to  the  king  in  bed  after  midnight,  ordering 
him  to  leave  his  palace  next  morning,  and  to  depart  for 
Ham,  a  seat  of  the  duchess  of  Lauderdale.  He  desired 
permission,  which  was  easily  granted,  of  retiring  to 
Rochester,  a  town  near  the  sea  coast.  It  was  perceived 
that  the  artifice  had  taken  effect,  and  that  the  kmg,  terri- 
fied with  this  harsh  treatment,  had  renewed  his  former 
resolution  of  leaving  the  kingdom. 

He  lingered,  however,  some  days  at  Bochester,  under 
the  protection  of  a  Dutch  guard,  and  seemed  still  desirous 
of  an  invitation  to  keep  possession  of  the  throne.  He 
was  undoubtedly  sensible  that,  as  he  had  at  first  trusted 
too  much  to  his  people's  loyalty,  and  by  confiding  in  their 
submission  had  offered  the  greatest  violence  to  their 
principles  and  prejudices ;  so  had  he,  at  last,  on  finding 
his  disappointment,  gone  too  far  in  the  other  extreme, 
and  hastily  supposed  them  destitute  of  all  sense  of  duty 
and  allegiance.  But  observing  that  the  church,  the  nobi- 
lity, the  city,  the  country,  all  concurred  in  neglecting  him 
and  leaving  him  to  his  own  counsels,  he  submitted  to  his 
melancholy  fate,  and,  being  urged  by  earnest  letters  from 
the  queen,  he  privately  embarked  on  board  a  frigate 
which  waited  for  him,  and  arrived  safely  at  Ambleteuse, 
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in  Picardy,  whence  he  hastened  to  St.  Germain's.  Louis 
XIV.  received  him  with  the  highest  generosity,  sympathyy 
and  regard ;  a  conduct  which/  more  than  nis  most 
signal  victories,  contributes  to  the  honour  of  that  great 
monarch. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  a  prince  whom,  if  we  consider 
his  personal  character  rather  than  his  public  conduct, 
we  may  safely  pronounce  more  unfortunate  than  criminaL 
He  had  many  of  those  qualities  which  form  a  good  citizen ; 
even  some  of  those  which,  had  they  not  been  wholly 
absorbed  by  bigotry  and  arbitrary  principles,  contribute 
to  form  a  good  sovereign.  In  domestic  me  his  conduct 
was  irreproachable,  and  entitled  to  our  approbation — 
severe,  but  open  in  his  enmities,  steady  in  ms  counsels, 
diligent  in  his  schemes,  brave  in  his  enterprises,  faithful, 
sincere,  and  honourable  in  his  dealings  with  all  men ;  such 
was  the  character  with  which  the  duke  of  York  mounted 
the  throne.  In  that  high  station,  his  frugality  of  the  public 
money  was  remarkable,  his  industry  exemplary,  his  appli- 
cation to  naval  affairs  successful,  his  encouragement  of 
trade  judicious,  his  jealousy  of  national  honour  laudable. 
What  then  was  wanting  to  make  him  an  excellent  sove- 
reign P — a  due  regard  and  affection  to  the  religion  and 
Constitution  of  his  country.  Had  he  been  possessed  of 
this  essential  quality,  even  his  mediocre  talents,  aided  by 
so  many  virtues,  would  have  rendered  his  reign  honourable 
and  happy.  When  it  was  wanting,  every  excellency 
which  he  possessed  became  dangerous  and  pernicious  to 
his  kingdoms. 


BEADING  LXI. 

L0T7IS  XrV.,   KING  OF  FBANCE. 
Bom  1638— Died  1715. 

The  important  part  which  Louis  XIV.  played  upon  the 
political  theatre  of  the  world,  not  less  than  the  great  in- 
fluence he  exerted  for  so  many  years  over  the  concerns  of 
our  own  country,  renders  it  necessary  to  introduce  him 
more  particularly  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Louis  XIV.  was  five  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded 
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bis  father  Louis  XIII.,  being  bom  on  the  16th  September, 
1638.  The  minority  of  this  prince,  like  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding monarch,  was  disturbed  by  the  efforts  of  different 
parties  to  obtain  the  regency.  It  was  at  length  bestowed, 
by  a  decree  of  the  parliament,  upon  the  queen-mother, 
iijine  of  Austria ;  and  to  gratify  her  still  more,  all  restric- 
tions were  removed,  the  council  which  had  been  established 
by  the  late  king,  as  a  check  upon  the  regent,  being  dis- 
solved. She  commenced  her  regency  by  giving  her  con- 
fidence to  persons  of  the  greatest  incapacity,  but  subse- 
quently named  for  her  prime-minister  the  Cardinal 
Mazarm.  This  person  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  bad 
risen  as  a  creature  of  Bichelieu's,  who  had  become 
acqtiainted  with  him  during  the  war  in  Italy,  in  1630,  and 
having  witnessed  his  abilities,  as  a  diplomatist,  had  given 
him  office  in  Prance,  as  a  man  both  able  and  disposed  to 
forward  his  views. 

Mazarin,  on  his  first  entrance  into  power,  was  extremely 
disliked,  and  was  twice  exiled  by  popular  tumult ;  nor  did 
he  succeed  in  recovering  his  high  employment  (which  he 
at  last  did,  not  by  shedding,  as  Bichelieu  had  done,  the 
noblest  blood  of  France  upon  the  scaffold,  but  by  able 
negotiations),  until  the  vear  1653,  when  he  was  recalled 
with  great  honour,  the  king  himself  going  to  meet  him. 
The  success  of  the  French  arms,  under  his  ministry,  pro- 
cured for  that  nation  the  advantageous  treaty  of  Munster, 
concluded  on  the  24fth  of  October,  1648,  between  France 
and  the  empire ;  whilst  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
Mazarin  negotiated  in  person  with  the  prime-minister 
of  Spain,  secured  for  France  the  provinces  of  Eoussillon 
and  Artois,  and  restored  to  her  Oonde.  But  the  most 
important  articles  were  those  which  settled  the  marriage 
of  Louis  with  Maria  Theresa,  the  infanta  of  Spain,  and 
secured  to  France  the  eventual  succession  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  This  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1660.  This 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  the  closing  work  of  the  cardinal ; 
he  died  about  two  years  after,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
February,  1661.  Before  expiring  he  gave  Louis  XIV., 
whose  character  he  had  fidly  appreciated,  the  advice  of 
governing  by  himself,  and  inst^d  of  a  minister,  lefb  him 
only  secretaries  of  state.  The  king  put  on  mourning 
for  the  cardinal,  a  high  mark  of  respect  in  a  crowned 
head. 
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The  goyemment  of  the  kingdom  had  been  arranged  two 
days  before  Mazarin's  death,  entirely  according  to  his 
yiews  and  plains ;  so  that  upon  the  cardmaVs  decease,  when 
Harlai  de  Chauvalon,  the  president  of  the  ass^oibly  of  the 
clergy,  came  to  inquire  or  his  majesty  with  whom  they 
should  in  future  communicate  upon  th^  public. business. 
"  With  mcy'  replied  the  kin^. 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  Louis  f^t  ;thl$  period 
disposed  of  his  time.  He  inyariably  worked' l<^very  day 
witn  his  three  secretaries,  either  altogether  or  separately. 
He  rose  about  eight  o*  clock,  heard  prajei^s,  dressed,  read 
pamphlets  or  memorials,  and  took  a  haitty  breakfast.  He 
came  out  of  his  priyate  apartments  air.  t^^  ^and  held  a 
council,  which  was  oyer  at  twelye,  when  h^.l^ent  to  mass; 
the  remaining  time  till  dinner,  he  either  appeared  in 
public  or  spent  with  the  two  queens,  his  iQothor  and  his 
consort,  in  their  apartments ;  after  his  repast  \l^  frequently 
passed  a  considerable  time  with  the  royal  family.  He  then 
resumed  his  work  with  some  one  of  his  secretaries,  gaye 
audiences,  in  which  he  listened  yery  patiently  to  all  the 
obseryations  made  to  him,  receiyed  petitions,  and  gaye 
answers  upon  the  days  which  had  been  appointed.  The 
rest  of  the  afternoon  he  passed  in  conyersation  with  the 
queen,  or  at  the  Countess  de  Soisson's,  at  play  or  hazard, 
in  taking  a  walk,  or  going  to  the  theatre,  as  the  season 
might  b^;':  thitroutine  was  neyer  changed  except  on  hunt- 
ing days,  (H^on  the  occasion  of  some  extraordinary  festiyal. 
Supper  was  his  fayourite  repast ;  and  he  most  commonly 
prdonged  it  to  a  late  hour,  following  it  with  music  and 
dancing.  If  the  energ^r  and  capacity  manifested  by  Louis 
from  this  period,  at  which  he  was  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  proye  that  natt^  had  endowed  him  royally  with 
her  gifts,  his  application  to  business,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  performed  his  high  functions,  fully  exonerate 
Mazarin  from  the  reproach  of  haying  purposely  neglected 
his  education.  He  truly  possessed  what  may  be  caUed  the 
education  of  a  king ;  without  being  practicidly  acquainted 
with  literature  or  the  arts,  he  felt  tnem  and  appreciated 
them  fuUy,  and  nothing  escaped  him  that  could  contribute 
to  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  his  reign. 

Character  is  deyeloped  by  circumstance.  The  king^ 
naturally  proud,  and  passionately  fond  of  glory,  soon  dis- 
coyered  to  what  a  degree  he  was  determined  to  be  respected 
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in  foreign  courts.  In  1662,  his  ambassador  at  London, 
having  been  insulted  by  that  of  Spain,  who  disputed  the 
precedence  with  him,  Louis  immediately  threatened  his 
father-in-law,  Philip  I Y.,  with  immediate  hostilities,  unless 
he  made  amends  for  the  insult.  The  king  of  Spain  had 
the  prudence  or  weakness  to  yield,  and  an  ambassador 
extraordinary,  sent  expressly  upon  the  occasion  to  Louis, 
declared  publicly  that  the  mmisters  of  Spain  did  not 
compete  the  precedence  with  those  of  France.  Even  pope 
Alexander  YII.  was  compelled  to  humble  himself  before 
the  young  monarch.  In  consequence  of  a  dispute,  the 
papal  troops  had  attacked  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  de 
Cr^qui,  the  Freuch  ambassador  at  Eome,  and  had  killed 
some  of  his  servants.  Satisfaction  was  demanded,  but  the 
papal  court  wishing  to  gain  time,  Louis  immediately 
seized  Avignon;  upon  which,  His  Holiness  sent  his 
nephew,  Cardinal  Chigi,  to  ask  pardon  of  his  majesty, 
which  was  granted  upon  condition  of  the  Corsican  guard 
which  had  committed  the  insult  being  disbanded,  and  a 
column  being  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
Louis  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  him- 
self by  bold  and  noble  enterprises,  and  he  was  unfortu- 
nately but  too  fond  of  that  kind  of  glory  which  costs 
humanity  so  many  tears — the  glory  of  a  conqueror.  This 
spirit  soon  manifested  itself.  Upon  the  death  of  Philip  lY . 
in  1667,  he  found  various  pretexts  for  declaring  war ;  and, 
after  having  established  the  necessary  magazines  for  his 
troops,  entered  Flanders  accompanied  by  the  great 
Marshal  Turenne,  and  in  a  single  campaign  rendered 
himself  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  that  country.  This 
and  other  successes  alarmed  the  other  powers,  and  a  coali- 
tion being  formed  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
in  favour  of  Spain,  Louis  thought  it  prudent  to  prevent  the 
probable  consequences  of  this  triple  alliance  bv  offering 
peace  to  that  country.  It  was  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1668,  Louis  agreeing  to  restore  Franche-comt6 ;  while  he 
retained  all  his  conquests  in  Flanders. 

Excessively  jealous  of  his  glory,  Louis  never  forgave  the 
Dutch  for  crossing  his  designs;  but  he  disdained  to 
demand  satisfaction  of  the  States  of  Holland.  Eesolved 
to  subjugate  that  country,  he  gained  over  to  his  views  our 

Srofligate  and  infamous  Charles  II.,  and  also  succeeded  in 
etaching  Sweden  from  the  triple  alliance.  Allhismeasurea 
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haying  been  taken  with  as  much  energy  as  secreiey,  war 
was  declared  and  commenced  in  1672.  More  than  two 
hundred  thousand  men  were  destined  to  conquer  a  little 
state,  which  could  scarcely  assemble  above  twenty-five 
thousand  soldiers  in  its  defence.  The  king  entered  it, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Conde,  Turenne, 
Luxembourg,  De  Yauban,  Louvois ;  in  short,  by  all  his 
most  renowned  generals. 


READING  LXn. 

LOUIS   XIV.    (cONTINTJEn.) 

The  successes  of  this  campaign  were  rapid.  Three  pro- 
vinces and  forty  fortified  places  were  conquered  in  a  few 
months.  Amsterdam  behald  the  Prench  almost  at  its  gates. 
The  Dutch  sued  for  peace,  but  the  victorious  Louis,  proud 
of  his  conquests  and  listening  only  to  adulation,  was  far 
from  dreaming  of  those  reverses  which  he  was  himself 
fated  to  experience  within  a  short  time,  in  this  very 
country.  The  conditions  which  he  proposed  were  such  as 
no  free  people  could  accept ;  and  the  Dutch,  driven  to 
despair,  thought  only  of  saving  the  republic,  or  of  bury- 
ing themselves  amid  its  ruins.  The  dykes  which  pre- 
vented the  encroachments  of  the  ocean  were  removed,  and 
everything  was  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  the  preservation 
of  their  nberties.  These  exertions  have  already  been 
described  in  a  former  Seading. 

In  1673  the  emperor  Leopold,  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  alarmed  at 
the  conquests  of  Louis  XlV.,imited  themselves  to  Holland 
in  order  to  arrest  a  torrent  which  seemed  to  threaten 
entire  Europe.  The  king  of  England  was  even  forced  by 
his  parliament  to  make  peace.  Louis  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  compelled  to  abandon  the  three  provinces 
which  he  had  just,  so  rapidly,  subju^ted.  The  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  however,  found  him  more  fortunate, 
excepting  the  death  of  the  great  Turenne;  and  in  1678 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  secured  to  him,  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  Franche-comt6  and  a  great  part  of  Elanders. 
Louis  was  now  at  the  acme  of  his  glory,  and  in  Erance 
his  courtiers  gave  him  the  surname  of— Great. 
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Notwithstanding  a  yiolent  quarrel  which  Louis  had 
with  the  pope,  Innocent  XI.,  on  account  of  the  revenues 
of  the  vacant  bishoprics,  he  was  far  from  abandoning  a 
religion  which,  more  than  any  other,  favours  arbitral^ 
authority ;  and  he  therefore  stiU  continued  to  signalize  his 
zeal  for  Catholicism,  of  which  he  gave  the  greatest  proof 
by  his  horrible  persecution  of  the  French  Protestants, 
and  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  BragonnadeSy 
dragoons  having  been  employed  in  executing  the  cruel 
and  flagitious  commands  of  the  bk^oted  monarch. 

The  end  of  the  triumphs  <of  Louis  now  approached. 
This  monarch,  who  had  become  devout,  and  was  always 
vain,  had  given  his  unlimited  confidence  to  a  woman 
blinded  by  her  zeal,  and  who,  thinking  to  deliver  her 
prince  from  the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  precipitated  him 
into  that  of  bigotry.  This  was  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
In  the  year  1685,  nearly  two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
queen,  Louis  privately  married  her  at  Fontainebleau :  a 
marriage  which,  although  not  publicly  announced,  was 
sufficiently  proclaimed  by  that  atrocious  edict,  dictated  by 
hypocritical  and  fiEuiatical  priests,  revoking  the  famous 
edict  of  Nantz,  the  fruit  of  the  sagacity  of  Henry  lY.,  and 
which  even  the  sanguinary  Bichelieu  had  respected.  The 
consequence  of  this  abominable  persecution  was,  that  in  a 
few  years  France  lost  more  than  three  millions  of  its 
citizens.  This  measure  caused  the  French  king's  name 
to  be  execrated  throughout  Europe.  Every  tongue  ex- 
claimed against  the  violence  of  a  tyrant,  who,  by  one  act 
of  despotism,  deprived  thousands  of  fanulies  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  forced  them  to  seek  for  liberty  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  far  from  their  native  land. 

It  was  now  that  the  haughtiness  of  Louis,  his  excessive 
power,  his  confiscations,  and,,  above  all,  his  religious  pro- 
scriptions, had  raised  him  as  many  enemies  as  there  were 
princes  in  Europe.  But  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  whether 
by  his  excessive  ambition,  or  his  profound  policy,  was 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  at  this  time  despised  by  the 
French,  on  account  of  his  want  of  good  fortune  in  war. 
But  he  soon  taught  them  of  what  his  genius  was  capable. 
He  had  been  the  principal  mover  of  the  fSEimous  league  of 
Augsburg  in  1686,  and  which  was  concluded  at  Vienna 
the  following  year.  The  emperor  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  empire,  the  king  of  Spain,  Holland,  the  duke  of 
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Saxony,  and  almost  all  Italy,  united  against  France. 
Innocent  XI.,  as  haughty  as  Louis  him8e&,  seconded  by 
his  intrigues  those  of  the  Dutch  prince ;  so  that  Europe 
saw  with  astonishment  a  pope  and  a  Protestant  prince 
working,  with  equal  zeal,  at  the  abasement  of  the  most 
Christian  king. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1689  that  Louis 
began  the  war  openly  against  England.  In  that  ^ear, 
James  II.,  who  had  voluntarily  abdicated  the  British 
throne,  took  refuge  in  Prance.  Louis  XIY.  went  to  meet 
him  with  all  his  family,  and  an  equipage  consisting  of  one 
hundred  carriages  drawn  by  six  horses  each.  He  assigned 
to  his  new  guests  the  chateau  of  St.  G^rmain-en-Laie  for 
their  residence,  where  they  were  treated  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  rank.  Holland  and  Spain  declared  them- 
selves against  James. 

Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  frontiers  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  theatre  of 
war;  Marshals  Luxembourg,  Catinat,  Lorges,and  Noailles^ 
gained,  during  the  years  1690, 1691, 1692, 1693,  and  1694, 
the  most  brilliant  victories,  but  they  were  productive  of 
no  results :  affairs  redted  in  nearly  the  same  state.  The 
slaughter  of  his  species,  the  ruin  of  cities,  the  devas- 
tation of  provinces,  and  the  depopulation  of  nations, 
were  the  only  consequences  of  the  exploits  of  Louis  the 
Great. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  victories,  he  appeared  no 
longer,  invincible.  In  1692,  his  navy  had  experienced  a 
serious  defeat  off  La  Hogue,  in  which  he  lost  fourteen 
large  vessels.  In  1696,  king  WiUiam  retook  Namur  in 
the  face  of  a  Erench  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and 
the  English  fleets  bombarded  Dieppe,  Havre,  St.  Malo, 
Calais,  and  Dunkirk.  Louis,  at  length,  having^  been  made 
to  feel  the  scourge  of  war,  desired  peace,  and  obtained  it 
by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  conquests  ne  had  made  in  Spain 
and  Elanders,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  William  as 
the  lawful  king  of  England,  and  the  abandonment  of 
James  11. 

This  peace  was  interrupted  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  died  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1700;  he  nominated  by  will  for  his  successor, 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
and  though  at  first  England  and  Holland  and  the  duke 
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of  Savoy  appeared  to  recognise  Philip  V.,  these  three 
powers  soon  armed  against  him.  Upon  the  death  of 
William  III.  of  England,  his  successor,  Queen  Anne, 
continued  the  same  jjolicj  and  prosecuted  the  war  with 
vigour,  and  on  every  side  a  dreadful  storm  appeared  ready 
to  burst  over  France.  The  results  were  fatal  to  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  Louis.  '  The  victories  of  prince  Eugene 
and  Marlborough  forced  that  monarch  to  sue  for  peace, 
offering  to  recognise  the  Archduke  as  king  of  Spain,  and 
to  supply  funds  for  dethroning  his  own  grandson.  At 
length,  m  1713,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed. 
PhUip  V.  retained  the  throne  of  Spain,  but  renounced  all 
claim  to  that  of  France.  The  dulce  of  Savoy  had  Sicily 
with  the  title  of  king.  Flemish  Flanders  was  left  to  the 
emperor ;  and  several  towns  were  given  to  the  Dutch  by 
way  of  barriers.  England  kept  Q-ibraltar  and  the  island 
of  Minorca ;  the  French  were  compelled  to  demolish  and 
fill  up  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  which  had  cost  them  immense 
sums.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  war,  which  had  reduced 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  last  extremity,  despoiled  him  of  several 
provinces,  and  excluded  his  grandson  from  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  France. 

The  last  years  of  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  were  as  melan- 
choly as  the  first  ones  had  been  brilliant.  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  wearied  out  with  reiterated,  but  fruitless 
attempts  to  interest  him  by  means  of  operas,  full  of 
fulsome  adulation,  at  length  exclaimed :  "  What  a  torment 
it  is  to  try  to  entertain  a  man  no  longer  capable  of 
amusement !" 

On  his  death-bed,  although  he  could  dissemble  neither 
the  indiscretions  of  his  youth,  nor  the  evils  which  his  pride 
and  ambition  had  caused,  he  yet  preserved  all  the  firmness 
of  his  character.  Addressing  the  young  prince,  his  suc- 
cessor, he  said,  "  Endeavour  to  preserve  peace  with  your 
neighbours ;  I  have  been  too  fond  of  war ;  imitate  me 
neither  in  that  nor  in  the  foolish  exuenses  in  which  I  have 
indulged.  Believe  the  miseries  or  vour  people,  and  do 
what  unfortunately  I  have  not  had  the  power  of  doing." 
He  then  bade  adieu,in  themost  affecting  manner,  to  all  the 
princes  and  princesses,  and  to  the  officers  of  his  household ; 
then  looking  at  Madame  de  Maintenon — "My  consolation 
in  quitting  you,"  said  he  to  her, "  is  the  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  meet  again  in  the  world  to  come."     She  made  no 
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reply  to  this  adieu,  which  appeared  to  displease  her  much,, 
but  set  off  immediately  for  St.  Cyr.  Louis  expired  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1715,  in  the  seventy-seyentn  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  seventy-third  of  his  reign. 


BEADING  LXIII. 

LOUIS   XIT.   OP  PBAirCB    (COKOLXTDBD). 

In  order  to  complete  our  sketch  of  this  celebrated  mo- 
narch, the  present  Eeading  will  consist  of  a  description 
given  of  him,  when  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age, 
by  a  person  of  q^uality  at  his  court.  It  is  contained  in  a 
letter,  written  in  Itolian,  to  a  cardinal  at  Eome,  who 
had  desired  a  particular  and  minute  account  of  the  French 
monarch : — 

Your  eminence  has  requested  me  to  give  you  a  ficdth- 
ful  portrait  of  the  greatest  monarch  of  Europe,  and  not- 
withstanding my  temerity  in  undertaking  to  gratify 
your  wish,  the  desire  of  obeying  your  commands  is, 
with  me,  paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  I 
shall  not  expatiate  either  upon  the  power  of  this  mo- 
^  narch,  or  upon  the  good  fortune  which  haq  invariably 
attended  all  his  enterprises.  \_Thi8  wa8  written  before 
the  commencement  of  Louisas  reverses.']  I  shall  find 
theme  sufficient  in  his  qualities,  virtues,  and  personal 
accomplishments. 

The  king  has  entered  upon  his  fifty-second  year,  is  in 
good  health,  and  extremely  robust ;  but  is  sometimes  sub- 
ject to  slight  fits  of  the  gout.  His  figure  is  very  handsome 
and  prepossessing,  his  complexion  brown,  his  features  open 
and  manly,  his  forehead  lofty,  ^s  eyes  large  and  black, 
and  his  look  that  of  sweetness  tempered  with  severity. 
His  physiognomy  is  commanding  and  warlike,  his  mien 
grave  and  majestic,  his  walk  noble  and  imposing.  His 
aspect  is  replete  with  a  gentle  majesty,  which  inspires  both 
love  and  awe,  and  gains  him  the  affections  of  every  one, 
but  more  especially  of  such  as  have  the  happy  and  envied 
privilege  of  approaching  him.  He  listens  uke  a  master, 
speaks  as  a  father,  and  preserves  such  equanimity  that 
neither  sorrow,  joy,  nor  anger  have  any  empire  over  him. 
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fTaturally  inclined  to  clemency,  which  he  justly  regards  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  royal  vutues,  he  will  allow  himself 
to  relent,  but  without  any  compromise  of  his  firmness ; 
and,  while  anxious  for  the  due  execution  of  justice,  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  desirous  of  avoidingthe  shedding  of  blood. 

Fortifications,  architecture,  hunting,  billiards,  walking, 
gardens  and  flowers,  are  his  most  ordinary  amusements. 

He  is  fond  of  history  and  of  good  books  upon  all  kinds 
of  subjects ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  he  has  sufficient  leisure 
to  apply  himself  seriously  to  reading. 

Admiring  the  fidelity  of  the  canine  species,  he  has  great 
delight  in  fondling  and  playing  with  dogs.  Never  has  there 
been  any  sovereign  who  has  evinced  more  magnificence  in 
furniture,  dress,  horses,  equipages,  hounds,  jewels,  and 
buildings. 

His  table  is  always  splendid,  and  is  distinguished  as 
much  by  the  abundance  and  delicacy  of  the  dishes,  as  by  the 
perfect  order  and  judicious  arrangement  of  the  service. 

If  he  has  made  a  promise  of  any  favour,  he  is  sure  to 
remember  it,  and  bestows  it  only  to  forget  it ;  and  what 
appears  particularly  difficult  to  accomplish,  he  enhances  the 
favour  both  by  the  manner  and  the  occasion  of  giving  it. 

He  lends  a  favourable  ear  to  praise,  because  he  is  sen- 
sible of  the  worth  of  it,  and  he  loves  and  cherishes  glory, 
because  his  own  deeds  have  deserved  the  immortality  of 
renown. 

Indefatigable  both  physically  and  morally,  neither  the 
heat  of  summer  nor  the  cold  of  winter  can  suspend  the 
prosecution  of  his  enterprises. 

He  is  as  punctual  in  bis  attendance  at  the  council 
board  as  he  is  exact  in  all  his  other  appointments,  and  • 
no  prince  has  ever  worked  so  hard  ior  the  good  and 
aggrandizement  of  his  dominions.  Equally  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  theory  of  jurisprudence  as  with  that 
of  war,  his  answers,  whether  to  a  general  or  a  judge,  are 
characterized  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  liberality  as  well  as 
power,  by  the  pensions  he  bestows  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  said  that  after  any  illness,  he  always  pre? 
sents  his  physician  and  chief  surgeon  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  crowns  each. 

He  sets  a  great  value  upon  secrecy,  and  is  very  jealous 
of  its  being  strictly  observed.     He  considers  himself 
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sufficiently  remunerated  for  all  the  labour  of  application 
to  the  duties  of  a  great  monarch,  by  the  success  of  his 
plans. 

Always  prompt  to  answer,  he  speaks  with  so  much 
gentleness  that  his  replies  never  disoblige,  and  no  prince 
has  ever,  better  observed,  than  he,  the  laws  of  propriety 
and  complaisance,  nor  preserved  that  affability  of  demea- 
nour which  is  sure  to  please  even  those  whose  wishes  it 
is  impossible  to  gratify.  In  short,  ever  great  in  small 
things,  he  is  never  little  in  great  ones. 

When  presiding  in  his  council,  he  listens  with  so 
much  condescension  to  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the 
members  composing  it,  that  they  are  ever  desirous  of 
gratifying  their  monarch,  by  suggesting  nothing  but 
what  may  eminently  contribute  to  the  welfere  and  pros- 
perity of  his  kingdom. 

Ingratitude  and  treachery  are  held  by  him  in  such  ab- 
horrence that  he  cannot  support  the  presence  of  such  as 
have  been  guilty  of  them,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or 
birth.  Struck  by  that  air  of  majesty  which  is  natural  to 
him,  no  one  enters  his  presence  without  feeling  a  degree 
of  respect  approaching  to  awe ;  while  no  one  retires  from 
it,  even  when  their  petition  has  been  refused,  without  a 
sentiment  of  admiration  and  delight. 

He  is  fond  of  society,  and  would  be  less  punctilious, 
were  he  not  convinced  that  with  the  French  nation 
familiarity  and  respect  are  incompatible. 

He  generally  dresses  and  takes  his  meals  in  public, 
converses  familiarly  with  the  courtiers  around  him,  makes 
observations  upon  everything,  and  with  such  quicksight- 
edness,  that  when  a  new  face  presents  itself,  the  monarch 
studies  it,  and  having  once  known  it,  never  forgets  it. 

Brave  and  incapable  of  fear,  he  too  often  exposes 
his  person  for  his  courage  to  be  called  in  question ;  and 
such  is  the  value  he  sets  upon  valour,  virtue,  and  ability, 
that  he  seeks  them  out,  and  rewards  them,  even  among 
foreigners. 

As  nothing  better  discovers  the  genius  and  inclinations 
of  men  than  their  private  life,  I  shall  add  to  this  portrait 
a  few  circumstances  of  the  life  of  this  monarch,  which 
appear  to  me  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

About  four  years  ago,  being  dangerously  ill,  a  courtier 
proposed  to  hmi  to  diange  the  air.    "  I  will  do  so  very 
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willingly,"  replied  the  king,  "if  you  can  point  out  to  me 
any  spot  upon  the  earth  where  people  never  die." 

On  the  first  day  that  Namur  was  invested,  in  1692, 
the  ladies  belonging  to  the  chief  families  of  the  town 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  king  to  ask  him  for  passports ; 
their  request  was  refused  upon  the  plea  of  its  not  beiag 
customary.  They  sent  a  second  request,  to  which  the 
same  answer  was  returned.  "Well  then,"  said  they, 
"go  and  tell  the  king  that  we  feel  ourselves  much 
honoured  in  surrendering  as  prisoners  of  war;"  and 
immediately  they  prepared  to  quit  Namur  with  their 
children  and  female  servants.  Louis  XIY.  named  one 
of  the  politest  noblemen  of  his  court  to  receive  them  with 
every  attention,  and  to  conduct  them  to  some  tents  which 
had  been  pitched  for  them,  and  where  they  found  all 
kinds  of  refreshment.  The  king's  carriages  were  sent  in 
the  afternoon,  and  conveyed  them  to  a  neighbouring 
abbey,  where  they  remained  until  the  end  of  the  siege. 

Bontems,  first  valet-de-chambre,  having  one  day  asked 
the  king  for  a  favour  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  friends, 
"  When  will  you  have  done  asking  ?"  said  Louis  to  him. 
Bontems  Was  thunderstruck.  But  his  confusion  did  not 
last  long,  the  king  adding,  with  a  smile,  "Asking  for 
others  and  never  for  yourself. — The  favour  which  you 
apply  for,  on  behalf  of  your  friend,  I  bestow  upon  your 
eon." 

As  the  king  was  one  day  washing  his  feet,  a  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  held  the  wax  light,  let  fall  some  of  the 
melted  wax  upon  his  right  foot.  Louis  merely  said, 
"  You  might  just  as  well  have  let  it  fall  upon  the  floor." 

A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Denain,  which  saved 
Prance,  the  king  sent  for  Marshal  Yillars,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  "  You  see  our  present  situation ;  we  must 
either  conquer  or  die.  Seek  out  the  enemy,  and  give 
them  battle."  "  But,  sire,"  said  Villars,  it  is  your  last 
army."  "  That  is  of  no  consequence,"  rejoined  the  king. 
"  I  do  not  require  you  to  beat  the  enemy,  but  you  must 
attack  them.  If  the  battle  be  lost,  you  will  write  me 
word,  but  to  me  alone.  I  will  then  mount  my  horse, 
and  go  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  your  letter  in 
my  hand.  I  know  what  Frenchmen  are;  I  will  bring 
you  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  will  bury  myself 
with  them  under  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy." 
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EEADINa  LXIV. 

MAN^EBS  AND   CUSTOMS   OP  THE   SEVENTEENTH 
CBNTUBT. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  societj 
had  obtained  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Italy* 
Soon  after  that  period  the  Itafian  states  began  to  decline ; 
and  the  other  European  nations,  then  comparatively  bar* 
barous,  to  advance  to  refinement.  Amon^  these  the 
French  took  the  lead ;  for  although  the  Spanish  nobility, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, were,  perhaps,  the  most  polished  and  enlightened 
set  of  men  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  then  was,  as  it  still  continues,  sunk  in  igno* 
ranee  and  superstition.  The  secluded  condition  of  the 
women  also,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  was  a  further 
barrier  against  true  politeness.  That  grand  obstruction 
to  elegance  and  pleasure  was  effectually  removed  in  the 
Gj-allic  kingdom  by  Francis  I.  Anne  of  Bretagne,  wife 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  of  Louis  XII.,  had  introduced  the 
custom  of  the  public  appearance  of  ladies  at  the  French 
court;  Francis  encouraged  it,  and  by  familiarizing  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  in  many  bnlliant  assemblies  and 
gay  circles,  threw  over  the  manners  of  the  nation  those 
bewitching  graces  that  have  so  long  attracted  the  admi- 
ration of  Europe. 

In  this  manner  the  influence  of  the  fair  sex  went  on 
increasing  through  succeeding  reigns  imtil  that  of  Louis 
XIII.,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  at  its  height;  almost 
all  public  matters  being  then  conducted  by  women.  A 
lady  in  her  boudoir  was  the  soul  of  the  council.  There 
she  determined  to  flght,  to  negotiate,  to  embroil,  or  to 
accommodate  matters  with  the  court;  and  as  love  presided 
over  all  her  consultations,  secret  aversions  or  attach- 
ments frequently  prepared  the  way  for  the  greatest 
events.  A  revolution  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  almost 
always  announced  a  change  in  public  affairs.  The  ladies, 
in  fact,  appeared  openly  at  the  head  of  factions,  adorned 
with  the  ensign  of  their  party,  reviewed  troops,  &nd 
presided  at  councils  of  war. 

But  this  excessive  gallantry,  which  Anne  of  Austria 
had  brought  with  her  horn  Spain,  and  which  was  so  con- 
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traiy  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation,  vanished  with 
the  other  remains  of  barbarism,  on  the  approach  of  the 
bright  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  glory  of  iVance 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  French  language,  literature, 
arts,  and  manners  were  perfected.  Ease  was  then 
associated  with  elegance,  taste  with  &shion,  and  grace 
with  freedom.  Men  and  women  became  reasonable 
beings,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  a  school  of 
urbanity ;  where  a  mutual  desire  to  please  gave  smooth* 
ness  to  the  behaviour,  and  mutual  esteem  imparted 
delicacy  to  the  mind  and  sensibility  to  the  heart. 

Nor  were  the  improvements  in  manners,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  confined  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  or  to  the  habits  of  general  politeness.  Duels 
had  long  been  permitted  by  the  laws  of  aU  the  European 
nations,  and  sometimes  authorized  by  the  magistrates, 
for  terminating  doubtful  questions ;' so  that  the  best 
blood  in  Christendom  had  been  wantonly  spilled  in  these 
fiivolous  contests,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  were  scarcely  less  destructive  than  war  itself. 
This  practice  became  so  discountenanced  as  at  length 
to  be  brought  within  such  bounds  as  are,  in  some 
respects,  tolerable,  for  although  duelling  be  alike  per- 
nicious and  absurd,  it  has  been  attended  by  some  bene- 
ficial effects.  It  has  made  men  more  respectful  in  their 
behaviour  to  each  other,  less  ostentatious  in  conversation, 
and  more  tender  of  living  characters,  but  especially  of 
female  reputation ;  and  the  gentleness  of  manners  intro- 
duced by  this  restraint,  while  it  has  contributed  to  social 
happiness,  has  also  rendered  duels  themselves  less  fre- 
quent, by  removing  the  causes  of  offence. 

The  progress  of  arts  and  literature,  in  France,  kept 
pace  with  that  of  manners.  As  early  as  the  rei^  of 
Francis  I.,  a  better  taste  in  composition  had  been  intro- 
duced. Eabelais  and  Montaigne  were  the  fathers  of 
French  prose,  while  poetry  was  gradually  polished  by 
Marot,  ifeonsard,  Mamerbe,  Voiture,  and  Balzac.  The 
efforts  of  Eichelieu  to  improve  his  language  brought  for- 
ward ComeiUe  Moli^,  Kacine,  Quinault,  Boileau,  La 
Fontaine,  and  all  the  fine  writers  who  shed  a  lustre  over 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  same  good  taste  extended 
itself  to  all  the  fine  arts.  Several  magnificent  edifices 
were  raised  in  the  most  correct  style. of  architecture; 
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sculpture  was  perfected  by  Girardoii)  of  whose  skill  the 
mausoleum  of  Cardinal  Eichelieu  is  a  lasting  monument : 
Poussin  equalled  Baphael  in  some  branches  of  painting, 
while  Eubens  and  V  andyke  displayed  the  glories  of  the 
Elemish  school;  and  Lulli  set  to  excellent  music  the 
simple  and  passionate  operas  of  Quinault.  France  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  what  ItaJ^  had  been  a  century 
before,  the  favourite  abodes  of  classic  elegance. 

Taste  and  politeness  made  a  less  rapid  progress  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  period  under  review. 
G^rmanv  and  the  adjoining  countries,  from  the  league  of 
Smalcalde  to  the  peace  of  "Westphalia,  were  perpetual 
scenes  either  of  rehgious  wars  or  religious  disputes.  But 
these  disputes  tended  to  enlighten  the  human  mind,  and 
those  wars  to  invigorate  the  human  character,  as  well 
as  to  perfect  military  science;  an  advantage  in  itself 
by  no  means  contemptible,  inasmuch  as  that  art  is  not 
only  necessary  to  protect  weakness  against  force,  but 
is  intimately  connected  with  several  others  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  All  the  powers  of  the 
soul  were  raised,  and  all  the  emotions  of  the  heart  called 
forth.  Germany  produced  consummate  generals,  sound 
politicians,  deep  divines,  and  even  acute  philosophers, 
before  she  made  any  advances  in  the  belles  lettres. 

In  England,  although  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  were  distinguished  by  the  immortal  produc- 
tions of  Shakspeare,  yet  in  many  writers  a  good  taste 
was  scarcely  discernible.  A  propensity  to  false  wit 
and  superfluous  ornament  infected  the  whole  nation: 
the  pun  was  common  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  quibble  was 
perpetrated  from  the  throne.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical 
rohty,  however,  Ealeigh's  History  of  the  World,  and 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  now  in  use,  are  striking 
proofs  of  the  improvement  of  our  language  and  of  the 
progress  of  English  prose. 

If  we  except  the  translation  of  Tasso  by  Fairfax,  and 
some  of  the  tragic  scenes  of  Fletcher,  the  style  of  none  of 
the  poets  of  this  reign  can  be  mentioned  with  entire  ap- 
probation. Jonson,  though  born  with  a  vein  of  genuine 
humour,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ancient  classics, 
and  possessed  of  sufficient  taste  to  relish  their  beauties, 
was  a  rude  mechanical  writer. 
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Daring  the  tranquil  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
good  taste  began  to  gain  ground.  Charles  himself  was 
a  competent  judge  of  literature,  a  chaste  writer,  and  a 
patron  of  the  Hberal  arts.  Vandyke  was  caressed  at 
court,  and  Inigo  Jones  was  encouraged  to  plan  those 
pubHc  edifices  which  do  so  much  honour  to  his  memory ; 
whilst  Lawes,  and  other  eminent  composers  in  the  service 
of  the  king,  set  to  manly  music  some  of  the  finest  English 
verses.  But  a  spirit  of  fSmaticism,  which  unfortunately 
incorporated  and  identified  itself  with  patriotism,  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  letters,  and  prevented  the  arts 
from  attaining  the  height  to  which  they  seemed  to  be 
hastening,  or  the  manners  from  receivmg  the  degree 
of  polish  which  they  must  soon  have  acquired,  in  the 
brilliant  assemblies  and  public  festivals  of  two  persons 
of  such  elegant  accomplishments  as  were  the  king  and 
his  consort. 

Some  time  after  the  restoration,  the  Eoyal  Society  was 
founded ;  and  its  members,  in  a  few  years,  made  many 
important  discoveries  in  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, in  which  Wilkins,  "Wallis,  and  Boyle  had  a 
great  share :  nor  were  the  other  branches  of  science 
neglected,  for  both  Hobbes  and  Shaftesbury  distinguished 
themselves  by  opposite  systems  of  philosophy,  which 
they  separately  supported  with  equal  ability,  ingenuity, 
and  argumentative  power. 


BEADING  LXV. 

MAlfTNEBS   AJSTD   CUSTOMS   OB   THB   SBYBNTBBKTH 
OEKTUBT   (OONCLTJDBD). 

It  is  in  philosophy  that  the  English  have  particularly 
had  the  mastery  over  every  other  nation.  Newton,  sur- 
passing aU  former  astronomers,  surveyed  more  fully,  and 
established  by  demonstration,  that  harmonious  system  of 
the  universe  which  had  been  discovered,  or  rather  repro- 
duced, by  Copernicus.  Newton  was  the  first  who 
discovered  and  demonstrated  the  great  law  of  nature  by 
which  every  particle  of  matter  tends  towards  the  centre, 
and  all  the  planets  are  retained  in  their  proper  course. 
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He  was  the  first  who  truly  beheld  light ;  before  him  we 

knew  not  what  it  was. 

Natu^  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  nighty 
God  said,  **  Let  Newton  be,    and  all  was  light. 

His  principles  of  the  mathematics,  which  contain  a 
system  of  natural  philosophy  entirely  new  and  true,  are 
founded  on  the  discovery  of  what  is  called  the  calculation 
of  infinities,  or  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  discovered  and 
executed  by  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  This  occa- 
sioned the  observation  of  the  learned  Halley,  ^'  that  it  will 
never  be  permitted  any  mortal  to  approach  nearer  to  the 

"  In  Newton,"  says  Hume,  "  this  island  may  boast  of 
having  produced  the  greatest  and  rarest  genius  that  ever 
rose  for  the  ornament  and  instruction  of  the  species. 
Cautious  in  admitting  no  principles  but  such  as  were 
founded  on  experiment ;  but  resolute  to  adopt  every  such 
principle,  however  new  or  unusual.  Erom  modesty, 
Ignorant  of  his  superiority  above  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and 
hence  less  careful  to  accommodate  his  reasonings  to 
common  apprehensions ;  more  anxious  to  merit  than  to 
acquire  fame,  he  was,  from  these  causes,  long  unknown  to 
the  world ;  but  his  reputation  at  last  broke  out  with  a 
lustre,  which  scarcely  any  writer,  during  his  own  lifetime, 
had  ever  before  obtained." 

Numberless  good  geometricians  and  natural  philoso- 
phers were  at  once  improved  by  his  discoveries,  and 
encouraged  to  pursue  the  track  pointed  out  to  them. 
Bradley  at  length  went  so  far  as  to  discover  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  distant  from  our  globe  several 
billions  of  miles. 

Locke  was  the  first  to  give  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
human  understanding,  and  to  prove  to  demonstration 
that  aU  our  ideas  are  acquired  by  sensation  and  reflection, 
and  consequently  that  we  brought  none  into  the  world 
with  us. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  towards  the  north  of  Europe,  we 
find  the  town  of  Dantzic  to  have  produced  Helvetius,  the 
first  astronomer  whose  well-directed  observations  made 
him  correctly  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the  moon. 
In  Holstein,  Mercator  was  the  forerunner  of  Newton  in 
geometrv,  while  Switzerland  justly  boasted  of  the  two 
Bemouilli. 
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The  £Eunoiu3  Leibnitz  waa  bom  at  Leipsic.  He  was, 
perhaps,  a  man  of  the  most  uniyersal  learning  in  Europe ; 
he  was  an  historian,  indefatigable  in  his  inquiries;  a 
profound  civilian,  who  enlightened  the  study  of  the  law 
by  philosophy ;  a  thorough  metaphysician;  a  goodLatinist ; 
and  lastly,  so  excellent  a  mathematician,  as  to  dispute 
with  the  great  !N^ewton  the  invention  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus,  and  to  make  it  for  some  time  doubtful  which 
of  them  could  most  justly  claim  the  honour  of  that 
discovery. 

This  was,  then,  the  golden  age  of  geometry.  Mathema- 
ticians sent  frequent  challenges  to  each  other,  that  is, 
problems  to  solve.  There  never  was  a  more  universal 
correspondence  kept  ujp  between  philosophers  than  at 
this  period,  and  Leibnitz  contributed  not  a  little  to 
encourage  it.  A  republic  of  letters  was  insensibly 
established  in  Europe,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  obstinate 
war,  and  such  a  number  of  religious  sects ;  the  arts  and 
sciences,  all  of  them,  thus  received  mutual  assistance  from 
each  other.  Italy  and  Bussia  were  united  by  the  bonds 
of  science,  and  natives  of  England,  Germany,  and  France 
went  to  study  at  Leyden.  The  &mous  physician  Boer- 
haave  was  consulted  at  the  same  time  by  the  pope  and  the 
czar  of  Muscovy. 

Italy  may  justly  boast  in  this  age  of  the  productions  of 
Cabrera,  Zappi,  Filicaia,  Maffei,  and  Metastasio. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  manners  of  the  nation 
were  agreeable  to  the  monarchical  government  which 
prevailed ;  high  family  pride  was  predominant,  and  it  was 
oy  a  dignity  and  stateliness  of  behaviour  that  the  nobility 
and  gentry  distinguished  themselves  from  the  common 
peopk. 

The  expenses  of  the  great  consisted  in  pomp,  show,  and 
a  numerous  retinue,  rather  than  in  convenience  and  real 
pleasure.  The  Earl  of  !N^ottingham,  in  his  embassy  to  Spain, 
was  attended  by  five  hundred  persons. 

London  at  this  time  was  almost  entirely  built  of  wood, 
and  in  every  respect  was  certainly,  bv  no  means,  a  hand- 
some city.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  nrst  introduced  the 
general  practice  of  brick  buildings. 

James  was  not  negligent  of  his  navy.  In  five  years 
preceding  1623  he  built  ten  new  ships,  and  expended  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  on  the  fleet,  besides  the  value  of 
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tliirty-six  thousand  pounds  in  timber,  which  he  annually 
gave  from  the  royal  forests. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  consisted 
in  woollen  goods.  The  silk  manufacture  had  no  footing 
in  England;  but  by  James's  direction,  mulberry  trees  were 
planted  and  silk  worms  introduced:  the  climate,  however, 
proved  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  this  project. 

What  chiefly  renders  the  reign  of  James  memorable  is 
the  commencement  of  the  EngUsh  colonies  in  America. 
Peopled  gradually  from  England  by  the  necessitous  and 
indigent,  who  at  home  increased  neither  wealth  nor 
popmousness,  the  colonies  promoted  the  navigation, 
encouraged  the  industry,  and  even  multiplied  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  mother  country. 

The  commerce  and  riches  of  England  did  never,  during 
any  period,  increase  so  fast  as  from  the  revolution  to  the 
republic.  The  recovery  or  conquest  of  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys  was  a  considerable  accession  to  the  stren^h  and 
security  of  the  English  colonies ;  and  together  with  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania  and  Carolina,  which  was 
effected  during  the  rei^  of  Charles  II.,  extended  the 
English  empire  in  America. 

We  learn  from  Sir  Josiah  Child,  that  in  1688  there 
were  on  the  'Change  more  men  worth  ten  thousand  pounds 
than  there  were  in  1650  wdrth  a  thousand ;  and  that  five 
hundred  pounds  with  a  daughter  was,  in  the  latter  period, 
deemed  a  larger  portion  than  two  thousand  in  the  former : 
that  gentlewomen,  in  those  earlier  times,  thought  them- 
selves well  clothed  in  a  serge  gown,  which  a  chambermaid 
would,  in  1688,  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in ;  and  that, 
besides  the  great  increase  of  rich  clothes,  plate,  jewels,  and 
household  furniture,  coaches  were  in  that  time  augmented 
a  hundredfold. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  introduced,  from  Venice,  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  crystal  into  England.  Prince 
Brupert  was  also  an  encourager  of  useful  arts  and  manu- 
factures :  he  himself  being  the  inventor  of  etching. 

The  first  law  for  erecting  turnpikes  was  passed  in  1662, 
The  places  of  the  turnpikes  were  Wadesmill,  Caxton,  and 
Stilton.  In  1663  was  passed  the  first  law  for  allowing  the 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion. 

In  1677,  the  old  &w  for  burning  heretics  was  repealed. 

The  first  match  which  took  place  in  England  was  one 
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against  time,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1604,  when 
John  Lepton,  a  groom  in  the  service  of  James  I.,  under- 
took to  nde  five  times  between  London  and  York,  from 
Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night,  and  actually 
perfornled  the  task  within  five  hours. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  turf,  in  this  country,  dated 
no  further  back  than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who  was 
extremely  attached  to  this  sport,  and  appointed  regular 
races  at  Newmarket. 

Coffee  was  first  drunk  in  England  by  one  Nathaniel 
Canopius,  a  native  of  Crete,  and  resident  in  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  which  he  quitted  in  1648. 

James  Earr,  who  kept  the  coffee-house,  now  the  Bain- 
bow,  in  Fleet-street,  had  a  complaint  laid  against  him  in 
1567  by  the  Inquest  of  St.  Dustan's  in  the  West,  for 
making  and  selling  a  sort  of  liquor  called  Coffee,  to  the 
great  nuisance  and  prejudice  of  the  neighb<ilirhood. 

Tea,  or  Chaa,  as  it  is  called  in  some  of  the  advertise- 
ments, tcha  being  the  Chinese  name,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  into  England  from  Holland,  by  Lord  Arling- 
ton, in  1660 ;  it  was  sold,  at  a  still  later  date  than  the 
above,  at  60s.  per  lb. 

The  first  dye-house  for  scarlet  in  England  was  esta- 
blished in  1643,  by  a  German  named  Kepler,  at  the  village 
of  Bow,  near  London. 

The  first  museum  in  this  country  was  formed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  John  Erader- 
cant,  who  procured  the  objects  of  which  it  was  composed 
from  many  parts  of  Europe,  America,  and  the  Levant. 

The  next  one,  in  order  of  time,  was  Kemp's  museum  in 
the  Haymarket,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiT  :  it  was  founded  by  Mr.  John  Conyers. 

The  splendid  collection  contained  in  the  British 
Museum  was  formed  in  1753,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  was  purchased  by  parliament  for  the  national  use, 
for  £20,000. 

In  1611,  Baronets  were  first  created  in  England  bv 
James  I.  The  first  colonial  establishment  of  the  English 
in  North  America  was  not  completely  carried  into  effect 
before  the  year  1616.  All  attempts  which  had  been  made 
before  this  time  proved  immature.  The  first  settlement 
was  that  of  Virginia^  The  colonization  of  New  England 
began  in  1612. 
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The  first  sedan  chair  seen  in  England  was  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  It  was  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  the  first  to  use  it,  thereby  incurring  the 
great  hatred  of  the  people,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  he  tumea  his  fellow-creatures  into  beasts 
of  burden. 

Agriculture,  for  many  centuries,  was  very  imperfectly 
cultivated  in  Britain.  The  sudden  transitions,  so  often 
mentioned  by  historians,  &om  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
price  of  grain,  and  the  vast  inequality  of  its  value  in  dif- 
ferent years,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  produce  depended 
on  the  seasons,  and  that  art  contributed  very  little  to 
guard  against  the  injuries  of  the  heavens.  Considerable 
improvements  were  introduced,  but,  notwithstanding 
these,  the  nation  was  still  dependent  on  foreign  markets 
for  the  staff  of  life.  It  is  said,  that  not  less  than  two 
millions  sterling  left  this  country  at  one  time,  to  purchase 
com.  The  exportation  of  com  from  England  was  not 
legal  until  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  from  that 
moment,  observes  Camden,  new  life  and  vigour  were 
imparted  to  agriculture. 

Previously  to  the  civil  wars,  Charles  I.  was  the  great 
patron  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  the  promoter  of  a  correct 
taste.  Of  this  the  encouragement  and  protection  he 
afforded  Inigo  Jones,  Vandyke,  and  Eubens  are  a  suffi- 
cient proof. 

Copper  halfpence  and  farthings  be^an  to  be  coined  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Most  of  the  silver  pennies  having 
disappeared,  tradesmen  were  obliged  to  carry  on  their 
retad  business  chiefiy  by  means  of  leaden  totens.  The 
coins  of  Cromwell  exceed  in  beauty  and  workmanship 
any  of  that  age. 

In  164i3,  to  supply  the  charges  of  the  war,  the  first 
excise  was  imposed  by  parliament. 

In  1662,  the  Eoyal  Society  was  instituted,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  philosophical  knowledge. 

Englana  acquired  much  more  respect  from  foreign 
powers  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  that  of  Crom- 
well, than  she  had  experienced  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

During  the  interregnum,  monopolies  of  all  kinds  were 
aboHshed,  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  all 
sects. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  POETRY  OF  THE  17«^  CENTURY. 


ROBERT  HERRICK  (b.  1591— d.  1660). 

TO   BLOSSOMS. 

Faib  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree,* 

Why  do  ye  fall  bo  fast  ? 

Tour  date  is  not  bo  past 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile, 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  liut. 

What  I  were -ye  bom  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight, 
And  so  to  bid  good  night? 

'Twere  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merefy  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite ! 

But  ye  are  loyely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  thLngs  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave ; 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

TO   BA7FOBILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  bo  soon ; 

As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 

Has  not  attained  his  noon. 
Stay,  stay  I 

Until  the  hasting  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-Bong ; 
And  having  prayed  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring ; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 

As  you,  or  anything : 
We  die 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry  ^ 
Away, 

like  to  the  summer's  rain; 
Or  aa  the  pearls  of  morning  dew , 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 
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WALLER  (b.  1605— d.  1087). 

FASSIOKS. 

The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  giye  o'er ; 

So,  calm  are  we  when  passionB  are  no  more, 

For  then  we  know  hqw  vain  it  was  to  boast 

Of  fleeting  thin|;8,  too  certain  to  be  lost. 

Clonds  ofaffections,  from  onr  younger  eyes 

Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries ; 

The  soul's  dark  cottage  batter'd  and  deoay'd 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home ; 

Leaving  the  old,  botli  worlds  at  once  they  view, 

That  stand  upon  the  thresholdof  the  new. 

THE   BOSE. 

Gro,  lovely  rose  I 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  1  resemble  her  to  thee 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  hadst  thou  sprune 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  in  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  lieht  retired : 

Bid  her  come  forth. 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die  I  that  she 
ThQ  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee. 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  &ir. 


MILTON  (b.  1608— d.  1675). 

MAY  MOBlHEira. 

Now  the  bright  morning-star,  day's  harbinger, 
Gomes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who,  from  her  green  lap,  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
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Hail,  bounteons  May,  that  dost  inspire 

Mirth  and  youth,  ana  warm  desire ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee  and  wish  thee  long. 

SONNET. 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth. 

Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  year ! 

My  hasting  days  ly  on  with  full  career. 

But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  show'th. 

Perhaps  my  semblance  might  depeive  the  truth, 

That  I  to  manhood  am  arriyed  so  near : 

And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear. 

That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endu'th. 

Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven : 

All  is,  if  ever  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 

As  ever  in  my  great  Task-Master's  eye. 

BLINDNESS. 

Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return :  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fiair. 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased ; 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Puree  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


BUTLER  (b.  1612— d.  1680). 

INNOCENCE. 

Innocence  is  a  defence 
For  nothing  else  but  patience ; 
'Twill  not  bear  out  the  blows  of  Fate^ 
Nor  fence  against  the  tricks  of  State ; 
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Nor  from  the  oppression  of  the  laws 
Protect  the  plain'st  and  justest  cause ; 
Nor  keep  unspotted  a  good  name 
Against  the  obloquies  of  Fame : 
Feeble  as  Patience,  and  as  soon, 
By  being  blown  upon,  undone. 
As  beasts  are  hunted  for  their  furs, 
Men  for  their  yirtues  fare  the  worse. 

OPINION. 

Opinion  goyems  all  mankind, 
Like  the  blind's  leading  of  the  blind ; 
For  he  that  has  no  eyes  in's  head, 
Must  be  by  a  dog  glad  to  be  led ; 
And  no  beasts  have  so  little  in  'em 
As  that  inhuman  brute — Opinion ;  , 
'Tis  an  infectious  pestilence, 
The  tokens  upon  wit  and  sense, 
That  with  a  venomous  contagion 
Inyades  the  sick  imagination ; 
And,  when  it  seizes  any  part. 
It  strikes  the  poison  to  the  heart. 
This  men  of  one  another  catch 
By  contact,  as  the  humours  match ; 
And  nothing's  so  perverse  in  nature 
As  a  profound  opiniator. 


COWLEY  (B.  1618— D.  1667). 

EPITAPH   ON  THE   LIVING  ATJTHOB. 

Here,  stranger  1  in  this  humble  nest, 
Here  Cowley  sleeps ;  here  lies, 

'Scaped  all  the  toils  that  life  molest^ 
And  its  superfluous  joys. 

Here,  in  no  sordid  poverljy, 

And  no  inglorious  ease. 
He  braves  the  world,  and  can  defy 

Its  frowns  and  flatteries. 
The  little  earth,  he  asks,  survey : 

Is  he  not  dead,  indeed  ? 
"Light  lie  that  earth,"  good  stranger,  pray, 

"  Wor  thorn  upon  it  breed  I" 

With  flowers,  fit  emblem  of  his  fame, 

Conapass  your  poet  round ; 
With  flowers  of  every  fragrant  name, 

Be  his  warm  ashes  crown'd. 
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LIFE. 

Oh,  Life  I  thou  Nothing's  younger  brother ! 
So  like,  that  one  might  take  one  for  the  other  I 

What's  somebody,  or  nobody  t 
In  all  the  cobwebs  of  the  schoolmen's  trade, 

We  no  such  nice  distinction  woven  see, 

As  'tis  *' to  be"  or  "not  to  be." 
Dream  of  a  shadow  1  a  reflection  made 

From  the  false  glories  of  the  gay  reflected  bow. 

Is  a  more  solid  thing  than  thou. 
Vain  weak-built  isthmus,  which  dost  proudly  rise 

Up  betwixt  two  eternities ! 
Tet  canst  nor  wave  nor  wind  sustain. 
But  broken  and  o'erwhelmed,  the  endless  oceans  meet  again. 


DRYDEN  (b.  1631—d.  1700). 

BEASON  COMPABED  WITH   BELIQIOK. 

Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 

To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  travellers, 

Is  reason  to  the  soul ;  and,  as  on  high, 

Those  rolling  flres  discover  but  the  sky. 

Not  light  us  here ;  so  Reason's  glimmering  ray 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day ; 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 

When  day's  bright  Lord  ascends  our  hemisphere. 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight. 

So  dies  and  so  dissolves  in  supernatural  light. 

CHANTICLEEB. 

A  yard  there  was  with  pales  inclosed  about. 
Some  hieh,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without. 
Within  Siis  homestead  lived,  without  a  peer. 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer ; 
So  hight  this  cock,  whose  singing  did  surpass 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey  clock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin-bell  was  rung 
He  clapped  his  wings,  upon  his  roost,  and  sung : 
For  wnen  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right. 
By  sure  instinct  he  knew  'twas  one  at  night, 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral  red  withal 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
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Hifl  bill  was  layen  black,  and  sbone  like  jet; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  bis  feet ; 
Wbite  were  bia  nails,  like  silver  to  bebold, 
His  body  glitt'riug  like  tbe  bumisb'd  gold. 


JOHN  MARSTON  (about  1633). 

SLEEP. 

I  cannot  sleep,  my  eves'  ill  neigbbonring  lids 

Will  bold  no  fellowsbip.    0  tboa  pale,  sober  nigbt, 

Tboa  tbat  in  slugsisb  fames  all  sense  dost  steep ; 

Tbou  tbat  giv'st  all  tbe  world  full  leave  to  pjay, 

Unbend'st  tbe  feebled  veins  of  sweaty  labour : 

Tbe  galley-slave,  tbat  all  tbe  toilsome  day 

Togs  at  tbe  oar  against  tbe  stubborn  wave, 

Straining  bis  rugged  veins,  snores  fast ; 

Tbe  stooping  scjtbe-man,  tbat  dotb  barb  the  field, 

Tbou  mak'st  wmk  sure ;  in  nigbt  all  creatures  sleep. 

Only  the  malcontent,  tbat  'gainst  bis  fate 

Repines  and  quarrels :  alas,  he's  a  Groodman  Tell-clock : 

His  sallow  jaw-bones  sink  with  wasting  moan, 

Whilst  others'  beds  are  down,  bis  pillow's  stone. 


THOMAS  DECKER  (d.  1638). 

PATIBIirCB. 

Patience !  why,  'tis  tbe  soul  of  peace ; 
Of  all  the  virtues,  'tis  nearest  km  to  heaven. 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods.    Tbe  best  of  men 
Tbat  e'er  wore  earth  about  him,  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
Tbe  first  true  gentleman  tbat  ever  breathed. 

PEFOBHITY. 

0  fair  Deformity,  I  muse  all  eyes    . 

Are  not  enamour'd  of  ibee ;  thou  didst  never 

Murder  men's  hearts,  or  let  them  pine  like  wax 

Melting  against  the  sun  of  thy  destiny ; 

Tbou  art  a  faithful  nurse  to  chastity ; 

Thy  beauty  is  not  like  to  Agrippyne's, 

For  cares,  and  age,  and  sickness  ber's  deface. 

But  tbine's  eternal :  0  Deformity, 

Thy  fairness  is  not  like  to  Agrippyne's, 

For  (dead)  her  beauty  will  no  beauty  have. 

But  thy  face  looks  most  lovely  in  the  grave. 
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CHROTOLOGICAL  LIST 

OP 

INVENTIONS,  DI8C0VEEIES,  ETC., 
dtjbhtg  the  setbntbbitth  oentitet. 

• 

1602. — Decimal  Arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1604. — ^The  French  establish  themselves  in  Canada. 

1605. — Invention  of  Logarithms  by  Justus  Byrge. 

1607. — Hudson  discovers  the  Eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
the  bay  called  after  him. 

1610. — Galileo  discovers  four  5f  Jupiter's  moons  and  the  phases 
of  Venus. 

1613. — Invention  of  Logarithms  by  Napier. 

1614.— Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  brings  the  New  river  from  Ware 
to  London. 

1615.-"Kepler. 

1621. — Commencement  of  the  English  American  Colonies. 

1625. — Carriages  for  hire  first  introduced  in  London. 

1630. — Enamelling  on  Jewellery  introduced. 

1632. — Persecution  of  Galileo  for  asserting  the  truth  of  the 
Copemican  s^tem. 

1637. — Cardinal  Riohebeu  founds  the  French  Academy. 

1641. — Harvey  discovers  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

1655. — Huyghens  discovers  the  ring  and  one  of  the  Satellites  of 
Saturn. 

1660. — Establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

1664. — Newton  discovers  the  Infinite  Series. 

French  East  India  Company  established  by  Colbert. 

Post-chaises  invented  in  France. 

1671. — ^The  Monument  of  London  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

1686. — Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  vast  numbers  of  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  take  refuge  in  England. 

1692.--Bank  of  England  established  by  William  IIL 

1698.— The  Czar  Peter  the  Great  visits  Holland. 
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EEADING  LXYL 

GENEBAL  TIEW  OP  EUBOFE   AT  THE  COMMEKCEMEKT  OF 
THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTUBT. 

Two  events  of  great  importance  occupied  the  serious  at- 
tention of  Engkmd  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century — the  settlement  of  the  British  Crown  upon  the 
princess  Sophia  and  her  Protestant  heirs,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  son  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  the  last  male  heir  in 
the  Protestant  line,  it  became  necessary  (since  by  the 
former  act  of  settlement  Catholics  were  incapacitated  from 
succeeding  to  the  English  crown)  to  revert  to  Protestant 
females ;  and  as  it  was  not  probable  that  William  or  Anne 
would  have  any  future  issue,  the  eventual  succession  to 
the  crovni  was  settled  in  1701,  by  the  parliament,  on 
Sophia,  duchess-dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs 
general  of  her  body,  being  Protestants,  ,  She  was  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.,  by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  married 
to  the  unfortunate  elector  Palatine. 

This  settlement  of  the  crown,  however,  was  accompanied 
with  certain  limitations  or  provisions  for  the  security  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  overlooked  at  the  revolution.  The 
principal  of  these  were,  that  all  affairs  relative  to  govern- 
ment, cognizable  by  the  privy  council,  should  be  submitted 
to  it,  and  that  all  resolutions  therein  taken  should  be 
signed  by  the  members  who  advised  or  consented  to  them ; 
that  no  royal  pardon  should  be  pleaded  to  an  im- 
peachment in  parliament;  that  no  person  who  should 
possess  any  office  under  the  king,  or  receive  a  pension 
lirom  the  crown,  should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  should 
be  rendered  permanent,  and  their  salaries  be  ascertained 
and  established;  that,  in  the  event  of  a  devolution  or 
transfer  of  the  crown  to  a  foreigner,  the  English  nation 
should  not  be  obliged,  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
to  enter  into  any  war  for  the  defence  of  territories  not 
depending  on  the  kingdom  of  England ;  and  that  whoever 
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Bhould  come  to  the  possession  of  the  throne  should  join 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England. 

By  the  second  treaty  of  partition,  which  was  privately 
signed  by  England,  Holland,  and  France  in  IvOO,  not- 
withstanaing  the  violent  remonstrances  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  it  was  agreed,  that  in  the  event  of  the  decease  of 
Charles  II.  without  issue,  Spain  and  her  American  do- 
minions should  descend  to  Charles,  son  of  Leopold  I., 
emperor  of  Germany ;  that  the  Dauphin  should  have  the 
kingdoms  of  l^aples  and  Sicily,  the  ports  on  the  Tuscan 
shore,  and  some  other  possessions,  and  that  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  ceding  his  territories  to  the  Dauphin,  should  en- 
joy the  sovereignty  of  the  Milanese.  To  prevent  the  con- 
junction of  Spain  and  the  Imperial  crown  in  the  person 
of  ONE  prince,  provision  was  made,  that,  in  case  of  the 
death  oi  the  king  of  the  Eomans,  the  archduke  Charles, 
if  raised  to  that  dignity,  should  not  succeed  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  It  was  a^o  stipulated  that  no  dauphin  or  king 
of  France  should  ever  wear  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonishment  and  alarm  of  all 
the  free  States  of  the  continent,  when,  upon  the  death  of 
Charles  of  Spain,  it  was  found  that  he  had  made  a  will  in 
fiEivour  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Louis  seemed  at  first 
to  hesitate  whether  he  should  accept  the  will,  or  adhere 
to  the  treaty  of  partition  already  noticed  in  this  Beading. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  danger  to  which  he  would 
unavoidably  expose  himself  by  having  the  emperor, 
England,  and  Holland  for  his  enemies,  Louis's  vanity  pre- 
dominated, and  he  resolved,  at  all  risks,  to  place  his  grand- 
son on  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  duke  of  Anjou  was  con- 
sequently, with  the  general  consent  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  crowned  at  Madrid,  under  the  name  of  Philip  V. 
Hence  arose  the  famous  war  of  the  Succession,  which 
ended  in  the  complete  abasement  of  Louis. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  awe  in  which  France 
stood  of  William  III.,  from  the  joy  that  diffused  itself 
throughout  that  kingdom  on  the  news  of  his  decease. 
The  person  who  first  brought  the  intelligence  to  Calais 
was  imprisoned  by  the  governor,  until  his  information  was 
confirmed.  The  court  of  Versailles  could  hardly  restrain 
their  transports  so  as  to  preserve  common  decorum ;  the 
people  of  Paris  openly  rejoiced  at  the  event ;  all  propriety 
was  laid  aside  at  Borne,  where  this  incident  produced 
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such  indecent  raptures,  that  Cardinal  Grimani,  the  Im* 
perial  minister,  complaiDed  of  them  to  the  pope,  as  an 
msult  on  the  emperor  his  master,  who  was  William's 
friend,  confederate,  and  ally. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  the  young  czar,  Peter  of  Eussia, 
had  already  rendered  himself  formidable  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Turks  in  1696,  and  the  taking  of  Azoph,  which  opened 
to  him  the  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  acquisition 
led  to  more  extensive  views.  He  resolved  to  make  Eussia 
the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  to  connect 
the  Dwina,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Don,  by  means  of  canals ; 
and  thus  to  open  a  passage  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  Seas,  and  from  these  seas  to  the  l^orthem 
Ocean.  The  port  of  Archangel,  frozen  up  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  which  cannot  be  entered  without  a 
long,  circuitous,  and  dangerous  passage,  he  did  not  think 
sufficiently  commodious ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  build  a 
city  upon  the  Baltic  Sea  which  should  become  the  maga- 
zine of  the  north,  and  the  capital  of  his  extensive  empire. 
That  city  is  the  present  St.  Petersburg. 

Charles  XI.  of  Sweden  died  in  1697,  leaving  as  his 
heir  Charles  XII.,  afterwards  styled  the  Alexander  of 
the  north.  Peter  the  Great,  desirous,  aa  has  been  already 
observed,  of  securing  a  port  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  province  of 
iDgria,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Livonia,  and  had 
formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors.  With 
this  view  he  entered  into  a  league  against  Sweden,  with 
Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  succeeded 
the  famous  Sobleski  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  war  was 
begun  hj  Frederick  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  who,  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  treaties,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  brother-in-law  to  Charles  XII. 

In  these  ambitious  projects  the  hostile  princes  were 
encouraged  by  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  by  the  little  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  foreign  courts.  Charles,  however,  suddenly 
uudeceived  public  opinion,  by  discovering  the  greatest 
talents  for  war,  accompanied  by  the  most  enterorising 
and  heroic  spirit.  No  sooner  did  the  occasion  call,  than 
his  bold  genius  began  to  show  itself.  Instead  of  being 
disconcerted  at  the  intelligence  of  the  powerful  con- 
federacy which  had  been  formed  against  mm,  he  seemed 
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rather  to  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  which  it  would  af 
him  of  displaying  his  courage.    Meanwhile  he  did 


afford 
not 
neglect  the'necessarj  preparations  andprecautions.  He 
renewed  the  alliance  of  Sweden  with  England  and  Hol- 
land, and  sent  an  army  into  Pomerania  to  be  ready  to 
support  the  duke  of  Holstein. 

The  attention  of  the  German  princes  was,  about  this 
time,  chiefly  directed  to  the  second  partition  treaty.  Un- 
willing to  be  concerned  in  any  alliance  which  might  excite 
the  resentment  of  the  house  of  Austria,  they  were  cautious 
and  dilatory  in  their  answers ;  while  the  Italian  States, 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  seeing  Erance  in  the  possession  of 
^N^aples  and  other  districts  in  their  countir,  showed  a 
strong  disinclination  to  the  treaty.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  barter  his  consent  for  some  con- 
siderable advantage,  affected  a  mysterious  neutrality. 
The  Swiss  cantons  declined  acceding  as  guarantees ;  and 
the  emperor  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any  disposal 
should  be  made  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  without  the 
consent  of  the  present  possessor,  and  the  States  of  the 
kingdom.  ^  He  therefore  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  until 
he  should  know  the  sentiments  of  his  Catholic  Majesty 
on  a  transaction  in  which  the  interests  of  both  were  so 
deeply  concerned. 

Charles  XII.  having  defeated  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
in  a  sanguinary  battle  near  Clissaw,  between  Warsaw 
and  Cracow,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1702,  and  afterwards 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  1703,  at  Pultausk,  the  throne  was, 
on  the  14th  of  Pebruary,  1704,  declared  to  be  vacant. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  wish 
of  the  diet,  to  raise  to  the  throne  James,  eldest  son  of 
the  celebrated  Sobieski ;  but  that  prince  being  taken  pri- 
soner with  his  brother  Constantine  by  a  party  of  Saxon 
dragoons,  the  crown  of  Poland  was  offered  to  a  younger 
brother  named  Alexander,  who  rejected  it,  with  a  gene- 
rosity perhaps  unexampled  in  history.  Nothing,  he  said, 
should  ever  mduce  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  elder  brother ;  and  he  entreated  Charles  XII, 
to  employ  his  victorious  arms  in  restoring  liberty  to  the 
unhappy  captive.  Under  these  circumstances,  Charles 
recommended  to  the  choice  of  that  diet,  Stanislaus 
Leczinski,  palatine  of  Posnania,  who  was  immediately 
raised  to  the  throne. 
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GEN^EHAL   YIEW  OF  ETJEOPE  AT  THE  COMMEIfCEMENT   OF 
THE   EIGHTEBITTH   CEKTXJET    (CONCLUDED). 

Tne  emperor  Leopold  having  declared  bis  second  eon, 
Charles,  king  of  Spain,  that  young  prince  set  out  from 
Vienna  to  Holland,  in  1703,  and  at  Dusseldorf  was 
visited  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  in  the  name  of 
his  mistress,  congratulated  him  upon  his  accession  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Charles  received  him  with  the  most 
obliging  courtesy.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
taking  off  his  sword,  he  presented  it  to  the  English  general 
with  a  very  gracious  aspect,  saying,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  myself  a  poor  prince ; 
I  possess  nothing  but  my  cloak  and  sword,  the  latter  may 
be  of  use  to  your  grace ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
it  the  worse  for  my  wearing  it  one  day."  "  On  the  con- 
trary," replied  the  duke,  "  it  will  always  put  me  in  mind 
of  your  majesty's  just  right  and  title,  and  of  the  obliga- 
tions I  lie  under,  to  hazard  my  life  in  making  you  the 
greatest  prince  in  Christendom." 

It  was  at  the  commencemeiit  of  this  century,  that  is,  in 
the  year  1701,  that  Prussia,  formerly  only  an  electorate 
(that  of  Brandenburg),  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  by  the 
son  of  Frederick  III.,  who  crowned  himself  with  his  own 
hands  at  Konigsberg,  on  the  15th  of  January,  and  took 
the  title  of  Frederick  I.  He  pursued  the  policy  of  his 
father.  His  troops  fought  valiantly  in  defence  of  Austria 
and  Germany  against  the  Turks  and  the  French.  In  his 
internal  administration  he  worked  with  a  praiseworthy 
zeal  at  the  development  of  all  his  father's  institutions ; 
agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  the  sciences  and  the  arts, 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  of  an 
enlightened  toleration ;  while  the  liberty  of  thought,  of 
education,  and  of  the  press,  found  an  asylum  in  the 
university  of  Halle,  which  bad  been  founded  by  him  in 
1694. 

Germany  at  this  time  owned  for  its  emperor  Leopold  I., 
whose  death,  however,  took  place  in  1705.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Joseph  I.,  who  maintained  the  political 
system  which  had  been  embraced  by  his  father.     His 
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character  was  more  active  and  enterprising  than  that  of 
his  predecessor,  free  from  the  Italian  spirit  of  intrigue, 
but  rather  fitted  for  prompt  decision,  than  for  the  patient 
awaiting  of  the  issue  of  events. 

Don  Pedro  was  at  this  time  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  and  governed  his  subjects  with  great  justice 
and  moderation.  A  little  before  the  peace  of  Byswick,  he 
offered  his  mediation  to  Louis  XIV.,  but  received  such  an 
answer  as  showed  plainljr  enough  that  France  was  resolved 
to  reject  it  rather  disdainfully.  The  Portuguese  monarch 
thought  fit  to  pass  by  the  afiront  for  the  present,. but  it 
afterwards  cost  France  dear.  When  Philip  V.,  Louis's 
grandson,  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  friendship  of 
Portugal  became  not  only  expedient  but  necessary.  Upon 
this  occasion  Louis  was  as  obliging  and  civil  as  he  had 
formerly  shown  himself  haughty  and  proud ;  and  though 
Don  Pedro  had  already  resolved  on  the  part  he  was  to 
take,  yet  considering  how  soon  and  how  easily  he  might 
be  crushed  by  the  forces  of  the  two  crowns,  he  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Philip,  and  this  for  various  reasons : 
in  the  first  place,  it  gained  time,  and  delivered  him  from 
present  danger;  in  the  next,  it  gave  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  good  terms,  which  might  be  of  use  to  him  on 
another  occasion;  and  lastly,  he  obtained  by  it  some 
present  advantages,  which  were  very  beneficial  to  his  sub- 
jects. But,  as  soon  as  the  general  confederacy  was  formed 
against  France,  and  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  allies 
meant  to  set  up  another  king  of  Spain,  the  Portuguese 
monarch  demanded  of  the  French  king,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  late  treaty,  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  of  the  line, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
in  the  present  circumstances  those  demands  could  not  be 
complied  with ;  but  be  wanted  a  pretext  for  violating  that 
treaty,  without  breaking  faith,  and  this  answered  his  pur- 
pose veiT  effectually ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  fleet  of  the  allies 
appeared  upon  his  coast,  he  thought  fit  to  declare  himself 
neuter,  and  not  long  affeer  made  a  treaty  with  Charles  III. 
of  Spain :  but  before  any  steps  could  be  taken  for  prose- 
cuting the  war,  he  was  removed  by  death,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1706,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

Christian  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  had,  in  the  year  1696, 
on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  advanced 
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two  claims  upon  that  family,  which  were  for  some  time 
adjusted  by  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  William  III. 
and  Charles  XII.,  whose  sister  the  duke  of  Holstein  had 
espoused.  But  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  these  disturb- 
ances broke  out  again,  and  things  were  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  a  rupture,  when  the  king  died,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1699. 

His  son  and  successor  Frederick  IV.  acted  precisely  on 
his  father's  principles,  and  resolved  to  compel  the  dukes 
of  Holstein  to  remain  dependent  on  the  kings  of  Denmark 
for  the  future ;  for  which  purpose,  he  overran  that  country, 
and  undertook  the  siege  of  Tonningen,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  long  war  in  the  north  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  The  English  and  Dutch,  as  guarantees  of  the 
late  peace,  sent  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  and  the 
king  of  Sweden,  at  the  same  time,  besieged  Copenhagen ; 
so  that  the  Danes  were  obliged  to  conclude  the  famous 
treaty  of  Travendahl,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1700.  By 
this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  the  house  of  Holstein 
should  in  future  enjoy  the  same  rights  with  other  sove- 
reigns ;  and  that  the  duke  should  be  at  liberty  to  raise 
troops  and  build  forts  in  his  own  dominions,  provided  they 
were  two  miles  distant  from  any  fortress  belonging  to  the 
Danes,  and  at  least  a  mile  from  their  frontiers.  It  was 
likewise  agreed,  that  the  crown  of  Denmark  should  pay 
the  duke  of  Holstein  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  and  that  the  Chapter  of  Lubec  should  be  at 
liberty  to  elect  a  prince  of  Holstein  for  their  bishop. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Byswick,  the  emperor 
of  Germany  was  enabled  to  make  vigorous  efforts  against 
the  Turks  in  Hungary,  while  the  Venetians,  although 
unsuccessful  upon  three  several  occasions  in  bringing  the 
infidels  to  a  naval  engagement,  still  ^continued  to  proceed 
cheerfhlly  with  the  war,  as  the  Turkish  empire  was  by  this 
time  greatly  weakened  by  the  successive  defeats  it  had 
already  suffered  in  Hungary,  and  intimidated  by  the 
prospect  of  what  it  had  to  expect  from  the  power  of 
the  Muscovites,  and  the  victorious  arms  of  Leopold,  now 
freed  from  the  burden  of  the  war  with  France.  But  the 
court  of  Vienna  was  now  wholly  intent  upon  the 
succession  of  Spain ;  and  the  emperor,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  concentrate  all  his  care  upon  this  object,  expressed 
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a  desire  of  effecting  an  accommodation  with  the  Turks. 
The  king  of  England,  William  III.,  apprised  of  his 
inclinations,  sent  instructions  to  Lord  Paget,  his 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to  make  oyertures  of 
peace  to  the  vizier  Cussein,  to  whom  they  were  very 
agreeable. 

After  considerable  negotiations,  the  peace  or  truce  of 
twenty-five  years  was  at  length  concluded  at  Carlowitz, 
betwixt  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  grand  signior  Mus- 
tapha  II.,  and  also  between  the  Poles  and  the  said  sultan. 
This  treaty,  which  was  highly  honourable  to  the  Venetians, 
since  they  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Morea, 
with  the  islands  of -^gina,  Santa  Maura,  Castelnuovo,  and 
Prisano,  and  the  fortresses  of  Kuin,  Sing,  Citclut,  and 
Glabella,  in  Dalmatia,  was  ratified  by  the  senate  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1699. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  Europe,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  was  involved  in  fresn  troubles ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  new  pope  Clement  IX.  joined  the 
Venetians  in  offering  their  mediation  to  prevent  the  hor- 
rors and  calamities  of  such  a  war  as  was  now  on  the  point 
of  being  kindled ;  but  all  parties  concerned  were  too  much 
irritated  and  too  confident  of  success  to  listen  to  reason- 
able terms  of  accommodation.  The  French  king,  however, 
despatched  the  Cardinal  d'Estrees  to  Venice,  with  a  com- 
mission to  form,  if  possible,  an  offensive  and  defensive 
league  with  the  republic,  but  all  his  address  was  lost  upon 
the  senate,  which  wisely  resolved  to  maintain  the  most 
scrupulous  neutrality,  while  they  took  care  to  keep  their 
forces  by  sea  and  land  upon  a  respectable  footing. 


EEADING  LXVIII. 

QUEEN  ANNE. 

BATTLE   or   HOCHSTET,    OE   BLENHEIM. 

1704.. 

On  the  death  of  William  III.,  which  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1701,  being  known  at  the  Hague,  all 
Holland  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  states  imme- 
diately assembled,  and  for  some  time  gazed  at  each  other 
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in  silent  fear  and  astonishment.  They  sighed,  wept,  and 
interchanged  embraces  and  vows  that  they  would  act  with 
unanimity,  and  expend  their  dearest  blood  in  defence  of 
their  country.  The  express  from  England  having  brought 
the  queen's  (Anne)  speech  to  her  privy  council,  it  was 
translated  and  published  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  people.  Next  day  the  Pensionary,  Eagel,  read  to  the 
States  of  Holland  a  communication  which  he  had  received 
from  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  containing  assurances,  in 
the  queen's  name,  of  union  and  assistance.  In  a  few  days 
the  queen  wrote  a  letter,  in  the  French  language, 
to  the  States,  confirming  these  assurances ;  it  was 
delivered  by  Mx,  Stanhope,  whom  she  had  furnished  with 
fresh  credentials,  as  envoy  from  England.  Thus  animated, 
the  States  resolved  to  prosecute  vigorous  measures;  their 
resolutions  were  stiU  more  inspirited  by  the  arrival  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whom  the  queen  had  honoured 
with  the  Order  of  the  Qarter,  and  invested  with  the 
character  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  the  States-general ;  he  was  likewise  declared  captain- 
general  of  her  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

Marlborough  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Nimeguen,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  1702,  and  we  find  him  returning  from 
the  Low  Countries  in  the  beginning  of  1703,  alike  eminent 
for  his  conduct  and  success.  He  had  taken  Bonn,  the 
residence  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne.  From  thence  he 
marched  and  retook  Hui  and  Leniburg,  and  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  lower  E/hine.  Marshal  Yilleroi  com- 
manded in  Flanders,  where  he  had  no  better  success 
against  Marlborough  than  he  had  against  prince  Eugene. 
Marshal  Boufflers,  with  a  detachment  of  his  army,  had 
indeed  gained  a  smiall  advantage  in  the  fight  of  Eckeren, 
over  the  Dutch  general  Opdam;  but  an  advantage  which 
has  no  consequences  is  no  advantage  at  all. 

And  now,  had  not  the  English  general  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  emperor,  the  house  of  Austria  was 
undone.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  master  of  Fassau. 
Thirty  thousand  French,  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Marsm,  who  had  succeeded  Villeroi,  overspread  the  coim- 
tries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  There  were 
several  flying  parties  in  Austria;  Vienna  itself  was 
threatened  on  one  side  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  and 
on  the  other  by  prince  Bagotski,  at  the  head  of  the 
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Hungarians,  fighting  for  their  liberty,  and  supplied  with 
money  by  the  Erench  and  the  Turks.  In  this  situation 
of  affairs,  prince  Eugene  hastened  from  Italy  to  take  the 
command  of  the  armies  in  G-ermany,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  Heelbron.  The  English 
general,  whose  hands  were  at  full  liberty,  being  left  too 
as  he  pleased  by  his  queen  and  her  allies  the  Dutch, 
marched  with  succours  into  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
taking  with  him,  for  the  present,  ten  thousand  English 
foot,  and  twenty-three  squadrons  of  horse.  He  made 
forced  marches,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
near  Donawert,  opposite  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's 
lines,  where  about  eight  thousand  Erench  and  as  many 
Bavarians  lay  entrenched,  to  guard  the  country  they  had 
conquered.  After  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  Marl- 
borough forced  the  lineei  at  the  head  of  three  battalions  of 
English,  and  routed  the  Bavarians  and  the  French.  It 
is  said  that  he  killed  six  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  lost 
five  thousand  himself.  He  then  took  Donawert,  July  2nd, 
I704i,  repassed  the  Danube,  and  laid  Bavaria  under  con- 
tribution. Marshal  Villeroi,  who  attempted  to  follow  him 
in  his  first  marches,  lost  sight  of  him  on  a  sudden,  and 
knew  not  where  he  was,  till  he  heard  the  news  of  his 
victory  at  Donawert.  Marshal  Tallard,  who  with  a  corps 
of  thirty  thousand  men  had  marched  by  another  route  to 
oppose  Marlborough,  came  and  joined  the  Elector.  At  the 
same  time  prince  Eugene  arrived  and  united  his  forces  to 
those  of  Marlborough. 

At  length,  the  two  armies  met  within  a  short  distance 
of  Donawert,  and  nearly  in  the  same  plains  where  Marshal 
ViUars  had  gained  a  victory  the  year  before.  It  is  well 
known  that  Villars,  then  in  the  Cevennes,  having  received 
a  letter  from  an  officer  in  Tallard's  army,  and  written  the 
night  before  the  battle,  acquainting  him  with  the  disposi^ 
tion  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  manner  in  which  Marshal 
Tallard  intended  to  engage,  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law, 
the  President  de  Maisons,  telling  him  that  if  Marshal 
Tallard  gave  the  enemy  battle  in  that  position,  he  must 
infallibly  be  beaten.  This  letter  was  shown  to  Louis  XIV., 
and  was  afterwards  made  public. 

The  French  army,  including  the  Bavarians,  consisted  of 
eighty-two  battalions,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  squadrons, 
which  made  in  all  nearly  sixty  thousand  men,  the  corps 
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being  then  not  quite  complete.  The  allies  had  sixty-four 
battalions,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  squadrons,  in 
all  not  above  fifty-two  thousand  men.  This  battle,  that 
proved  so  bloody  and  decisive,  deserves  a  particular  atten- 
tion. The  Prench  generals  were  accused  of  a  number  of 
errors ;  the  chief  one  was,  the  having  brought  themselves 
into  the  predicament  of  accepting  a  battle,  instead  of 
letting  the  opposing  army  waste  itself  for  want  of  forage 
an^  provisions,  and  giving  time  to  Marshal  Yilleroi  either 
to  fall  upon  the  Netherlaads,  then  in  a  defenceless  state, 
or  to  penetrate  further  into  Germany.  But  it  should  be 
considered  in  reply  to  this  accusation,  that  the  Erench 
army,  being  somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  the  allies, 
might  hope  for  the  victory,  which  indeed  would  have  in- 
falSbly  dethroned  the  emperor.  The  Marquis  de  Eeu- 
qui^res  reckons  up  no  less  than  twelve  capital  faults 
committed  by  the  Elector,  Marsin,  and  Tallard,  before  and 
after  the  battle ;  one  of  the  most  considerable  was,  the  not 
having  placed  a  large  body  of  foot  in  their  centre,  and 
having  separated  the  two  bodies  of  the  army.  Marshal 
Yillars  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that  this  disposition 
was  unpardonable. 

Marshal  Tallard  was  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  and 
the  Elector,  with  Marsin,  at  the  left.  Tallard  had  ^the 
impetuous  and  sprightly  courage  of  a  Erenchman,  an 
active  and  penetrating  understanding,  and  a  genius 
fruitful  in  expedients  and  resources.  But  this  general 
laboured  under  a  malady  of  very  dangerous  consequences 
to  a  military  man ;  his  sight  was  so  weak,  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces 
from  him.  It  has  also  been  asserted,  by  those  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  him,  that  his  impetuous  courage, 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's,  growing 
still  warmer  in  the  heat  of  action,  deprived  mm  sometimes 
of  the  necessary  presence  of  mind. 

This  was  the  m*st  time  that  Marshal  Marsin  had  com- 
manded in  chief.  With  much  wit  and  a  good  understand- 
ing, he  is  said  to  have  been  rather  a  good  general  of 
division,  than  an  able  commander-in-chief. 

As  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  he  was  looked  upon  not  less 
as  a  great  general,  than  as  a  valiant  and  amiable  prince, 
the  darling  of  his  subjects,  and  who  had  more  magnanimity 
than  application. 
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At  length  the  battle  commenced  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Marlborough,  with  his 
English,  having  passed  a  small  rivulet,  began  the  attack 
upon  Tallard's  cavalry.  That  general,  a  little  before,  had 
ndden  towards  the  left  wing  to  observe  its  disposition. 
It  was  no  small  disadvantage  to  Tallard's  corps,  m>m  the 
beginning,  to  be  obliged  to  fight  without  its  general  at  its 
head.  The  corps  commanded  by  the  Elector  and  Marsin 
had  not  yet  been  attacked  by  prince  Eugene.  Marl- 
borough had  attacked  the  right  of  the  Erench  nearly  an 
hour  before  Eugene  could  have  come  up  to  the  Elector  on 
the  left  of  the  French. 

As  soon  as  Marshal  Tallard  heard  that  Marlborough 
had  attacked  his  wing,  he  immediately  hastened  thither, 
where  he  found  a  furious  action  begun;  the  Erench 
cavalry  rallied  three  times,  and  were  as  often  repulsed. 
He  then  went  to  the  village  of  Blenheim,  where  he  had 
posted  twenty-seven  battolions  and  twelve  squadrons. 
This  was  a  little  detached  armv  that  kept  a  continual 
fire  on  Marlborough  during  the  whole  time  he  was  engaged 
with  Tallard's  wing.  After  giving  his  orders  in  this 
village,  he  hastened  back  to  the  pkce  where  the  duke, 
with  a  body  of  horse  and  battalions  of  foot  between  the 
squadrons,  was  driving  the  Erench  cavalry  before  him. 

He  arrived  in  time  only  to  see  his  cavalry  routed 
before  his  face,  and  the  victorious  Marlborough  forcing 
his  waj  between  the  two  bodies  of  the  Erench  army  on 
one  side;  while,  on  the  other,  his  officers  had  got 
between  the  village  of  Blenheim  and  Tallard's  division, 
which  was  thus  separated  from  the  corps  posted  in  that 
village. 


BEADING  LXIX. 

BATTLS   OF  HOCHBTBT,   OB  BLBKHSIH   (COlTCLirDED). 

Ik  this  cruel  situation,  Marshal  Tallard  flew  to  rally  some 
of  the  broken  squadrons ;  but  the  badness  of  his  sight 
made  him  mistake  a  squadron  of  the  enemv  for  one  of  his 
own,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  ELessian  troops 
that  were  in  the  English  pay.     At  the  very  instant  that 
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the  general  was  taken,  prince  Eugene,  after  haying  been 
three  times  repulsed,  at  length  gained  the  advantage.  The 
rout  now  became  total  in  Tallard's  division ;  every  one 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation ;  and  so  great  was  the 
terror  and  confusion  throughout  that  whole  wing,  that 
officers  and  soldiers  ran  headlong  into  the  Danube,  with- 
out knowing  whither  they  were  going.  There  was  no 
general  officer  to  give  orders  for  a  retreat ;  no  one  thought 
of  saving  those  twenty-seven  battalions  and  twelve  squa- 
drons of  the  best  troops  of  Trance,  that  were  so  unfortu- 
nately shut  up  in  Blenheim,  or  of  bringing  them  into 
action.  At  last  Marshal  Marsin  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
Count  du  Bourg,  afterwards  Marshal  of  Prance,  saved  a 
small  part  of  the  infantry  by  retreating  over  the  marshes 
of  Hochstet ;  but  neither  he,  Marsin,  nor  any  one  else, 
thought  of  the  corps  shut  up  in  Blenheim,  waiting  for 
orders  which  they  never  received.  It  consisted  of  eleven 
thousand  veterans.  There  are  many  examples  of  less 
armies  that  have  beaten  others  of  Mty  thousand  men,  or 
at  least  made  a  glorious  retreat ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
position  determines  everything.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  get  out  of  the  narrow  streets  of  a  village,  and 
range  themselves  in  order  of  battle  in  the  &ce  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  that  would  have  overwhelmed  them  at  once 
with  a  superior  front,  and  even  with  their  ovni  artillery, 
which  had  fidlen  iuto  the  victor's  hands. 

The  general  officer  who  commanded  here  was  the 
Marquis  of  Clerembaut,  son  to  the  marshal  of  that  name; 
he  was  hastening  to  find  out  Marshal  Tallard,  to  receive 
orders  from  him,  when  he  was  told  that  he  was  taken 
prisoner ;  and  seeing  nothing  but  people  running  on  all 
sides,  he  fled  with  them,  and  in  fleeing  was  drovmed  in 
the  Danube. 

Brigadier  Sivi^res,  who  was  posted  in  this  village, 
ventured  upon  a  bold  stroke;  he  called  aloud  to  the 
officers  of  the  regiments  of  Artois  and  Provence,  to  follow 
him.  Several  officers,  even  of  other  regiments,  obeyed 
the  summons,  and,  rushing  out  of  the  village,  like  those 
who  make  a  sally  from  a  town  that  is  besieged,  fell  upon 
the  enemy ;  but,  after  this  sally,  they  were  obliged  to 
return  back  again.  One  of  these  officers,  named  Des 
Nouvilles,  returned,  some  few  moments  afterwards,  on 
horseback  with  the  Earl  of  Orkney.    As  soon  as  he 
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entered  the  village,  the  rest  of  the  ofBicers  flocked  round 
him,  inquiring  if  it  was  an  English  prisoner  he  had  brought 
in.  "  No,  gentlemen,"  repued  he,  "  I  am  a  prisoner 
myself,  and  am  come  to  tell  you  that  you  have  nothing 
left  but  to  surrender  yourselves  prisoners  of  war.  Here 
is  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  is  come  to  offer  you  terms." 
At  hearing  this,  the  veterans  shuddered  with  horror ;  the 
regiment  of  Navarre  tore  their  colours  in  pieces,  and 
buried  them.  But  at  length  they  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  necessity;  and  the  whole  corps  laid  down  its  arms 
without  having  struck  a  blow. 

Such  was  this  famous  action,  which  in  France  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Hochstet,  and  by  the 
English  .and  Germans  by  that  of  Blenheim,  and  which 
was  fought  on  August  13, 1704.  The  victors  had  nearly 
five  thousand  killed  and  eight  thousand  wounded ;  the 
greatest  part  of  which  loss  fell  on  the  side  of  the  prince 
Eugene.  The  French  army  was  almost  entirely  cut  to 
pieces.  Of  sixty  thousand  men,  not  above  twenty  thou- 
sand could  be  collected  after  the  engagement. 

This  fatal  day  was  distinguished  by  the  loss  of  twenty 
thousand  men  killed,  and  fourteen  thousand  made  pri- 
soners ;  all  the  cannon,  a  prodigious  number  of  standards, 
colours,  tents,  and  equipages,  with  the  general  of  the 
army,  and  twelve  himdred  officers  of  note,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  runaways  dispersed  them- 
selves on  all  sides,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  leagues  of 
coimtry  were  lost  in  less  than  one  month.  The  whole 
electorate  of  Bavaria,  now  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the 
emperor,  experienced  all  the  severity  of  Austrian  resent- 
ment, and  ail  the  cruelties  of  a  rapacious  soldiery.  The 
Elector  in  his  way  to  Brussels,  whither  he  was  flying  for 
refuge,  met  with  his  brother  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  who, 
like  him,  was  driven  out  of  his  dominions ;  th^  embraced 
each  other  with  a  flood  of  tears.  The  court  of  Versailles, 
accustomed  to  continual  successes,  was  struck  with  asto- 
nishment and  confusion  at  this  reverse.  The  news  of  the 
defeat  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  made  on 
accoimt  of  the  birth  of  a  great  grandson  of  Louis  XIY. 
No  one  would  venture  to  acquaint  the  kin^  with  the  dis- 
agreeable truth.  At  length  Madame  de  Maintenon  under- 
took to  let  him  know  that  he  was  no  longer  invincible. 

Marlborough  was  rewarded  by  his  sovereign  and  the 
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parliament  with  a  splendid  palace  being  built  for  him,  and 
named  Blenheim  House,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  with  the  thanks  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  and  the  general  acclamation  of  the 
people ;  while  Addison  celebrated  him  in  a  poem.  The 
emperor  created  him  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  the  principauty  of  Mindelsheim. 


BEADING  LXX. 

BATTLE  OE  MALPLAQUET. 
1709. 

In  consequence  of  the  reverses  he  had  met  with,  Louis 
XIV.  made  proposals  for  peace  in  the  year  1709.  They 
were,  however,  rejected  by  the  allies,  and  others  sub- 
stituted so  humiliating  that  the  French  monarch  deter- 
mined to  fight  to  the  last  extremity,  rather  than  submit 
to  them. 

As  soon  as  the  conferences  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  were  broken  off,  the  allied  army,  amounting  to 
above  one  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded  by  prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  formed  on  the 
plains  of  Lisle.  Marshal  Yillars,  who  had  been  called 
to  the  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Flanders,  as  the 
last  support  of  his  sinking  country,  occupied  a  strong 
post  between  Couri^re  and  the  town  of  Betnune.  Those 
places  covered  his  two  wings,  and  he  was  defended  in 
front  by  the  villages  of  La  Basse  and  Pont-i-Vendin. 
By  this  position  of  his  army,  he  covered  the  towns 
of  Douay  and  Arras,  the  reduction  of  which  would 
have  opened  a  pa^isage  for  the  allies  into  the  heart  of 
France.  After  advancing  within  two  leagues  of  his  camp 
and  viewing  his  situation,  the  generals  of  the  confederates, 
not  judging  it  prudent  to  attack  him,  suddenly  drew  off 
their  troops,  and  sat  down  before  Toumav,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  ancient  cities  in  FLanders.  The 
citadel,  constructed  with  all  the  skill  of  Yauban,  was  yet 
stronger  than  the  town ;  but  with  so  much  vigour  and 
address  were  both  attacked,  that  the  place  itself  was 
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taken  in  twenty-one  days ;  while  the  chief  fortress,  into 
which  the  governor  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  his 
garrison,  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  the  end  of  a 
month. 

The  confederates  no  sooner  found  themselves  masters 
of  Toumay,  which  they  had  been  permitted  to  reduce 
without  any  annoyance  from  the  enemy,  than  they 
formed  the  design  of  besieging  Mons.  They  accordingly 
pursued  the  necessary  steps  for  that  purpose;  while 
V  ilkrs,  having  embraced  the  bold  resolution  of  protecting 
or  relieving  the  place,  passed  the  Scarpe,  and  encamped 
between  that  river  and  the  Scheldt.  Disappointed  in 
his  hopes  of  arriving  at  Mons  before  the  main  army  of 
the  aUies,  the  French  general  took  possession  of  a  strong 
camp,  about  a  league  from  the  invested  city,  and  resolved 
to  give  all  possible  disturbance  to  the  operations  of  the 
besiegers ;  his  right  extended  to  the  village  of  Malplaquet, 
which  lay  behind  the  extensive  and  impenetrable  wood  of 
Saart ;  his  left  was  covered  by  another  thick  wood ;  and 
his  centre  was  defended  by  three  lines  of  trenches,  drawn 
along  a  narrow  plain ;  the  whole  being  secured  by  a  for- 
tification of  trees,  which  had  been  cut  down  and  carried 
from  the  neighbouring  woods,  surrounded  with  all  their 
branches. 

The  generals  of  the  confederates,  much  elated  with 
past  success,  or  persuaded  that  Mons  could  not  be  taken 
without  dislodging  the  enemy,  resolved  to  attack  Villars 
in  that  strong  position,  although  his  army  was  little  in- 
ferior to  theirs,  each  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  combatants.  Yoltaire  affirms  that  the  army  of 
Yillars  did  not  exceed  eighty  thousand  fighting  men,  but 
perhaps  the  former  number  is  the  more  correct,  if  it  be 
considered  that  the  marshal  was  joined  by  Boufflers,  who 
stifled  all  rivalship  out  of  regard  to  his  country,  and  con- 
sented to  act  in  an  inferior  capacity,  though  he  was  the 
senior  commander.  In  consequence  of  the  above  deter- 
mination, the  allies  advanced  to  the  charge  early  in  the 
morning,  both  armies  having  prepared  themselves  for 
action  during  the  preceding  night.  The  British  troops 
were  opposed  to  the  left,  the  Dutch  to  the  right,  and  the 
Germans  to  the  centre  of  the  French  army.  Marshal 
Villars  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  and 
committed  the  charge  of  his  right  to  Boufflers.    After  an 
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awful  pause  of  almost  two  hours,  the  engagement  began ; 
and  the  firing,  in  a  moment,  extended  from  wing  to  wing. 
Few  battles,  in  any  age,  have  been  so  fierce  and  bloody, 
and  none,  since  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  war  by  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  have  been  so  well  and  so  long 
contested. 

The  British  troops,  led  on  by  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
having  passed  a  morass  deemed  impracticable,  attacked 
with  such  great  impetuosity  the  left  of  the  enemy, 
stationed  in  the  wood,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  plain  behind  it;  where  they  again  formed, 
and  renewed  their  efforts.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch,  under 
Count  Tilly  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  were  engaged  with 
the  right  of  the  French  army,  and,  advancing  in  three 
Lnes  to  the  entrenchments,  gave  and  received  a  terrible 
fire  for  the  space  of  an  hour ;  three  times  were  they  re- 
pulsed with  prodigious  slaughter,  and  three  times  were 
they  again  led  on  to  the  charge  by  their  gallant  com- 
manders, who  persisted  in  their  efforts  with  incredible 
perseverance  and  intrepidity.  Several  French  battalions 
being  thrown  into  disorder,  were  rallied  and  confirmed  in 
their  station  by  Marshal  Boufflers.  Enraged  at  this  un- 
expected obstinacy  of  the  French  in  both  wings,  and  per- 
ceiving that  Villars  had  weakened  his  centre  in  order  to 
support  his  left,  prince  Eugene  determined  to  attack, 
in  person,  the  entrenchments  in  front.  He  accordingly 
led  on  a  body  of  fresh  troops,  entered  the  enemy's  line, 
outflanked  a  regiment  of  French  guards,  and  obliged  them 
to  fly.  Marshal  YiUars,  in  hastening  to  support  his 
centre,  was  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field:  but 
Boufflers,  notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  continued 
obstinately  to  maintain  the  fight,  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  no  longer  sustain  the  united  efforts  of 
prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  showed 
that  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  perish,  made  so 
masterly  a  retreat  to  Valenciennes,  that  pursuit  was 
impossible. 

The  allies,  after  all  their  exertions,  gained  little  besides 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  that  they  purchased  with  the  lives 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  while  the  French  did  not  lose 
above  half  that  number.  It  was  indeed  a  victory,  but 
one  so  bloody  and  dearly  bought,  as  would  have  made  a 
repetition  of  it  fatal  to  the  confederacy.    So  imposing, 
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however,  is  the  mere  name  of  victory,  that  the  allies  were 
suffered  to  invest  Mons,  and  to  carry  on  their  operations 
without  the  smallest  disturbance.  The  surrender  of  that 
important  place  put  an  end  to  the  business  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Elanders. 


EBAJ)ING  LXXI. 


8A^ 


THS   PRETENDSBy  JAMES   STUABT. 

Died  1765. 

GFeoboe  I.,  elector  of  Hanover,  ascended  the  throne  of 
these  realms  in  August,  1714.  As  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting events  of  his  reign  is  the  attempt  of  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Stuart  line,  or  the  Pretender,  to  recover  the 
power  of  which  the  nation  had  justly  deprived  his  family, 
a  concise  account  of  this  enterprise  will  not  be  found 
devoid  of  instruction  and  interest. 

In  consequence  of  the  favourable  disposition  evinced  by 
Harley,  queen  Anne's  minister,  and  afterwards  Earl  of 
Oxford,  for  the  cause  of  her  brother,  the  Pretender,  that 
prince  was  encouraged  to  write  to  her.  He  represented 
to  her  the  affection  that  ought  to  subsist  between  two 
persons  so  nearly  related,  and  recalled  to  her  memory  her 
repeated  promises  to  their  common  parent.  "  To  you,'* 
said  he,  "  and  to  you  alone,  I  wish  to  owe  eventually  the 
throne  of  my  fathers.  The  voice  of  Q-od,  and  of  nature, 
is  loud  in  your  ear ;  the  preservation  of  our  family,  the 
preventing  of  intestine  wars,  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
country,  combine  to  require  you  to  rescue  me  from 
affliction,  and  yourself  from  misery.  Though  restrained 
bv  your  difficult  situation,  I  can  form  no  doubt  of  your 
preferring  a  brother,  the  last  male  of  an  ancient  line,  to 
the  remotest  relation  (Q-eorge,  elector  of  Hanover)  we 
have  in  the  world.  Neither  vou  nor  the  nation  has 
received  any  injury  at  my  hands ;  therefore,  madam,  as 
you  tender  your  honour  and  happiness — as  you  love  your 
family — as  you  revere  the  memory  of  your  father — as  you 
regard  the  welfare  and  safety  of  a  great  people,  I  conjure 
you  to  meet  me  in  this  friendly  way  ot  composing  our 
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difference !  The  happiness  of  both  depends  upon  your 
determination.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  deliver  me 
from  the  reproach  that  invariably  follows  unfortunate 
princes,  and  to  render  your  own  memory  dear  to 
posterity." 

But  all  the  efforts  of  the  Pretender  to  alter  the  succes- 
sion as  established  by  law  proved  unavailing,  and  on  the 
death  of  queen  Anne,  the  elector  of  Hanover  ascended  the 
throne.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  further  embarrassed 
the  Pretender's  affairs ;  lor  altho^h  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who,  in  contradiction  to  the  will  ff^ the  deceased  monarch, 
was  appointed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  regent  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  affected  privately  to  espouse 
the  interests  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  yet  the  exhausted 
state  of  France,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  own 
authority  against  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  induced 
him  publicly  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  to  take,  though  with 
seeming  reluctance,  all  the  steps  pointed  out  by  the  Earl 
of  Btair,  for  defeating  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  indigent 
representative  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart  did  not 
relinquish  his  hopes  of  a  crown;  nor  did  his  partisans, 
either  in  England  or  Scotland,  abate  of  their  ardour  in 
his  cause.  The  Highlanders,  especially,  were  eager  to 
take  arms,  and  entreated  the  Pretender  to  place  himself 
at  their  head,  or  at  least  to  permit  them  to  rise  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  just  rights. 

The  frequent  wars  among  the  different  Highland  clans, 
and  the  active  life  which  these  people  led  in  time  of 
peace,  when  they  were  entirely  employed  in  hunting  or 
herding  their  cattle,  habituated  them  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  hardened  them  to  the  endurance  of  toil,  without 
greatly  wasting  their  bodily  strength,  or  destroying  their 
native  agility.  Their  ancient  miStary  weapons,  in  con- 
junction with  a  target,  were  a  broadsword  tor  cutting  or 
thrusting  at  a  distance;  and  a  dirk  or  dagger,  for 
stabbing  in  close  fight.  To  these,  when  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  firearms,  they  added  a  musket, 
which  was  laid  aside  in  battle  after  the  first  discharge. 
They  occasionally  carried  also  a  pair  of  pistols,  which 
were  fired  as  soon  as  the  musket  was  discharged,  and 
thrown  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as  a  prelude  to  the  havoc 
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of  the  broadsword ;  this  formidable  weapon  was  mstantly 
brandished  by  every  arm,  gleaming  like  the  coruscations 
of  lightning,  to  infuse  terror  into  the  heart,  and  conquer 
the  eye  of  the  foe,  and  which  fell  on  the  head  or  on  the 
target  of  an  antagonist  with  the  shock  of  thunder.  Want 
of  perseverance  and  of  union,  however,  ^nerally  rendered 
the  efforts  of  the  clans,  as  a  body,  abortive,  notwithstand- 
ing their  prowess  in  combat,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
disgrace  or  being  routed  by  an  inferior  number  of  regular 
troops. 

The  dress  of  the  Highlanders  was  well  suited  to  their 
arms,  to  their  moist,  mountainous  country,  and  to  their 
mode  of  life.  Instead  of  breeches,  they  wore  a  light 
woollen  garment  called  the  kilt,  which  came  as  low  as  the 
knee ;  a  thick  cloth  jacket ;  a  worsted  plaid,  six  yards  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth,  wrapped  loosely  round  the 
body,  the  upper  fold  of  which  rested  on  the  left  shoulder, 
leaving  the  right  arm  at  liberty.  In  battle  they  commonly 
threw  away  the  plaid,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make 
their  movements  with  more  celerity,  and  their  strokes 
with  greater  force.  They  fought,  not  in  ranks,  but  in 
separate,  condensed,  and  firm  bands. 

Such  were  the  people  who,  under  their  numerous  chief- 
tains, had  formed  a  regular  confederacy,  and  were  zealous 
for  the  restoration  of  the  family  of  Stuart  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.  Strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
hereditary  descent  of  the  crown,  they  could  form  no  con- 
ception of  a  parliamentary  right  to  alter  the  order  of 
succession,  from  political  considerations.  It  contradicted 
all  their  ideas  of  kingship,  and  even  of  clanship.  They 
therefore  thought  themselves  bound,  by  a  sacred  and  in- 
dispensable obligation,  to  reinstate  in  his  lineal  inheritance 
the  excluded  prince,  or  to  perish  in  the  bold  attempt. 

The  Pretender's  southern  friends  were  no  less  hberal 
in  their  professions  of  zeal  in  his  cause.  They  pressed 
him  to  land  in  the  west  of  England,  where  his  person 
would  be  as  safe,  they  a£Brmed,  as  in  Scotland,  and  where 
he  would  find  all  other  things  more  favourable  to  his 
views,  although  they  had  yet  taken  no  decisive  measures 
for  a  general  msurrection ;  though  they  still  continued  to 
represent  arms  and  foreign  troops  as  necessary  to  such 
a  step,  and  were  told  that  he  was  not  only  incapable  of 
furnishing  them  with  either,  but  assured  that  he  could  not 
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bring  with  him  so  many  men  as  would  be  able  to  protect 
him  against  the  peace-officers. 

To  compose  the  spirit  of  the  Highlanders,  who  seemed 
to  fear  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  business  of  restoring 
their  king  should  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  the 
honour  appropriated  to  others,  they  were  informed  that 
the  Pretender  desired  to  have  the  rising  of  his  iriends  in 
England  and  Scotland  so  adjusted  that  thej  might,  in 
strict  concert,  assist  each  other;  and  that  it  was  very 
much  to  be  wished  that  all  hostilities  in  Scotland  could 
be  suspended,  until  the  English  were  ready  to  take  arms. 
A  memorial,  drawn  up  b^  the  duke  of  Berwick,  had  been 
already  sent  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  the  Jacobites  (par- 
tisans  of  James,  the  father  of  the  ^Pretender)  in  England, 
representing  the  unreasonableness  of  desiring  the  Pre- 
tender to  laiid  among  them,  before  they  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  support  him.  They  were  now  requested  to  con- 
sider seriously  whether  they  were  yet  in  such  a  condition ; 
and  were  assured  that,  as  soon  as  an  intimation  to  that 

D)ose  should  be  given,  and  the  time  and  place  of  his 
ing  fixed,  the  Pretender  was  ready  to  put  himself  at 
their  head.  They  named  as  a  landing-place  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Plymouth,  and  said  they  hoped  the  western 
counties  were  in  a  good  posture  to  receive  the  king ;  but 
they  offered  no  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  force  they 
could  bring  into  the  field,  or  the  dependence  that  might 
be  placed  on  the  persons  who  had  engaged  to  rise. 

This,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  justly  observes,  was  not  the 
answer  of  men  who  knew  what  they  were  about.  Greater 
precision  was  surely  necessaiy  in  dictating  a  message  that 
was  expected  to  be  followed  by  such  important  conse- 
quences. The  duke  of  Ormond,  however,  set  out  from 
Paris,  and  the  Pretender,  from  his  temporary  residence  at 
Bar,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,  in  order  to  join  their 
common  friends.  Some  agents  were  sent  to  the  west, 
some  to  the  north  of  England,  and  others  to  London,  to 
give  notice  that  both  were  on  their  way.  Their  routes 
also  were  so  directed,  that  Ormond  was  to  sail  from  the 
coast  of  Normandy  a  few  days  before  the  Pretender 
arrived  at  St.  Male,  to  which  place  the  duke  was  to  send 
immediate  notice  of  his  landing,  and  of  the  prospect  of 
success. 
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BEADING  LXXII. 

THB  FBBTEITDXB,  JAMSS  STUABT. 
Died  1765. 
But  the  Pretei^der's  imprudence,  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  English  government,  defeated  the  designs  of  his 
adherents  in  the  west,  and  hroke,  in  its  infancy,  the 
force  of  a  rebellion  which  threatened  to  deluge  the 
kingdom  in  blood.  Governed  by  priests  and  women,  he 
had  unwisely  given,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  a 
secret  order  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  already  appointed  his 
commander-in-chief  for  Scotland,  to  go  immediately  into 
that  kingdom,  and  to  take  up  arms.  Mar,  who  had  been 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  and  who  had  great  influence  in  the  Highlands,  did 
not  hesitate  one  moment  to  obey.  He  instantly  lefb 
London,  attended  by  Lieutenant-general  Hamilton,  who 
had  long  served  with  distinction  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
and  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  own  country,  having  assem- 
bled about  three  hundred  of  his  friends  and  vassals,  he 
proclaimed  the  Pretender,  under  the  name  of  James  VIII. 
of  Scotland,  and  set  up  his  standard  at  Braemar,  on  Sep- 
tember 9, 1715,  summoning  all  good  subjects  to  join  him, 
in  order  to  restore  their  rightfi3  sovereign  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  deliver  the  nation  from  the  tyranny 
of  George,  duke  of  Brunswick,  usurper  of  the  British 
monarchy.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  a  declaration  by 
which  it  was  followed,  Mar  was  soon  joined  by  the  Mar- 
quesses of  Huntley  and  Tullibardine,  the  Earls  Mareschal 
and  Southesk,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  clans. 
With  their  assistance,  he  was  able  in  a  few  weeks  to 
collect  about  nine  thousand  men,  well  armed  and 
accoutred.  He  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Perth, 
where  he  established  his  head-quarters,  and  made  himself 
master  of  almost  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies 
beyond  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

This  was  great  and  rapid  success;  but  the  duke  of 
Argyle  had  already  received  orders  to  march  against  the 
rebels,  with  all  the  forces  of  North  Britain ;  and  the  Pre- 
tender's affairs  hadsufrered,inthe  meantime,  an  irreparable 
injury  in  another  quarter.    The  jealousy  of  government 
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being  roused  by  the  precipitate  insurrection  of  Mar,  the 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  Duplin,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  and  other  Jacobite  leaders,  who  had 
agreed  to  raise  the  "West  of  England,  were  taken  into 
custody  on  suspicion.  The  whole  plan  of  a  rebellion,  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  was  disconcerted :  the  gentry 
were  intimidated,  the  people  overawed,  so  that  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  when  he  landed,  was  denied^i  night's  lodging 
in  a  country  where  he  expected  to  head  an  army  and  re- 
establish a  king.  He  returned  to  France  with  the  dis- 
couraging intelligence ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  that 
carried  hun  could  be  refitted^  astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
he  made  a  second  attempt  to  land  in  the  same  part  of  the 
island.  What  he  could  propose,  by  this  second  attempt, 
his  best  friends  could  never  comprehend :  and  they  were 
of  opinion,  that  a  storm,  in  which  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  cast  away,  and  which  forced  him  back  to  the  French 
coast,  saved  him  from  a  yet  greater  peril — that  of  perish- 
ing on  the  scaffold. 

The  Pretender's  affairs  wore  a  less  un£a.vourable  aspect, 
for  a  time,  in  the  North  of  England.  Mr.  Poster,  a  gen- 
tleman of  some  influence  in  Northumberland,  with  the 
Lords  Derwentwater,  Widdrington,  and  other  Jacobite 
leaders,  there  took  up  arms,  and  assembled  a  considerable 
force.  But  as  their  troops  consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry, 
they  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  send  them  a  reinforce- 
ment of  infantry.  This  request  was  readily  complied 
with.  Brigadier  Mackintosh  was  ordered  to  join  them 
with  eighteen  hundred  Highlanders.  In  the  mean  time, 
having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Newcastle,  and  being 
informed  that  Mackintosh  nad  already  crossed  the  Forth, 
they  marched  forward  to  meet  him.  On  their  wav,  they 
were  joined  bjr  a  body  of  horse,  under  the  Earls  of  Cam- 
wath  and  Wmtoun,  the  Yiscount  Kenmuir,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  They  passed  the  Tweed  at  Kelso; 
and  when  they  had  formed  a  junction  with  Mackintosh,  a 
council  of  war  was  called,  to  deliberate  on  their  future 
proceedings. 

In  this  council  little  unanimity  could  be  expected,  and 
4IS  little  was  found.  To  march  immediately  towards  the 
.west  of  Scotland,  and  press  the  .duke  of  Argyle  on  one 
side,  while  the  Earl  of  Mar  attacked  him  on  the  other, 
.seemed  the  most  rational  plan;  as  a  victory  over  that 
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tableman,  which  they  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  obtain, 
would  have  put  the  pretender  at  once  in  possession  of  all 
North  Britain.  Such  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Wintoun,  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  Scottish  leaders ;  but 
the  English  insisted  on  repassing  the  Tweed,  and  attack- 
ing General  Carpenter,  who  had  been  sent  with  only  nine 
hundred  horse,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Northumber- 
land. 

Erom  an  impatient  spirit,  mingled  with  natural  jealousy, 
the  rebels  adopted  neither  of  these  plans,  nor  embraced 
any  fixed  resolution.  The  English  insurgents  persisted 
in  their  refusal  to  penetrate  into  Scotland.  Many 
of  the  Highlanders,  equally  obstinate,  attempted  in  dis- 
gust to  find  their  w&j  home ;  and  the  remamder  reluc- 
tantly accompanied  JVJuEu^kintosh  and  Poster,  who  entered 
England  by  the  western  border,  leaving  General  Carpenter 
on  the  left. 

'  These  leaders  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Penrith,  Ken- 
dal, and  Lancaster,  to  Preston,  where  they  were  in  hopes 
of  increasing  their  numbers  by  the  rising  of  the  Catholics 
of  Lancashire.  But  before  they  could  receive  any  con- 
siderable accession  of  strength,  or  erect  proper  works  for 
the  defence  of  the  town,  they  were  informed  that  General 
Wilkes  was  ready  to  invest  it  with  six  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  one  battalion  of  infantry.  They  now  pre- 
pared themselves  for  resistance,  and  repelled  the  first 
attack  of  the  king's  troops  with  vigour ;  but  Wilkes  being 
joined  the  next  day  by  three  regiments  of  dragoons,  under 
General  Carpenter,  the  rebels,  lost  aU  heart,  and  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  November  14ith.  Several  reduced 
officers,  found  to  have  been  in  arms  against  their 
sovereign,  were  immediately  shot  as  deserters,  the  nobles 
and  gentlemen  were  sent  prisoners  to  London  and  com* 
mitted  to  the  Tower ;  while  the  common  men  were  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Chester,  and  other  secujre  places  in 
the  country. 

The  day  before  the  rebellion  in  England  was  extin- 
guished by  the  surrender  of  Foster  and  his  associates  at 
Preston,  the  rebels  in  Scotland  received  a  severe  shock 
from  the  royal  troops.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  after  having 
wasted  his  time  in  forming  his  army,  with  unnecessary 
pajrade^  at  Perth,  resolved  to  march  into  England  and 
join  his  southern  friends.   With  this  view  he  advanced  ta 
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Auchterarder,  where  he  reviewed  his  forces,  and  halted  a 
day,  before  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Forth.  The  duke 
of  Argyle,  who  lay  on  the  southern  side  of  that  river, 
instead  of  waiting  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  rebels, 
marched  over  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  as  soon  as  he  was 
informed  of  their  intention,  and  encamped  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  with  his  left  to  the  village  of 
Dumblaine,  and  his  right  towards  Sheriffmuir.  His  army 
scarcely  exceeded  a  third  part  of  the  number  of  the  rebel 
host ;  but  he  did  not  despair  of  success.  On  the  apnroach 
of  the  enemy,  finding  himself  outflanked,  and  in  oanger 
of  being  surrounded,  he  altered  the  disposition  and 
arrangements  which  he  had  previously  made,  and  took 
possession  of  an  eminence  to  the  north-east  of  DUmblaine. 
In  consequence  of  this  movement,  which  was  attended 
with  some  degree  of  confusion,  the  left  wing  of  the  royal 
army  fell  in  with  the  centre  of  the  rebels,  composed  of  the 
clans,  headed  by  Glengary,  the  captain  of  Clanronald,  Sir 
John  Maclean,  Campbell  of  Qlenlyon,  Gordon  of  Glen- 
bucket,  and  other  chieftains.  The  combat  was  fierce  and 
bloody,  and  the  Highlanders  seemed  at  one  time  discou* 
raged  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  leaders,  when  Glengary, 
waving  his  bonnet,  and  crying  aloud,  "  Eevenge !  re- 
venge !"  they  rushed  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  of 
the  king's  troops,  pushed  aside  the  bavonets  with  their 
targets,  and  made  great  havoc  with  their  broadswords. 
The  left  wing  of  the  royal  army  was  quickly  broken  and 
routed.  Whetham,  who  commanded  it,  fled  to  Stirling, 
declaring  that  all  was  lost. 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  conducted,  in 
person,  the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army,  consisting  chiefly 
of  horse,  had  defeated  the  left  of  the  rebels,  and  pursued 
them  with  great  slaughter  as  far  as  the  river  Allen,  in 
which  many  of  them  were  drowned.  This  pursuit,  how- 
ever, though  hot,  was  by  no  means  rapid.  The  rebels, 
notwithstanding  their  habitual  dread  of  cavalry,  the  shock 
of  which  their  manner  of  fighting  rendered  them  little 
able  to  resist,  frequently  made  a  stand,  and  endeavoured 
to  renew  the  combat;  and  if  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
remained  with  the  victorious  part  of  his  army,  had 
possessed  only  a  moderate  share  of  military  talents, 
Argyle  would  never  have  dared  to  revisit  the  field  of 
battle.     He  might  even  have  been  overpowered  by 
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numbers,  and  cut  off  by  one  body  of  the  rebels,  when 
&tigued  with  combating  the  other.  But  no  such  attempt 
being  made,  and  the  advantage  gained  over  his  left  wing 
not  being  properly  improved,  tne  duke  returned  trium- 
phant, to  the  scene  of  action ;  and  Mar,  who  had  taken 
post  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  about  five  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  his  army,  not  only  forebore  to  molest  the  king's 
troops,  but  retired  in  the  night,  and  hastened  to  Perth. 
In  the  morning,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  been  joined 
by  the  remains  of  his  left  wing,  perceiving  that  the  rebels 
had  saved  him  the  trouble  of  dislodging  them,  drew  off 
his  army  towards  Stirling,  carrying  off  the  enemy's 
artillery,  bread-waggons,  and  many  persons  of  distinction. 

This  battle,  though  not  in  itseli  decisive,  proved  fatal 
in  its  consequences  to  the  affairs  of  the  Pretender  in 
Scotland.  Lord  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the  Frazers,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  join  the  rebels,  now  declared  for  the 
established  government,  and  seized  the  important  port  of 
Inverness,  from  which  he  drove  Sir  Jolm  Mackenzie ; 
while  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  had  hitherto  been 
overawed,  appeared  openly  in  the  same  cause.  Against 
these  noblemen.  Mar  detached  the  Marquis  of  Huntley 
and  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  with  their  numerous  vassals. 
But  the  rebel  chiefs,  instead  of  coming  to  immediate  ac- 
tion, suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  with  negotiations ; 
and  both,  after  some  hesitation,  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance under  king  Greorge.  The  Marquis  of  Tullibardine 
also  withdrew  from  the  rebel  army,  in  order  to  defend 
his  own  country  against  the  friends  of  government ; 
and  the  clans,  disgusted  at  their  ill  success,  dispersed, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  with  their  usual  want  of  per- 
severance. 

The  Pretender,  who  had  hitherto  resisted  every  solici- 
tation to  come  over,  took  the  unaccountable  resolution,  in 
this  desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  of  landing  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  He  accordingly  set  sail  from  Dunkirk  in  a 
small  vessel,  and  arrived  at  Peterhead,  December  22nd, 
attended  only  by  six  gentlemen.  He  was  met  at  Fette- 
rosse  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  conducted  to  Perth.  There 
a  regular  council  was  formed,  and  a  day  fixed  for  his  coro- 
nation at  Scone ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  all  thoughts 
of  that  vain  ceremony,  by  the  approach  of  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  having  Seen  reinforced  with  six  thousand 
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Dutch  auxiliaries,  advanced  towards  Perth,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rigour  of  the  season. 

As  that  town  had  no  other  fortification  than  a  simple 
wall,  and  was  otherwise  unprovided  for  a  siege,  the  king's 
troops  took  possession  of  it  without  resistance,  1716. 
Mar  and  the  Pretender  had  retired  to  Montrose,  and 
seeing  no  prospect  of  better  fortune,  they  embarked  for 
France  with  the  Earl  of  Melfort  and  other  men  of  rank. 
Gfeneral  Gordon  and  Earl  Mareschal  proceeded  north- 
ward with  the  main  body  of  the  rebels,  hj  a  march  so 
rapid  as  to  elude  pursuit.  Many  who  did  not  expect 
pardon  embarked  at  Aberdeen  for  the  continent.  Hie 
common  people  were  conducted  to  the  hills  of  Badenoch, 
and  there  quietly  dismissed.  The  whole  country  submitted 
to  the  duke  of  Argyle. 


BEADING  LXXIII. 

PSTIB  THE   GBEAT,   OF   BUSSIA. 

Bom  1672— Died  1726. 

The  history  of  Europe,  perhaps  of  the  world,  cannot 
produce  a  more  extraordinary  character  than  the  illus- 
trious subject  of  the  present  Keading.  The  reputation  of 
the  conqueror,  whose  sole  delight  is  to  be  the  thunder- 
bolt of  war,  lives  only  in  the  interested  applause  and 
admiration  of  his  own  age ;  while  the  memory  of  the 
father  of  his  country  is  immortal. 

Peter,  deservedly  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bom  on  the 
11th  June,  1672,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  czar 
Alexis  Michaeloviche,  and  consequently  grandson  of  the 
illustrious  head  of  the  Eomanpff  dynasty.  Peter's  infancy 
was  beset  with  dangers. 

When  the  mild  Theodore  died  vnthout  offspring,  Ivan 
and  Peter,  his  two  brothers,  might  properly  be  considered 
the  two  most  natural  candidates  to  the  vacant  throne. 
The  former  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year  when  the 
throne  was  thus  left  unoccupied.  But  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion blasted  the  vigour  both  of  his  mind  and  body.  His 
brother  Peter,  whose  mother  was  Natalia^  the  second  wife 
of  his  father  Alexis,  was  yet  an  infant. 
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The  coQBtaat  illnees  of  the  elder  prince  urged  the 
boyards  (noblemen)  to  exalt  Peter  to  the  throae  of  his 
iuacestors;  to  which  arrangement  the  mild  Ivan  submitted 
without  reluctance ;  but  not  so  bis  eldest  sister  Sophia ; 
who,  enraged  and  disappointed  at  this  electioii  of  her  step- 
brother Peter,  gained  over  the  strelitzes  {Eueeian guards), 
by  whose  means  the  injured  Ivan  was  restored  to  his  lost 
prerogative  of  birth. 

Sophia  and  her  iavourite  G-ulitzin,  emboldened  by  the 
support  and  protection  of  the  strelitzes,  whom  they 
gorged  with  the  spoils  of  those  boyards  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Peter,  took  possession  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  which  they  held  until  the  year  1689. 

At  this  period,  Peter,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  dis* 
played  the  first  dawnings  of  that  undaunted  firmness 
which  characterized  his  maturer  years ;  and  his  decision, 
not  less  than  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  Sophia  of  her  unjust  power.  That 
princess,  after  vainly  attempting  to  escape  into  Poland, 
was  arrested  and  conducted  to  the  Devitehee,  a  nunnery, 
where  she  ended  her  days,  in  all  the  misery  consequent 
upon  blighted  ambition. 

Our  present  object  being  to  exhibit  Peter  rather  in 
his  private  than  public  capacity,  we  shall  pass  over  the 
chief  political  events  of  his  reign,  in  order  to  consider  him 
more  at  length  in  his  domesticity. 

The  mansion  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  repose 
himself  after  he  had  laid  the  foundationli  of  St,  Petersburg, 
was  a  wooden  cottage.  This  humble  dwelling  of  a  power- 
ful prince  has  since  been  covered  by  a  brick  building 
standing  on  arches,  in  order  to  preserve  it  as  a  memoriid 
of  its  ifiustrious  occupant.  Tne  whole  stock  of  roval 
moveables  was  confined  to  a  bed,  table,  compass,  a  few 
books,  and  papers. 

The  royal  table  was  always  served  at  one ;  and  in  the 
choice  of  his  dishes  he  was  not  less  distinguished  from  the 
poorest  of  his  subjects,  than  by  the  splendour  of  his  attire. 
His  ordinary  food  consisted  of  soup,  with  sour  crout, 
which  the  Eussians  call  ehtohiy  gruel,  lampreys,  cold  roast 
meat  seasoned,  pickled  cucumbers,  or  salted  lemons,  and 
pig  with  sour  cream  for  sauce ;  while  Linnibourg  cheese 
was  uncommonly  agreeable  to  his  plebeian  appetite.  But 
he  compensated  for  this  hasty  and  frugal  dumer  by  such 
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copious  draughts  of  French  and  Hungarian  wines,  and  of 
the  strong  liquors  of  his  country,  that  his  guests  might 
easily  perceive  that  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  observ- 
ing the  laws  of  sobriety. 

It  was  the  invariable  maxim  of  the  czars  to  give  their 
first  audience  to  ambassadors  with  every  circumstance  of 
pomp  which  mi^ht  display  the  greatness  of  the  empire. 
The  unceremonious  Peter  presented  himself  to  these  re- ' 
presentatives  of  their  sovereigns,  without  the  smallest 
attention  to  any  of  the  rules  prescribed  by  courtly  etiquette. 
It  was  his  constant  saying  that  they  were  sent  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  not  to  his  halls  or  palaces.  One 
instance  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  in  this  respect 
his  actions  perfectly  corresponded  with  his^  words. 

When  the  grand  marshal  and  ambassador  of  the 
Prussian  court,  Pnntz,  wished  to  present  his  credentiab 
to  the  conqueror  of  the  renowned  Charles — to  the  ruler  of 
an  immense  empire,  he  was  conducted  on  board  of  an  un- 
finished ship.  Unaccustomed  to  such  little  ceremony,  he 
demanded  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Bussian 
emperor.  The  attendants  pointed  to  a  man  who  was 
actively  employed  in  attaching  some  ropes  to  the  top  of  a 
mast.  Peter,  for  such  was  the  dexterous  sailor,  on  recog- 
nising the  ambassador,  called  on  him  to  ascend  the  shrouds, 
but  the  astonished  and  stately  Prussian  pleaded  his  in- 
ability to  perform  so  new  and  dangerous  a  task,  upon  which 
the  alert  monarch  then  instantly  descended,  and  held  a 
conference  with  him  on  deck. 

The  unlimited  obedienqe  which  Peter  exacted  from  his 
subjects,  had  so  entirely  excluded  from  his  ears  every  word 
which  militated  against  duty  and  homage,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  confound  the  independence  of  foreign 
ministers  with  the  servility  of  his  people,  and  to  expect 
from  their  courtesy  a  similar  acquiescence  in  his  caprices. 
One  day,  this  proncient  in  navigation  proposed  to  them 
an  aquatic  excursion  firom  St.  Petersburg  to  Croustadt. 
The  ambassadors  assembled  in  a  Dutch  packet-boat,  which 
sailed  along  with  its  illustrious  freight  under  the  guidance 
of  the  scientific  emperor.  Before  they  had  measured  half 
their  voyage,  a  strong  wind  blew  from  the  west,  a  slight 
mist  was  perceived,  and  a  black  cloud  gathered  at  a 
distance  in  the  horizon.  The  experience  of  the  royal 
pilot  predicted  the  approach  of  a  storm ;  and  his  nautical 
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judgment  was  not  deceived.  Its  appearance  presently 
became  dreadfal,  while  the  livid  glare  of  lightning,  and  the 
tremendous  peals  of  thunder,  did  not  serve  to  pacify  the 
terrors  of  the  diplomatic  crew.  One  of  them,  whom  we 
may  suppose  to  oe  the  least  familiar  with  these  terrific 
scenes,  conjured  the  emperor,  with  every  sign  of  fear,  to 
hasten  towards  the  land.  "  I  beseech  your  majesty,"  ex- 
claimed the  angry  and  terrified  ambassador,  "  to  return 
to  St.  Petersburg  or  to  Peterhoff,  which  is  still  nearer,  and 
to  remember  that  the  object  of  my  mission  to  Eussia  was 
not  to  be  drowned :  for  if  I  perish  here  (and  the  present 
prospect  shows  me  no  other  destiny),  your  majesty  must 
be  responsible  to  my  master  for  the  loss  of  his  represen- 
tative." "  Sir,"  replied  the  emjeror,  with  an  unconsoling 
and  mortifying  pleasantry,  "if  you  are  drowned,  we 
must  all  share  the  same  fate,  and  then  none  will  remain 
to  account  to  your  court  for  the  untimely  end  of  your 
excellency." 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  czar  was  unfeel- 
ing, impatient,  furious  under  the  influence  of  passion,  and 
a  slave  to  his  own  arbitrary  will:  hence  he  was  shamefully 
prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  and  never  endeavoured 
to  identify  their  ease  or  happiness  with  his  glory  and 
personal  greatness.  He  seemed  to  think  that  they  were 
formed  solely  for  his,  not  he  for  their,  aggrandizement. 
His  savage  ferocity  turned  itself  even  against  his  own 
blood.  Alexis  (his  onlv  son  by  his  first  wife)  having  led 
an  abandoned  course  of  life,  and  discovered  an  inclination 
'  to  obstruct  his  favourite  plan  of  civilization,  he  compelled 
him  to  sign,  in  1718,  a  solemn  renunciation  of  his  right  to 
the  crown ;  and  afterwards  assembled  an  extraordinary 
court,  consisting 'of  the  principal  Eussian  nobility  and 
clergy,  who  condemned  that  unhappy,  though  seemingly 
weak  and  dissolute  prince,  to  suffer  death,  but  without 
describing  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  inflicted.  The 
event,  however,  took  place,  for  Alexis  was  suddenly 
seized  with  strong  convulsions,  and  expired  soon  after  the 
dreadful  sentence  was  announced  to  him ;  but  whether  in 
consequence  of  the  agony  occasioned  by  such  alarming 
intelligence,  or  by'other  means,  is  uncertain. 

The  death  of  the  czarowitz  (eldest  son  of  the  czar), 

'  whatever  might  be  its  cause,  was  soon  followed  by  that  of 

young  Peter,  his  favourite  son  by  Catherine,  whom  the 
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emperor,  on  the  renunciation  of  Alexifl,  had  ordered  his 
Bubjects  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  to  acknowledge  as 
lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  "  by  oath  before  the  holy  altar, 
upon  the  holy  gospels,  kissing  the  cross." 

So  great  was  his  distress  at  this  event,  that,  while  it 
lasted,  Eussia  remained  without  a  sovereign,  the  senate 
without  a  magistrate,  and  the  army  without  a  chief,  to 
execute  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  state.  Catherine, 
although  tenderly  alive  to  the  feelings  of  mother  and  vrife, 
refused  to  indulge  her  grief  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
interest,  and  tried  every  gentle  art  to  ffain  admittance 
to  her  husband.  But  finding  all  her  K>rmer  influence 
absorbed  in  the  vortex  of  this  domestic  misfortune,  as  a 
last  resource  she  applied  to  the  sage  and  decisive  councils 
of  Dolgoroukof  for  assistance.  The  senator  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  her  grief,  by  the  assimince  that  on  the  morrow 
she  should  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  emperor 
again  return  to  the  various  and  important  duties  of  his 
vast  empire.  At  an  early  hour  he  repaired  to  the  chamber 
of  the  msconsolate  czar ;  several  loud  knocks  announced 
his  visit ;  but  the  silence  which  reigned  around  the  for- 
bidden apartment,  might  have  tempted  him  to  believe  him- 
self in  the  mansion  of  the  dead,  rather  than  in  the  impe- 
rial palace  of  Feterhoff.  Determined  to  break  in  upon 
his  privacy,  he  called  on  this  terrible  monarch,  with  an 
authoritative  voice,  to  open  the  door ;  and  on  his  refusal, 
he  threatened  to  enter  nis  chamber  by  force.  "  If,"  ex- 
claimed the  enraged  monarch,  *'  I  do  open  it,  my  first 
command  shall  be  for  you  to  suffer  death  for  this  presump- 
tion.' '  But  when  the  door  was  thrown  back,  the  dignified 
firmness  of  this  patriotic  subject  struck  a  fear  into  him, 
which  banished  all  thoughts  of  his  tyrannical  intention. 
'*  I  come,"  said  the  intrepid  nobleman, "  to  demand  whom 
we  shall  nominate  as  emperor,  since  you  affect  to  renounce 
all  the  duties  attachea  to  that  e^ted  station."  The 
conquered  czar  embraced  his  friend,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Dolgoroukof  seized  the  favourable  moment,  conducted  him 
to  Ms  joyful  empress,  and  introduced  the  senate  to  him, 
who  were  graciously  invited  to  dinner,  everv  intention  of 
retirement  being  henceforth  banished  from  nis  mind. 

The*  vigorous  mind  of  Peter  had  invariably  laboured  to 
convince  his  subjects,  that  superstition  does  not  open  the 
passage  to  the  seat  of  eternal  happiness.    He  was,  there- 
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fore,  the  decided  and  unforgiving  foe  to  all  those  imposi- 
tions, which  were  expressly  designed  to  cajole  and  inname 
the  superstitious  passions  of  the  vulgar. 

The  same  good  sense  of  Peter,  which  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  from  the  contagious 
breath  of  superstition,  wisely  resolved  that  her  timid 
suggestions  should  never  undermine  the  foundations  of 
justice.  It  was  the  invariable  and  absurd  custom  of  the 
ancient  czars,  whenever  their  greatness  was  humbled  by 
the  hand  of  sickness,  to  order  the  gates  of  the  prisons  to 
be  thrown  open  to  robbers  and  murderers  sentenced  to 
death,  under  the  vain  hope  that  their  impious  pravers 
might  arrest  the  stroke  oi  fate.  The  superstition  of  the 
criminal  judge  wished  Peter  to  follow  this  example. 
**  What,"  said  the  enlightened  prince,  in  a  faint  but  com- 
posed tone  of'  voice,  "  if  Gtoa  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
supplications  of  my  virtuous  subjects,  can  you  suppose 
that  my  malady  will  be  abated  by  the  liberation  and 
prayers  of  these  assassins  P  But  depart,  and  let  sentence 
be  passed  to-morrow  on  these  malefactors ;  for  if  anything 
can  incline  heaven  to  avert  the  impending  danger,  it  will 
be  the  execution  of  their  just  sentence.** 

The  year  1725  witnessed  the  close  of  the  life  of  this 
extraordinary  monarch.  Among  the  various  festivals 
which  the  superstition  of  Russia  celebrated  with  peculiar 
honour,  the  benediction  of  the  waters  may  be  classed 
among  the  most  solemn  and  magnificent.  As  often  as 
this  important  day  returned,  which  it  did  in  a  season  of  the 
year  little  favourable  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  ill- 
ness, the  priests  approached  the  river  with  all  imaginable 
pomp,  broke  the  ice,  blessed  the  water,  and  baptized  the 
infants.  All  the  regiments  in  the  capital  paraded  in 
silent  order  on  the  ice,  nor  did  it  unfrequently  happen 
(such  was  the  severity  of  the  weather  on  this  holy  day) 
that  the  limbs  of  the  soldiers  were  frozen.  Custoi^ 
prescribed  the  attendance  of  the  monarch  at  this  ancient 
and  imposing  ceremony.  A  violent  cold  was  the  conse- 
quence of  Peter's  visit,  who  already  laboured  under  a 
severe  and  virulent  disease.  The  heat  of  his  fever  in- 
creased the  pain  incidental  to  the  malady  which  afflicted 
him ;  and  after  ten  days  it  had  acquired  such  a  fatal 
ascendancy  over  his  strength,  as  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of 
medical  skill.    He  himseS'  felt  that  the  hour  was  rapidly 
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approaching  when  he  must  bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to 
that  country,  the  promotion  of  whose  fame  and  pros- 
perity was  the  great  incentive  to  all  his  labours. 

The  last  broken  words  which  he  uttered  intimated  his 
wish  to  behold  the  princess  Anne,  the  issue  of  his  second 
marriage,  to  whom  he  intended  to  dictate  his  last  com- 
mands. When  his  daughter  arrived  he  was  speechless^ 
and  his  lefb  side  paralvsed ;  and  in  the  arms  of  Catherine^ 
whose  real  or  aSectea  love  was  exemplary  during  his  ill- 
ness, he  expired  on  the  28th  January,  1725,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  life,  and  in 
the  forty-third  of  a  most  glorious  and  successful  reign. 


BEADING  LXXIV. 

OHABLES  XII.,  KING  OF  SWEDEK. 
Bom  1682->KiUed  1718. 
The  life  of  this  warlike  monarch  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  presented  in  history.  No 
prince,  perhaps,  ever  had  fewer  weaknesses,  or  possessed 
so  many  emment,  with  so  few  amiable  qualities,  as 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Rigidly  just,  but  void  of 
lenity;  romantically  brave,  but  blind  to  consequences; 
profusely  generous,  without  knowing  how  to  oblige; 
temperate,  without  delicacy;  a  stranger  to  the  pleasures 
of  society,  and  but  slightly  acquainted  with  books ;  a 
Goth  in  his  manners,  and  a  savage  in  his  resent- 
ments; resolute  even  to  obstinacy,  inexorable  in  ven- 
geance, and  inaccessible  to  sympathy,  he  has  little  to 
conciliate  our  love  or  esteem.  But  his  wonderful  intre- 
pidity and  perseverance  in  enterprise,  his  firmness  under 
misfortune,  his  contempt  of  danger,  and  his  enthusiastic 
passion  for  glory,  will  ever  command  the  admiration  of 
mankind. 

After  the  celebrated  battle  of  Pultawa,  which  was 
fought  between  Charles  and  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great, 
the  former  having  been  completely  defeated,  arrived  with 
difficulty,  accompanied  bv  only  three  hundred  of  his 
Gourds,  at  Bender,  a  Turkish  town  in  Bessarabia.  He 
immediately  set  about  repairing  his  misfortune,  and  de- 
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spatched  fourteen  hundred  men  into  Poland,  intending  to 
join  them  there  himself,  when  sufficiently  recovered  from 
his  wounds.  This  body  was,  however,  attacked  by  the 
Bussians,  who  made  the  whole  of  them  prisoners.  Charles's 
next  plan  was,  with  the  assistance  of  France,  to  persuade 
Turkey  to  declare  war  against  Eussia ;  but  all  his  attempts 
proved  ineffectual,  for  the  divan,  wearied  out  with  nis 
importunities,  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  him  back, 
not  with  a  numerous  army,  as  a  king  whose  cause  the 
sultan  intended  to  support,  but  as  a  troublesome  fugitive 
whom  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  attended  by  a  sufficient 
guard.  Eor  this  purpose,  the  sultan  sent  Charles  (April 
19,  1712)  a  letter,  in  which,  after  styling  him  a  very 
powerful  prince  among  the  votaries  of  Jesus,  brilliant  in 
majesty,  and  a  lover  of  honour  and  glory,  he  peremptorily 
required  his  departure.  "Though  we  had  proposed,' 
says  the  sultan,  "  to  send  our  victorious  army  once  more 
against  the  czar,  we  have  found  reason  to  change  our 
resolution.  To  avoid  the  just  resentment  which  we  had 
expressed  at  his  delaying  to  execute  the  treaty  concluded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fruth,  and  afterwards  renewed  at 
our  sublime  Porte,  that  prince  has  surrendered  into  our 
hands  the  castle  and  city  of  Asoph ;  and  endeavoured, 
through  the  mediation  of  England  and  Holland,  our 
ancient  allies,  to  cultivate  a  lasting  peace  with  us.  We 
have  therefore  granted  his  request,  and  delivered  to  his 
plenipotentiaries,  who  remain  with  us  as  hostages,  our 
imperial  ratification,  having  first  received  his  from  their 
hands.  "We  have  given  our  inviolable  orders  to  the  khan 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  pasha  Ismael  for  your  return  to  the 
North,  Tou  must,  therefore,  prepare  to  set  out,  under  the 
protection  of  Providence,  and  with  an  honourable  guard, 
on  purpose  to  return  to  your  dominions,  taking  care  to 
pass  through  those  of  Poland  in  a  peaceable  manner." 

When  Ismael  intimated  this  requisition  to  Charles,  he 
replied  that  he  could  not  commence  his  journey  unless 
he  had  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  pavment  of  his  debts. 
The  pasha  asked  how  much  would  be  necessary?  The 
king,  at  a  venture,  said  a  thousand  purses.  Ismael 
acquainted  the  Porte  with  his  request;  and  the  sultan 
readily  acceded  to  it.  "  Our  imperial  munificence,"  says 
he,  in  a  letter  to  the  pasha,  "hath  granted  a  thousand 
purses  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  which  shall  be  sent  to 
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Bender,  to  remain  in  your  custody  until  the  departure  of 
the  Swedish  monarch ;  and  then  be  given  him,  with  two 
hundred  purses  more,  as  an  additional  mark  of  our  impe- 
rial liberality." 

^Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  these  orders,  Gro- 
thusen,  the  king's  treasurer,  found  means  to  get  the 
money  from  the  pasha  before  the  departure  of  his  master, 
under  pretence  of  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
his  journey ;  and  a  few  days  after,  to  procure  a  further 
delay,  Charles  demanded  another  grant  of  a  thousand 
purses.  Confounded  at  this  request,  Ismael  stood  for  a 
moment  speechless,  and  was  observed  to  drop  a  tear. 
"I  shall  lose  my  head,"  said  he,  "for  having  obliged 
your  majesty!"  and  he  took  his  leave  with  a  sorrowful 
countenance.  He  now  wrote  to  the  Porte  in  his  own 
vindication,  protesting  that  he  only  delivered  the  twelve 
hundred  purses,  upon  a  solemn  promise  from  the  Swedish 
minister  that  his  master  would  instantly  depart. 

The  governor's  excuse  was  admitted,  and  the  displea- 
sure of  the  sultan  fell  wholly  upon  Charles.  Having 
convoked  an  extraordinary  divan,  he  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing purport,  his  eves  flashing  with  indignation: — "t 
hardly  ever  knew  the  king  of  Sweden,  except  by  his  de* 
feat  at  Pultawa,  and  the  request  he  made  to  me  for  an 
asylum  in  my  dominions;  I  have  not,  I  believe,  any 
need  of  his  assistance,  or  any  cause  to  love  or  to  fear 
him.  Nevertheless,  without  being  influenced  by  any 
other  motive  than  the  hospitality  of  a  true  believer, 
directed  by  my  natural  generosity,  which  sheds  the  dew 
of  beneficence  upon  the  high  as  well  as  the  low, — upon 
strangers,  as  well  as  my  own  subjects, — I  have  received, 
protected,  and  maintamed  that  prince,  his  ministers^ 
officers,  and  soldiers,  according  to  the  dignity  of  a  king ; 
and,  for  the  space  of  three  years  and  a  half,  have  con- 
tinued to  load  him  with  fSavours.  I  have  gnmted  him  a 
considerable  c^uard  to  conduct  him  back  to  bis  own  king- 
dom. He  asked  a  thousand  purses  to  pay  some  debts, 
though  I  defray  all  his  expenses ;  instead  of  a  thousand, 
I  granted  him  twelve  hundred  purses;  and,  having 
received  these,  he  yet  refuses  to  depart,  until  he  shall 
obtain  a  thousand  more,  and  a  stronger  guard,  although 
that  already  appointed  is  more  than  sufficient.  I  there- 
fore ask  you,  whether  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
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hospitality  to  send  away  this  prmoe,  and  whether  foreign 
powers  can  reasonably  tax  me  with  cruelty  and  injustice, 
if  I  should  use  force  to  expedite  his  departure  P" 

All  the  members  of  the  divan  answei^,  that  such  con- 
duct would  be  consistent  with  strict  justice.  An  order 
to  that  effect  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  pasha,  who  im« 
mediately  infonned  Charles  of  it.  ^  Obey  your  master, 
if  you  dare  !*'  said  the  king ;  "  and  leave  my  presence 
instantly."  The  governor  did  not  need  this  insult  to 
animate  him  to  his  duty.  He  coolly  prepared  to  execute 
the  commands  of  his  sovereign;  and  Charles,  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  Mends,  resolved,  with  his 
attendants,  and  three  hundred  Swedish  soldiers,  to  oppose 
a  numerous  army  of  Turks  and  Tatars,  having  ordered 
regular  entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  for  that  purpose* 
After  some  hesitation,  occasioned  by  the  uncommon 
nature  of  the  service,  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
Eebruary  12.  The  Turks  and  their  associates  marched 
np  to  the  Swedish  fortifications,  and  the  cannon  began 
to  play.  The  little  camp  was  quickly  forced,  and  all  the 
soldiers  were  made  prisoners. 

Charles,  who  was  then  on  horseback,  between  the 
ea6ip  and  his  house,  took  refuge  in  the  latter,  attended 
by  a  few  general  officers  and  domestics.  With  these  he 
fired  &om  the  windows  upon  the  Turks  and  Tatars ;  killed 
some  of  them,  and  bravely  maintained  his  post,  till  the 
house  was  in  flames,  and  one-half  of  the  roof  fell  in.  In 
this  extremity,  a  sentinel,  named  Bosen,  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  observe  that  the  Chancery-house  had  a  stone 
roof,  and  was  proof  against  fire ;  that  they  ought  to  sally 
forth  and  take  possession  of  that  house,  and  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last  extremity.  ''  There  is  a  true  Swede !" 
cried  Charles,  rushing  out  like  a  madman  at  the  head  of 
a  few  desperadoes.  The  Turks  at  first  recoiled,  from 
respect  to  the  person  of  the  king ;  but  suddenly  recollect- 
ing their  orders,  they  surrounded  the  Swedes,  and  Charles 
was  made  prisoner,  with  all  his  attendants.  Being  in 
boots,  as  usual,  he  entangled  himself  with  his  spurs,  and 
fell.  A  number  of  Janizaries  sprang  upon  hun.  He 
threw  his  sword  up  into  the  air,  to  avoid  the  mortifica- 
tion of  surrendering  it,  and  some  of  the  Janizaries, 
taking  hold  of  his  legs,  and  others  of  his  arms,  he  was 
carried  in  that  manner  to  the  tent  of  the  pasha. 
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Ismael  gave  Charles  his  own  apartments,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  served  as  a  king,  but  not  without  taking  the 
precaution  to  plant  a  guard  of  Janizaries  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber.  The  next  day,  he  was  conducted  toward 
Adrianople  as  a  captive,  in  a  chariot  covered  with 
scarlet. 

So  entirely  was  the  king  of  Sweden  wedded  to  his  own 
opinions,  that,  although  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
deprived  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  a  fugitive 
among  the  Turks,  whose  liberality  he  had  abused,  and 
now  led  captive,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  to  be 
6arried,  he  still  reckoned  on  the  favours  of  fortune,  and 
hoped  the  Ottoman  court  would  send  him  home,  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  This  idea  he  continued 
to  indulge  during  the  whole  time  of  his  confinement.  He 
was  at  first  committed  to  the  castle  of  Deniertash,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Adrianople,  but  was  afterwards  allowed 
to  reside  at  Demotica,  a  little  tovm  about  six  leagues 
distant  from  that  city,  and  near  the  famous  river  Hebrus, 
now  called  Mariza.  There  he  renewed  his  intrigues ;  and 
a  French  adventurer,  counterfeiting  madness,  had  the 
boldness  topresent,in  his  name,  a  memorial  to  the  grand 
seignior.  This,  however,  as  was  to  be  expected,  produced 
no  change  in  the  condition  of  Charles,  who  still  remained 
a  prisoner,  and  who,  apprehending  that  the  Turks  might 
not  be  disposed  to  treat  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
royal  person,  or  might  subject  him  to^various  degradations, 
resolved  to  keep  his  bed,  duringj  his  captivity,  under  pre- 
tence of  sickness.  This  resolution  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
sisted in  for  ten  months.   . 

Boused,  at  length,  from  his  affected  sickness,  by  the 
intelligence  that  his  ministers,  who  acted  as  his  regents  in 
Sweden,  driven  to  despair  by  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
and  the  miseries  of  the  people,  had  come  to  the  resolution 
of  no  longer  consulting  him  in  regard  to  their  proceedings, 
Charles  signified  to  the  vizier  his  desire  of  returning 
through  Germany  to  his  own  dominions.  The  Turkish 
minister  neglected  nothing  which  might  facilitate  that 
event.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  whose  principles  were 
perfectly  despotic,  wrote  to  the  senate,  that  if  they  prcr 
tended  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  he  would 
send  them  one  of  his  bobts,  irom  which  they  should 
receive  his  orders !    And  when  the  preparations  for  his 
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departure  were  completed,  he  set  out  with  a  convoy,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  loaded  waggons,  and  three  hundred  horse. 

On  his  approach  to  the  frontiers  of  G^ermany,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  orders  had  been  given  for  his 
being  received  in  every  part  of  the  imperial  dominions, 
with  respect  due  to  his  rank.  But  he  had  no  inclination 
to  bear  the  ffttigue  of  so  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  He 
therefore  took  leave  of  his  Turkish  convoy,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Targowitz,  on  the  confines  of  Transylvania  \ 
and,  assembling  his  attendants,  desired  them  to  give  them- 
selves no  further  concern  about  him,  but  to  proceed  with 
all  expedition  to  Stralsund.  In  disguise,  and  in  company 
with  onljr  two  officers,  he  reached  that  town  after  a 
fatiguing  journey ;  and  without  considering  the  wretched 
state  of  lus  affairs,  he  immediately  despatehed  orders  to 
his  generals,  to  renew  the  war  against  all  his  enemies, 
with  fresh  vigour. 

Having  in  1718  undertaken  a  second  expedition  into 
Korway,  he  invested  Erederickshall  in  December,  when 
the  ground  was  as  hard  as  iron,  and  the  cold  so  intense 
that  the  soldiers  on  duty  frequently  dropped  down  dead. 
In  order  te  animate  them,  he  exposed  himself  to  all  the 
rigour  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  siege, 
sleeping  even  in  the  open  air,  covered  only  with  his  clo&! 
One  night,  December  11, 1718,  as  lie  was  viewing  the 
progress  of  the  works  by  starlight,  he  was  killed  by  a 
naif-pound  ball,  from  a  cannon  loaded  with  grape  shot. 
Though  he  expired  without  a  groan,  the  moment  he 
received  the  blow,  he  had  instinctively  grasped  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  was  found  with  his  hand  in  that  position, 
so  truly  characteristic  of  his  mind. 


EEADING  LXXV. 

THE   OBEAT  EABTHQT7AKE  AT  LISBON. 
1755. 

The  appalling  events  of  which  the  following  narrative 
presents  a  picture,  are  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  with  a  force  and  simplicity  which  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  exact  truth  of  the  details. 
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**  There  nerer  was  a  finer  morning  seen  than  the  1st  of 
November ;  the  sun  shone  oat  in  its  full  lustre ;  the  whole 
face  of  the  sky  was  perfectly  serene  and  clear ;  and  not 
the  least  signal  or  warning  of  that  approaching  event  which 
has  made  this  once  flourishing,  opulent,  and  populous  city 
a  scene  of  the  utmost  hcHTor  ana  desolation,  except  only 
such  as  served  to  alarm,  but  scarcely  left  a  moment's  time 
to  fly  from  the  general  destruction. 

'*  It  was  on  the  morning  of  this  fatal  day,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten,  that  I  was  sat  down  in  my  apart* 
ment,  just  finishing  a  letter,  when  the  papers  ana  table  I 
was  writing  on  be^an  to  tremble  with  a  gentle  motion, 
which  rather  surprised  me,  as  I  could  not  perceive  a  breath 
of  wind  stirring.  Whilst  I  was  reflecting  with  myself  what 
this  could  be  owing  to,  but  without  having  the  least 
apprehension  of  the  real  cause,  the  whole  house  began  to 
shake  from  the  very  foundation ;  which  at  first  I  imputed 
to  the  rattling  of  several  coaches  in  the  main  street,  which 
usually  passed  that  way,  at  this  time,  from  Eelem  to  the 
palace ;  out  on  hearkening  more  attentively  I  was  soon 
undeceived,  as  I  found  it  was  owin^  to  a  strange,  frightful 
kind  of  noise  underground,  resembling  the  hollow  distant 
rumbling  of  thunder.  All  this  passed  in  less  than  a 
minute,  and  I  must  confess  I  now  began  to  be  alarmed,  as 
it  naturally  occurred  to  me  that  this  noise  might  possibly 
be  the  forerunner  of  an  earthquake,  as  one  I  remembered 
which  had  happened  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  in  the 
island  of  Madeira,  commenced  in  the  same  manner,  though 
it  did  little  or  no  damage.  * 

"  Upon  this  I  threw  down  my  pen,  and  started  upon  my 
feet,  remaining  a  moment  in  suspense,  whether  I  should 
stay  in  the  apartment  or  run  into  the  street,  as  the 
danger  in  both  places  seemed  equal ;  and  still  flattering 
myself  that  this  tremor  might  produce  no  other  effects 
than  such  inconsiderable  ones  as  had  been  felt  at  Madeira: 
but  in  a  moment  I  was  roused  from  my  dream,  being  in- 
stantly stunned  with  a  most  horrid  crash,  as  every  e£fice 
in  the  city  had  tumbled  down  at  once.  The  house  I  was 
in  shook  with  such  violence,  that  the  upper  stories  imme- 
diately fell,  and  though  my  apartment  (which  was  the 
first  floor)  did  not  then  share  the  same  fate,  yet  every- 
thing was  thrown  out  of  its  place  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  was  with  no  small  difiiculty  I  kept  my  feet,  and  ex- 
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pected  nothing  less  than  to  be  soon  crushed  to  death,  as 
the  walls  contmued  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the  frightfulest 
manner,  opening  in  several  places;  large  stcmes  falling 
down  on  every  side  from  the  cracks,  and  the  ends  of  most 
of  the  rafters  starting  out  from  the  roof.  To  add  to  this 
terrifying  scene,  the  sky  in  a  moment  became  so  gloomy 
that  1  could  now  distinguish  no  particular  object ;  it  was 
an  Egyptian  darkness  indeed,  such  as  might  be  felt; 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  prodigious  clouds  of  dust  and 
lime  raised  from  so  violent  a  concussion,  and,  as  some 
reported,  to  sulphureous  exhalations,  but  this  I  cannot 
affirm ;  however,  it  is  certain  I  found  myself  almost  choked 
for  near  ten  minutes. 

'^  I  shall  always  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  providence, 
that  I  happened  on  this  occasion  to  be  undressed,  for  had 
I  dressed  myself,  as  I  proposed,  when  I  got  out  of  bed,  in 
order  to  breakfast  with  a  friend,  I  should,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  run  into  the  street  at  the  beginning  of  the 
shock,  as  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  house  did,  and  con- 
sequently have  had  my  brains  dashed  out  as  every  one  of 
them  had.  However,  the  imminent  danger  I  was  in  did 
not  hinder  me  from  considering  that  my  present  dress, 
only  a  gown  and  slippers,  would  render  my  getting  over 
the  ruins  almost  impracticable:  I  had,  therefore,  still 
presence  of  mind  enough  lefb  to  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  a  coat,  the  first  that  came  m  my  way,  which  was 
everything  I  saved,  and  in  this  dress  I  hurried  down 
stairs,  and  made  directly  to  that  end  of  the  street  which 
opens  to  the  Tagus. 

''I  had  now  a  long  narrow  street  to  pass,  with  the 
houses  on  each  side  four  or  five  stories  nigh,  all  very 
old,  the  greater  part  already  thrown  down,  or  continually 
falling,  and  threatening  the  passengers  with  inevitable 
death  at  every  step,  numbers  of  whom  lay  killed  before 
me,  or  what  I  thought  far  more  deplorable — so  bruised 
and  wounded' that  they  could  not  stir  to  help  themselves. 
I  proceeded  on  as  fast  as  I  conveniently  could,  though 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  having  at  length  got  clear 
of  this  horrid  passage,  I  found  myself  safe,  and  unhurt, 
in  the  large  open  space  before  St.  Paul's  Churoh,  which 
had  been  thrown  down  a  few  minutes  before^  and  buried 
a  great  part  of  the  congregation,  that  was  generally 
pretty  numerous,  this  being  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
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populous  parishes  in  Lisbon.  Here  I  stood  some  time, 
considering  what  I  should  do ;  and  not  thinking  myself 
safe  in  this  situation,  I  came  to  the  resolution  of  climbing 
over  the  ruins  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  in  order  to 
get  to  the  river^s  side,  that  I  might  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible  &om  the  tottering  houses,  in  case  of  a  second 
shock. 

"  This,  with  some  difficulty,  I  accomplished ;  and  here 
I  found  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people  of  both  sexes, 
an^  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  among  whom  I  observed 
some  of  the  principal  canons  of  the  patriarchal  church,  in 
their  purple  robes  and  rochets,  as  these  all  go  in  the  habit 
of  bishops ;  several  priests  who  had  run  from  the  altars  in 
their  sacerdotal  vestments  in  the  midst  of  their  celebrating 
mass ;  ladies  half-dressed,  and  some  without  shoes ;  aU 
these,  whom  their  mutual  dangers  had  here  assembled  as 
in  a  place  of  safety,  were  on  their  knees  at  prayers,  with 
the  terrors  of  death  in  their  countenances,  every  one 
striking  his  breast  and  crying  out  incessantly,  MUerecordia 
meu  Bios!  {Mercy,  Omy  Qod!)  I  knelt  down  amongst 
them,  and  prayed  as  fervently  as  the  rest,  though  to  a 
much  properer  object,  the  only  Being  who  could  hear  my 
prayers  to  afford  me  any  succour.  In  the  midst  of  our 
devotions  the  second  great  shock  came  on,  little  less 
violent  than  the  first,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  those 
buildings  which  had  already  been  much  shattered.  The 
consternation  now  became  so  universal,  that  the  shrieks 
and  cries  of  Miserecordia  could  be  distinctly  heard  from 
the  top  of  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  at  a  considerable  distance 
off,  whither  a  vast  number  of  people  had  likewise 
retreated ;  at  the  same  time  we  could  hear  the  fall  of  the 
parish  church  there,  whereby  many  persons  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  others  mortally  wounded.  You  may 
judge  of  the  force  of  this  shock,  when  I  inform  you  it 
was  so  violent  that  I  could  scarce  keep  on  my  knees,  but 
it  was  attended  with  some  circumstances  still  more 
dreadful  than  the  former.  On  a  sudden  I  heard  a 
general  outcry,  '  The  sea  is  coming  in,  we  shall  be  all 
lost!'  Upon  this,  turning  my  eyes  towards  the  river, 
which  in  that  place  is  near  four  miles  broad,  I  could 
perceive  it  heaving  and  swelling  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner,  as  no  wind  was  stirring.  In  an  instant  there 
appeared,  at  some  small  distance,  a  large  body  of  water. 
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rising,  as  it  were,  like  a  mountain.  It  came  on  foaming 
and  roaring,  and  rushed  towards  the  shore  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  we  all  immediately  ran  for  our  lives  as 
fast  as  possible ;  many  were  actually  swept  away,  and  the 
rest  above  their  waist  in  water  at  a  good  distance  from 
the  banks.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  the  narrowest 
escape,  and  should  certainly  have  been  lost,  had  I  not 
grasped  a  large  beam  that  lay  on  the  ^ound,  till  the 
water  returned  to  its  channel,  which  it  did  almost  at  the 
same  instant,  with  equal  rapidity.  As  there  now  appeared 
at  least  as  much  danger  from  the  sea  as  the  land,  and  I 
scarce  knew  whither  to  retire  for  shelter,  I  took  a  sudden 
resolution  of  returning  back,  with  my  clothes  all  dripping, 
to  the  area  of  St.  Fa^'s.  Here  I  stood  some  time,  and 
observed  the  ships  timibb'ng  and  tossing  about  as  in  a 
violent  storm ;  some  had  broken  their  cables  and  were 
carried  to  the  other  side  of  the  Tagus;  others  were 
whirled  round  with  incredible  swiftness;  several  large 
boats  were  turned  keel  upwards;  and  all  this  without 
any  wind,  which  seemed  the  more  astonishing.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  that  the  fine 
new  quay,  built  entirely  of  rough  marble,  at  an  immense 
expense,  was  wholly  swallowed  up,  with  all  the  people  on 
it,  who  had  fled  tnither  for  safety,  and  had  reason  to 
think  themselves  out  of  danger  in  such  a  place :  at  the 
same  time  a  great  number  of  boats  and  small  vessels, 
anchored  near  it  (aU  likewise  full  of  people  who  had 
retired  thither  for  the  same  purpose),  were  all  swallowed 
up  as  in  a  whirlpool,  and  never  more  appeared." 


BEADING  LXXVI. 

THE   GBSAT  EABTHQUAEE  OE  LISBON  (COITCLFDED). 

"  I  HAD  not  been  long  in  the  area  of  St.  Paul's,  when  I 
felt  the  third  shock,  which  though  somewhat  less  violent 
than  the  two  former,  the  sea  rushed  in  again,  and  retired 
with  the  same  rapidily,  and  I  remained  up  to  my  knees 
in  water,  though  1  had  gotten  upon  a  small  eminence  at 

o 
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some  distance  from  the  river,  with  the  ruins  of  several 
intervening  houses  to  break  its  force.  At  this  time  I 
took  notice  the  waters  retired  so  impetuously,  that  some 
vessels,  which  rode  in  seven  fathom  water,  were  left  quite 
dry;  the  river  thus  continued  alternately  rushing  on 
and  retiring  several  times  together,  in  such  sort,  that  it 
was  justly  dreaded  Lisbon  would  now  meet  the  same 
fate  which  had  befallen  the  city  of  Lima  in  the  year 
1746 ;  and  no  doubt  had  this  place  lain  open  to  the  sea, 
and  the  force  of  the  waves  not  been  somewhat  broken 
by  the  winding  of  the  bay,  the  lower  part  of  it  at  least 
would  have  been  totally  destroyed. 

"  I  was  now  in  such  a  situation  that  I  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn  myself;  if  I  remained  there,  I  was  in  danger 
from  the  sea ;  if  I  retired  further  from  the  shore,  the 
houses  threatened  certain  destruction;  but,  at  last,  I 
resolved  to  go  to  the  Mint,  which,  being  a  low  and  very 
strong  building,  had  received  no  considerable  damage, 
except  in  some  of  the  apartments  towards  the  river. 
The  party  of  soldiers,  which  is '  every  day  set  there  oa 
guard,  had  all  deserted  the  place,  and  the  only  person, 
that  remained  was  the  commanding  officer,  a  nobleman's 
son,  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  vears  of  age,  whom 
I  found  standing  at  the  gate.  As  tliere  was  still  a  con- 
tinued tremor  of  the  earth,  and  the  place  where  we  now 
stood  (being  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the  opposite 
houses,  which  were  all  tottering)  appeared  too  dangerous,: 
the  court-yard  likewise  being  full  of  water,  we  both 
retired  inward  to  a  hillock  of  stones  and  rubbish :  here  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  having  expressed 
my  admiration  that  one  so  young  should  have  the  courage 
to  keep  his  post,  when  every  one  of  his  soldiers  had 
deserted  theirs,  the  answer  he  made  was,  though  he  were 
sure  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  him  up,  he 
scorned  to  think  of  flying  from  his  post. 

"  As  I  thought  it  would  be  the  height  of  rashness  to 
venture  back:  through  the  same  narrow  street  I  had  so 
providentially  escaped  from,  I  judged  it  safest  to  return 
over  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  river-side,  as  the  water 
now  seemed  little  agitated.  Erom  hence  I  proceeded, 
with  some  hazard,  to  the  large  space  before  the  Irish 
convent  pf  Corpo  Santo,  which  had  been  thrown  down, 
and  buried  a  great  number  of  people  who  were  hearing 
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mass,  besides  some  of  the  friars ;  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity were  standing  in  the  area,  looking  with  d^ected 
countenances  towards  the  ruins ;  from  this  place  I  took 
my  way  to  the  back  street  leading  to  the  palace,  having 
the  ship-yard  on  one  side,  but  found  the  further  passage, 
opening  into  the  principal  street,  stopped  up  by  the  ruins 
of  the  Opera-house,  one  of  the  solidest  and  most  mag- 
nificent buildings  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  just  finished 
at  a  prodigious  expense ;  a  vast  heap  of  stones,  each  of 
several  tons  weight,  had  entirely  blocked  up  the  front  of 
Mr.  Bristow's  house,  which  was  opposite  to  it,  and  Mr. 
Ward,  his  partner,  told  me  the  next  day,  that  he  was  just 
that  instant  going  out  at  the  door,  and  had  actuallv  set 
one  foot  over  the  threshold,  when  the  west  end  ot  the 
Opera-house  fell  down,  and  had  he  not  in  a  moment 
started  back,  he  should  have  been  crushed  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

"From  hence  I  turned  back,  and  attempted  getting 
by  the  other  way  into  the  great  square  of  the  Palace, 
twice  as  large  as  Lincoln's-Imi-rields,  one  side  of  which 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  noble  quay  I  spoke  of,  now  no 
more ;  but  this  passage  was  likewise  obstructed  by  the 
stones  fallen  from  the  great  arched  gateway.  This  square 
was  full  of  coaches,  chariots,  chaises,  horses,  and  mules, 
deserted  by  their  drivers  and  attendants,  as  well  as  their 
owners. 

**  The  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  who  were  assisting 
at  divine  service  when  the  earthquake  began,  fled  away 
with  the  utmost  precipitation,  every  one  where  his  fears 
carried  him,  leaving  the  splendid  apparatus  of  the 
numerous  altars  to  the  mercy  of  the  first  comer :  but  this 
did  not  so  much  affect  me,  as  the  distress  of  the  poor 
animals,  who  seemed  sensible  of  their  hard  fate ;  some 
few  were  killed,  others  wounded,  but  the  greater  part, 
which  had  received  no  hurt,  were  left  there  to  starve. 

"  From  this  square,  the  way  led  to  my  friend's  lodgings, 
through  a  long,  steep,  and  narrow  street :  the  new  scenes 
of  horror  I  met  with  here  exceed  all  description ;  nothing 
could' be  heard  but  sighs  and  groans.  At  length  I  arrived 
at  the  spot  opposite  to  the  house  where  my  friend,  for 
whom  I  was  so  anxious,  resided ;  and  finding  this  as  well 
as  the  contiguous  buildings  thrown  down  (which  made 
me  give  him  over  for  lost),  I  now  thought  of  nothing  else 
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but  saving  my  own  life  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  got  to  a  public-house,  kept  by  one 
Morley,  near  the  English  burying-ground,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  city,  where  I  still  remain,  with  a  great 
number  of  my  countrymen,  as  well  as  Portuguese,  in  the 
same  wretched  circumstances,  having  almost  ever  since 
lain  on  the  ground,  and  never  once  within  doors,  with 
scarcely  any  covering  to  defend  me  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  ni^ht  air,  which,  at  this  time,  is  exceeding  sharp 
and  piercmg. 

''  rerhaps  you  may  think  the  present  doleful  subject 
here  concluded ;  but,  alas !  the  horrors  of  the  Ist  of 
November  are  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume.  As  soon  as  it 
grew  dark,  another  scene  presented  itself  little  less 
shocking  than  those  already  described — ^the  whole  city 
appeared  in  a  blaze,  which  was  so  bright  that  I  could 
easily  see  to  read  by  it.  It  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration,  it  was  on  fire  at  least  in  a  hundred  different 
places  at  once,  and  thus  continued  burning  for  six  days 
together,  without  intermission,  or  the  least  attempt  being 
made  to  stop  its  progress. 

"  I  could  never  learn  that  this  terrible  fire  was  owing 
to  any  subterraneous  eruption,  as  some  reported,  but  to 
three  causes,  which,  all  concurring  at  the  same  time,  will 
naturally  account  for  the  prodigious  havoc  it  made.  The 
1st  of  November  being  All  Saints'  Day,  a  high  festival 
among  the  Portuguese,  every  altar  in  every  church  and 
chapel  (some  of  which  have  more  than  twenty)  was 
illuminated  with  a  number  of  wax  tapers  and  lamps,  as 
customary ;  these  setting  fire  to  the  curtains  and  timber- 
work  that  fell  with  the  shock,  the  conflagration  soon 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  aud  being  there  joined 
with  the  fires  in  the  kitchen  chimneys,  increased  to  such 
a  degree,  that  it  might  easily  have  destroyed  the  whole 
city,  though  no  other  cause  had  concurred,  especially  as 
it  met  with  no  interruption. 

"  With  regard  to  the  buildings,  it  was  observed  that 
the  solidest  in  general  fell  the  first.  Every  parish  church, 
convent,  nunnery,  palace,  and  public  edifice,  with  an 
infinite  number  of  private  houses,  were  either  thrown 
down  or  so  miserably  shattered,  that  it  was  rendered 
dangerous  to  pass  by  them. 

^'  The  whole  number  of  persons  that  perished,  including 
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those  who  were  burnt,  or  afterwards  crushed  to  death, 
whilst  digging  in  the  ruins,  is  supposed,  on  the  lowest 
calculation,  to  amount  to  more  than  sixty  thousand ;  and 
though  the  damage  in  other  respects  cannot  be  computed, 
yet  you  may  form  some  idea  of  it,  when  I  assure  you 
that  this  extensive  and  opulent  city  is  now  nothing  but 
a  vast  heap  of  ruins;  that  the  rich  and  poor  are  at 
present  upon  a  level ;  some  thousands  of  families  which 
but  the  day  before  had  been  easy  in  their  circumstances, 
being  now  scattered  about  in  the  fields,  wanting  every 
conveniency  of  life,  and  finding  none  able  to  relieve 
them." 


BEADING  LXXVII. 

PEBNCH  INVASION.— SIB  BDWAED   HAWKE'S    GLOEIOtTS 

VICTORT. 

1759, 

The  court  of  Versailles,  in  order  to  embarrass  the 
British  ministry,  and  divert  their  attention  from  all  ex- 
ternal expeditions,  had,  in  the  winter,  projected  a  plan 
for  invadmg  some  part  of  the  British  dominions ;  and  in 
the  beginnmg  of  this  year  had  actually  begun  to  make 
preparations  on  difierent  parts  of  their  coast  for  carrying 
this  design  into  execution.  A  considerable  fleet  had  been 
prepared  in  the  harbours  of  Eochefort,  Brest,  and  Port- 
Louis,  to  be  commanded  by  M.  de  Conflans,  and  to  have 
on  board  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which  were 
actually  assembled  under  the  Due  d' Aguulon,  at  Vannes, 
in  Lower  Bretagne.  Mat-bottomed  boats  and  transports 
to  be  used  in  this  expedition  were  prepared  in  different 
parts  on  the  coast  of  France ;  and  a  small  squadron  was 
equipped  at  Dunkirk,  under  the  command  of  an  enter- 
prising adventurer,  called  Thuriot,  who  had  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year  signalized  his  courage  and  conduct 
in  a  large  privateer  called  the  Belleisle,  which  had  scoured 
the  !North  Seas,  taken  a  considerable  number  of  ships, 
and  at  one  time  maintained  an  obstinate  battle  against  two 
English  frigates,  which  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the 
combat,  after  having  received  considerable  damage.    This 
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man's  name  became  a  terror  to  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain ;  for  his  valour  was  not  more  remarkable  in  battle 
than  his  conduct  in  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
British  cruisers,  which  were  successively  detached  in  quest 
of  him,  through  every  part  of  the  German  Ocean  and 
North  Seas,  as  far  as  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  court  of 
Versailles  was  not  insensible  to  his  merit.  He  obtained 
a  commission  from  the  French  king,  and  was  vested  with 
the  command  of  the  small  armament  now  fitting  in  the 
harbour  of  Dunkirk.  The  British  government,  being 
apprised  of  all  these  particulars,  took  such  measures  to 
defeat  the  purposed  invasion  as  must  have  conveyed 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  those 
who  consider  that,  exclusive  of  the  force  opposed  to  this 
design,  they  at  the  same  time  carried  on  the  most 
vigorous  and  important  operations  of  war  in  Germany, 
America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Thuriot's 
armament  at  Dunkirk  was  watched  by  an  English 
squadron  in  the  Downs,  commanded  by  Commodore  Boys ; 
the  port  of  Havre  was  guarded  by  Eear-admiral  Eodney ; 
Mr.  Boscawen  had  been  stationed  off  Toulon ;  and  the 
coast  of  Vannes  was  scoured  by  a  small  squadron  detached 
from  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had,  during  the  summer, 
blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Brest,  where  Conflans  lay  with 
his  fleet,  in  order  to  be  joined  by  the  other  divisions  of 
the  armament.  These  different  squadrons  of  the  British 
navy  were  connected  by  a  chain  of  separate  cruisers ;  so 
that  the  whole  coast  of  France,  from  Dunkirk  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne,  was  distressed  by  an  actual  blockade. 
The  French  ministry,  being  thus  opposed,  forebore  their 
attempt  upon  Britain ;  and  the  projected  invasion  seemed 
to  hang  in  suspense  till  the  month  of  August,  in  the 
beginning  of  which  their  army  in  Germany  was  defeated 
at  Minden.  Their  designs  in  that  country  being  baffled 
by  this  disaster,  they  seemed  to  turn  their  chief  attention 
to  their  naval  armament ;  the  preparations  were  resumed 
with  redoubled  vigour ;  and  they  resolved,  when  all  was 
ready,  to  try  their  fortune  by  disembarking  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  in  Ireland.  Thuriot  received 
orders  to  sail  from  Dunkirk  the  first  opportunity,  and 
direct  his  course  round  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
that  he  might  alarm  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  make  a 
diversion  from  that  part  where  Conflans  intended  to  effect 
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the  disembarkation  of  his  troops.  The  transports  and 
8hij)8  of  war  were  assembled  at  Brest  and  Eochefort, 
having  on  board  a  tram  of  artillery,  with  saddles  and  other 
accoutrements  for  cavalry,  to  be  mounted  in  Ireland ; 
and  a  body  of  French  troops,  including  part  of  the  Irish 
brigade,  was  kept  in  readiness  to  embark.  The  execution 
of  this  scheme  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  vigilance 
of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  blocked  up  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  large  ships ;  while 
another  squadron  of  smaller  ships  and  frigates,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Duff,  continued  to  cruise  along  the 
French  coast,  from  Port  L' Orient,  in  Bretagne,  to  the 
point  of  St.  Gilles  in  Poitou.  At  length,  however,  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  the  British  squadron,  commanded 
by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  and  Eear-admi- 
ral  Q^ary,  were  driven  from  the  coast  of  France  by  stress 
of  weather,  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  anchored 
in  Torbay.  The  French  admiral,  Conflans,  snatched  this 
opportunity  of  sailing  from  Brest,  with  one-and-twenty 
sail  of  the  line  .and  four  frigates,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
destroy  the  English  squadrouj  commanded  by  Captain  Duff, 
before  the  large  fleet  could  return  from  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. Sir  Edward  Hawke,  having  gained  intelligence 
that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed  from  Brest,  immediately 
stood  to  sea,  in  order  to  pursue  them ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  government  issued  orders  for  guarding  all  those 
parts  of  the  coast  that  were  thought  the  most  exposed  to 
a  descent.  The  land  forces  were  put  in  motion,  and 
quartered  along  the  shore  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  aU  the 
ships  of  war  in  the  different  harbours,  even  those  which 
had  just  arrived  from  America,  were  ordered  to  put  to  sea, 
and  every  step  was  taken  to  disconcert  the  designs  of  the 
enemy. 

While  these  measures  were  taken  with  equal  vigour 
and  deliberation.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  steered  his  course 
directly  for  Quiberon,  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  which 
he  supposed  would  be  the  rendezvous  of  the  French 
squadron:  but,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts,  he 
was  driven  by  a  hard  gale  considerably  to  the  westward, 
where  he  was  joined  by  two  frigates^  the  Maidstone  and 
Coventry.  These  he  directed  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
squadron.  The  weather  growing  more  moderate,  the 
former  made  the  signal  for  seeing  a  fleet,  on  the  20th 
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November,  at  half  an  hour  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  an  hour  afterwards  discovered  them  to  be  the 
enem^  of  which  th^  were  in  search.  They  were  at  that 
time  in  chase  of  Captain  Duff's  squadron,  which  now 
joined  the  lai^e  fleet,  after  having  run  some  risk  of  being 
taken.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who,  when  the  Maidstone 
gave  the  first  notice,  had  formed  the  line  abreast,  now 
perceiving  that  the  French  admiral  endeavoured  to  escape 
with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry,  threw  out  a  signal  for 
seven  of  his  ships  that  were  nearest  the  enemy  to  chase, 
and  endeavour  to  detain  them,  until  they  could  be  rein- 
forced by  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  which  were  ordered  to 
form  into  a  line  of  battle  ahead,  as  the^  chased,  that  no 
time  might  be  lost  in  the  pursuit.  Considering  the  rough- 
ness of  the  weather,  which  was  extremely  tempestuous, — 
the  nature  of  the  coast,  which  is  in  this  place  rendered 
very  hazardous  by  a  great  number  of  sandbanks,  shoals, 
rocks,  and  islanos,  as  entirely  unkown  to  the  British 
sailors  as  they  were  familiar  to  the  French  navigators, — 
the  dangers  of  a  short  day,  dark  night,  and  lee  shore, — 
it  required  extraordinary  resolution  in  the  English 
admiral  to  attempt  hostilities  on  this  occasion ;  but  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  steeled  by  the  fortitude  of  his  own 
brave  heart,  animated  by  a  warm  love  for  his  country,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  the  stake  on  which 
the  safety  of  that  country,  in  a  great  measure,  depended, 
was  resolved  to  run  extraordinary  risks  in  his  endeavours 
to  frustrate  at  once  the  boasted  projects  of  the  enemy. 
With  respect  to  his  ships  of  the  line,  he  had  but  the 
advantage  of  one  in  point  of  number,  and  no  superiority 
in  men  or  metal  (atins),  consequently  M.  de  Conflans 
might  have  hazarded  a  fair  battle  in  the  open  sea,  without 
any  imputation  of  temerity ;  but  he  thought  proper  to 
play  a  more  artfiil  ^ame,  though  it  did  not  succeed  accord- 
ing to  his  expectation.  He  kept  the  fleet  in  a  body,  and 
retired  close  in  shore,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  English 
squadron  among  the  shoals  and  islands,  on  which  he  hoped 
thej  would  pay  dear  for  their  rashness  and  impetuosity, 
while  he  and  his  officers,  who  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  navigation,  could  either  stay,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  disaster,  or,  if  hard  pressed,  retire  through  channds 
unknown  to  the  British  pilots.  At  half  an  hour  after  two 
the  van  of  the  English  fleet  began  the  engagement  with 
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the  rear  of  the  enemy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belleide. 
Erery  ship,  as  she  adTanoed,  poured  in  a  broadside  on  the 
sternmost  of  the  French,  and  bore  down  upon  their  van, 
leaving  the  rest  to  those  who  came  after.     Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  in  the  Eoyal  George,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns, 
reserved  his  fire  in  passing  through  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  ordered  his  master  to  bring  him  alongside  of  the 
Erench  admiral,  who  commanded  in  person  on  board  the 
Soleil  Eoyal,  a  ship  mounted  with  eighty  cannon,  with  a 
complement  of  twelve  hundred  men.     When  the  pilot 
remonstrated  that  he  could  not  obey  his  command  with- 
out the  most  imminent  risk  of  running  upon  a  shoal,  the 
veteran  replied,  "  You  have  done  your  duty  in  showing 
the  danger ;  now  you  are  to  comply  with  my  order,  aud 
lay  me  alongside  the  Soleil  Boyal.    His  wish  was  grati- 
fied, the  Boyal  George  ranged  up  with  the  French  admi- 
ral.    The  Thes6e,  another   large  ship    of  the  enemy, 
gallantly  running  up  between  the   two  commanders, 
sustained  the  fire  that  was  reserved  for  the  Soleil  Boyal ; 
but  in  returning  the  first  broadside  foundered,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  sea,  that  entered  her  lower  deck 
ports  and  filled  her  with  water.    Notwithstanding  the 
boisterous  weather,  a  great  number  of  ships  on  both  sides 
fought  with  equal  fury  and  dubious  success,  till  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Formidable  struck  her 
colours.   The  Superbe  shared  the  &te  of  the  Thesee.  The 
H6ro8  hauled  down  her  colours  in  token  of  submission,  and 
dropped  anchor ;  but  the  wind  was  so  high,  that  no  boat 
eould  be  sent  to  take  possession.     By  this  time  daylight 
began  to  fail,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  French  fleet 
escaped  under  cover  of  the  darkness.   Night  approaching, 
the  wind  blowing  with  augmented  violence  on  a  lee-shore, 
and  the  British  squadron  being  entangled  among  unknown 
shoals  and  islanijs.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  made  the  signal  for 
anchoring  to  the  westward  of  the  small  island  Dumet ; 
and  here  the  fleet  remained  all  night  in  a  very  dangerous 
position,  alarmed  by  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  the  incessant 
firing  of  guns  of  distress,  without  their  knowing  whether 
it  proceeded  from  friend  or  enemy.  The  Soleil  Boyal  had, 
under  favour  of  the  night,  anchored  also  in  the  midst 
of  the  British  squadron ;  but  at  day-break  M.  de  Con- 
flans  ordered  her  cable  to  be  cut,  and  she  drove  ahead  to 
the  westward  of  Crozie.  The  English  admiral  immediately 
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made  signal  to  the  Essex  to  slip  cable  and  pursue  her ; 
and  in  obeying  this  order  she  ran,  unfortunately,  on  a 
sand-bank,  called  Lefour,  where  the  E^solution,  another 
ship  of  the  British  squadron,  was  already  grounded. 
Here  they  were  both  irrecoverably  lost,  in  spite  of  all  the 
assistance  that  could  be  given ;  but  all  their  men  and  part 
of  their  stores  were  saved,  and  the  wrecks  set  on  fire  by 
order  of  the  admiral.  He  likewise  detached  the  Portland, 
Chatham,  and  Vengeance,  to  destroy  the  Soleil  Eoyal, 
which  was  burned  by  her  own  people,  before  the  English 
ships  could  approach ;  but  they  arrived  time  enough  to 
reduce  the  H6ros  to  ashes,  on  the  Lefour,  where  she  liad 
been  also  stranded;  while  the  Juste,  another  of  their 
great  ships,  perished  in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The 
admiral,  perceiving  seven  large  ships  of  the  enemy  riding 
at  anchor  between  point  Penvas  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Vilaine,  made  the  signal  to  weigh,  in  order  to  attack 
them ;  but  the  fury  of  the  storm  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  anchor,  and  even 
order  the  top-gallant  masts  to  be  struck.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  French  ships  being  lightened  of  their  cannon, 
their  officers  took  advantage  of  the  flood  (high  tide)  and 
a  more  moderate  gale,  under  land,  to  enter  the  Vilaine, 
where  they  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  the  entrance,  pro- 
tected by  some  temporary  batteries  erected  on  the  shore, 
and  by  two  large  frigates  moored  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  Thus  they  were  effectually  secured  from  any 
attempts  of  small  vessels ;  and  as  for  large  ships,  there 
was  not  water  sufficient  to  float  them  within  fighting  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy.  On  the  whole,  this  battle,  in  which 
a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  lives  were  lost,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perilous  and  important  that 
ever  happened  in  any  war  between  the  two  nations ;  for 
it  not  only  defeated  the  projected  invasion,  but  gave  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  naval  power  of  France,  which  was 
totally  disabled  from  undertaking  anything  of  consequence 
in  the  sequel. 
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EEADING  LXXVIII. 

GEOBf^E   III. 

NATAL   AND   MtLITABT   TBANSACTIONS   IN   THE   WEST 
INDIES. 

1762. 

In  1760,  GteoTge  III.,  grandson  to  George  II.,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  commenced  the  longest 
and  most  eventful  reign  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  our 
country. 

The  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Chatham)  had  carried  on  the  French  war,  and  the  obliga- 
tion under  which  the  new  ministers  found  themselves  of 
declaring  hostilities  against  Spain,  made  them  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  showing  the  people,  and  convincing  their 
enemies,  that  neither  the  vigour  of  the  nation,  nor  the 
wisdom  of  its  councils,  depended  upon  a  single  man.  They, 
accordingly,  made  greater  and  more  successful  efforts  than 
any  under  his  administration,  though  the  supplies  fell 
short  of  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  one  million ;  of 
these  efforts,  not  the  least  were  those  made  by  the  means 
of  powerful  armaments  for  the  reduction  of  the  JFrench 
and  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

One  expedition,  which  had  been  prepared  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  destined  against  Mar- 
tinique, the  largest  and  best  fortified  of  the  French 
windward  islands.  t{  was  composed  of  nine  thousand  sol- 
diers, headed  by  General  Monckton,  and  of  eighteen  ships 
of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  fire-ships,  and  bomb-ketches, 
under  the  direction  of  Eear-admiral  Rodney.  The  troops 
were  disembarked,,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Eoyal,  the  strongest  place  in  the 
island ;  and  by  gaining,  with  incredible  gallantry,  posses- 
sion of  some  eminences,  named  Tortenson  and  Garnier, 
by  which  it  was  commanded  (and  which  were  then  ill 
fortified,  but  bravely  defended),  the  invaders  soon  made 
the  governor  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  surrendering 
the  citadel,  in  order  to  save  the  town  from  being  laid  in 
ashes. 

On  the  reduction  of  Fort  Royal  (which  capitulated  on 
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the  4th  of  Pebmary),  M.  de  la  Touche,  the  governor- 
general,  retired  to  St.  Pierre,  a  large  and  populous  town 
on  the  same  side  as  the  island.  He  there  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  a  last  stand;  but,  through  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  the  inhabitants,  anxious  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  property,  and  envious  of  the  prosperity  which 
the  planters  of  Gruadaloupe  enjoyed  under  the  English 
government,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  submit,  and  ob- 
tained terms  of  capitulation  for  the  whole  island  before 
the  place  was  invested.  With  Martinique  feU  Grenada, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  every  other  place  belonging 
to  Prance,  or  occupied  by  Prenchmen,  though  reputed 
neutral,  in  the  extensive  cnain  of  the  Caribbee  islands. 

Before  the  success  of  this  expedition  was  known  in 
England,  another  armament  was  ready  to  sail.  Its  ob- 
ject was  the  Havannah,  the  principal  seaport  in  the  island 
of  Cuba,  the  key  of  the  Gmf  of  Mexico,  and  the  centre 
of  the  Spanish  trade  and  navigation  in  the  New  World. 
The  conception  of  the  enterprise  was  great,  as  it  struck 
immediately  at  the  very  basis  of  the  enemy's  power:  and 
the  armament  was  equal  to  its  object.  It  consisted  of 
nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates  and  sloops, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  transports,  with  ten 
thousand  soldiers  on  board,  who  were  to  be  joined  by 
four  thousand  men  from  North  America.  The  command 
of  the  fleet  was  entrusted  to  Admiral  Pococke,  who  had 
before  distinguished  himself  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
land  forces  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  and  the  whole  armament,  which  assembled 
off  the  north-west  point  of  Hispaiiiola,  and  which  was 
conducted  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  with  uncommon 
nautical  ability,  through  the  old  channel  of  Bahama, 
arrived  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  sight  of  those  formidable 
fortifications  that  were  to  be  stormed. 

The  Havannah  stands  near  the  end  of  a  small  bay, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  secure  and  capacious 
harbours  in  the  world.  The  entrance  into  this  harbour 
is  by  a  narrow  channel,  strongly  fortified  on  each  side. 
The  mouth  of  that  channel,  when  visited  by  the  English 
fleet,  under  Pococke,  was  defended  by  two  strong  forts ; 
on  the  east  side  by  one  named  the  Moro,  and  on  the  west 
by  another,  calleQ  the  Puntal.  The  Moro  had,  towards 
the  sea,  two  bastions,  and  on  the  land  side  two  others, 
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with  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The 
Funtal,  also  surrounded  hy  a  ditch,  cut  in  the  same 
manner,  was  provided  with  casemates,  and  every  way  well 
calculated  for  co-operating  with  the  More  in  defence  of 
the  harbour.  It  had  likewise  some  batteries  that  opened 
upon  the  country,  and  flanked  part  of  the  town  wall. 
That  wall,  which  was  not  in  the  best  repair,  twenty-one 
bastions;  not  in  a  much  better  state,  a  dry  ditch  of  no 
considerable  width,  and  a  covered  way  almost  in  ruins, 
formed  the  only  defence  of  the  city  itself.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  by  some  military  men,  that  the 
operations  ought  to  nave  commenced  with  the  attack  of 
the  town  by  land,  especially  as  it  was  impracticable  to 
attack  it  by  sea,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  being  not 
only  defended  by  the  forts,  but  by  fourteen  ships  of  the 
line,  three  of  which  were  afterwards  sunk  in  the  channel, 
and  a  boom  (ha/r)  laid  across  it. 

But  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  thought  otherwise,  either 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  fortifications,  or 
from  seeing  objects  in  a  different  light.  The  troops  were 
therefore  no  sooner  landed,  and  a  body  of  the  enemy  that 
attempted  to  oppose  their  progress  dispersed,  than  he 
began  to  form  the  siege  of  the  Moro,  which  he  deemed, 
perhaps  justly,  the  grand  object  of  the  armament,  as 
the  reduction  of  it  must  infallibly  be  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  the  city ;  whereas,  ijf  he  had  attacked  the 
town  first,  his  army  might  have  been  so  weakened  as  to 
have  been  unable  to  surmount  the  vigorous  resistance  of 
the  fort,  defended  not  only  by  the  garrison,  but  by  the 
flower  of  the  inhabitants,  zealous  to  save  their  own  and 
the  public  treasure.  A  post  was  accordingly  seized  upon 
the  nigher  ground,  and  batteries  were  erected,  though 
with  extreme  difficulty.  The  earth  was  so  thin  on  the 
face  of  the  hill,  that  the  troops  could  not  easily  cover 
their  approaches,  and  it  being  necessary  that  the  cannon 
and  carriages  should  be  dragged  by  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  up  a  bold  declivity,  from  a  rough  and  rocky  shore, 
many  of  the  men,  in  that  painful  labour,  while  parched 
with  thirst  beneath  a  bummg  sun,  dropped  down  dead. 
At  length  every  obstacle  was  surmounted.  The  batteries 
disposed  along  a  bridge  on  a  level  with  the  Moro,  were 
opened  with  effect.  The  garrison  had  been  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  them; 
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and  the  besiegers  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  period  to  their  toils,  when  their  principal  battery 
took  fire,  and  a  work  which  had  employed  six  hundred 
men  for  sixteen  days,  was  consumed  in  a  few  hours. 


EEADINa  LXXIX. 

NAVAL   AND   MILITABT  TRANSACTIOKS   IN   TH*   WEST 
INDIES  (concluded). — TAKING  OF   MANILLA. 

1762. 

This  accident  was  peculiarly  discouraging,  as  it  happened 
at  a  crisis  when  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  and  the 
diseases  of  the  climate,  had  rendered  two-thirds  of  the 
English  army  unfit  for  service.  The  seamen  were  not  in 
a  much  better  condition ;  yet  both  soldiers  and  sailors, 
animated  by  that  active  and  persevering  courage  which 
so  remarkably  distinguishes  the  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
applied  themselves  with  vigour  to  the  reparation  of 
damages.  Unfortunately  another  battery  took  fire.  The. 
besiegers,  however,  impelled  by  every  motive  of  glory, 
interest,  and  ambition,  continued  their  efforts  with  un^ 
abated  ardour.  At  length,  after  conquering  numerous 
difficulties,  they  gained  possession  of  the  covered  way ; 
made  a  lodgment  before  the  right  bastion,  and  a  mine 
being  sprung,  which  threw  down  part  of  the  works 
into  the  ditch,  a  breach  was  observed; — ^though  small, 
the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  storm  it. 

The  attempt  seemed  desperate,  as  the  Spanish  garrison 
was  still  strong;  and  the  brave  defence  it  had  made 
allowed  the  besiegers  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  vigilance, 
valour,  and  resolution  of  the  commanders.  But  danger 
itself  was  only  a  stimulus  to  men  who  had  so  near  a 
prospect  of  terminating  their  dreadful  toils.  They 
accordingly  prepared  for  the  assault  with  the  utmost 
alacrity ;  and  mounting  the  breach  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Forbes,  supported  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Stuart,  entered  the  fort  with  so  much  order  and  intre- 
pidity, as  entirely  disconcerted  the  garrison  (July  30). 
Four  hundred  of  the  Spaniards  were  cut  to  pieces,  or 
perished  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape  by  water  to 
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the  city ;  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms,  and  received 
quarter.  The  Marquis  Gonzalez,  the  second  in  command, 
was  killed  in  bravely  endeavouring  to  stop  the  flight  of 
his  countrymen;  and  Velasco,  the  governor,  having 
collected  a  small  body  of  resolute  men  in  an  entrench- 
ment around  the  flag-staff,  gloriously  fell  in  defending 
the  ensign  of  Spain,  which  no  entreaties  could  induce 
him  to  haul  down. 

No  sooner  did  the  Spaniards  in  the  town  and  the 
Puntal  see  the  besiegers  in  possession  of  the  Moro,  than 
they  directed  aU  their  fire  against  that  place.  Mean- 
while, the  British  troops,  encouraged  by  their  success, 
were  vigorously  employed  in  remounting  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  and  in  erecting  batteries  upon  an  eminence  that 
commanded  the  city.  "When  this  service  was  completed, 
the  earl,  willing  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  carnage,  sent 
his  aide-de-camp  with  a  flag  of  truce  (August  10),  to 
summon  the  governor  to  surrender,  as  unavoidable 
destruction  would  otherwise  fall  upon  the  place.  The 
haughty  Spaniard  replied,  that  he  was  under  no  uneasy 
apprehensions,  and  that  he  would  hold  out  to  the  last 
extremity. 

The  next  morning,  however,  the  batteries  were  opened 
with  such  effect,  that  flags  of  truce  appeared  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city  about  noon,  and  a  deputy  was  sent 
to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  to  settle  the  terms  of 
capitulation.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  immediately  took 
place;  and,  as  soon  as  the  terms  were  adjusted,  the 
Biavannah,  and  a  district  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
to  the  westward,  included  in  its  government — the  Puntal 
and  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  were  surrendered  to  his 
Britannic  majesty.  Without  violating  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  which  secured  to  the  inhabitants  their 
private  property,  the  conquerors  found  a  booty  com- 
puted at  near  two  millions  sterling,  in  silver  and 
valuable  merchandise,  belonging  to  the  Catholic  king, 
besides  an  immense  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
military  stores. 

This  single  blow,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  ever  struck 
by  any  nation,  tended  to  subvert  the  power  of  the 
Bourbon  princes,  by  cutting  off  their  resources.  The 
marine  of  Erance  was  already  ruined  ;  her  finances 
were  low.    Spifcin,  with  her  principal  fortress  in  the  "West 
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Indies,  had  lost  a  large  fleet,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Havannah  not  only  gave  to  England  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  Q-ulf  of  Mexico,  but  promised  to  put  her  in 
possession  of  all  the  islands  belonging  to  the  American 
Archipelago. 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain  was,  at  this  time,  superior  to 
that  of  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  combined.  She 
had  the  means  of  supporting  it  in  her  immense  commerce, 
which  increased  with  her  fleets ;  and  both  might  almost  be 
said  to  embrace  the  universe :  for  her  conquests,  during 
this  season  of  glory,  were  not  confined  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  south  of  Asia  abo  beheld  her  triumphs. 

While  the  British  forces  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
the  Havannah,  an  armament  sailed  &om  Madras,  under 
the  direction  of  Bear-admiral  Cornish,  and  Brigadier 
Draper,  for  the  Philippine  Isles.  The  chief  object  of  this 
enterprise  was  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Manilla^  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Lu9onia,  the  seat  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  those  islands,  and  the  centre  of  communi- 
cation between  South  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  hostile  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Manilla  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  before  the  governor  had  the  least 
intimation  of  its  approach,  and  even  before  he  was 
informed  of  the  war  with  Ettgland.  He  prepared,  how- 
ever, for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  rejected,  with  disdain, 
the  repeated  summons  of  the  British  commanders. 
Necessary  steps  were  consequently  taken  for  landing  the 
troops,  consisting  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men. 
The  debarkation  was  safely  efiected ;  an  important  post 
was  seized,  and  batteries  were  formed.  But  the  opera- 
tions of  the  besiegers  were  much  retarded  by  incessant 
and  heavy  fsdls  of  rain,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful 
tempest,  which  prevented  the  fleet  from  co-operating 
with  the  army ;  and  also  by  the  unremitted  attacks  of 
the  native  Indians,  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  who  rushed 
up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  British  muskets,  in  their  wild 
ferocity,  and  even  gnawed  the  bayonets  with  their  teeth, 
when  mortally  wounded. 

Meanwhile  the  invaders,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
advanced  towards  the  accomplishment  of  their  enterprise. 
They  had  silenced  the  enemy's  principal  battery,  and 
greatly  damaged  the  fortifications  towards  the  sea ;  when, 
as  a  last  efibrt  to  raise  the  siege,  a  desperate  sally  was 
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made  by  a  large  body  of  Spaniards  and  Indians.  Both, 
however,  were  repelled,  after  a  sharp  conflict.  A  prac- 
ticable breach  at  length  appeared  in  the  works,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  storming  it. 

in  such  circumstances,  it  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  that  the  governor,  instead  of  remaining  obsti- 
nate, would  have  offered  to  capitulate,  in  order  to  save 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants*  But  no 
proposal  of  that  kind  was  presented.  General  Draper, 
therefore,  took  the  most  effectual  measures  for  carrying 
the  place  by  assault.  The  troops  having  filed  off  from 
their  quarters  in  small  bodies,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (October  6),  advanced  to  the  breach  at  the 
signal  of  a  general  discharge  of  artillery  and  mortars, 
and  under  cover  of  a  thick  smoke,  which  was  blown  full 
upon  the  town.  Lieutenant  Eussell  led  the  way,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  volunteers,  from  the  different  bodies  of 
which  the  army  was  composed,  supported  by  the  grenadiers 
of  Draper's  regiment.  Colonel  Morison  and  Maior  More 
followed  with  two  other  divisions ;  next  came  a  battalion 
of  seamen,  and  the  troops  of  the  India  Company  closed 
the  rear. 

The  assailants  behaved  with  great  intrepidity.  "^  The 
Spaniards  were  soon  driven  from  their  works,  and  the 
place  was  entered  with  little  loss.  The  governor,  who  had 
taken  refiiee  in  the  citadel,  surrendered  at  discretion, 
but  solicited  protection  for  the  citizens :  and  the  humanity 
and  generosity  of  the  British  commanders  saved  the  town 
from  a  general  and  justly-merited  pillage.  A  ransom  of 
four  millions  of  dollars  only  was  demanded  for  this 
relaxation  of  the  laws  of  war.  But  it  was  stipulated  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  other  fortified  places  in  Lu^onia, 
and  in  the  islands  dependent  upon  its  government,  should 
also  be  surrendered  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  Thus  the 
whole  range  of  the  Philippines  fell  with  the  city  of 
Manilla. 

The  British  empire  had  now  acquired  an  extent  that 
astonished  the  world.  Victorious  by  land  and  by  sea,  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  it 
seemed  only  necessary  for  England  to  determine  what 
share  of  her  conquests  she  shoidd  retain,  and  what  terms 
she  would  impose  upon  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  the  king 
of  Prussia  being  now  in  a  condition  to  make  terms  for 
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himself,  or  continue  the  war  without  further  subsidies, 
and  the  king  of  Portugal  having  little  to  apprehend  from 
Spain  in  her  present  state  of  weakness.  It  was  therefore 
fondly  hoped  by  the  patriotic  part  of  the  English  nation, 
that  the  glorious  opportunity  of  finally  humbling  this 
haughty  family,  which  had  been  so  shameftdly  neglected 
and  lost,  through  the  prevalence  of  Tory  counsels,  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  was  at  last  completely  recovered ;  and 
that  the  family  compact,  lately  so  alarming  to  Great 
Britain,  would  terminate  in  the  confusion  of  her  ambi- 
tious enemies. 

In  the  midst  of  our  splendid  conquests,  however,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  and  the  indignant  astonish- 
ment of  every  honest  Englishman,  a  negotiation  with  the 
Bourbon  courts  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  ministers  of 
his  Britannic  majesty.  And  before  the  event  of  the 
expedition  against  Manilla  was  known,  preliminaries  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  were  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  which 
have  generally  been  considered  as  inadequate  to  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  British  arms  during  the  war, 
and  which  could  certainly  contribute  little  to  the  depres- 
sion of  Prance  and  Spain. 


EEADINa   LXXX. 

THE  CALAMITIES  OP  POLAND. 
1764. 

The  demise  of  Augustus  the  Third,  king  of  Poland,  who 
was  of  the  family  of  Saxony,  occurred  a  short  time  after 
the  accession  of  Catherine  II.  to  the  throne  of  the  Czars. 
At  this  period  the  empress  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
alliance  tor  eight  years  with  the  king  of  Prussia ;  a  treaty 
which  obliged  each  party  to  assist  the  other  in  any  war 
in  which  either  of  them  might  be  engaged,  with,  at  least, 
ten  thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  not 
to  make  peace  except  by  mutual  concurrence.  This 
treaty  made  it  the  interest  of  Austria  to  have  a  Saxon 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  who  might  not  be 
entirely  dependent  on  Eussia  and  Prussia.     Saxony  had 
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a  party  in  that  country ;  but  that  of  Bussia,  which  was 
still  more  powerful,  and  especially  the  family  of  Czarto- 
risky,  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky, 
who  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  empress.  His 
understanding  and  character  were  generally  received  in 
so  favourable  a  light,  that  even  his  adversaries  still  wished 
that  at  least  he  might  remain  the  second  person  in  the 
state.  A  third  party  was  formed,  perhaps  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  by  Zamoisky,  which, 
from  a  professed  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  all  foreign  interference  with  its 
concerns.  The  diet  was  tumultuous ;  and  this  afforded 
a  pretext  to  the  empress  Catherine,  as  a  neighbour  and 
friend  of  Poland,  to  send  some  troops  to  Warsaw.  The 
party  of  Czartorisky  had  the  best  concerted  system; 
for  whatever  they  wished  to  accomplish  was  proposed  by 
others :  they  guided  all  the  decisions,  while  in  appearance 
they  only  accommodated  themselves  to  the  universal  will ; 
and  their  language  was  so  moderate  and  obliging,  that 
any  opposition  to  it  had  the  appearance  of  rudeness  and 
violence.  The  king  of  Prussia  left  these  affairs  to  the 
empress  of  Eussia. 

On  the  day  of  election,  General  Mocronofsky  interposed 
his  vote  against  any  transaction  that  should  take  place 
under  such  circumstances,  but  was  compelled  by  the  ill- 
treatment  he  met  with  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 
Prince  Adam  Czartorisky,  grand  cup-bearer  of  Lithuania, 
became  marshal  of  the  iet ;  upon  which  the  two  genera- 
lissimos of  the  crown,  the  two  rotockys,  Prince  Radzyvil, 
Poninsky,  and  four  thousand  of  their  adherents,  quitted 
.  Warsaw,  followed  by  the  grand  treasurer  with  the  vay vode 
(governor)  of  Volhynia.  But  Branicky,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  head  of  this  party,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity,  as 
a  man  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  his  country 
and  the  duties  of  his  office  at  so  critical  a  moment. 
Soltyk,  bishop  of  Cracow,  with  thirty  senators  and  sixty 
deputies,  gave  their  free  votes;  and  some  regiments 
refused  to  obey  any  new  generalissimo.  Branicky,  how- 
ever, who  was  an  old  man,  and  surrounded  by  hordes,  as 
far  from  being  unanimous  as  they  were  impatient  of 
restraint,  was  unable  to  maintain  his  cause ;  and  Prince 
Eadzyvil,  Potocky  of  Kyow,  and  others,  dispersed  to 
their  several  fortresses.     The  diet  now  decided  that  the 
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new  monarch  must  now  be  a  Fiast,  a  native  of  the 
country,  possessed  of  estates  in  Poland,  young,  handsome, 
and  Mendly  to  the  customs  of  his  country:  and  Stanislaus 
was  elected. 

About  the  year  1766,  being  the  second  of  the  new- 
monarch's  reign,  the  friendship  subsisting  between  the 
king,  Stanislaus,  and  the  Czartorisky,  began  already  to 
cool.  The  latter  seemed  to  wish  to  exercise  the  sove- 
reignty under  his  name,  and  complained  that  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  favourites.  The  French  politeness  of 
his  manners  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  rough 
simplicity  of  the  prevailing  habits  of  the  Poles.  The 
tolerant  principles  of  the  king  were  condemned  in  the 
sermons  and  pastoral  letters  of  the  clergy,  because  he 
had  assented  to  the  demands  of  Bussia  and  Prussia, 
which,  supported  by  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  re- 
quired that  the  dissidents  consisting  of  Christians  of 
the  Protestant  and  Greek  churches  should  be  re-esta- 
blished in  their  ancient  and  natural  equality  of  rights. 
Those  powers  also  demanded  that  the  boundary  between 
Bussia  and  Poland  should  be  more  accurately  determined, 
and  that  Poland  should  form  an  alliance  with  Prussia. 
Under  pretence  of  imparting  a  greater  degree  of  order  and 
consistency  to  the  constitution,  thejr  proposed  that  only  a 
majority  of  votes,  instead  of  unanimity,  should  be  requisite 
at  the  elections ;  that  the  revenues  should  be  augmented 
by  bestowing  on  the  king  some  new  duties,  and  a  fourth 
part  of  the  income  of  the  Storosties;  and  that  these 
regulations,  with  respect  to  which  the  king  was  obliged 
to  coincide  with  both  the  powers,  should  be  executed  by 
forty  deputies,  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

All  the  great  prelates,  with  the  exception  of  the  pri- 
mate and  two  bishops,  thirty  senators,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  county  deputies,  protested  against  these 
arrangements;  and  the  king,  at  length,  renounced  the 
new  duties,  contenting  himself  with  an  indemnification 
of  two  hundred  thousand  florins,  which  he  also  pro- 
mised to  expend  exclusively  among  the  nobles,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  guard  of  honour.  This  project,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  attach  the  nobles  to 
his  interest,  was  decried  as  tyrannical  and  of  dangerous 
consequences  to  the  country.  As  the  ferment  continued 
to  increase,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  Bussians  were 
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quartered  on  the  estates  of  the  bishop  of  Cracow:  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  on  those  of  the  bishop  of 
"Wibxa;  while  four  thousand  were  encamped  around 
"Warsaw.  Many  of  the  senators,  however,  were  not  yet 
discouraged,  but  resolved,  as  they  said,  rather  to  die  than 
sacrifice  the  republic  to  him  who  had  been  elected  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  it.  "  Speak,  then,"  said  the 
bishop  of  Moravia  to  the  archbishop  primate ;  "  speak, 
wretdi,  for  the  religion  by  which  thou  art  fattened,  or 
retire  into  thy  primitive  nothingness."  The  same  prelate 
also  thus  addressed  bishop  Paiaskofsky : — "  Thy  heart  is 
capable  of  all  manner  of  corruption — sell  thyself,  there- 
fore, to  the  highest  bidder."  The  popular  indignation 
eompelled  the  king  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  introducing 
the  proposed  regulation.  The  dissidents  were,  indeed, 
allowed  to  exercise  their  religious  duties  in  places  where 
they  already  possessed  churches ;  but  this  was  only  on 
condition  that  those  buildings  should  not  be  enlarged ; 
and  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  were  permitted  the 
liberty  of  performing  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials, 
on  condition  that  the  customary  fees  should  be  previously 
paid  to  their  Catholic  brethren. 

From  this  period,  the  parties  entered  into  confedera- 
tions ;  in  the  first  place  at  Slack,  in  the  vayvodeship  of 
Novogorodek,  situated  in  Black  Eussia,  under  Major- 
general  Q-labofsky;  and  afterwards  at  Thorn,  under 
Lieutenant  G-oltz.  The  twenty-four  confederations  were 
formed  in  Lithuania,  the  professed  object  of  which  was 
resistance  to  the  influence  of  foreign  states ;  but  they 
were,  probably,  as  much  directed  against  the  dissidents. 
Prince  Eadzyvil,  who  was  at  the  head  of  these  Lithuanian 
confederations,  procured,  in  1767,  the  assembling  of  an 
extraordinary  diet  at  Cracow. 

The  first  sittings  of  this  assembly  were  so  tumultuous 
that  it  was  impossible  to  collect  the  votes,  upon  which  the 
Bussians  entered  the  town,  seized  Soltyk,  the  zealous 
bishop  of  Cracow,  the  bishop  of  Kyow,  the  vayvode  of 
Cracow,  Count  Bzovusky,  and  several  of  the  senators,  all 
of  whom  were  sent  as  prisoners  into  Eussia.  The  terror 
which  this  measure  inspired  served  only  to  increase  the 
tumult ;  and  the  diet  separated,  after  having  chosen  sixty 
deputies,  who  were  commissioned  to  treat  with  the  Eussian 
ambassador  on  the  present  state  of  afiairs. 
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It  was  now  agreed  to  grant  the  king  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  florins,  and  prince  Eadzyvil,  to  whom 
the  republic  owed  three  millions,  six  hundred  thousand, 
as  a  first  instalment  in  payment  of  his  demand ;  to  intrust 
all  business,  which  had  hitherto  been  conducted  by  the 
ope*s  nuncio,  to  a  synod  to  which  His  Holiness  should 
e  pleased  to  give  the  permanent  authority  of  a  leaatus 
a  latere  (ambassador  from  the  pope)  ;  and  faithfully  to 
observe  the  alliance  with  Eussia,*  according  to  the  treaty 
concluded  in  the  year  1686,  and  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  country. 

The  partisans  of  this  compromise  were  threatened  by 
the  nuncio  with  the  anathema;  and  the  pope  himself 
wrote  to  the  king  that  he  ought  rather  to  abandon  his 
crown  than  countenance  such  scandalous  proceedings. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  compact  was 
confirmed  by  the  diet,  the  public  taxes  were  fixed  at 
twenty-three  millions,  and  a  treaty  of  guarantee  was 
renewed  with  Eussia. 

The  dissidents  were  detested  as  the  party  which  had 
given  occasion  to  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country,  and  were  subjected  to  all  possible 
oppressions.  A  confederation  was  formed  against  them 
at  Bar,  under  Marshal  Krazuisky ;  one  at  Halriz,  under 
Potocky ;  and  another  at  Lublin ;  which  latter  place  was, 
on  that  account,  set  on  fire  by  the  Eussian  artillery. 
Civil  war  now  arose  in  all  its  horrors  ;  the  Eussians  in- 
creased their  force  to  a  degree  which  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  Turks,  and  conquered  Bar ; 
seizing  all  the  wealth*  of  Podolia,  Volhvnia,  and  the 
Ukraine.  .  Brazinsky  and  Potocky  threw  themselves  into 
the  Turkish  fortress  of  Chotin.  The  terrors  of  this  war 
of  religion  were  augmented  by  the  incessant  incursions  of' 
the  Haidamaks,  who  entered  the  country  from  the  Eus- 
sian viceroyalty  of  Elizabethgorod.  On  one  occasion 
they  burnt  ten  towns  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
villages  ;  and  on  another,  three  of  the  former  and  fifty  of 
the  latter.  The  Jews  were  everywhere  committed  to 
massacre  and  the  flames,  and  the  roads  were  covered  with 
dead  bodies,  untH,  at  length,  neither  man  nor  beast  was 
to  be  found  alive  within  sixty  miles  of  the  borders.  The 
Eussians,  in  the  mean  time,  were  besieging  Cracow,  where 
the  confederates,  for  a  long  time,  held  out  against  famine  • 
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and  pestilence.  Martin  Ludomitzky,  in  the  utmost 
extremity,  made  a  sally  in  which  he  lost  one-half  of  his 
followers ;  but  he  made  good  his  retreat  with  the  rest 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  Eussians  extended 
themselves  over  all  the  vayvodeships,  in  order  that  the. 
confederates  might  be  prevented  from  forming  a  union  in 
any  part.  That  party,  however,  brought  reinforcements 
out  of  Turkey,  and  the  detestation  inspired  by  their 
wanton  cruelties,  exceeded  the  terror  of  their  first  revenge. 
In  the  year  1769,  the  king  proclaimed  them  rebels  ;  and 
they  declared  his  authorify  illegitimate.  Thirteen  con- 
tests took  place  in  the  course  of  one  month,  and  the 
progress  of  the  war  was  only  arrested  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  pestilence.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  died  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  in  Volhynia, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Podolia.  Kawiniok  was  abandoned 
by  its  garrison ;  and  all  its  inhabitants,  together  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  confederates,  crowded  towards  Great 
Poland. 


EEADING  LXXXI. 

THE.  CALAMITIES   OP   POLAND    (CONCLUDED). 

While  the  Eussians  favoured  the  dissidents,  the  court  of 
Vienna  appeared  to  incline  to  the  cause  of  the  confederates. 
It  refused,  however,  to  take  part  in  these  disturbances ; 
and  even,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish  war  occasioned 
by  them,  that  court  declared,  that  it  would  adhere  to  its 
neutrality;  and  only  placed  troops  in  a  few  districts 
immediately  bordering  on  Hungary.  But  when  the  con- 
federation of  Bar  earnestly  entreated  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa  not  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  disasters  of  a 
people  who  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
uberty  of  their  country,  and  for  the  religious  rights  of 
their  forefathers,  she  declared  publicly  that  she  was  willing 
to  protect  those  communities  which  only  were  not  foreign 
to  her  as  queen  of  Hungary,  from  the  evils  of  this  dreadful 
period ;  and  gave  verbal  assurance  that  she  was  affected 
with  the  misfortunes  of  the  confederates;  and  that, 
although  the  situation  of  political  a&irs  did  not  allow  her 
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to  assist  them  with  an  armed  force,  thej  might  neverthe- 
less depend  on  her  for  all  the  fayour  it  waa  in  her  power 
to  show  them. 

This  declaration  was  almost  immediately  succeeded  hy 
a  movement  of  the  Austrian  army,  whicn  inspired  the 
confederates  with  the  most  flattering  hopes ;  but  on  the 
other  side,  a  body  of  Prussian  troops  approached  the 
frontiers,  as  if  to  form  a  cordon  (chain  of  troops)  against 
the  pestilence  which  was  now  raging  in  Poland.  Frederic, 
after  exacting  tribute,  transplanted,  by  force,  twelve 
thousand  families  to  people  his  colonies  in  the  Mark  and 
in  Pomerania.  He  then  proceeded  to  strike  gold  and  silver 
coins,  under  the  title  of  the  king  and  republic  of  Poland, 
of  far  less  than  their  nominal  value ;  and  compelled  all 
those  from  whom  his  subjects  made  purchases  to  take 
them  in  payment ;  in  short,  the  oppression  and  distress 
of  G-reat  Poland  rose  to  such  a  height  that  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  towards  the  forests  of  Lithuania  and 
the  frontiers  of  Austria. 

These  proceedings  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
confederates,  and  Marshal  Zuremba  first  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  king  Stanislaus,  in  order  to  effect  a  union  between 
the  conflicting  parties  for  the  preservation  of  their  common 
country;'  but  the  king,  in  all  probability,  considered  this 
proposal  to  be  already  too  late. 

At  length,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1772,  the 
ambassadors  of  Maria  Theresa,  of  the  empress  and 
autocrat  Catherine  the  Second,  and  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  courts,  informed 
the  king  and  republic  of  Poland,  that  the  three  powers, 
in  order  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  and  to  restore 
peace  to  Poland,  had  agreed  among  themselves  to  insist 
upon  their  indisputable  claims  to  some  of  the  provinces  of 
that  country,  and  therefore  demanded  that  a  diet  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  new  boundaries  in  concert 
with  them. 

This  iniquitous  scheme  for  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  mind  of  Frederic. 
Having  added  Silesia  to  the  dominions  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  he  professed  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  Eussian  arms,  in  wresting  the  province 
of  Moldavia  from  the  Turks.  The  emperor  Joseph,  of 
Austria,  was  equally  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  there- 
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fore  did  Hoi  scruple  to  make  advances  to  a  prince  with 
whom  his  mother  (Maria  Theresa)  had  long  been  at 
variance.  He  visited  Frederic  at  Neiss,  in  Silesia,  ui 
1769,  and  a  confidential  intercourse  of  sentiments  took 
place  between  the  monarchs.  They  pledged  themselves 
to  tinite  for  the  m^ntenance  of  the  peace  of  Gfermanv ; 
and  it  was  hinted  by  the  Fi^ssian  monarch,  that  if  the 
czarina  could  not  easily  be  brought  to  reason,  a  three- 
fold partition  of  Poland  might  remove  all  difficulties.  , 
In  the  following  year,  the  two  crowned  heads  had 
another  meeting;  and  prince  Kaunitz  had  also  long 
conferences  with  the  king,  to  whose  interests  he  promised 
to  attend.  Prince  Henry,  soon  after  visiting  St.  Peters* 
burg  on  pretence  of  amusement,  disclosed  the  project  to 
Catherine,  by  whom  it  was  not  disapproved.  As,  how- 
ever, she  still  insisted  on  extravagant  terms  of  peace, 
Maria  Theresa  and  her  son  ordered  military  prepara- 
tions ;  and  an  armed  party  entering  Poland,  seized  the 
lordship  of  Zips. 

This  invasion  accelerated  the  adjustment  of  the  treaty; 
Frederic  drew  the  outlines  of  a  plan ;  but  Catherine,  in 
the  one  proposed  by  her,  demanded  a  far  greater  pdrtion 
of  the  spoils  than  he  was  willing  to  allow,  and  exacted  new 
tenhs  of  alliance,  more  favourable  to  herself  than  to  her 
royal  confederate.  These  requisitions  delayed  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  various  parties  were  busily  employed  in 
midking  out,each,his  own  preferable  right  to  the  spoliation. 
The  king  of  Prussia  could  go  back  fbr  several  centuries, 
and  demonstrate,  by  treaties,  that  certain  provinces  of  the 
Polish  territory  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  the  electors 
of  Brandenburg.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  1657, 
by  which  the  Poles  assigned  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  the  security  of  the  city  of  Elbins,  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  Was  to  deliver  them  from 
the  Swedish  ailns ;  but  the  promise  then  made  had  never 
been  fulfilled. 

In  satisfaction  of  these  claims,  Frederic  now  desired  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  Pometellia,  the  districts  on  the 
Netze,  the  vayvodeship  of  Marienburg,  the  bishopric  of 
Ermeland,  the  district  of  Michelan,  and  the  bishopric  and 
vaVodeship  of  Culm.  He  agreed,  it  is  true,  to  leave 
Poland  in  possession  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  but  insisted 
upon  retaining  the  harbour  of  the  former  city,  and  of 
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follecting  the  customs  and  duties  paid  to  it ;  aUeging 
that  Dantzic  had  only  enjoyed  by  sufferance  the  use  of 
that  harbour,  which  was  a  monastic  estate  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Oliva,  and  had  been  made,  by  permission 
of  that  establishment,  in  the  year  1647,  because  the 
Neufahrwassar  was  no  longer  capable  of  admitting  ships. 

All  Polish  Prussia,  together  with  the  district  of  the 
Netze,  was  therefore  occupied ;  by  which  act,  the  state 
of  Prussia  became  a  continuous  territory  from  Grlatz  to 
Memel,  and  acquired  the  fertile  districts  of  Culm,  Elbing, 
and  Marienburg.  The  king  became  master  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Wermeland ;  came  into  possession  of  an  annual 
income  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  of  the 
only  mouths  of  the  Vistula  which  yet  remained  navigable. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  were  compelled  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  within  fourteen  days. 

Austria  alleging  the  transfers  of  two  royal  Polish  fiefs 
of  Zator  and  Auchwitz,  by  Casimir,  the  second  king  of 
Poland  to  his  cousin  Mscislaf,  duke  of  Teschen,  in  Upper 
Silesia,  which  fiefs  were,  in  the  year  1289,  transferred  to 
Yenceslaf,  king  of  Bohemia,  demanded  as  an  equivalent 
two-thirds  of  IJpper  Poland,  Pokulia,  and  some  districts 
of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  containing,  on  the  whole,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cities  and  large  towns,  fifty  smaller 
places,  six  thousand  three  hundred  villages,  and  two 
millions  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants. 
So  much  for  the  conscience  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the 
pleas  on  which  her  claims  were  founded. 

The  empress  of  Bussia  took  possession  of  an  important 
part  of  the  grand  principality  of  Lithuania,  and  of  the 
vayvodeship  of  Minsk,  Vitensk,  andMscilaf,  with  so  Httle 
ceremony,  that  it  did  not  even  appear  necessary  to  her  to 
publish  the  grounds  of  her  proceeding.  She  allowed  the 
inhabitants  three  months  to  remove  themselves. 

The  king  and  senate  of  Poland  lamented  this  unhappj 
destiny  of  their  country,  attributed  the  origin  of  the  party 
dissensions  to  the  influence  of  foreigners,  displayed  the 
evidences  of  their  rights,  alleged  the  compacts  and  referred 
to  the  guarantee  under  which  they  had  been  concluded, 
appealed  from  the  violence  of  the  superior  power  and 
unjust  arms  of  their  enemies,  and  protested  before  the 
Almighty  Governor  of  the  Universe  against  this  crying 
oppression. 
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The  king  of  Prussia  continued  to  raise  the  tolls  collected 
in  the  harbour  of  Dantzic  to  an  intolerable  height,  ana 
the  city  was  urged,  by  all  possible  means,  to  surrender 
itself  voluntarily  to  his  sway.  He  summoned  a  diet  at 
Lissa,  to  counteract  that  of  Warsaw,  and  confiscated  the 
estates  of  all  such  nobles  as  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
allegiance.  The  empress  of  Bussia  also  took  possession 
of  the  wealth  of  pnnce  Charles  Badyzvil,  and  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Adam  Czartorisky.  When  an  offer  of  restora- 
tion was  made  to  Eadyzvil,  he  replied, "  I  am  a  free-born 
man ;  my  ancestors  were  free ;  and,  though  in  adversity, 
I  will  also  die  free."  The  countess  Vielopolska  died  hj 
her  own  hands ;  and  all  those  who  were  worthy  of  then* 
ancestors  quitted  their  country,  now  subjected  to  a  foreign 
yoke.  But  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed  were  not 
necessary  to  the  judgment  passed  by  all  Europe  on  this 
transaction,  a  judgment  which  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
latest  posterity. 

The  subjects  of  the  republic  were  reduced  from  seveu 
or  eight  to  four  millions,  and  its  revenues  were  propor- 
tionally diminished.  Instead  of  one  hundred  senators, 
only  thirty-eight  were  assembled  at  the  diet.  The  arch- 
bishop primate,  the  grand  chancellor  of  Lithuania,  the 
grand  marshal,  and  their  friends,  absented  themselves  from 
the  servile  assembly  and  repaired  to  Cracow.  l?he  diet, 
although  surrounded  by  an  armed  force,  began  with  a 
protest  by  all  the  deputies  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  foreign  soldiers  were  quartered 
by  hundreds  upon  all  those  nobles  who  were  attached  to 
the  cause  of  independence.  Eight  days  were  allowed  to 
the  diet  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  allied  powers ; 
and  it  was  declared,  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  thirty 
thousand  men  should  enter  the  city,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  and  that  their  obstinacy  should  be  subdued 
by  all  possible  means.  On  the  seventh  day  a  great 
number  of  the  deputies  left  the  city,  and  the  remainder 
subscribed  to  the  terms  by  which  Poland  was  compelled, 
not  only  to  renounce  all  claim  to,  and  aU  connexion  with, 
the  districts  of  which  she  had  been  deprived,  but  to  engage 
to  protect  the  three  confederated  powers  in  the  posseiBsion 
of  the  countries  they  had  seized. 

The  latter  now  established  a  permanent  council,  which 
was  dependent  on  themselves,  and  could  easily  be  influ- 
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enced  according  to  their  pleasure.  The  king  of  PrusBia 
declared,  that  if  the  republic  did  not  place  the  council  in 
actual  existence  on  a  certain  day,  he  would  consider  its 
refusal  or  delay  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  he,  at  the 
same  time,  demanded  possession  of  a  district  on  the 
Netze,  not  usually  bounded  by  the  river,  but  which  was 
occasionally  covered  by  its  waters  during  extraordinary 
floods.  The  Austrian  commissioners  drew  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  one  river  to  another,  and  demanded  all  the 
districts  comprised  within  the  windings  of  the  streams, 
as  the  shores  of  those  rivers.  Instances  frequently 
occurred  in  which  a  district  was  usurped,  without  assign- 
ing any  reason  whatever.  The  permanent  council  was 
established :  it  consisted  of  forty  senators  and  noblemen, 
nominated  by  the  diet^  who  were  to  continue  in  office 
until  the  succeeding  session  of  that  assembly,  and  transact 
all  military  and  foreign  aflairs,  as  well  as  the  business  of 
the  high  police ;  it  was  empowered  to  expound  the  laws, 
but  not  to  make  them. 

Prussia  was,  in  some  iiistances,  obliged  to  abandon  a 
part  of  the  districts  which  it  had  seized;  but  before  these 
temporary  possessions  were  relinquished,  the  flocks  were 
driven  away,  the  forests  cut  down,  the  ^pagazines  emptied, 
even  the  most  necessary  implements  taken  away,  and  the 
tales  raised  by  anticipation. 


EEADma  LXXXIL 

SrEGB   Oi   GIBBALTAB. 

1782. 

Thbotjghotjt  the  annals  of  the  art  of  war,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  an  ex- 
ample of  a  more  magnificent  scene  of  military  operations 
than  was  exhibited  this  year  at  Gibraltar.  The  siege  of 
this  place  had  been  commenced  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
summer  of  1779.  In  the  spring  of  1780,  the  siege  was 
so  far  advanced,  that  vsist  works  were  constructed  before 
it,  filled  with  artillery,  tremendous  for  number  and  power, 
^  and  employed  in  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  which 
entirely  destroyed  the  town,  but  did  little  damage  to  the 
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fortifications.  On  the  13tli  March,  the  channel  fleel^ 
under  Admiral  Darby,  sailed  for  the  relief  of  the  fortress, 
and  fortunately  that  officer  completely  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  puroose.  Although  each  yfear  of  the  siege 
had  augmented  tiie  assailing  force  and  the  annoyance  of 
the  town  and  garrison,  yet  no  real  progress  ha<J  been 
made  towards  the  reduction  of  this  formidable  place. 
But  it  was  now  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  utmost  that 
skill  and  force  could  effect,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  both  nature  and  art  had  lavished  to 
render  Gibraltar  impregnable.  T^e  aid  of  twelve  thou- 
sand Erench  troops  was  procured,  and  the  Duke  de  Crillon 
appointed  captain-genend. 

No  means  were  neglected,  nor  expense  spared,  to 
insure  the  success  of  this  design.  Spam  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  all  her  attempts  in  the  usual  forms  u^on  the 
place,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  were  totally  ineffec- 
tive ;  and  that  the  cruel  measure  of  destroying  the  town, 
odious  as  it  was,  went  no  farther  than  to  the  extermi^ 
nation  of  the  inhabitants,  without  tending  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  the  reduction  of  the  garrison.  It  sorely 
wounded  her  pride,  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  her 
power  should,  m  the  face  of  the  world,  be  for  so  many 
years  baffled,  in  the  unavailing  conflict  of  a  vast  and 
powerful  empire  with  a  handfid  of  men  shut  up  on  a 
Barren  rock.  The  court  was  likewise  greatly  and  par- 
ticulorly  irritated,  through  the  disgrace  which  attended 
the  deptruction  of  their  works  and  batteries  in  the  pre- 
ceding ye^JT  by  the  garrison.  So  that  ambition,  honour, 
pride,  and  revenge  were  all  concurrent,  in  urging  to  the 
utmost  exertions  of  power  and  of  skill  for  tto  conquest 
of  that  place ;  and  as  all  former  exertions  had  failed,  the 
invention  and  application  of  new  means  became  a  matter 
of  necessity. 

The  Chevalier  d'Arcon,  a  French  engineer  of  high  note, 
seemed  to  be  the  hero  destined  to  the  fall  of  G^ibraltar. 
His  plan  was  so  highly  approved  of,  that  the  king  him- 
self IS  said  to  have  taken  a  part  in  its  modification,  or 
adjustment ;  hoping  to  have  borne  away  a  royal  share  of 
the  honour  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Minorca. 
The  plan  had  been  proposed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  year ;  the  preparations,  though  vast,  and  ex- 
ceedingly expensive,  were  now  nearly  completed;    and 
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the  reduction  of  the  place  was  not  only  deemed  certain, 
but  the  powers  to  be  used  were  so  prodigious  and  terrible, 
that  little  less  than  the  annihilation  of  the  fortress  was 
expected  to  be  the  consequence  of  any  great  obstinacy  of 
defence  in  the  garrison. 

In  the  eagerness  which  prevailed  at  Madrid,  for  the 
carrying  of  this  point,  it  had  been  proposed  to  bring  a 
whole  fleet  to  the  direct  battery  and  attack  of  the  place, 
on  all  sides,  by  sea,  while  the  army  was  to  carry  on  a 
furious  assault  by  land ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  &om  ten  to 
twenty  ships  of  war,  as  the  occasion  might  require,  was 
decreed  to  be  the  contented  price  of  success. 

The  French  engineer  ridiculed  this  scheme  as  wild  and 
incompetent.  He  showed  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
the  certain  destruction  of  the  ships,  without  producing 
the  smallest  effect  upon  the  fortress.  His  plan  went  to 
the  construction  of  floating  batteries,  or  ships,  upon  such 
a  principle,  that  they  could  neither  be  sunk  nor  fired. 
The  first  of  these  properties  was  to  be  acquired  by  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  timber,  with  which  their  keels 
and  bottoms  were  to  be  fortified ;  and  which  was  to  render 
them  proof  to  all  danger  in  that  respect,  whether  from 
external  or  internal  violence.  The  second  danger  was  to 
be  opposed,  by  securing  the  sides  of  the  ships,  wherever 
they  were  exposed  to  shot,  with  a  strong  wall,  composed 
of  timber  and  cork,  a  long  time  soaked  in  water,  and 
including  between  a  large  body  of  wet  sand  ;  the  whole 
being  of  such  a  thickness  and  density,  that  no  cannon-ball 
could  penetrate  within  two  feet  of  the  inner  partition. 
A.  constant  supply  of  water  was  to  keep  the  parts  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire  always  wet ;  and  the  cork  was  to  act 
as  a  sponge  in  retaining  the  moisture. 

For  this  purpose,  ten  great  ships,  from  six  hundred  to 
fourteen  hundred  tons  burthen  (some  of  them  said  to  be 
of  fifty  or  sixty  guns),  were  cut  down  to  the  state  re- 
quired by  the  plan ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet 
a£  timber  was,  with  infinite  labour,  worked  into  their 
construction.  To  protect  them  from  bombs,  and  the  men 
at  the  batteries  from  grape,  or  descending  shot,  a  hanging 
roof  was  contrived,  which  was  to  be  worked  up  and  down 
by  springs,  with  ease,  and  at  pleasure ;  the  roof  was  com- 
posed of  a  strong  rope-work  netting,  laid  over  with  a  thick 
covering  of  wet  hides,  while  its  sloping  position  was 
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calculated  to  prevent  the  shells  from  lodging,  and  to 
throw  them  off  into  the  sea  before  they  could  take  effect. 
The  batteries  were  covered  with  new  brass  cannon,  of 
great  weight ;  and  something  about  half  the  number  of 
spare  guns,  of  the  same  kind,  were  kept  ready  in  eacb 
ship,  immediately  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which 
might  be  over-heated,  or  otherwise  disabled  in  action. 
To  render  the  flre  of  these  batteries  the  more  rapid  and 
instantaneous,  and,  consequently,  the  more  dreadfully 
effective,  the  ingenious  projector  had  contrived  a  kind  of 
match,  to  be  placed  on  the  lights  of  the  guns,  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  emulate  lightning  in  the  quickness  of  its 
consumption,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  action ;  and  by  which 
all  the  guns  on  the  battery  were  to  go  off  together,  as  it 
had  been  only  a  single  shot. 

But,  as  the  red-hot  shot  from  the  fortress  was  what  the 
enemy  most  dreaded,  the  nicest  part  of  this  plan  seems 
to  have  been  the  contrivance  for  communicating  water  in 
every  direction  to  restrain  its  effect.  In  imitation  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  a  living  body,  a  great  variety 
of  pipes  and  canals  perforated  all  the  solid  workmanship, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  a  continued  succession  of  water 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  vessels ;  a  number 
of  pumps  being  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  an  unlimited 
supply.  By  this  means,  it  was  expected  that  the  red-hot 
shot  would  operate  to  the  remedy  of  its  own  mischief: 
as  the  very  action  of  cutting  through  those  pipes  would 
procure  its  immediate  extinction.  So  that  these  terrible 
machines,  teeming  with  every  source  of  outward  destruc- 
tion, seemed  to  be  themselves  invulnerable,  and  entirely 
secure  from  all  danger. 

The  preparation  in  other  respects  was  beyond  all  ex- 
ample. It  was  said,  that  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
pieces  of  heavy  ordinance  of  various  kinds  had  been 
accumulated  before  the  place,  for  the  almost  numberless 
intended  purposes  of  attack  by  sea  and  land.  The 
quantity  of  powder,  shot,  shells,  and  of  every  kind  of 
military  stores  and  provisions,  were  so  immense  as  to 
exceed  credibility.  The  quantity  of  gunpowder  alone  was 
said  to  exceed  eighty-three  thousand  barrels.  Forty  gun- 
boats, with  heavy  artillery,  as  many  bomb  vessels  with 
twelve-inch  mortars,  besides  a  large  floating  battery,  and 
five  bomb  ketches,  on  the  usual  construction,  were  all 
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destined  to  aecond  the  powerfiil  ^orts  /of  the  gr^at 
battering  ships.  I^early  all  the  frigates,  and  smaller  armed 
vessels  of  the  kingdom  were  assembled,  to  afford  such  ai^ 
as  they  might  be  capable  of;  and  three  hundred  large 
boats  were  collected  from  every  pwrt  of  Spain,  which, 
with  the  very  great  number  already  in  the  vicinity,  were 
to  minister  to  the  fighting  vessels  during  the  action,  and 
to  land  l3X)ops  in  the  place,  as  soon  as  they  had  dismantled 
the  fortress.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
amounting  to  about  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  were  to 
cov^r  and  supp(»rt  the  attack :  and  could  not  but  greatly 
heighten  the  terrors  as  well  as  the  inagnificence  of  the 
scene. 

The  preparations  by  land  kept  pace  with  those  by  sea. 
Twelve  thousand  French  troops  were  brought  to  diffiiB© 
their  peculiar  vivacity  and  animation  through  the  Spanish 
army,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
example  and  e^ceirtion  of  their  superior  discipline  a^d 
expenence.  The  Duke  de  Crillon  was  assisted  by  a  number 
of  the  best  officers  of  both  countries,  and  particularly  of 
the  best  engineers  and  artillerists  of  his  own.  The  len^h 
and  celebrity  of  the  siege,  now  rendered  more  interesting 
by  the  fame  of  the  present  extraordinary  preparations, 
had  drawn  volunteers  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  the 
camp  before  Gibraltar;  and  not  only  the  nobility  of 
Spain,  but  many  of  that  of  other  countries  were  assembled, 
either  to  display  their  valour,  or  gratify  their  curiosity 
by  beholding  such  a  spectacle,  as,  it  was  probable,  had 
never  been  before  exhibite4>  The  arrival  of  two  princes 
of  the  royal  blood  of  France,  served  to  increase  the 
splendour  and  celebrity  of  the  scepe.  The  Count  d' Artois, 
the  French  king's  brother,  and  his  cousin  th^e  Duke 
de  Bourbon,  seemed  eager  to  immortalize  their  names,  by 
partaking  in  the  glory  of  so  si^oal  and  illustrious  an 
enterprise,  as  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  to  the  crown  of 
their  kinsman  and  ally. 
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BEADING  LJJXLll. 

SIEGE  OF   eiBAAIiT^B  (COKTIKUED). 

The  arrival  of  the  Erench  princes  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  that  politeness,  and  the  exercise  of 
those  humanized  attentions  and  civilities,  by  which  the 
refined  manners  of  modem  Europe  have  tended  so  much 
to  divest  war  of  many  parts  of  its  ancient  savage 
barbarity.  Some  packets,  containing  a  number  of  letters 
directed  to  the  officers  in  G-ibraltar,  having,  on  the  way, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  were,  of  course, 
transmitted  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  they  lay,  at 
the  time  that  the  Count  d'Artois  arrived  at  that  capital. 
The  Erench  prince,  in  that  spirit  of  generosity  which 
distinguishes  his  family  as  well  as  his  country,  considering 
this  circumstance  as  affording  a  pleasing  opportunity  of 
introduction  to  a  brave  and  generous  enemy,  obtfttned  the 
packets  from  the  king,  and  condescended  to  convey  them, 
under  his  own  care,  to  the  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  unawed  by  the  vast  force  with  which 
he  was  on  every  side,  by  sea  and  land,  surrounded, 
General  Elliot  did  not  hesitate,  by  new  and  unexpected 
insult  and  damage,  to  provoke  his  combined  enemies  to 
the  attack.  Eor,  observing  that  their  works  on  the  land 
side  were  nearly  completed,  and  some  of  them  pretty  far 
advanced  towards  the  fortress,  he  determined  to  try 
(though  dubious  of  the  effect  of  the  distance)  how  far  a 
vigorous  cannonade  and  bombardment,  with  red-hot  balls, 
carcasses,  and  shells,  might  operate  to  their  destruction. 
A  powerful  and  admirably  directed  firing  commenced  from 
the  garrison  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  September,  and  was  supported  through  the  day,  with 
the  usual  unrivalled  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  artillery 
officers.  The  effect  far  exceeded  the  general's  expectation. 
By  ten  o'clock  the  Mahon  battery,  with  another  adjoining 
to  it,  were  in  flames ;  and  by  five  in  the  evening  were 
entirely  consumed,  together  with  their  gun-carriages, 
platforms,  and  magazines,  although  the  letter  were  bomb 
proof.  A  great  part  of  the  communications  to  the  eastern 
parallel,  and  of  the  trenches  and  parapet  for  musketry, 
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was  likewise  destroyed,  and  a  large  battery  near  the  bay 
so  much  damaged,  having  been  repeatedly  set  on  fire  in 
several  places,  that  the  enemy  were  under  a  necessity  of 
taking  down  one-half  of  it.  They  acknowledged,  that 
their  works  were  on  fire  in  fifty  places  at  the  same 
instant.  The  emulation  between  the  nations,  as  well  as 
the  presence  of  the  French  princes,  urged  the  troops  to 
expose  themselves  exceedingly  in  their  efforts  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  the  flames ;  so  that  their  loss  in  men, 
under  so  dreadful  and  well-directed  a  fire,  could  not  but 
have  been  very  considerable. 

This  fresh  affront  recalled  the  memory  of  the  loss  and 
disgrace  suffered  by  the  sally  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
was  resented  so  much  by  the  allied  commanders,  that  it 
seems  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  precipitate  their 
measures.  A  new  battery  of  sixty-four  heavy  cannon 
was  opened  by  break  of  day  on  the  following  morning, 
which,  with  the  cannon  in  their  lines,  and  above  sixty 
mortars,  continued  to  pour  their  shot  and  shells,  without 
intermission,  upon  the  garrison,  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  a  squadron  of  seven 
Spanish  and  two  French  ships  of  the  line,  with  some 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  taking  the  advantage  of  a 
favourable  wind,  dropped  down  from  the  Orange  Grove, 
at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  passing  slowly  along  the 
works,  discharged  their  shot  at  the  south  bastion,  and 
the  ragged  staff,  continuing  their  cannonade  until  they 
had  passed  Europa  Point,  and  got  into  the  Mediterranean. 
They  then  formed  a  line  to  the  eastward  of  the  rock,  and 
the  admiral  leading,  came  to  the  attack  of  the  batteries 
on  Europa  Point,  and,  under  a  very  slow  sail,  commenced 
a  heavy  fire  with  all  their  guns,  which  continued  until 
they  were  entirely  passed. 

The  small  marine  force  at  Gibraltar  had,  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  been  commanded  by  Captain  Curtis,  of 
the  Brilliant  frigate,  who  had  been  mucn  distinguished 
in  several  spirited  actions  with  the  Spanish  frigates  and 
gun-boats,  and  had  been  particularly  successful  in  rescuing 
the  vessels  thafwere  coming  in  to  the  garrison,  from 
their  attacks  in  the  bay.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
seamen  had  held  a  distinguished  part  in  the  last  sally ; 
where,  as  they  were  attached  to  different  garrison  corps, 
this  gentleman  acted  only  as  a  volunteer.    In  the  present 
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season  of  danger,  when  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  shut 
them  up  from  exertion  on  their  proper  element,  it  was 
thought  necessary  not  to  lose  their  services  in  the 
immediate  defence  of  the  place  hy  land.  They  were 
accordingly  formed  into  a  distinct  corps,  under  the  name 
of  the  Marine  Brigade,  and  Captain  Curtis  held  the  rank 
and  title  of  brigadier,  as  their  commander.  To  that 
officer,  and  his  marine  corps,  was  committed  the  defence 
of  the  works  and  batteries  on  Europa  Point ;  a  trust  which 
they  discharged  so  well,  that  having  repeatedly  struck 
the  enemy  in  the  first  attack,  they  were  afterwards  glad 
to  keep  a  more  guarded  distance  ;  and  two  of  the  Spanish 
ships  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Algeziras  to  repair  their 
damages. 

The  firing  from  the  isthmus  was  renewed,  and  continued 
the  succeeding  days;  while  the  enemy  boasted  that  it 
should  be  supported  on  the  same  scale  until  the  reduction 
of  the  place ;  that  being  at  the  rate  of  six  thousand  five 
hundred  cannon  shot,  and  one  thousand  and  eighty  shells, 
in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  ships  likewise  made 
repeated  attacks  upon  Europa  Point,  but  the  batteries 
were  so  excellently  served,  and  the  guns  so  well  pointed, 
that  they  did  not  approach  near  enough  to  produce  much 
effect.  As  if  it  had  been  hoped  at  once  to  confound  and 
overwhelm  the  garrison,  by  the  multitudinous  forms  and 
variety  of  attack,  and  tne  enormous  quantity  of  fire 
poured  upon  them,  the  gun  and  mortar  boats  were  now 
added  to  all  the  other  instruments  of  vengeance,  and 
renewed  with  great  fierceness  their  assaults  both  by  day 
and  by  night  upon  the  works.  Indeed,  the  numerous 
volunteers  and  spectators  had  now  an  unusual  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  in  beholding  the  operations 
of  war  diversified  nearly  into  all  the  forms  which  it  is 
capable  of  exhibiting,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  in  the 
attack  or  defence  of  a  fortress. 

It  seems  scarcely  less  than  astonishing  that  these 
numerous  attacks,  accompanied  by  so  prodigious  a  weight 
of  fire,  in  all  its  most  destructive  modes  of  action,  should 
have  produced  very  little  effect,  either  with  respect  to 
the  loss  of  men  in  the  garrison,  or  to  the  damage  done 
to  the  works.  But  the  arduous  day  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching, when  courage,  skill,  and  ingenuity  were  to 
undergo  their  severest  trial;  and  when  all  the  united 
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powers  of  gunpowder  and  ortilleiy,  in  their  highest  state 
of  discoyery  and  improyement,  were  tp  be  c^ed  into 
action. 

The  combined  fleet  of  twenty-seven  Spanish  and  twelve 
Erench  ships  of  the  line,  was  now  arriyed  at  Algeziras 
from  Cadiz,  and  with  those  already  on  the  spot  amounted 
either  to  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
two  or  three'  fifties.  The  battering  ships  were  likewise 
in  readiness.  Their  batteries  were  covered  with  aoe 
hundred  and  fifby-four  pieces  of  heavy  brass  cannon ;  and 
ihey  carried  something  less  than  half  that  number  to  be 
used  as  exchanges.  The  Pastora,  the  admiral's  ship,  had 
twenty-four  guns  mounted,  and  ten  in  reserve ;  the  prince 
of  Nassau's  ship,  the  Paula,  was  about  the  same  force, 
and  held  a  simihr  proportion.  Thirty-six  artillery  men, 
and  volunteers  from  the  two  armies,  were  allotted  to  the 
service  of  each  gun;  and  these  being  exclusive  of  the 
officers,  and  of  the  seamen  who  navigated  the  vessels,  the 
whole  number  on  board  was  estimated  at  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  men.  The  gun  and  mortar  boats, 
with  the  floating  battery  and  the  bomb  ketches,  were  to 
copry  on  their  attacks  in  every  possible  direction,  whilst 
the  fire  of  the  battering  ships  was  directed  against  their 
destined  objects.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  fire  oIl  near 
three  hundred  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  from  the 
isthmus,  it  was  intended,  that  every  part  of  the  works 
being  attacked  at  the  same  instant,  and  every  quarter 
presenting  a  similar  face  of  danger,  the  garrison  should 
be  thrown  into  irretrievable  disi^ay,  or  at  l^ast  that 
their  attention  being  called  away  to  so  many  services, 
the  resistance  must  become  generalljr  iDeffective,  and 
totally  unequal  to  the  accumukted  weight  and  force  of 
the  grand  attack. 


BEADING  LXXXIV. 

SIEGE   OF   GIBBALTAB  (OOKOLUDBD). 

AfiOTJT  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Idth  of 
September,  1782,  the  ten  battering  ships  of  the  enemy, 
lying  at  the  Puenta  Maillova,  near  the  head  of  the  bay 
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of  Q-ibraltar,  and  imder  the  conduct  of  Admiral  iDon  B. 
Moreno,  w^re  observed  to  be  in  motion ;  and  soon  after 
getting  under  sail,  to  proceed  to  their  stations  for  the 
attack  of  thatt  fortress.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
they  came  to  an  anchor,  being  moored  in  a  line,  at 
moderate  distances,  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Mole,  lying 
pacatlel  to  the  rock,  and  at  about  nine  hundred  yards' 
distance.  The  greatest  spirit  was  displayed  through  this 
whole  evolution ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  on  our  side,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  masterly  thai  the  performance. 
The  admiral's  ship  was  stationed  opposite  the  king's 
bastion;  and  the  others  took  their  appointed  places, 
successively,  and  with  great  regularity,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  admiral.  The  surrounding  hills  were  by  this 
time  covered  with  people,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  Spain 
had  assembled  to  behold  the  spectacle. 

The  cannonade  and  bombardment,  on  all  sides,  and  in 
all  directions,  from  the  isthmus,  the  sea,  and  the  various 
works  of  the  fortress,  was  not  only  tremendous,  but 
beyond  example.  The  prodigious  showers  of  red-hot  balls, 
of  bombs,  ana  of  carcasses,  which  filled  the  air,  and  were, 
without  intermission,  thrown  to  every  point  of  the  various 
attadks,  both  by  sep.  and  by  land  from  the  garrison, 
astonished  the  commander  of  the  allied  forces,  who  could 
not  conceive  the  possibility  that  General  EUiot,  strait- 
ened as  he  was  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  garrison, 
should  have  Vo^n  by  any  means  able  to  construct  or  to 
manage  such  a  multitude  of  furnaces,  as  they  deemed 
necessary  to  the  heating  of  the  infinite  quantity  of  shot 
then  thrown.  The  number  of  red-hot  balls,  which  the 
battering  ships  only  received  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
was  estimatea  in  their  own  accounts  at  not  less  than  four 
thousand.  Nor  were  the  mortar  batteries  in  the  fortress 
worse  supported ;  and  while  the  battering  ships  appeared 
to  be  the  principal  objectp  of  vengeance,  as  they  were 
of  apprehension  to  the  garrison,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Peninsula  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  torrents  of  fire  which  were  incessantly  poured 
upon  it. 

As  the  violence  of  ,the  attacks  corresponded  with  the 
f\iry  of  the  defence,  and  that  the  means  and  powers  of 
annoyance  and  destruction  were  prodigious  on  both  sides, 
no  imagination  could  conceive  a  scene  more  terrible  than 
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this  day  and  the  succeeding  night  exhibited.  All  de- 
scription would  f&Hf  in  attempting  to  convey  adequate 
ideas  of  such  a  scene ;  and  the  yery  actors  in  it  could 
not  be  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  in  their  conceptions  of 
what  was  passing,  amidst  the  surrounding  tumult  and 
uproar. 

The  battering  ships  were  found  upon  trial  to  be  an 
enemy  scarcely  less  formidable  than  had  been  represented. 
Besides  maintaining  a  cannonade  so  prodigious  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  as  scarcely  admitted  any 
appearance  of  superiority  on  the  side  of  the  fortress,  their 
construction  was  so  admirably  calculated  for  the  purpose 
of  withstanding  the  combined  powers  of  fire  and  artillery, 
that,  for  several  hours,  the  incessant  showers  of  shells,  and 
the  hot  shot,  with  which  they  were  assailed,  were  not 
capable  of  making  any  visible  impression  upon  them. 

About  two  o'clock,  however,  some  smoke  was  seen  to 
issue  from  the  upper  part  of  the  admiral's  ship;  and 
soon  after,  men  were  observed  using  fire  engines,  and 
pouring  water  into  the  shot  holes.  This  fire,  though  kept 
under  during  the  continuance  of  daylight,  could  never  be 
thoroughly  subdued;  and  in  some  time  the  ship  com- 
manded by  the  prince  of  Nassau,  which  was  next  in  size 
and  force  to  the  admiral's,  was  perceived  to  be  in  the 
same  condition.  The  disorder  in  these  two  commanding 
ships  in  the  centre,  affected  the  whole  line  of  attack; 
and  by  the  evening,  the  fire  from  the  fortress  had  gained 
a  decided  superiority. 

The  fire  was  continued  from  the  batteries  in  the  for- 
tress, with  equal  vigour,  through  the  night ;  and  by  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  two  first  ships  were  in  flames, 
and  several  more  visibly  on  fire.  The  confusion  was  now 
great  and  apparent ;  and  the  number  of  rockets  continu- 
ally thrown  up  from  each  of  the  ships,  as  signals  to  the 
fleet,  was  sufficiently  expressive  of  their  extreme  distress 
and  danger.  These  signals  were  immediately  answered, 
and  all  means  used  by  the  fleet  to  aflbrd  the  assistance 
which  they  required ;  but  as  it  was  deemed  impossible  to 
remove  the  battering  ships,  their  endeavours  were  only 
directed  to  bringing  off  the  men.  A  great  number  of  boats 
were  accordingly  employed,  and  great  intrepidity  waa 
displayed  in  the  attempts  for  this  purpose ;  the  danger 
from  the  burning  vessels,  filled  as  they  were  with  instru- 
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ments  of  destruction,  appearing  no  less  dreadful  than  the 
fire  from  the  garrison,  terrible  as  that  was.  The  light 
thrown  out  on  all  sides  by  the  flames,  was  such  as  afforded 
the  utmost  precision  to  the  direction  of  the  shot. 

This  state  of  things  presented  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  the  daring  genius  of  Captain  Curtis,  in  using 
the  exertions  of  his  gun-boats,  to  complete  the  general 
confusion  and  destruction.  These  were  twelve  in  number, 
and  each  carrying  an  eighteen  or  twenty-four  pounder, 
their  low  fire  and  fixed  aim  were  not  a  little  formidable. 
They  were  speedily  manned  by  the  marine  brigade,  who 
were  equally  eager  to  second  the  designs  of  their  adven- 
turous commander,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea.  He  drew 
these  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  flank  the  line  of  battering 
ships,  which  were  now  equally  overwhelmed,  by  the 
incessant  direct  fire  from  the  garrison,  and  by  that  just 
at  hand,  raking  the  whole  extent  of  their  line,  from  the 
gun-boats.  The  scene  was  wrought  up  by  this  fierce  and 
unexpected  attack  to  the  highest  point  of  calamity. 
The  Spanish  boats  dared  no  longer  to  approach;  and 
were  compelled  to  the  hard  necessity  of  abandoning  their 
ships  and  friends  to  the  flames,  or  to  the  mercy  and 
humanity  of  a  heated  and  irritated  enemy.  Several  of 
their  boats  and  launches  had  been  sunk  before  they  sub- 
mitted to  this  necessity ;  and  one  in  particular  with 
fourscore  men  on  board,  who  were  all  drowned,  excepting 
an  officer  and  twelve  men  who,  having  the  fortune  to 
float  on  the  wreck  under  the  walls,  were  taken  up  by 
the  garrison.  The  daylight  now  appearing,  two  Spanish 
feluccas,  which  had  not  escaped  with  the  others,  attempted 
to  get  out  of  the  danger ;  out  a  shot  from  a  gun-boat 
having  killed  several  men  on  board  one  of  them,  they 
were  both  glad  to  surrender. 

It  seemed,  that  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
horrors  of  the  night ;  but  the  opening  of  daylight  dis- 
closed a  spectacle  still  more  dreadful.  Numbers  of  men 
were  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  crving  out  for  pity 
and  help ;  others  floating  upon  pieces  of  timber,  exposed 
to  an  equal,  though  less  £*eadful  danger,  from  the  opposite 
element.  Even  those  in  the  ships  where  the  fire  had  yet 
made  a  less  progress,  expressed  in  their  looks,  gestures, 
and  words,  the  deepest  distress  and  despair,  and  were  no 
less  urgent  in  imploring  assistance. 
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The  generous  humanity  of  the  victors  now,  at  least, 
equallea  their  extraordinaiy  preceding  exertions  of  valour, 
and  was  to  them  far  more  glorious.  Nor  were  the  exer- 
tions  of  humanity  by  any  means  attended  with  les3 
danger,  nor  with  circumstances  less  terrible  in  the 
appearance,  than  those  of  active  hostility.  The  honour 
and  danger,  however,  in  this  instance,  lay  entirely  with 
the  marme  brigade,  and  with  their  intrepid  commander. 
The  firing  both  from  the  garrison  and  gun-boats  instantly 
ceased,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  dismal  spectacle 
presented  by  the  morning  light ;  and  every  danger  was 
encountered,  in  the  endeavours  to  rescue  the  distressed 
enemy  from  surrounding  destruction.  In  these  efforts, 
the  boats  were  equally  exposed  to  the  peril  arising  from 
the  blowing  up  of  the  ships,  as  the  fire  reached  their 
magazines,  and  to  the  continual  discharge,  on  all  sides, 
of  the  artillery,  as  the  guns  became  to  a  certain  degree 
heated.  It  was  indeed  a  noble  exertion ;  and  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  ardour  and  boldness  with  which 
it  was  supported  needs  not  to  be  given,  than  that  of  an 
officer  and  twenty-nine  private  men,  all  severely,  and  some 
most  dreadfully  wounded,  who  were  dragged  out  from 
among  the  slain  in  the  holds  of  the  burning  ships,  and 
most  of  whom  recovered  in  the  hospital  at  Gibraltar. 

In  these  extraordinary  efforts  to  save  an  enemy  from 
perishing,  though  the  most  astonishinff  intrepidity  was 
shown  by  all  the  officers  and  men,  yet  their  gallant  com- 
mander was  peculiarly  distinguished;  and  his  life  was 
repeatedly  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  Besides  his 
bemg  the  first  to  rush  on  board  the  burning  vessels,  and 
to  set  the  example  of  dragging  with  his  own  hands  the 
terrified  victims  from  the  midst  of  the  flames,  his  pinnace 
being  close  to  one  of  the  largest  ships  when  she  blew  up, 
the  wreck  was  spread  all  round  to  a  vast  extent,  and 
every  object  being  for  a  considerable  time  buried  in  a 
thick  cloud  of  smoke,  General  Elliot  and  the  garrison 
suffered  the  most  poignant  anguish  and  distress,  con- 
sidering the  fate  of  their  brave  and  generous  friend, 
and  of  his  bold  companions,  as  inevitable.  Indeed,  their 
escape  was  little  less  than  miraculous,  though  not  quite 
complete ;  for  the  cockswain  and  some  of  the  crew  were 
killed,  others  wounded ;  and  a  large  hole  struck,  by  the 
falling  timber,  through  the  bottom  of  the  pinnace ;  which 
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was  only  sayed  for  the  instaiit  from  going  to  the  bottom, 
by  the  seamen  stuffiiig  the  hole  with  their  jackets,  and 
by  that  means  keeping  her  above  water  until  other  boats 
arrived  to  her  assistance.  Another  gun-boat  was  sunk  at 
the  same  instant,  and  a  third  so  much  damaged  as  to  be 
with  difficulty  saved.  Something  near  or  about  four  hun- 
dred men  were  saved,  by  these  exertions,  from  inevitable 
destruction ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  (and  highly  to  the 
honour  of  our  nationiu  character),  that  the  exercise  of 
humanity  to  an  enemy,  under  such  circiunstances  of  im- 
mediate action  and  impending  peril,  was  never  yet  dis- 
played with  greater  lustre  than  upon  this  occasion. 

It  was  highly  fortunate  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  and  seamen  on  board  the  ships  had  been  re- 
moved, before  the  effective  and  admirably  directed  attack 
made  by  Captain  Curtis  with  the  gun-boats  could  have 
been  attempted,  lumbers,  however,  perished;  and  it  is 
supposed,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  that  the  enemy 
could  not  have  lost  less  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  in- 
cluding the  prisoners  and  wounded,  in  the  attack  by  sea. 
Admiral  Don  Moreno  left  his  flag  flying,  when  he  aban- 
doned his  ship,  in  which  state  it  continued,  until  it  was 
consumed  or  blown  up  with  the  vessel.  Eight  more  of 
the  ships  blew  up  successively,  with  dreadfid  explosions, 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  tenth  was  burnt  by  the 
English,  when  they  found  she  could  not  be  brought  off. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Spanish  gun  and  mortar- 
boats  took  any  great  shore  in  this  attack.  They  were 
intended  to  flank  tilje  English  batteries,  while  they  were 
attacked  directly  in  front  by  the  ships,  and  to  throw  their 
fire  in  such  directions  as  it  was  thought,  besides  in- 
creasing the  general  confusion  and  disorder,  would  render 
it  impossible  for  the  men  to  stand  to  their  guns.  It  seems 
probable  that  their  spirit  of  adventure  sank,  under  the 
dreadful  fire  from  the  gamson.  The  Spanish  accounts 
only  mention,  that  the  rising  of  the  wind,  and  a  swell  of 
the  sea,  prevented  their  producing  the  expected  effect. 
Only  two  of  the  bomb  ketches  came  forward ;  but  these 
continued  to  throw  shells  without  intermissioi;!  into  the 
fortress,  during  the  whole  day  and  night  of  the  attack. 
If  or.did  the  fleet  perform  the  services  wnich  were  expected 
or  threatened,  by  making  attacks  on  all  practicable  parts 
of  the  fortress,  and  thereby  causing  at  least  a  diversion, 
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in  favour  of  the  battering  ships.    This  failure  has  been 
attributed  to  an  unfavourable  wind. 

The  loss  sustained  hj  the  enemy,  under  the  astonishing 
fire  which  the  garrison  continued  to  throw  upon  the 
isthmus  during  the  whole  time  of  attack,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained; their  own  various  and  contradictorjr  accounts 
being  so  evidently  calculated  to  depreciate  theu*  loss  both 
by  sea  and  land,  that  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
officers  and  of  prisoners,  which  could  not  be  concealed, 
seems  almost  necessary  to  their  acknowledging  that  any 
was  sustained.  A  letter  from  a  French  officer,  dated  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  giving  an  account  of  the  attack 
upon  the  works  on  that  day  by  the  garrison,  which  was 
published  in  the  foreign  gazettes,  contains  the  following 
pathetic  passage,  which  may  affi)rd  some  idea  of  the  effect 
produced  by  a  similar  or  greater  fire  on  the  13th ;  viz. — 
"  The  eye  is  fatigued,  and  the  heart  rent,  with  the  sight 
and  groans  of  the  dying  and  wounded,  whom  the  soldiers 
are  this  moment  carrying  away;  the  number  makes  a 
man  shudder ;  and  I  am  told,  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
lines,  which  are  not  within  view  of  my  post,  the  numbers 
are  still  greater.  Fortunately  for  my  feelings,  I  have  not, 
at  this  instant,  leisure  to  reflect  much  on  the  state  and 
condition  of  mankind." 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  garrison  was  less  than  could 
have  been  conceived,  and  was  nearly  confined  to  the 
artillery  corps,  and  to  the  marine  brigade.  A  few  brave 
officers  and  men  lost  their  lives,  and  a  much  greater 
number  were  wounded.  From  the  9th  of  August  to  the 
17th  of  October,  the  whole  number  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  private  men  slain,  amounted  to  sixty-five 
only ;  but  the  wounded  were  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight.  Of  commissioned  officers,  twelve  were 
in  that  time  wounded,  of  whom  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant 
died.  Nor  was  the  damage  done  to  the  works  so  consi- 
derable as  to  afford  any  room  for  future  apprehension ; 
or  at  all  to  hold  any  proportion  with  the  violence  of  the 
attacks,  and  the  excessive  weight  of  fire  they  sustained. 

Such  was  the  signal  and  complete  defensive  victoiy 
obtained  by  a  comparatively  handful  of  brave  men,  over 
the  combined  efforts  and  united  powers,  by  sea  and  by 
land,  of  two  great,  warlike,  and  potent  nations,  who, 
sparing  no  expense,  labour,  or  exertion  of  art,  for  the 
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attainment  of  a  fevourite  object,  exceeded  all  former  ex- 
ample, as  well  in  the  magnitude,  as  in  the  formidable 
nature  of  their  preparations, — a  victory  which  has  shed  a 
signal  blaze  of  glory  over  the  whole  garrison,  but  which 
cannot  fail  particularly  to  immortalize  the  name  of  General 
Elliot,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  with  distinguished 
honour,  those  of  Lieutenant-general  Boyd,  and  the  other 
principal  officers. 


BEADING  LXXXV. 

ASSASSIKATION  OV   GU8TJLTTTS  III.,   KINO  OF  SWEDEN, 

BY  ANKABSTBCEM. 

1792. 

OATHEBnrE  II.,  of  Eussia,  had  long  marked,  with  an 
attentive  eye,  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution ;  and 
had  stimulated  G-ustavus  III.,  the  king  of  Sweden,  to 
take  an  open  part  against  it.  Gustavus,  who  possessed 
the  most  unbounded  ardour  for  military  glory,  and  felt  a 
real  commisseration  for  the  fete  of  the  imhappy  Louis, 
entered  with  avidity  into  the  scheme.  Early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1791,  some  plan  of  this  description  seems  to  have 
been  devised  between  the  two  monarchs,  but  was  post- 
poned for  further  consideration,  and  probably  from  a 
hope  of  additional  assistance  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Spain,  however,  was  said  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  party  to  the  project.  The  following  was  the  outline 
of  the  plan  : — GuStavus,  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  thou- 
sand Swedes  and  Eussians,  was  to  have  landed  as  near  as 
possible  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  directly  to 
that  capital,  and  of  thus  creating  a  diversion,  while  the 
main  armies  of  the  other  powers  in  alliance,  penetrated 
the  French  frontiers ;  or,  at  least,  with  the  design  of 
seizing  some  important  sea-port,  and  of  waiting  there  the 
issue  of  a  negotiation  which  was  to  be  set  on  foot  with 
the  leaders  of  the  French  revolution.  Besides  the  co- 
operation of  her  troops,  Spain  was  expected  to  furnish, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money. 
But  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  by  the  king  of 
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France^  wluch  occurred  about  this  time,  appeared  to 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  afiairs  of  that  country.  Spain 
began  to  recede  from  her  original  promises  of  assistance, 
and  became  principally  stucUous  of  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

In  spite,  however,  of  every  obstacle,  Gustavus  perse- 
vered in  his  design ;  but,  before  his  intended  departure 
from  his  kingdom,  he  convened  a  diet  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  a  more  perfect  order  in  his  finances,  which 
had  been  deranged  by  the  late  war.  The  diet  assembled, 
and  after  having  proceeded  in  the  business  of  its  meeting, 
with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  passing  many  resolutions 
that  strengthened  the  royfd  prerogative,  peaceably  ter- 
minated its  sittings. 

The  moment  for  his  embarking  on  hia  long  projected 
enterprise  seemed  now  fast  approaching,  and  every  do- 
mestic arrangement,  preyiousiy  to  his  departure,  was 
finally  adjusted,  when  an  unexpected  catastrophe  took 
place,  which  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  cEreams  of 
glory,  and  hurried  him  to  an  untimely  grave.  Among  the 
order  of  the  nobility  he  had  many  daring  and  inveterate 
enemies,  who  had  become  so  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
revolution,  which  had  deprived  them  of  their  power; 
these  secretly  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  their  too  popular  sovereign.  The  diet,  which 
had  lately  met,  by  its  firm  and  full  adherence  to  the  ro^al 
cause,  contributed  to  augment  the  hatred  of  his  enemies, 
and  rouse  them  to  some  immediate  and  desperate  act  of 
vengeance.  A  person  named  Ankarstroam,  who  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  and  had  been  an  officer  in  the  guards, 
offered  himself  as  a  ready  instrument  for  their  bloody 
purpose.  Exclusive  of  what  he  termed  public  motives 
for  Ids  conduct,  this  man  professed  to  feel  a  private  and 
personal  resentment  against  the  king,  on  account  of  a 
former  prosecution  for  bigh  treason. 

The  conspirators,  among  whom  were  some  persons  of 
high  rank,  formed  several  projects  to  effect  this  design, 
and  made  several  attempts  without  success.  Suspicions 
of  some  lurking  treason  began  to  be  entertained ;  reports 
of  plots  and  conspiracies  farmed  the  public  mind ;  and 
the  king  was  perpetually  cautioned  by  his  friends  not  to 
expose  nis  person  unnecessarily.  To  every  request  of 
this  kind  he  unfortunately  turned  a  deaf  ear,  remarking. 
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"  That  were  he  to  listen  to  every  idle  rumour  of  plots,  he 
should  be  afraid  of  drinking  even  a  glass  of  water.'* 

On  the  16th  of  March,  while  supping  with  some  per- 
sons of  his  household,  before  he  went  to  a  masquerade 
at  the  opera-house,  he  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
which,  although  written  in  hostile  language,  advised  him 
iiot  to  attend  the  masqijierade  that  evenmg,  as  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  for  his  assassination.  Always  confident  and 
intrepid,  he  showed  the  letter  to  some  of  his  friends  then 
present,  treated  its  contents  with  ridicule,  and  persisted, 
m  spite  of  their  earnest  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  in  his 
brigmal  intention  of  visiting  the  opera-house.  He  accord- 
in^y  proceeded  to  the  fatal  spot,  entering  the  room,  arm- 
in-arm,  with  the  Baron  de  Essen,  his  master  of  the  horse ; 
but  had  scarcely  taken  two  or  three  turns  there,  before 
he  suddenly  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  crowd, 
violently  pressing  upon  him,  and  was  shot  by  a  person 
behind  him  in  the  left  side.  A  cry  of  fire  was  instantly 
raised,  and  the  confusion  in  the  assembly  became  inde- 
scribable. Gustavus  was  not  killed  on  the  spot ;  but, 
falling  on  a  bench  near  him,  immediately  called  out  for 
all  the  doors  to  be  shut,  and  every  person  to  be  unmasked. 
He  was  afterwards  led  into  an  adjoining  apartment.  On 
the  floor  of  the  room  were  found  a  pistol  and  dagger,  or 
rather  a  knife  of  a  peculiar  construction,  both  of  which 
the  assassin  was  supposed  to  have  dropped  after  the  per- 
petration of  the  horrid  deed.  Every  person,  as  he  left  the 
room,  was  compelled  to  nomask,  and  give  in  his  name. 
Ankarstroem  was  the  last  person  who  left  it ;  yet  he  left 
it  without  being  discovered.  He  afterwards  confessed 
that  he  had  intended  to  have  despatched  the  king,  after 
the  discharge  of  the  pistol,  with  his  dagger ;  but  his  hand 
trembling  as  he  raised  it,  he  involuntwily  dropped  it  on 
the  floor. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  arms  which  had  been 
found  were  submitted  to  public  examination,  and  were 
recognised  by  a  gunsmith  and  cutler  of  the  city ;  the 
former  deposing  that  he  had  repaired  the  identical  pistol 
for  Captain  AnkarstroBm,  and  the  latter,  that  he  had  made 
the  dagger,  at  the  request  of  the  same  person.  XJpon  these 
grounds,  orders  were  issued  for  the  immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  Ankarstroem,  who,  when  the  commander  of  the 
guards  that  were  come  to  secure  his  person  acquainted 
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him  with  his  errand,  surrendered  his  person,  acknow- 
ledged himself  guilty,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  not 
having  suceeeded  to  kill  the  king  on  the  spot ;  to  use  his 
own  words,  "In  liberating  the  world  and  his  country 
from  such  a  monster  and  tyrant."  This  free  avowal  being 
reported  to  the  then  sitting  regency,  further  orders  were 
given  for  the  immediate  inquest  into  this  affair,  and  for 
the  trial  of  Ankarstroem,  who,  with  others  likewise  ap- 
prehended upon  suspicion,  grounded  on  the  former's  con- 
fession, of  being  more  or  less  concerned  in  this  regicide, 
were  brought  before  the  high  court  of  judicature;  which 
court,  on  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  Ankarstroem, 
received  the  following,  and  without  the  least  compulsion 
delivered  confession,  viz. — That  he,  Ankarstroem  and 
Count  Horn,  after  having  conceived  and  established  a 
kind  of  reciprocal  friendship  and  confidence,  had  to  one 
another  disclosed  their  minds  and  sentiments  respecting 
the  political  situation  of  the  kingdom,  with  which  they 
were  both  discontented ;  and  agreed  that  an  assassination 
of  the  king  was  the  only  means  and  expedient  for  effecting 
a  change  in  the  present  government : — That  Ankarstroem, 
prompted  by  personal  revenge  against  the  king,  for  an 
indictment  of  crimen  Icbscb  majestatia  (the  crime  of  high 
treason)  carried  on,  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  against  him, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  he,  the  last  year,  had  been 
condemned  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  had  offered 
himself  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for  that  purpose : — 
That  after  this,  Horn  and  his  associate  conceived  a  plan 
for  carrying  off  the  king  by  force,  during  the  night,  when 
sleeping  at  his  villa  of  Haga;  but  finding  it  too  well 
guarded,  and  consequently  too  dangerous  an  enterprise, 
they  entirely  relinquished  this  scneme: — That  Count 
Bibbing,  who,  by  his  friend  Count  Horn,  was  informed 
not  only  of  all  that  had  preceded,  but  likewise  of  Ankar- 
Btroem's  intention  to  assassinate  the  king,  acceded  to  this 
association,  and  fixed  a  meeting  with  these  two  persons  at 
the  estate  of  Horn,  situated  at  a  small  distance  from 
Stockholm,  called  Hufrudstadt,  where  they  agreed  and 
resolved  as  follows : — That  the  king  should  be  assassinated 
by  Ankarstroem,  either  with  pistols  or  a  dagger,  at  an 
opportunity  when  the  murderer  could  find  means  to  hide 
himself  in  a  great  crowd ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  play 
or  the  masquerade  was  chosen  in  preference  to  any  otner. 
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Agreeably  to  this,  Horn  and  Ankarstroem  went  to  the 
play  the  16th  of  January,  where  they  had  taken  places 
near  the  box  of  the  king,  in  order  that  the  murderer  (who 
was  provided  with  two  loaded  pistols)  might  find  an  easy 
opportunity  to  fire  at  the  king  when  he  came  through  the 
,  covered  w«dk,  which  he  generally  did  when  going  to  the 
play;  and  that  Ankarstroem,  after  having  fired,  might  run 
down  the  back  stairs  and  escape.  But  the  king  not  going 
that  evening  through  the  above-mentioned  walk  to  the 
play,  Ankarstroem  found  himself  thwarted  in  his  design  ; 
he  resolved,  therefore,  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  the  next  play,  which  was  to  be  given  two  days  after, 
but  was  this  time,  by  the  same  event  as  before,  frustrated 
in  his  attempt. 


BEADING  LXXXVI. 

ASSASSIBTATION  OF   GTTSTJLVTJS   III.,   KING  Or   SWEDEN, 
BY  ANEjLESTEffiM    (OOKOLUDED). 

1792. 

Baffled  in  their  sanguine  expectations,  the  conspirators 
met  again,  and  agreed  to  try  the  next  opportunity,  which 
was  a  masquerade,  to  be  given  the  night  between  the  19th 
a*nd  20th  of  January,  where  Ankarstroem  went ;  but  not 
finding  a  sufficient  crowd  of  people  there,  he  again  deferred 
the  execution  of  his  criminal  attempt.  The  follovnng  day 
AnkarstroBm  and  Bibbing  set  out  for  the  diet  at  Gefle, 
where  the  former,  intending  to  commit  the  murder,  always 
carried  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  about  him,  in  hopes  to 
meet  the  King,  as  he  frequently  did  walking  incognito. 
After  the  diet  they  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  it  was 
again  determined  to  make  another  trial  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  when  another  masquerade  was  to  be  given;  but, 
by  the  same  reasons  as  at  the  preceding,  the  assassin  was 
prevented  from  the  gratification  of  his  purpose.  A  third 
masquerade,  which  was  to  have  been  given  on  the  9th, 
was  put  off  till  the  16th,  on  account  of  the  rigour  of  the 
season  during  these  days.  Previously  to  the  masquerade 
announced  for  the  16th,  the  conspirators  assembled  at 
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the  chateau  of  Count  Horn,  where  Count  Eihbing  im- 
parted to  them,  that  Liljehom^  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
B,tmy,  and  major  in  the  king's  guards,  hsbd  been  informed 
hj  him  of  the  whole,  and  that  he  had  promised  that  the 
regiment  under  his  command,  as  well  as  the  battalions  of 
artillerr  then  at  Stockholm,  and  the  regiment  of  the  late 
queen-dowager,  Should  assist,  in  case  a  revolution  'could 
be  brought  about : — that  the  Count  Eibbing  also  had  im- 
parted this  secret  to  Major-general  Pechlin,  who  had  like- 
wise promised  his  assistance  inbringing  about  the  intended 
revolution  after  the  king's  death.  For  these  reasons,  and 
that  of  fear,  in  particulai*,  that  the  secret  now  imparted 
to  so  many  might  be  betrajred,  Count  Eibbing  rarther 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  king's  speedy  assassination,  in 
which  they  all  agreed.  The  next  day  they  met  at  Count 
Eibbing's  lodgings,  where  they  mentioned  to  one  another 
the  dresses  each  of  them  was  to  wear  at  the  masquerade; 
and  Eibbing  promised  to  engage  as  many  as  he  could  get 
there,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the  crowd.  Pechlin, 
whom  they  met  afterwards,  promised  the  same. 

Every  measure  was  now  taken  that  the  attempt  should 
not  fail.  Ankarstrcem,  accompanied  by  Horn,  went  home 
to  load  his  pistols  (according  to  his  own  confession)  with 
one  round  ball,  one  square  ditto,  eleven  small  shot,  and 
sieven  nails.  This  being  done,  they  both  dressed  and  went 
together  to  the  opera-house,  the  former  armed  with  the 
above-mentioned  pistols  and  dagger.  The  king  had  not 
then  arrived,  but  entered  the  saloon  some  time  aftet, 
holding  his  grand  equerry,  Baron  Essen,  by  the  arm,  and 
walked  forwards  to  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  where  he 
stopped.  AnkaA^troem,  observing  when  the  king  entered 
the  room,  slid  between  him  and  his  company,  and  followed 
him  at  a  small  distance,  and  as  soon  as  the  king  had  stopped 
chose  his  station  behind  a  scene,  towards  which  the  King 
turned  his  back,  and  discharged  one  of  his  pistols  so  near 
that  the  end  of  it  touched  the  king's  domino  (a  masque^ 
rode  cloak).  Having  fired  his  pistol,  and  seeing  that  the 
monarch  did  not  fall  from  the  shot,  Ankarstrosm  drew  his 
dagger,  in  order  to  stab  the  king,  but  was  seized  with  a 
kind  of  trembling,  which  made  him  drop  not  only  the 
pistol  but  also  the  dagger  on  the  ground,  after  which  he 
walked  aWay  to  conceal  himself  amongst  the  crowd,  crying 
that  a  fire  was  broke  out,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  several 
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voices.  All  now  being  performed,  he  sought  for  an  op- 
portunity to  rid  himself  of  the  other  pistol  (the  contents 
of  which  were  intended  for  himself,  but  his  courage  failed 
him)  without  being  perceived.  In  this  he  also  succeeded 
before  the  general  search  came  on;  for  as  soon  as  the  king 
was  wounded,  the  doors  were  shut,  so  that  nobody  could 
get  away,  and  everybody  was  obliged  to  iinmask  and  to 
be  searched,  and  to  write  his  name  before  he  went  out. 
Ankarstroem,  after  having  undergone  this  ceremony,  went 
quietly  home,  where  he  stayed  the  next  morning,  till  he 
was  taken  into  custody.  After  having,  without  any  com- 
punction soever,  confessed  his  crime,  and  being  by 
several  convincing  proofs  found  guilty,  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  highest  and  most  ignominious  punishment 
of  his  country — that  of  standing  on  the  pillory  for  three 
days  in  three  different  squares,  and  to  be  publicly  flogged 
by  the  scavenger's  servant  in  every  square,  and  after 
that  to  be  carried  out  of  the  town,  to  have  his  right 
hand  cut  off  by  the  scavenger,  and,  lastly,  to  be  beheaded 
by  the  common  executioner,  and  his  body  divided  into 
four  parts,  put  upon  wheels,  to  remain  till  it  was 
destroyed — the  rignt  hand  to  be  put  upon  one  wheel  by 
itself. 

As  to  the  other  persons,  more  or  less  concerned  in  the 
above-mentioned  regicide,  their  names  were — Bjeliki, 
baron;  Ehrensward,  baron;  Hartmanstorff,  major  in 
the  artillery ;  Jacob  Yon  Engestrom,  counsellor  of  the 
chancery  ;  his  brother,  Jean  Von  Engestrom ;  and  several 
others  of  less  note. 

Baron  Bjeliki  took  poison  upon  seeing  the  guards 
arrive  to  arrest  him,  and  died  a  short  time  after ;  Horn 
hanged  himself  when  under  arrest,  and  another  poisoned 
himself. 

Ankarstroem,  on  the  first  day  of  his  standing  in  the 
pillory,  harangued  the  people,  and  bore  the  whipping 
with  great  fortitude.  The  succeeding  whippings  affected 
him  very  much.  The  clergyman  who  attended  him 
declared  that  he  expressed  the  deepest  contrition  for 
the  horrible  crime  he  had  committed,  and  felt  the  keenest 
pangs  of  remorse,  imploring  the  pardon  of  the  sovereign 
and  of  the  state,  and  deprecating  the  vengeance  of  the 
Almighty,  which  he  had  so  justly  incurred  by  the  violation 
of  one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  Qod  and  of  man. 
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The  wound  which  theking  received  was  not  immediately 
declared  Likely  to  prove  fatal.  Although  his  sufferings 
from  it  must  aave  been  excruciating  in  the  extreme,  he 
bore  them  with  unexampled  courage  and  resignation.  He 
summoned  his  friends  around  him,  and  even  those  who 
from  their  opposition  to  his  measures  had  been  ranked 
among  his  enemies ;  the  latter  of  whom  he  addressed 
with  that  true  magnanimity  for  which  he  was  so  re- 
markably distinguished.  "iNow,"  said  he  to  them,  "  am 
I  indeed  consoled  for  my  misfortune,  since  it  again  brings 
round  me  my  old  friends."  For  several  days  together  he 
endured  the  torment  of  his  wound  with  the  greatest 
apparent  tranquillity,  without  the  utterance  of  a  groan 
or  a  murmur.  The  end,  however,  of  his  sufferings  at 
length  arrived.  On  the  28th  a  mortification  evidently 
took  place;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  sensible  of 
his  dMiger,  he  confessed  himself,  according  to  the  usage 
of  his  church,  to  his  high  almoner,  with  a  sincere  but 
calm  and  unostentatious  devotion ;  after  which,  he 
observed  to  him : — "  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  eyes  of  my 
Maker,  I  have  any  great  merit,  but,  at  least,  I  have  the 
consolation  to  reflect  that,  wilfiilly,  I  never  injured  any 
person."  Having  performed  this  solemn  act  of  religion, 
it  was  his  desire  to  receive  the  sacraments,  and  take  leave 
of  his  queen,  who  had  not  been  admitted  to  him  while  bis 
fate  remained  undecided.  The  better  to  enable  his  mind 
to  su{)port  with  dignity  and  fortitude  the  discharge  of 
these  important  and  affecting  duties,  he  prepared  to  take 
some  repose,  when  immediately,  after  having  bid  adieu  to 
the  noblemen  in  waiting,  he  expired. 

Previously  to  his  death,  he  settled  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom,  during  the  minority  of  his  son ;  appointing  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Sudarmania,  regent.  To  his  brother 
he  made  it  his  dying  request,  that  all  the  conspirators 
might  be  pardoned;  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
even  to  except  the  assassin  himself  from  this  hberal  but 
undeserved  act  of  clemency.  ' 

Thus  miserably  perished,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  the  heroic  Ghustavus  III.  of  Sweden.  After  haying 
nobly  braved  death  in  all  its  most  hideous  forms,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  in  a  novel  species  of  warfare,  peculiarly 
marked  by  ferocity  and  blood ;  after  having,  by  the  most 
extraordinary  exertions  of  courage  and  enterprise,  though 
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left  alone  and  shamefullj  deserted  by  his  allies,  extorted 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace  from  his  dangerous  and  supe- 
rior enemy ;  after  havmg  retrieved  and  adorned  with  new 
glory,  the  ancient  martial  character  and  honour  of  his 
country ;  after  all  these  exploits,  when  returned  home, 
crowned  with  laurels,  and  in  the  arms  of  peace,  in  the 
centre  of  his  own  capital,  surrounded  by  nis  subjects, 
friends  and  courtiers,  preparing,  with  a  generous  con- 
tempt of  repeated  warnings,  to  relax  in  those  pleasures 
which  he  had  well  earned  by  his  toils,  he  was  destined  to 
experience  the  hard  fortune  of  falling  by  the  vile  hand  of 
a  traitorous  assassin. 


EEADING  LXXXVII. 

FLIGHT   OF   LOUIS   XTI.   TO  TABBNNBS,   AND    HIS 
BE-OJLPTUBE. 

1792. 

The  situation  of  Louis  XYI.  had  long  been  such,  that 
various  plans  were  formed  at  different  times  to  extricate 
him  from  it ;  but  whether  he  was  unwilling  to  place  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  foreigners,  or  whether  he  dreaded  the 
ascendant  which  the  Count  d'Artois,  if  he  should  return 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  emigration,  would  take  in  the 
government  which  he  would  have  established,  he  chose 
rather  to  restore  the  monarchy  by  his  own  efforts.  He 
had,  in  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  a  partisan  devoted  and 
active,  who  equally  condemned  the  emigration  and  the 
national  assembly,  and  who  promised  him  a  refuge  and 
support  in  his  army.  For  some  time  a  secret  corre- 
spondence had  been  carried  on  between  him  and  the 
king.  Bouille  prepared  everything  for  his  reception. 
Under  the  pretext  of  a  movement  of  the  enemy's  troops 
on  the  frontier,  he  established  a  camp  at  Montmedy ;  he 
placed  detachments  upon  the  route  the  king  was  to  follow, 
to  serve  as  his  escort ;  and,  as  he  must  have  a  motive  for 
these  dispositions,  he  pretended  that  they  were  for  pro- 
tecting the  military  chest  destined  for  the  payment  of  the 
army.    When  the  king  had  once  resolved,  he  sought  the 
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means  of  execution.  All  the  preparations  for  departure 
were  made  with  the  profoundest  secrecy ;  few  persons 
were  acquainted  with  them,  and  no  circumstance  betrayed 
them.  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen,  on  the  contrary,  did 
everything  to  remove  suspicion ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June, 
in  the  night,  at  the  moment  fixed  for  departure,  they 
quitted  the  chateau,  one  by  one,  in  disguise.  They 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and  met  each  other 
upon  the  boulevards,  where  a  carriage  being  waiting  for 
them,  they  instantly  started  on  the  road  to  Chalons  and 
Montmedy. 

The  king  and  his  family  continued  their  journey  with- 
out stopping,  until  they  safely  arrived  within  the  limits  of 
M.  Bouille's  command ;  when  the  very  precautions  taken 
by  that  officer  for  their  security,  became  their  source  of 
danger.  Orders  had  been  issued  by  him,  under  date  of 
the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  June,  for  different  parties  of 
hussars  and  dragoons  to  patrol  at  various  places  on  the 
road  from  Paris,  and  escort  two  carriages  which  were  said 
to  be  expected  with  treasure.  The  secret  of  the  royal 
family  being  in  the  carriages  was  entrusted  to  the  com- 
manding officers  alone,  and  thev  were  to  communicate  it 
to  the  men,  whenever  they  should  judge  it  expedient. 
One  party  of  hussars  entered  the  little  town  of  St.  Mene- 
hould  on  the  evening  of  the  20th ;  and  departing  the 
next  morning  towards  Paris,  was  succeeded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  dragoons.  The  appearance  of  these  troops 
alarmed  the  inhabitants.  In  the  evening,  between  the 
hours  of  seven  and  eight,  two  carriages  changed  horses, 
and  passed  on  without  exciting  any  suspicion  as  to  the  per- 
sonages who  were  in  them ;  but  they  were  scarcely  gone, 
when  some  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  who  spoke  with  marked  familiarity  to  one  of 
the  couriers  attending  the  carriages,  made  the  postmaster, 
M.  Drouet,  suspect  some  mystery ;  and  he,  in  consequence, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  the  municipality.  While 
the  magistrates  were  debating  on  the  subject,  an  express 
from  Mame  increased  their  fears ;  and  they  finally  ordered 
M.  Drouet,  and  another  of  the  inhabitants  named 
&uillaume,  to  follow  and  stop  the  carriages.  At  Cler- 
mont, the  horses  were  ordered  for  Verdun,  but  the 
travellers  turned  off*  to  Varennes,  which  was  the  more 
private  road  to  Montmedy.    Varennes  not  being  a  post 
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town,  a  relay  had  been  there  provided  for  the  king,  hut 
unluckily  at  the  further  end  of  the  town,  and  the  posti- 
lions did  not  choose  to  pass  the  house  at  the  entrance 
without  baiting  their  horses.  The  king  being  eager  to  pro- 
ceed, his  three  attendants,  and  even  himself,  offered  the 
men  a  purse  of  a  hundred  louis  d'or  to  go  on  ;  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  sum,  which  was  meant  to  operate  as  a 
temptation,  only  gave  an  alarm ;  a  dispute  ensued ;  in  the 
midst  of  which  arrived  M.  Drouet  and  his  companion. 
Their  first  care  was  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the 
carriages ;  and  opportunely  for  their  purpose,  they  found 
near  the  town  bridge,  over  which  the  road  lay,  a  cart  loaded 
with  furniture ;  this  they  overturned,  so  as  completely  to 
obstruct  the  way.  Having  secured  this  point,  they 
called  up  the  principal  magistrates,  the  commandant  of 
the  national  guards,  and  other  persons  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary authority,  who  here,  as  at  St.  Menehould,  had  their 
suspicions  excited  by  the  mysterious  movements  of  the 
troops  during  the  two  preceding  days ;  the  king  having 
been,  in  truth,  expected  by  M.  BouiU6  one  day  sooner. 
The  passport  of  the  travellers  was  then  demanded  and 
produced.  Some  thought  it  sufficient ;  others  said  it 
ought  to  have  been  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
national  assembly  as  well  as  by  the  king.  Till  it  could 
be  regularly  examined  at  the  town-hall,  M.  Sausse,  the 
procureur  {common  councilman)  of  the  commune,  a 
tallow-chandler  by  trade,  invited  the  travellers  into  his 
house.  To  avoid  observation  they  accepted  the  offer.  A 
loaf,  some  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  were  placed 
before  them.  Whether  the  king's  appetite  was  more 
easy  to  please  from  long  abstinence  (for  since  his  depar- 
ture from  Paris  he  had  taken  no  refreshment  but  a 
morsel  of  bread,  and  two  or  three  glasses  of  champagne, 
which  ^they  had  brought  with  them  in  the  carriage),  or 
whether  he  merely  wished  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
host,  he  pronounced  the  wine  to  be  some  of  the  best  he 
had  ever  tasted. 

He  then  entered  into  familiar  conversation  on  the  cir- 
cumstances, office,  and  views  of  M.  Sausse,  the  general 
state  of  the  town,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Upon  hearing  that  the  mayor  was  gone  to  the 
national  assembly,  he  is  said,  for  the  first  time,  to  have 
betrayed  some  emotion.    He  asked  if  there  was  any  club 
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at  Varennes,  and  being  told  there  wm  not,  "So  much 
the  better,"  rejoined  he ;  "  these  'vile  clubs  have  ruined 
France."  During  the  whole  discourse  the  queen  said 
very  little :  the  king  showed  much  restless  expectation, 
and,  after  some  time,  inquired  with  impatience  about  the 
different  ways  of  pursuing  his  journey.  Meanwhile  M. 
Sausse  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  detain  his  guests,  but 
occasionally  leaving  the  room,  under  pretence  of  appeasing 
the  tumult  at  the  door,  or  of  giving  orders  to  have  the 
bridge  cleared,  sent  the  most  pressing  messages  to  the 
neighbouring  districts  for  assistance. 

A  detachment  of  sixty  hussars  had  been  posted  by  M. 
Bouille  at  Varennes,  under  the  command  of  M.  Eodwell, 
a  lieutenant.  This  young  man  was  not  entrusted  with 
the  secret.  He  supposed  only  that  he  was  to  escort  a 
military  chest.  In  consequence  he  did  not  attempt  to 
form  his  hussars,  when  the  alarm  was  first  given  of  some 
travellers  having  been  stopped  and  detained;  and  the 
soldiers,  mingling  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  caught 
the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  multitude.  M.  Eaigecourt, 
and  the  youngest  son  of  M.  Bouill6,  who  had  been  sent 
that  morning  to  provide  for  the  king's  safety,  on  hearing 
the  tumult,  hastened  towards  the  house  of  the  com- 
mandant, but  found  the  street  bah'icadoed.  They  had 
only  time  to  mount  their  horses  and  rush  through  the 
armed  crowds  that  opposed  them  to  inform  the  general 
of  the  event.  A  second  detachment  of  forty  hussars 
belonging  to  the  same  regiment,  now  arrived  from  Pont 
Sommeville,  under  the  command  of  M.  Boudat,  and  with 
them  M.  Goglas  and  another  officer  of  rank,  both  of 
whom  had  been  long  entrusted  with  the  whole  plan. 
They  had  been  stationed  at  Pont  Sommeville,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  to 
the  detachments  at  the  different  posts ;  and  that  they 
might  have  everything  in  readiness,  they  were  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  approach  of  the  royal  family  by  a 
courier  despatched  before  with  intelligence.  Some  acci- 
dent, however,  having  happened  to  one  of  the  royal 
carriages  near  Ch&lons,  after  waiting  two  hours  beyond 
the  appointed  time,  they  marched  the  troops  back  towards 
Montmedv,  and  endeavouring,  by  a  cross  road,  to  avoid 
St.  Menehould,  lost  their  way,  so  as  not  to  arrive  at 
Varennes  till  almost  an  hour  after  the  king.    At  the 
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entrance  of  tlie  town,  they  were  met  by  tlie  national 
guards,  with  some  cannon,  and  were  obliged  to  dismount. 
M.  Boudet  then  demanded  to  see  the  party  of  his  regi- 
ment posted  in  the  town.  M.  Eodwell  came  alone  to 
him  to  receive  his  orders ;  and  being  told  what  was  the 
quality  of  the  travellers,  was  directed  to  do  everything 
for  their  defence  and  relief;  instead  of  which,  he  set  off 
to  inform  the  general  at  Stenay,  leaving  the  command  of 
his  men  to  one  of  the  quartermasters,  who  was  very  ill 
affected  to  the  royal  cause.  Notwithstanding  this  loss  of 
support  from  their  comrades,  the  detachment  from  Pont 
Sommeville  reached  the  house  where  the  royal  travellers 
were  detained;  and  M.  Goglas,  addressing  himself  to 
M.  Sausse,  who  still  affected  not  to  know  the  rank  of 
his  guests,  desired  admittance,  which  was  granted.  The 
king  told  him  to  remain  quiet,  refusing  to  owe  his 
deliverance  to  force.  M.  Goglas  then  went  out,  and  to 
try  whether  his  men  had  been  corrupted  in  his  absence, 
asked  them  if  they  were  for  the  king  oi:  the  nation  ?  upon 
which  they  cried  out  unanimously,  "  For  the  nation ;  for 
that  we  are,  and  ever  will  be."  Immediately  one  of  the 
national  guards  put  himself  at  their  head  and  was  received 
as  their  commander. 

At  length,  when  M.  Sausse  perceived  that  a  sufficient 
force  was  collected  to  secure  his  guests  against  a  rescue, 
and  from  all  that  had  passed  no  longer  doubted  of  their 
quality,  he  resolved  to  inform  them  that  they  must  return 
to  Paris.  After  walking  up  and  down  the  room  two  or 
three  times  with  the  king,  he  suddenly  pointed  to  a 
picture,  and  said,  "  Sire,  that  is  your  picture."  "Yes," 
cried  Louis,  finding  all  further  concealment  vain.  "  I 
am  your  king.  Surrounded  in  the  capital  with  daggera 
and  bayonets,  I  am  come  to  my  faithful  subjects  of  the 
provinces,  in  quest  of  that  happiness  and  peace  which 
every  one  of  you  enjoys.  I  and  my  family  could  not 
remain  in  Paris  without  danger  of  being  murdered."  He 
added  many  affecting  entreaties  and  liberal  promises; 
while  the  queen,  taking  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms,  adjured 
M.  Sausse,  in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  to  save  the  king 
and  the  future  hope  of  the  nation.  The  procureur,  how- 
ever, remained  inexorable,  and  even  expressed  himself 
with  warmth.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Chemin,  sent  from 
the  magistrates  of  Clermont,  now  arrived,  and  insulted 
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the  king  with  some  sharp  and  indecent  remonstrances, 
but  Louis  only  told  him  he  was  an  indiscreet  man.  Upon 
another  (M.  Nutal,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde),  who  was  beginning  an  impertinent  harangue 
to  him,  he  turned  his  back  with  contempt.  At  length  he 
assumed  a  firm  tone,  and  asserted  his  right  of  passing 
wherever  he  pleased  within  the  kingdom ;  declaring  that 
he  meant  only  to  go  to  Montm^dy ;  and  inviting  the 
municipal  officers,  with  the  national  guards  of  Yarennes, 
to  accompany  him  thither.  In  answer,  the  decree,  fixing 
his  residence  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  national 
assembly,  was  shown  to  him.  "  No,"  said  he,  indignantly, 
"  that  decree  I  never  sanctioned." 

M.  Eoboeuf,  an  aide-de-camp  of  M.  La  Fayette,  arriving 
about  this  period  with  the  orders  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, the  king  immediately  knew  him.  "So  then,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  M.  La  Fayette  has  made  me  his  prisoner  a 
second  time,  that  he  may  establish  his  republic.  He 
repeated  the  assurances  which  he  had  before  given,  of  his 
not  having  had  any  intention  to  quit  France ;  his  desti- 
nation, he  insisted,  was  to  Montmedy:  he  consented, 
however,  to  return. 


EEADINa  LXXXYIII. 

FLIGHT    or    LOUIS    XVI.    TO    VAEENNES,    AND    HIS 
RE-CAPTrEE    (concluded). 

1792. 

Eeom  the  moment  that  the  king  had  avowed  himself,  the 
alarm-bell  had  been  ringing ;  national  guards  and  armed 
peasants  came  flocking  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages.  The  morning  was  wasting,  and  feome  fresh 
detachments  of  cavalry  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
one  of  which,  advancing  from  the  town  of  Dun,  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  force  a  passage.  The  commanding 
officer,  M.  Deslong,  then  demanded  leave  to  see  the  king, 
and  to  return  unmolested.  Being  permitted,  he  asked 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  answered,  that  he 
could  give  no  orders,  he  was  a  prisoner.     "  I  fear,"  con^ 
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tinued  Louis,  "  M.  Bouille  can  do  me  no  service,  but  I 
know  he  will  do  whatever  he  can  ;*'  and  being  a  second 
time  asked  for  his  orders,  he  repeated,  "  I  am  a  prisoner ; 
I  can  give  no  orders."  After  this  interview,  it  was 
resolved  immediately  to  hasten  the  king's  departure ;  he 
was  informed,  about  eight  o'clock,  that  the  carriages  were 
ready  to  convey  him  and  his  family  back  to  the  capital. 
They  submitted  to  their  fortune ;  ^hile,  to  leave  them  no 
doubt  of  their  condition,  the  three  gentlemen  who  had 
attended  them  in  the  habit  of  couriers,  were  placed  on 
the  coach-box,  full  in  view,  with  their  arms  pinioned 
behind  their  backs.  The  escort  perpetually  increased  as 
they  passed  along,  so  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  detachments 
of  cavalry.  M.  Bouille  himself,  the  moment  that  he 
heard  of  the  arrest  at  Yarennes,  ordered  out  the  royal 
German  regiment  under  arms  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  from  different  circumstances, 
their  march  was  delayed  nearly  an  hour.  Three  miles 
beyond  Stenay,  the  general  commanded  the  troops  to  halt ; 
told  them  what  had  happened ;  that  the  king  intended  to 
come  to  Montmedv,  and  had  chosen  them  for  his  body 
guard ;  asked  if  they  would  follow  him ;  and  all  cheer- 
Silly  answering  that  they  would,  distributed  among  them 
four  hundred  louis  d'or.  When  he  drew  near  to  Varennes, 
he  met  with  M.  Deslong,  who  related  to  him  his  conver- 
sation with  the  king,  and  his  subsequent  miscarriage  in 
trying  to  find  a  ford  in  the  river.  M.  Bouille,  notwith- 
standing, endeavoured  again,  in  different  places,  to  pass 
the  river,  but  without  success.  He  saw  no  hope  of 
succouring  his  sovereign.  He  perceived  a  force,  much 
superior  to  his  own,  collecting  from  every  quarter.  He 
marched  back  his  regiment,  and,  with  his  principal  officers, 
fled  from  France. 

The  whole  of  that  day  at  Paris  was  spent  in  listening 
to  various  reports,  which  were  contradicted  as  fast  as  they 
were  circulated,  of  the  royal  family  having  been  stopped 
in  their  flight.  The  assembly,  after  despatching  such 
common  business  as  was  before  them,  employed  them- 
selves in  supplying  whatever  measures  yet  seemed  to  be 
wanting  to  the  exigency  of  their  situation.  Particularly, 
they  passed  a  new  oath,  to  be  taken  by  military  men, 
omitting  all  mention  of  the  king,  and  binding  the  army 
to  defend  the  constitution  against  all  enemies,  domestic 
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as  well  as  foreign,  and  to  obey  no  orders  but  tbose  of  the 
assembly.  They  also  took  into  consideration  the  draught 
of  an  address  to  the  French  people,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  committee  appointed  to  answer  the  royal 
declaration.  It  was  not  above  one-third  as  long  as  the 
paper  to  which  it  was  opposed.  It  omitted  all  notice  of 
many  principal  facts,  put  in  issue  by  the  king,  especially 
the  msults  and  outrages  for  ever  heaped  upon  mm  and 
his  family ;  and  it  met  his  observations  on  the  nature  of 
the  government,  and  the  usurpation  of  all  power  by  the 
committees  of  the  assembly,  and  the  popular  societies, 
not  with  argument,  but  rhetorical  turns  of  sarcasm  and 
sophistry,  and  sometimes  with  plain  misrepresentation, 
what  most  deserved  praise,  and  actually  received  it  from 
Eobespierre,  was  the  care  taken  to  impute  nothing  criminal 
directly  to  the  person  of  the  king,  and  even  to  introduce 
some  conciliatory  expressions  of  tenderness  towards  him. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  cases,  thus  respectively  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  submitted  to  the  world  and  posterity, 
the  king  and  the  nation  must  ultimately  be  judged. 

After  this  address  had  been  decreed,  the  assembly 
paused  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  a  cry  resounded  through 
the  hall,  "He  is  taken!  he  is  taken!"  M.  Maugin,  a 
surgeon  of  Varennes,  appeared  at  the  bar,  with  letters 
from  the  magistrates  of  that  town  ;  from  St.  Menehould, 
and  from  the  administration  of  the  district  of  Clermont 
and  of  Mame.  The  assembly  immediately  named  three 
commissioners — ^M.  La  Tour  Maubourg,  M.  Barnave,  and 
M.  Petion ;  one  from  each  of  the  principal  parties  that 
formed  the  majority.  Their  charge  was  to  protect  the 
royal  family,  and,  especially,  to  show  and  maintain  the 
respect  due  to  the  royal  dignity ;  to  which  end  they  had 
full  powers  given  them  over  the  whole  military"  force  of 
France. 

The  next  day  the  national  guards  of  Paris  filed  through 
the  hall,  holding  up  their  right  hands,  and  swearing,  as 
they  passed,  to  the  words  of  the  new  oath ;  after  whom 
followed  a  long  train  of  volunteers,  from  the  lowest  of 
the  populace,  in  their  ordinary  dresses,  some  with  muskets, 
and  some  with  pikes,  filling  the  air  with  republican  cries, 
while  the  band  of  the  national  guards,  seated  in  the  body 
of  the  assembly,  was  playing  revolutionary  tunes.  The 
barriers  of  Paris,  which  had  just  been  shut,  were  now 
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again  thrown  open,  and  travelling  was  once  more  free 
through  all  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  except  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  frontiers.  A  decree  was  also  passed, 
which,  after  expressing  much  satisfaction  at  the  tranquillity 
hitherto  preserved  in  the  capital,  authorized  the  depart-  < 
ment,  the  municipality,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  to 
take  whatever  measures  they  might  think  fit  for  the  safety 
of  the  royal  person  and  family. 

Pour  days  were  the  king  and  his  family  on  the  road, 
exposed  personally  to  all  manner  of  insults,  from  the 
harangues  of  the  magistrates,  as  they  proceeded  through 
every  village,  and  from  the  cries  of  the  armed  multitude 
that  surrounded  the  carriages.  But  they  were  doomed 
to  witness  a  scene  more  afflicting  to  their  feeHngs  than  any 
words.  The  Marquis  Dampierre,  learning  that  they 
were  passing  near  his  estate,  mounted  his  horse,  pierced 
through  the  crowd,  approached  the  carriages,  ahghted, 
bowed,  and  respectfully  kissed  the  hand  of  the  captive 
sovereign,  in  which  attitude  he  received  in  his  bojdy  three 
musket  balls,  discharged  at  him  from  behind.  He  fell, 
and  the  king  in  vain  stretched  out  to  him  the  hand  which 
he  had  just  kissed ;  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  went  over 
him,  and  his  last  breath  was  uttered  in  a  cry  of  loyalty. 

When  the  three  commissioners  met  the  royal  family 
near  Epernay,  the  king  seemed  touched  with  the  attention 
and  respect  expressed  in  the  decree  of  the  assembly.  He 
made  a  short  answer,  and  declared,  as  he  did  on  every 
occasion,  that  he  never  meant  to  quit  the  kingdom.  From 
that  period  till  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
the  journey  was  a  little  more  supportable ;  especially  as 
from  Dormans,  where  they  slept  that  night,  the  commis- 
sioners, alarmed  by  increasing  apprehensions  of  a  rescue, 
quickened  their  motions,  sent  forward  to  have  relays  of 
horses  ready,  and  took  with  them  as  a  guard  only  such 
armed  men  as  were  on  horseback.  At  Bondy,  on  the 
25th,  the  Parisian  guards  took  charge  of  their  royal 
prisoners,  and  covered  over  with  sweat  and  dust,  breaking 
out  into  invectives  as  ferocious  as  their  countenances, 
they  struck  the  three  captives  on  the  coach-box  with  so 
much  terror,  that,  having  reason  to  fear  the  most  refined 
barbarity  of  torture,  these  unfortunate  men  implored 
death  as  a  favour.  Some  chosen  grenadiers,  however, 
marching  on  each  side,  so  as  to  cover  them,  and  the  com- 
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missioners  being  placed  so  as  to  protect  the  king  and 
queen  with  their  own  persons,  all  arrived  at  Paris  in 
safety. 

As  they  approached  the  oapital,  the  multitude  that 
flocked  out  to  meet  them  retarded  their  progress.  It  was 
about  seven  in  the  evening  when  they  entered  the  city. 
All  the  streets  were  lined  with  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators  of  all  ages,  all  sexes,  observing  a  profound 
silence,  with  their  heads  covered,  having  been  forbidden 
by  La  Fayette,  on  pain  of  corporal  punishment,  to  show 
any  of Ithe  accustomed  marks  of  respect.  La  Fayette 
himself  rode  before  the  king,  commanding  all  to  be 
covered.  Behind  the  two  carriages  was  seen  an  open 
chariot,  adorned  with  laurels,  in  which  the  national 
guard,  who  first  seized  the  royal  family  at  Varennes,  was 
drawn  in  triumph.  When  the  king  and  the  queen 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  and  were  going  to  alight,  the 
populace  there  stationed  burst  into  repeated  shouts  of 
"  The  law,  the  law."  Instantly  a  tumult  began  around  the 
royal  carriages,  and  continued  to  thicken,  till  the  horrible 
cnes  of  blood  reached  the  assembly,  at  that  time  delibera- 
ting on  some  indifferent  subject ;  and  commissioners  were 
deputed,  who  happily  succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity. 
The  royal  family  entered  their  prison,  and  the  iron  gates 
were  closed  upon  them. 

Whatever  could  lead  to  any  discovery  was  demanded 
from  the  king ;  the  keys  o^  his  coach-seats,  his  pocket- 
books,  everything :  he  was  denied  all  communication  with 
his  wife,  his  sister,  his  children,  and  his  servants,  and 
confined  under  custody  of  the  national  guards,  who  had 
shown  such  evil  dispositions  towards  him.  Fifteen  ofl&cers 
constantly  watched  in  his  apartment,  and  the  door  of  his 
bed-chamber  was  left  open  during  the  night.  The  rest  of 
the  royal  family  were  guarded  in  the  same  manner.  All 
night  long  a  sentinel  took  post  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
bedside  of  the  queen,  who  dared  not  to  undress  herself; 
and  at  frequent  intervals,  the  commanding  ofl&cer  undrew 
the  curtains  to  see  that  she  was  there.  At  every  window 
of  her  apartment,  on  the  terrace  over  which  it  looked, 
was  placed  a  soldier,  and  two  on  the  outside  of  a  door 
which  led  towards  the  room  where  her  son  was  confined. 
It  is  said,  that  among  those  who  were  appointed  to  this 
duty,  she  recollected  one  man  to  have  been  a  principal 
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actor  in  the  horrible  scenes  at  Versailles,  in  October, 
1789,  and  that,  applying  to  have  him  exchanged,  she  was 
refused  that  favour  by  M.  La  Fajrette.  But  the  most 
afflicting  circumstance  in  the  captivity  of  this  unhappy 
family  was  the  malignant  art  used  to  poison  the  mind  of 
the  ]Jauphin  against  his  royal  parents,  from  whom  he  was 
separated.  He  was  taught  by  his  guards,  in  ridicule  of 
his  father's  misfortunes,  to  play  at  the  arrest  of  the  king. 
The  treatment  of  our  Charles  1.  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  though  not  to  be  praised,  was  much  less  reprehen- 
sible. "When  some  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  instigation  of 
their  officers,  cried  "  Justice,"  the  multitude  blessed  him. 
He  had  no  sentinels  in  his  chamber.  Colonel  Hacker 
used  to  knock  submissively  at  his  door,  nor  ventured, 
without  being  ordered  from  within,  to  enter ;  and  Colonel 
Tomlinson,  in  conducting  him  to  the  scaffold,  walked  by 
his  side  bareheaded. 


EEADING  LXXXIX. 

MAKNEES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF   THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTrET. 

Ih"  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  manners  of  Europe, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  two  nations  which 
most  arrest  attention  are  Eussia  and  France. 

The  efforts  which  Peter  the  Great  made  to  polish  the 
manners  of  his  barbarous  subjects  are  well  known.  The 
means,  however,  which  he  adopted,  were  frequently  but  ill 
adapted  to  attain  his  object :  that  this  was  the  case,  the 
following  anecdote  will  prove.  Having  remarked,  during 
bis  travels,  that  the  female  sex  softened  the  manners,  and 
gave  the  tone  to  society  among  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe;  and  that  the  respect  and  deference  shown  to 
women  in  countries  less  enslaved  than  his  own,  were  the 
origin  and  the  scale  of  the  urbanity  by  which  their 
inhabitants  were  more  or  less  distinguished,  he  was 
desirous  of  having  parties,  assemblies,  and  circles,  in  which 
the  women  might,  contrary  to  all  former  custom,  take  a 
prominent  part.    In  order,  however,  the  better  to  main- 
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tain  tlie  due  observance  of  the  laws  of  politeness  and 
etiquette,  his  despotic  barbarity  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  punishing  any  violation  of  them,  by  making  the  delin- 
quent, of  whichever  sex,  swallow  a  glass  of  brandy ;  the 
natural  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  interesting 
,  party  frequently  broke  up  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication, 
^ut,  notwithstanding,  in  proportion  as  Bussia  became 
politically  and  commercially  connected  with  Prance, 
Germany,  and  England,  the  manners  of  those  nations 
were  gradually  introduced  among  the  subjects  of  the  czar, 
with  beneficisi  effect. 

While  in  the  instance  of  Eussia  is  seen  a  nation  rising 
in  the  scale  of  politeness  and  civilization,  it  is  lamentable 
to  contemplate  the  change  which  took  place  in  France 
about  the  same  period,  a  change  thus  powerfully  described 
by  the  eloquent  Mr.  Burke : — "  Manners  are  of  more 
importance  than  laws.  In  a  great  measure,  the  laws 
depend  upon  them.  The  law  touches  us  but  here  and 
there,  but  now  and  then.  Manners  are  what  vex  or 
soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or 
refine  us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  imiform,  insensible 
operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in.  According 
to  their  quality  they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them,  op 
they  totally  destroy  them.  Of  this  the  new  French 
legislators  were  aware ;  therefore,  with  the  same  method 
and  under  the  same  authority,  thej  settled  a  system  of 
manners  the  most  licentious,  prostitute,  and  abandoned ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  coarse,  rude,  savage,  and 
ferocious.  Nothing  in  the  revolution — no,  not  a  phrase 
or  a  gesture,  not  the  fashion  of  a  hat  or  a  shoe,  was  left 
to  accident.  AU  was  the  result  of  design ;  all  was  matter 
of  institution.  No  mechanical  means  could  be  devised  in 
favour  of  this  incredible  system  of  wickedness  and  vice, 
that  has  not  been  employed.  The  noblest  passions,  the 
love  of  glory,  the  love  of  country,  were  debauched  into 
means  of  its  preservation,  and  its  propagation.  All  sorts 
of  shows  and  exhibitions,  calculated  to  inflame  and  vitiate 
the  imagination,  and  pervert  the  moral  sense,  have  been 
contrived.  They  have  sometimes  brought  forth  five  op 
six  hundred  drunken  women,  calling  at  the  bar  of  the 
assembly  for  the  blood  of  their  own  children,  as  being 
rovalists  or  constitutionalists.  Sometimes  they  have  got 
a  body  of  wretches,  calling  themselves  fathers,  to  demand 
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the  murder  of  their  sons ;  boasting  that  Rome  had  but 
one  Brutus,  but  that  they  could  show  five  hundred.  There 
were  instances  in  which  they  inverted  atid  retaliated  the 
impiety,  and  produced  sons  who  called  for  the  execution 
of  their  parents." 

With  respect  to  our  own  country,  a  reference  to  the 
pages  of  the  "  Spectator"  will  give  the  most  correct  view 
of  the  manners  of  the  English  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne;  and  as,  fortunately,  there  is  still  taste  enough 
remaining  for  that  admirable  work  to  be  perused,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  insist' farther  upon  this  topic. 

That  most  bigoted  and  impolitic  act  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  caused  immense  numbers 
of  French  Protestants  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England, 
Holland,  and  other  countries,  where  their  religious  prin- 
ciples might  be  enjoyed  without  molestation.  They  met 
with  a  hearty  welcome  in  England,  into  which  they  in- 
troduced various  manufactures,  as  of  hats,  silk,  and  linen; 
the  importation  of  which  articles  from  France  was  soon 
after  prohibited.  The  culture  of  raw  flax  was  encouraged ; 
raw  suk  was  imported  from  Italy  and  China ;  beaver  skins 
were  procured  from  Hudson's  Bay,  where  settlements 
had  been  formed,  and  where  every  description  of  furs  was 
found  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  of  the  best  quality. 

From  her  colonies  in  North  America,  England  procured 
timber,  masts,  and  yards,  tobacco,  rice,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine.  The  rich  produce  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  all  transported  in  ships  belonging  to  the  mother 
country,  afforded  employment  to  a  great  number  of  sea- 
men ;  while  the  call  for  clothing  of  all  kinds,  household 
furniture,  tools,  and  luxuries  of  every  description,  by 
giving  an  impetus  to  trade,  promoted  the  most  active  in- 
tercourse, and  produced  reciprocal  prosperity. 

The  vast  power  of  the  Eisist  India  Company  having 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  court,  it  became  a  matter  of 
consideration  with  the  government  whether  its  territories 
should  not,  from  prudential  motives,  be  taken  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  crown.  The  affair,  however,  was  com- 
promised, upon  consideration  of  the  company  paying  to 
the  state  the  annual  sum  of  £400,000.  In  1784,  the 
board  of  control  was  appointed.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
progress  of  the  trade,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the 
annual  sale  of  tea,  piece-goods,  saltpetre,  spices,  drugs, 
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and  other  articles  imported  from  the  East,  which,  for 
sixteen  years  prior  to  1757,  had  scarcely  exceeded  the 
average  of  two  millions  sterling,  amounted  in  1805-6  to 
nine  millions,  the  private  trade  being  included. 

In  the  year  1763  the  balance  of  trade  was  highly 
favourable  to  this  country;  for  the  importations  only 
amounted,  in  official  value,  to  £12,568,927,  while  the  ex- 
ports exceeded  £15,578,900.  In  1800  the  former  branch 
rose  to  thirty  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  latter  to  forty- 
three  millions. 

The  year  1744  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  return 
of  Commodore  Anson  from  a  voyage  which  had  occupied 
no  less  time  than  three  years  and  nine  months,  and  in 
which  he  circumnavigated  the  globe.  After  undergoing 
innumerable  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers,  and  seeing 
many  of  his  brave  sailors  perish  by  the  scurvy,  he  took  the 
Acapulco  galleon,  which  contained  treasure,  goods,  and 
different  effects,  to  the  value  of  £313,000.  Having  pro- 
ceeded to  Canton  with  this  valuable  prize,  and  other  costly 
spoils,  he  returned  to  England  by  the  Cape  of  Q-ood 
Hope. 

Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave,  sailed,  in 
1773,  to  the  northwards  with  the  intention  of  discovering, 
if  possible,  either  a  north-east  or.  north-west  passage  to 
India;  his  progress  was,  however,  stopped  when  he  reached 
81 J  degrees  north  latitude,  by  immense  icebergs  and  fields 
of  ice. 

Not  less  than  four  voyages  round  the  world  were 
undertaken  during  the  reign  of  Greorge  III.  between  the 
years  1764  and  1771.  The  first  by  Commodore  Byron, 
the  second  by  Wallis,  the  third  by  Cartaret,  and  the  fourth 
by  Cook. 

In  1788,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  more  commonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Pretender,  died  at  Eome.  He 
was  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
supposed  claim  by  his  brother.  Cardinal  York. 

The  French  revolution  broke  out  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1789. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  POETET  OF  THE  m^  CENTUKY. 


SWIFT  (b.  1667— d.  1745). 

TWELVE   ABTICLES. 

I.     Lest  it  may  more  quarrels  breed, 
I  will  never  hear  you  read. 

II.     By  disputing,  I  will  never, 

To  convince  you,  once  endeavour. 

Jll.    When  a  paradox  you  stick  to, 
I  will  never  contradict  you. 

IV.    When  I  talk  and  you  are  heedless, 
I  will  show  no  anger  needless. 

V.    When  your  speeches  are  absurd, 
I  will  ne'er  object  a  word. 

VI.    When  you,  fdiious,  argue  wrong, 
I  will  grieve  and  hold  my  tongue. 

VII.     Not  a  jest  or  humorous  story 
Will  I  ever  tell  before  ye. 
To  be  chidden  for  explaining 
When  you  quite  mistake  the  meaning. 

VIII.    Never  more  will  I  suppose 

You  can  taste  my  verse  or  prose. 

IX.    You  no  more  at  me  shall  fret, 
While  I  teach  and  you  forget. 

X.    You  shall  never  hear  me  thunder. 
When  you  blunder  on  and  blunder. 

XI.    Show  you  poverty  of  spirit, 

And  in  dress  place  all  your  merit ; 
Give  yourself  ten  thousand  airs, 
That  with  me  shall  break  no  squares. 

XII.    Never  will  I  give  advice 

Till  you  please  to  ask  me  thrice ; 
Which  if  you  in  scorn  reject, 
'Twill  be  just  as  I  expect : 

Thus  we  both  shall  have  our  ends. 
And  continue  special  friends. 
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YOUNG  (B.  1679—0. 1765). 

DEATH. 

Why  start  at  Death?    Where  is  he  ?    Death  arrived, 
Is  past ;  not  come,  or  gone  ;  he's  never  here. 
Ere  hope,  sensation  fails.  Black-boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffers,  Death's  tremendous  blow. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave; 
The  deep,  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm ; 
These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter's  eve. 
The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead ; 
Imagination's  fool  and  Error's  wretch, 
Man,  makes  a  death  which  Nature  never  made, 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls, 
And  feels  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one. 

BELieiOK. 

Religion's  all.    Descending  from  the  skies 
To  wretched  man,  the  goddess  in  her  left, 
Holds  out  this  world,  and  in  her  right,  the  next. 
Religion  1  the  sole  voucher  man  is  man ; 
Supporter  sole  of  man,  above  himself; 
E'en  in  this  night  of  frailty,  change,  and  death, 
She  gives  the  soul  a  soul  that  acts  a  eod. 
Religion  1  providence  1  an  after  state! 
'        Here  is  firm  footing ;  here  is  solid  rock ; 
This  can  support  us :  all  is  sea  besides ; 
Sinks  under  us ;  bestorms,  and  then  devours. 
His  hand  the  ffood  man  fastens  on  the  skies, 
And  bids  earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl. 


POPE  (b.  1688— d.  1744). 

HAPPY    IGNOEANCE. 

Heaven  from  all  creatufes  hides  the  book  of  fate, — 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state ; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  angels  know, 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh,  blindness  to  the  future,  kindly  given, 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven, 
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Who  sees,  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall, 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurVd, 

And  now,  a  bubble  burst,  and  now,  a  world. 

DIVINE   AND   HUMAN   LOVE. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts ;  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake : 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds ; 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads : 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  entwine, 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  the  overflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind  ; 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  bless'd, 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast. 


THOMSON  (b.  1700— d.  1748). 

ODE. 

Tell  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love, 
Ah !  tell  me,  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  what  delightful  world  above. 
Appointed  for  the  happy  dead  ? 

Or  dost  thou,  free,  at  pleasure  roam, 
And,  sometimes,  share  thy  lover's  woe  ? 
Where,  void  of  thee,  his  cheerless  home 
Can  now,  alas  1  no  comfort  know. 

Oh  1  if  thou  hover  round  my  walk. 
While,  under  every  well  known  tree, 
I  to  thy  fancied  shadow  talk. 
And  every  tear  is  full  of  thee. 

Should,  then,  the  weary  eye  of  grief. 
Beside  some  sympathetic  stream. 
In  slumber  find  a  short  relief. 
Oh !  visit  then  my  soothing  dream  I 
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GRAY  (b.  1716— d.  1771). 

ADVERSITY. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge,  and  torturing  hour. 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best  I 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 
♦  .♦♦♦♦ 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  1 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band. 

As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen, 

With  thundering  voice,  and  threatening  mien. 

With  screaming  horror's  funeral  cry, 

Despair,  and  fell  disease,  and  ghastly  poverty. 

Thy  form  benign,  0  goddess,  wear. 

Thy  milder  influence  impart. 

Thy  philosophic  train  be  there. 

To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart  I 

The  generous  spark  extinct  revive. 

Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive. 

Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 

What  others  are,  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 


COLLINS  (b.  1720— d.  1756). 

ODE. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Hetums  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
Tnere  honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  earth  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair, 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there. 
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AKENSIDE  (b.  1721-.D.  1770). 

CEEATTON. 

Ere  the  radiant  sua 
Sprang  from  the  East,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 
Tne  moon  Buspended  her  serener  lamp ; 
Ere  mountainB,  woods,  or  streams  adom'd  the  globe, 
Or  wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  lore ; 
Then  lived  the  Almighty  One ;  then,  deep  retired, 
In  His  unfathom'd  essence,  viewed  the  forms, 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things  ; 
The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling  globe, 
And  wisdom's  mien  celestial.     From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them  His  love  divine  He  fixed, 
His  admiration ;  till,  in  time  complete. 
What  He  admired  and  loved,  His  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.     Hence  the  breath 
Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame. 
Hence  the  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves ; 
Hence  light  and  shade  alternate ;  warmth  and  cold ; 
And  clear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  showers, 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 


GOLDSMITH  (b.  1728— d.  1774). 

EVILS   OE  WEALTH. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man  ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more ; 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health  ; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  altered ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain ; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose ; 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied. 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
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Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  hade  to  hloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask  hut  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene, 
Lived  in  each  Iook,  and  hrishten'd  all  the  green ; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  Kinder  shore. 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

SONG. 

0  memory !  thou  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain. 

To  former  joys  recurring  ever. 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain ; 

Thou,  like  the  world,  the  oppress'd  oppressing, 

Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe  1 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing. 

In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe. 


COWPER  (b.  1731— d.  1800). 

A   COMPAEISON. 

The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same, 
Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream : 
The  silent  pace,  with  which  they  steal  away, 
Ho  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayer  persuade  to  stay ; 
Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past, 
And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 
Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 
A  difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart ; 
Streams  never  flow  in  vain :  where  streams  abound, 
How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crown'd  ? 
But  time,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 
Neglected,  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind. 

ODE, 
ADDUB8SED  TO  A  TOUNQ   LADT. 

Sweet  stream  that  winds  through  yonder  glade, 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid— - 

Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  alonff. 

Far  from  the  world's  gay  busy  throng ; 

With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force. 

Intent  upon  her  destined  course ; 

Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 

Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes, 

Pure-bosom'd  as  that  watery  glass, 

And  heaven  reflected  in  her  face. 
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BEATTIE  (b.  1735— d.  1803). 

IMMOBTALITT. 

Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  duBt, 
When  fate  relenting,  sees  the  flower  reyiye ; 
Shall  nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust, 
Bid  him,  though  doom'd  to  perish,  hope  to  live  ? 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  nain  ? 
.No !  Heaven's  immortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive, 
And  man's  maiestio  beauty  bloom  again, 
Bright  through  th' eternal  year  of  love's  triumphant  reign. 


BURNS  (b.  1769— d.  1796). 

THE  DEATH   OP   THE  BBAYE. 

Farewell,  thou  ftsdr  day,  thou  green  earth,  and  ye  skies, 

Now  ffay  with  the  bright  setting  sun  ; 
Farewell,  loves  and  friendships,  ye  dear  tender  ties — 

Our  race  of  existence  is  run ! 

Thou  grim  king  of  terrors,  thou  life's  gloomy  foe, 

Go,  frighten  the  coward  and  slave ; 
Go,  teach  them  to  tremble,  fell  tyrant  1  but  know. 

No  terrors  hast  thou  for  the  brave. 

Thou  strik'st  the  dull  peasant,  he  sinks  in  the  dark, 

Nor  saves  e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name ; 
Thou  strik'st  thy  young  hero — a  glorious  mark  I 

He  Mis  in  the  blaze  of  his  fume. 

In  the  field  of  proud  honoui^-our  swords  in  our  hands. 

Our  king  and  our  country  to  save— 
While  victory  shines  in  life's  last-ebbing  sands, 

Oh !  who  would  not  rest  with  the  brave ! 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST 

OP 

INVENTIONS,  DISCOVEEIES,  ETC., 

DIJEING   THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTITET. 


1703. — St.  Petersburg  founded  by  Peter  the  Great. 

1704. — Newton*8  discoveries  respectiug  colours. 

1705. — First  performance  of  Opera  at  Drury-lane  Theatre. 

1707. — Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  meeting  of  the 

first  United  Parliament. 
1709. — The  "Daily  Couraut,"  the  first  regular  Newspaper 

published. 
1710. — St.  Paul's  Cathedral  completed  by  Sir  Christopher 

Wren  (begun  1675), 
1711. — Addison  begins  the  Publication  of  the  "  Spectator." 
1713. — Discovery  of  the  Ruins  of  Herculaueum. 
1716.— The  Sinking  Fund  first  established  by  Sir  R.  Walpole. 
1717. — The  Pianoforte  invented. 
1721. — First  experiments  of  Inoculation  made  upon  seven 

condemned  criminals  at  London. 
17*28. — Behring  discovers  the  Straits  named  after  him. 
1730. — Stereotype  printing  practised  by  W.  Ged,  of  Edinburgh. 

London  Porter  introduced  as  a  beverage. 

1731. — Origin  of  Methodism  through  the  preaching  of  Wesley. 

1733. — The  Blow-pipe  invented  by  Von  Swab,  a  Swede. 

1739.— Gas  first  evolved  from  Coal  by  Dr.  Clayton. 

1740. — The  first  Circulating  Library  established  in  London. 

1743. — The  Solar  Microscope  invented  by  Lieberkuhn. 

1746. — The   Leyden  Jar   invented    by   Muschenbroek,   and 

others. 
1751. — ^The  Gregorian,  or  New  Style  introduced. 
1752. — Lightning  Conductors  invented  by  Franklin. 
1753. — ^The  British  Museum  founded. 

The  Achromatic  Telescope  invented  by  Dollond. 

1756. — ^The  Fojindling  Hospital,  London,  first  opened. 

1761. — Bridgewater  Canal  completed  by  Brindley,  the  En- 
gineer. 
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1764. — Suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  Royal  Edict  in  France. 
1765. — Opposition  of  the  American  Colonies  to  the  Stamp  Act. 
1766. — Mesmerism  promulgated  by  Mesmer. 
1787. — The  Spinning  Jenny  invented  by  Hargreaves. 
1768,— Royal  Academy  ot  Painting  established  under  Sir  J. 
Reynolds. 

Captain  Cook's  first  Voyage. 

1769. — ^The  Letters  of  Junius  published. 

Watt's  first  Patent  for  the  Steam  Engine  granted. 

The  Spinning  Frame  for  Cotton  invented  by  Arkwright. 

1770. — Bruce  discovers  the  Sources  of  the  Nile. 

1771. — Captain  Cook's  return  after  the  discovery  of  New 

Zealand^  etc. 
1772. — Granville  Sharp  agitates  the  subject  of  Slavery. 
1774. — Animal  maenetism  introduced  at  Vienna  by  Father 

Hehl,  a  Jesuit.  * 

1775. — The  sexual  system  of  Plants  discovered  by  linnsBus. 
1776. — The  revolted  North  American  Provinces  adopt  the  style 

of  "  The  United  States." 
!1.77d. — France  recognises  the    Independence  of  the  United 

States. 
1780. — Manufacture  of  muslins  introduced  at  Manchester. 
1781. — Herschel  discovers  the  planet  Uranus,  or  Georgium 

Sidus. 

First  Sunday-school  established  by  Raikes. 

1782. — England  recognises  the  Indejtendence  of  the  United 

States. 
1783.— The  Balloon  invented  by  Montgolfier  of  Paris. 
1784. — First  Blind  School  established  in  Paris. 
1785. — life  Boat  invented  by  Lukin. 
1787. — Wedgwood  manufactures  his  imitations  of  Etruscan 

Va^es. 
1789. — Herschel  discovers  two  new  Satellites  of  Saturn. 
1790. — Printing  by  Machinery  projected  by  Nicholson, 
1791. — Galvani  discovers  the  phenomena  named  after  him. 
1792. — Gas  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of  illumination. 
1793.— The  Telegraph  invented  by  C.  Chanpe. 

r :     The  Voltaic  Battery  invented  by  Volta. 

1794. — ^The  Slave-trade  abolished  by  the  French  Convention. 
1795. — La  Grange  discovers  the  libration  of  the  Moon. 
1796. — ^The  Telegrajph  erected  on  the  Admiralty,  London. 
1798. — Vaccination  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner. 
1799.— The  first  Savings'  Bank  established  in  England  at 

Wendover. 
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EEADING  XO. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OE    EUEOPE  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF 
THE   NINETEENTH   CENTUBT. 

The  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  found 
almost  all  the  hereditary  thrones  of  Europe  shaken  to  their, 
foundations  by  the  consequences  of  the  French  revolution. 

France,  after  shedding  upon  the  scaffold  the  blood  of  the 
mild  and  amiable  Louis  XVI.,  and  after  undergoing  all  the* 
multiplied  horrors  of  the  wildest  anarchy,  at  length  settled 
for  a  short  time  in  a  republic ;  the  consular  power  being 
vested  in  three  persons,  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Ducos; 
of  whom  the  first  was  nominated  chief  consul  for  ten  years. 
A  still  more  extraordinary  event  soon  after  took  place,  for 
in  1804,  by  a  decree  of  the  tribunate  and  of  the  senate, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  constituted  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  supreme  dignity  declared  to  be  hereditary 
in  his  male  descendants. 

In  England,  a  proclamation  was  issued  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  declaring  it  to  be  the  pleasure  of  his 
Majesty,  that  in  future  the  royal  style,  titles,  and  armorial 
ensigns  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
should  be  as  follows: — "  Georgius  Tertius,  Dei  Gratia, 
Britanniarum  Eex,  Fidei  Defensor."  ("  George  the  Third, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith.^') 

A  proposal  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  was  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  in  a  letter  from  the 
chief  consul  of  France  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The 
overture,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  English  ministry, 
as  they  did  not  imagine  that  sufficient  security  for  the 
adherence  to  treaties  could  be  afforded  by  a  government 
so  recently  established.  The  papers  relative  to  this  pro- 
posal being  laid  before  parliament,  the  conduct  of  the 
Bainisters  was  approved  of  by  no  less  minorities  than 
seventy-nine  to  six  in  the  upper,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  to  sixty  in  the  lower  house  of  Parliament.  But  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  kingdom  were  in  a  most  alarming 
state,  there  being  a  monstrous  increase  in  the  expenditure, 
the  supplies  necessary  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  State 
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being  not  less  than  £39,500,000,  independent  of  a  loan 
of  £18,500,000.  In  this  year  also  was  completed  the 
nnion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  act  of  union 
having  received  the  royal  assent  upon  the  2nd  of  Julv. 

In  Italy,  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Alps  on  the  6th  of 
May,  and  entered  Milan  and  Pavia,  and  on  the  16th  of  the 
ensuing  month,  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Marengo.  The 
consequence  of  this  victory  was  an  armistice  granted  to 
the  Austrians,  upon  condition  of  a  number  of  strong  towns 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  amongst  which 
was  Genoa. 

The  French  arms  were  equally  successful  in  Germany, 
where  General  Moreau,  after  crossing  the  Bhine,  at  the 
latter  end  of  April,  and  advancing  to  Ulm,  drove  the 
Austrians  from  their  entrenched  camp.  Serious  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Vienna,  wnen 
the  victorious  general  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  and  took 
possession  of  Munich.  This  success  of  the  French  arms 
induced  the  Austrians  to  solicit  an  armistice.  But 
although  this  was  acceded  to  by  Moreau,  and  the  preli- 
minaries of  peace  were  signed  on  the  28th  of  July,  the 
new  engagements  entered  into  by  the  emperor  with  Eng- 
land prevented  him  from  ratifying  the  preliminaries,  and 
the  war  began  again  in  November.  A  battle  (the  famous 
one  of  Hohenlinden)  was  fought  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
which,  although  hardly  contested,  terminated  in  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  Austrians.  Another  armistice  proposed  by 
the  archduke  Charles,  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief, 
was  now  agreed  upon,  and  was  finally  confirmed  by  the 
emperor. 

The  czar,  Paul  I.,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtaining 
Malta,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  against  this  country 
by  laying  an  embargo  upon  all  British  ships  in  his  ports, 
and  even  sending  their  captains  and  crews  as  prisoners 
up  the  country ;  declaring  that  the  embargo,  as  well  as 
the  sequestration  of  British  property,  should  not  be  taken 
off  until  Eussia  was  again  in  possession  of  Malta. 

Bonaparte,  upon  quitting  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  his  ambitious  views  in  France,  had  invested 
General  Kleber  with  the  chief  command.  This  officer 
finding  his  army  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  incompetent 
to  keep  possession  of  Egypt,  entered  into  and  concluded 
a  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  that  country. 
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Anxious,  however,  to  prevent  tbe  French  armies,  during 
their  war  with  Austria,  from  having  so  considerable  a 
reinforcement,  the  English  minister  refused  to  ratify  the 
convention.  Hostilities  were  again  renewed,  but  after 
defeating  the  Turks  with  great  loss,  and  suppressing  a 
formidable  insurrection  at  Cairo,  the  French  general  lost 
his  life  in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  by  the  knife  of  an 
Arabian  fanatic.  General  Menou  was  appointed  his 
successor. 

A  conclave,  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  being  held 
at  Venice,  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, Cardinal  Chiaramonti  was  chosen  on  the  11th  of 
March.  Having  taken  the  name  of  Pius  VII.,  he  was, 
in  July,  allowed  to  take  possession  of  Home,  together 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  church. 


EEADING  XCI. 

COITFLAGHUTIOir  OT  MOSCOW. 

1812. 

Oif  the  19fch  of  November,  1804,  Bonaparte,  the  favoured 
child  of  the  revolution,  was  crowned  emperor  of  France 
in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Bame,  at  Pans,  by  the  pope, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  cross  the  Alps  for  that 
purpose. 

In  1809  commenced  the  5eninsular  war,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Wellington  gained  immortal  honour,  and  the 
British  army  maintained  the  high  character  which  they 
had  acquired  by  former  victories.  In  1810  occurred  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  In  1812,  upon  the 
refusal  of  Bussia  to  concur  in  his  favourite  scheme  of  ex- 
cluding the  British  commerce  from  the  whole  European 
continent.  Napoleon  resolved  to  march  against  that 
empire,  with  all  the  disposable  force  of  his  dominions,  and 
that  of  every  state  under  his  influence. 

About  the  end  of  June,  the  French  emperor  entered 
the  Eussian  territories  at  the  head  of  at  least  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.    The  plan  of  the  Eussians  being  to 
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retreat,  no  determined  stand  was  made  till  he  arrived 
before  the  city  of  Smolensk©.  An  action  was  there 
fought  on  the  17th  of  August.  After  another  most 
sanguinary  battle,  near  the  village  of  Mowska,  not  far 
from  Moscow,  the  Eussians  again  retreated. 

Napoleon,  impatient  to  get  possession  of  the  ancient 
eapital  of  the  Kussian  empire,  pursued  the  enemy  with 
his  accustomed  vigour,  on  the  high  road  of  Smolensko, 
while  prince  Poniatowski,  at  the  head  of  the  fifth  corps, 
marched  on  the  right,  by  way  of  Kaluga.  The  viceroy, 
commanding  the  fourth  corps,  continued  on  the  left  flank, 
and  by  the  road  of  Zwenighorod,  marched  to  Moscow, 
where  the  whole  army  was  to  assemble. 

"We  could  judge,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "of  the  con- 
sternation that  reigned  in  this  capital,  by  the  terror  with 
which  we  inspired  the  country  people.  Our  arrival  in 
Eouza  (Sept.  9th),  and  the  unmerciful  manner  in  which 
we  had  treated  the  inhabitants,  were  no  sooner  known, 
than  all  the  villages  situated  on  the  road  to  Moscow  were 
instantly  abandoned.  Desolation  was  spread  everywhere ; 
and  many  of  those  who  fled,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  burnt 
their  houses,  chateaus,  grain,  and  forage,  which  was 
scarcely  gathered  in.  All  these  unhappy  beings,  terrified 
by  the  fatal  and  useless  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bouza,  threw  down  the  pikes  with  which  they  had  been 
armed,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  escape  to  the  thick 
forests  at  a  distance  from  the  road,  where  they  hid  them- 
selves with  their  wives  and  children. 

"  On  approaching  Moscow,  we  had  entertained  the 
hope  that  the  attachment  of  property,  so  natural  to  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  would  have  induced  the 
country  people  not  to  quit  their  habitations.  But  the 
grounds  about  Moscow  do  not  belong  to  the  citizens  of 
this  large  town ;  they  are  the  property  of  the  lords  who 
had  declared  against  us,  and  their  peasants,  equally 
submissive  as  the  slaves  of  the  Nieper  and  of  the  Volga, 
obeyed  the  orders  of  their  masters.  They  had  been 
enjoined,  on  pain  of  death,  to  fly  on  our  approach,  and  to 
hide  in  the  woods  whatever  might  be  of  use  to  us. 

"  We  perceived  the  execution  of  this  fatal  measure  on 
entering  the  village  of  Apalchtchouina.  The  houses  were 
deserted,  the  castle  abandoned,  the  furniture  dashed  to 
pieces,  and  the  provisions  wasted.    Everything  presented 
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an  image  of  the  most  frightful  desolation.  All  these 
ravages  showed  us  what  excesses  people  can  commit, 
when  sufficiently  magnanimous  to  prefer  independence  to 
riches. 

"  Near  Karinskoe,  a  village  half  way  to  Zwenighorod, 
where  we  had  to  go,  the  Cossacks  appeared.  According 
to  their  custom,  thev  made  no  stand  against  our  advanced 
guard,  but  contented  themselves  with  observing  us  on  our 
left,  by  marching  on  an  eminence  parallel  to  the  high  road. 
On  the  summit  of  this  height,  thickly  set  with  birch,  rose 
the  grey  walls  and  the  steeples  of  an  ancient  abbey.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  stood  the  little  town  of  Zwenighorod, 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa.  On  this  point  the 
Cossacks  formed  themselves  into  several  bodies,  and 
skirmished  for  some  time  with  our  light  troops.  Insensibly 
they  were  dislodged  from  their  ambuscades,  and  we  took 
post  around  Zwenighorod. 

"  The  following  morning  (September  14th),  desirous  of 
getting  to  Moscow,  we  set  off  very  early,  and  only  met 
with  deserted  villages.  There  were  some  magnificent 
castles,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Moskwa,  on  our 
right ;  but  the  Cossacks  took  care  to  pillage  them,  in  order 
to  deprive  us  of  the  only  comforts  those  spots  could  afford 
us.  The  com,  ready  for  harvest,  had  either  been  trodden 
down,  or  eaten  by  the  horses.  The  hay-stacks,  which 
covered  the  country,  were  sacrificed  to  the  flames,  spread- 
ing all  around  an  impenetrable  smoke.  When  we  at  last 
reached  the  village  Tscherepkova,  our  cavalry  still  march- 
ing, the  viceroy  went  on  an  eminence  on  our  right,  to 
ascertain  if  Moscow  could  be  seen,  this  being  the  object 
of  all  our  wishes ;  for  we  considered  it  as  the  end  of  our 
fatigues,  and  the  term  of  our  expedition.  Several  hills 
hiding  it  still  from  our  view,  we  perceived  nothing  but 
clouds  of  dust,  which  from  being  parallel  with  our  road, 
indicated  the  march  which  the  grand  army  had  taken.  A 
few  cannon  shots,  fired  at  a  distance,  and  with  long  inter- 
vals, made  us  think  that  our  troops  were  approaching 
Moscow,  without  experiencing  much  resistance. 

''  When  we  descended  from  that  eminence,  we  heard 
dreadful  cries.  A  troop  of  Cossacks  issuing  from  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  had  in  their  accustomed  manner  charged 
upon  our  chasseiws,  endeavouring  to  stop  the  march  of 
our  van  guard.    But  our  brave  fellows,  far  from  being' 
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intimidated  by  this  unexpected  attack,  met  courageously 
those  vain  efforts  by  whicn  a  powerless  horde  tried  to  im- 
pede our  entrance  into  the  capital.  These  were  the  last 
struggles  of  a  desperate  courage,  and  the  Eussians,  beaten 
and  (Sspersed,  were  obliged  to  fly  towards  the  Kremlin, 
86  they  Dad  before  done  on  the  shores  of  the  Kologha. 

"  We  distinguished,  at  a  distance,  and  amidst  the  dust, 
long  columns  of  Eussian  cavalry,  all  marching  towards 
Moscow,  but  all  retiring  behind  the  town,  the  nearer  we 
approached  it.  Whilst  the  fourth  corps  were  constructing 
a  bridge  to  cross  the  Moskwa,  the  staff  went,  about  two 
o'clock,  on  a  high  hill,  from  whence  we  perceived  a  thou- 
sand round  and  gilded  steeples,  which,  the  rays  of  the 
Bun  shining  on  them,  appeared  at  the  distance  as  so  many 
flaming  globes.  There  was  indeed  a  globe  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a  pillar,  or  an  obelisk,  which  had  quite  the 
appearance  of  a  balloon,  suspended  in  the  air.  We  felt  the 
greatest  delight  at  this  beautiful  sight,  which  was  the  more 
amusing  to  us,  from  the  contrast  it  formed  to  the  dismal 
objects  which  we  had  hitherto  seen.  Nor  could  any  of 
us  suppress  our  joy;  and,  actuated  by  a  spontaneous 
feeling,  we  all  exclaimed,  Moscow!  Moscow!  At  the 
sound  of  this  wished-for  name,  crowds  ran  up  the  hill, 
discovering  every  instant  new  wonders.  Some  admired  a 
magniflcent  castle  on  our  left,  which  was  buHt  in  an 
elegant  oriental  style;  others  directed  their  attention 
towards  a  palace  or  a  temple ;  but  all  were  equally  struck 
with  the  greatness  of  the  picture  which  this  immense 
town  presented  to  us.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
fertile  plain ;  the  Moskwa  is  seen  running  through  rich 
meadows,  and  after  having  fertilized  the  fields,  it  takes  its 
course  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  separating  an 
immense  cluster  of  houses,  built  of  wood,  stone,  and 
bricks,  partly  constructed  in  a  gothic,  and  partly  in  a 
modern  style,  uniting  the  different  species  of  architecture 
peculiar  to  each  nation.  The  walls  variously  painted,  and 
the  domes  covered  with  lead,  gildings,  and  slates,  presented 
the  most  pleasing  variety ;  whilst  the  terraces  before  the 
palaces,  the  obelisks  over  the  town-gates,  but  above  all, 
the  steeples,  presented  to  our  eyes  the  reality  of  one  of 
those  celebrated  towns  in  Asia,  which  till  now  had 
appeared  to  us  to  exist  only  in  the  imagination  6i  the 
Arabian  poets. 

B9 
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^  "  On  a  nearer  approach  to  the  city,  we  saw  that  it  had 
no  walls,  and  that  a  simple  parapet  of  earth  was  the  only 
work  which  constituted  the  outer  enclosure.  TiU  now 
nothing  indicated  that  the  town  was  inhabited ;  and  the 
side  on  which  we  arrived  was  so  lonely,  that  we  saw 
neither  Eussian  nor  even  French  soldiers.  No  cry,  no 
noise  was  heard  in  the  midst  of  this  avrful  solitude; 
anxiety  alone  conducted  our  steps,  and  it  doubly  increased 
when  we  perceived  a  thick  smoke,  which  in  the  form  of  a 
column  arose  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  was  at  first 
believed  that  the  Bussians,  agreeably  to  their  custom, 
had,  in  retreating,  set  fire  to  some  magazines.  Greatly 
interested  to  know  the  cause  of  this  fire,  we  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  find  somebody  who  could  quiet  our  anxious 
curiosity,  and  the  impossibility  to  satisfy  it,  by  increasing 
our  impatience,  augmented  our  alarm. 

^'We  did  not  enter  at  the  first  barrier  that  presented 
itself,  but,  moving  to  the  left,  we  continued  to  march 
round  the  town.  At  length,  according  to  the  orders  of 
the  viceroy,  I  put  the  troops  of  the  fourth  corps  in  posi** 
tion,  to  guard  the  high  road  to  Petersburg.  Thus  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  divisions,  encamped  around  the 
chateau  of  Peterskoe,  the  fourteenth  estaolished  itself  in 
the  village  between  Moscow  and  this  chateau^  and  the 
Bavarian  light  cavalry  were  a  league  in  front  of  this 
village. 

"  When  these  positions  were  taken,  tlMB  viceroy  entered 
Moscow,  and  took  his  lodgings  in  the  palace  of  Prilice 
Momoxioff,  in  the  fine  street  of  St.  Petersburg.  This 
quarter,  assigned  to  our  corps,  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  town.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  superb  edifices, 
and  of  houses  which,  although  of  wood,  appeared  to  us 
to  be  of  ^rprising  grandeur  and  riches.  The  magistrates 
having  abandoned  the  town,  their  palaces  were  open  to 
everybody :  thus  the  subaltern  officer  was  lodged  in  vast 
apartments,  richly  decorated,  and  of  which  he  could  fancy 
himself  to  be  the  master,  since  nobody  appeared  but  an 
humble  and  submissive  porter,  who,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  delivered  to  him  the  keys  of  the  house." 
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''  Although  Moscow  Had  been  entered  by  some  of  our 
troops  the  preceding  day,  so  extensive  and  so  deserted 
was  the  town,  that  no  soldier  had  yet  penetrated  into  the 
quarter  which  we  were  to  occupy.  The  most  intrepid 
minds  were  moved  by  this  loneliness ;  the  streets  were 
so  long,  that  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  our  horse- 
men could  not  recognise  one  another.  They  were  seen 
advancing  with  caution ;  then  struck  with  fear,  took  to 
flight,  though  they  were  all  fighting  under  the  same  ban- 
ners. In  proportion  as  a  new  ^uaj*ter  of  the  town  was 
taken  possession  of,  reconnoitrmg  parties  went  out  to 
search  the  palaces  and  the  churches.  In  the  first  were 
only  found  old  men,  children,  and  Eussian  officers,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  preceding  battles ;  in  the  latter, 
the  altars  were  decorated  as  if  for  a  festival ;  a  thousand 
lighted  tapers,  burning  in  honour  to  the  saint  protector 
of  the  country,  attested  that  the  pious  Mpscovites  had 
not  ceased  to  invoke  him  till  the  moment  of  their  depar- 
ture. This  solemn  and  religious  display  contributed  to 
make  powerful  and  respectable  a  people  whom  we  had 
conquered,  and  filled  us  with  that  terror  which  is  the 
ofispring  of  injustice.  With  cautious  steps  we  proceeded 
in  tue  midst  of  this  awful  solitude,  often  stopping  to  look 
behind  us :  sometimes  also,  struck  with  fear,  we  listened 
with  the  greatest  attention;  for  the  imagination, frightened 
at  the  magnitude  of  our  conquest,  made  us  apprehensive 
of  snares  in  every  place.  At  the  least  noise  our  troubled 
minds  thought  to  hear  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the  cries 
of  the  wounded. 

''  However,  on  approaching  towards  the  centre  of  the 
town,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bazaar,  we 
began  to  see  some  inhabitants  assembled  around  the 
Kremlin.  These  deluded  beings,  deceived  by  a  tradition, 
had  thought  this  citadel  inviolable,  and  had  attempted  the 
preceding  day  to  defend  it  for  an  instant  agamst  our 
valiant  legions.  Dismayed  by  their  defeat,  they  con- 
templated, in  tears,  those  high  towers,  which  till  then 
they  had  considered  as  the  safeguard  of  their  town. 
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Proceeding  Airther  on,  we  aaw  a  number  of  soldiers  who 
publicly  sold  and  bargained  a  vast  quantity  of  objects 
which  they  had  stolen;  for  it  was  only  at  the  great 
magazines  of  proyisions  that  the  impenal  guards  had 
placed  sentinels.  Approaching  nearer,  the  number  of 
soldiers  multiplied;  they  were  seen  in  great  bodies, 
carrying  on  their  backs  pieces  of  cloth,  loaves  of  sugar, 
and  whole  bales  of  mercnandise.  We  did  not  know  to 
what  to  attribute  this  shocking  disorder,  when  some 
fusileers  of  the  guards  informed  us,  at  length,  that  the 
smoke  which  we  had  seen  on  entering  the  town  proceeded 
from  a  vast  building,  full  of  goods,  caUed  the  Exchange, 
and  to  which  the  Eussians  had  set  fire  on  their  retreat. 
*  Yesterday,'  said  these  soldiers,  *  we  entered  the  to¥ai 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  towards  five  the  fire  manifested 
itself ;  we  endeavoured  at  first  to  extinguish  it,  but  we 
soon  learnt  that  the  governor  had  sent  away  the  engines. 
It  is  also  beHeved,'  added  they,  'that  this  fire,  which  can- 
not be  subdued,  has  been  kindled  by  the  nobility,  with 
an  intention  to  destroy  our  conauests,  and  to  ruin  the 
merchants  who  opposed  the  abandonment  of  Moscow.' 

"  A  natural  curiosity  made  me  proceed.  The  more  I 
advanced  towards  the  place  on  fire,  the  more  its  avenues 
were  obstructed  by  soldiers  and  beggars  carrying  off 
goods  of  all  sorts ;  despising  the  less  precious  they  threw 
them  away.  Thus  were  the  streets  in  a  short  time 
covered  with  merchandise  of  every  description.  I  pene- 
trated at  length  into  the  interior  of  the  Exchange,  but, 
alas !  it  was  no  more  the  building  so  renowned  for  its 
magnificence ;  it  was  rather  a  vast  furnace  with  burning 
beams  falling  on  all  sides.  Under  the  piazzas  alone  it 
was  possible  to  go  about ;  numerous  warehouses  were  to 
be  found  there,  in  which  the  soldiers  broke  the  chests, 
and  divided  the  spoil,  which  exceeded  all  their  expecta- 
tions. No  cry,  no  tumult  was  heard  in  this  scene  of 
horror ;  every  one  found  wherewithal  to  satisfy  his  thirst 
for  plunder.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  crackling  of 
the  names,  and  the  noise  of  the  doors  that  were  broken 
open ;  till,  all  at  once,  a  dreadful  crash  was  occasioned 
by  the  falling  in  of  a  vault.  Cottons,  muslins,  in  short 
the  most  costly  productions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  burnt 
with  the  greatest  violence.  In  the  cellars  were  accumu- 
lated sugar,  oil,  vitriol;  all  these  objects,  consumed  at 
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once  in  subterraneous  warehouses,  sent  forth  torrents  of 
flame  through  thick  iron  grates,  presenting  a  grand  but 
most  terrific  spectacle. 

"  The  most  heart-rending  scene  which  my  imagination 
could  ever  have  conceived,  now  presented  itself.   A  great 

Eart  of  the  population  of  Moscow,  frightened  at  our  arrival, 
id  themselves  in  the  interior  of  their  houses ;  they  were 
now  leaving  those  asylums,  when  the  fire  penetrated  them. 
These  trembling  wretches,  without  uttering  the  least  im- 
precation, brought  out  firom  their  hiding-places  their  most 
precious  effects ;  others,  of  greater  sensibility,  entirely 
given  up  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  saved  nothing  but  their 
children,  who  were  clasped  in  their  arms;  old  people, 
borne  down  by  grief  rather  than  by  age,  could  hardly 
follow  their  families,  and  many  of  them,  lamenting  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  expired  near  the  houses  in  which 
they  were  bom.  The  streets,  public  places,  and  particu- 
larly the  churches,  were  filled  with  these  unhappy  people, 
who  were  lying  on  the  remains  of  their  furniture,  siiffermg 
even  without  a  murmur.  Neither  crying  nor  quarrelling 
was  heard ;  both  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  were 
equally  hardened;  the  one  from  excess  of  fortune,  the 
other  from  excess  of  misery. 

''  The  fire,  which  continued  its  ravages,  soon  reached 
the  finest  parts  of  the  town.  All  those  palaces  which  we 
had  admired  for  the  elegance  of  their  architecture,  and 
the  taste  of  their  furniture,  were  buried  in  the  flames ; 
their  magnificent  fronts,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and 
statues,  losing  their  supports,  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash 
on  the  fragments  of  their  pillars ;  the  churches,  though 
covered  with  iron  and  lead,  fell  likewise,  and  with  them 
those  beautiful  steeples,  which  we  had  seen  the  night 
before,  resplendent  like  gold  and  silver;  the  hospitals, 
too,  which  contained  more  than  twenty  thousand  wounded, 
soon  began  to  burn.  This  occasioned  a  most  revolting  and 
dreadful  scene ;  almost  all  those  poor  wretches  perished, 
and  a  few  who  still  lingered  were  seen  crawling,  half- 
burnt,  amongst  the  smoking  cinders;  others,  again, 
groaning  under  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  lifted  up  their 
heads  with  difficulty,  endeavouring  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
light. 

"  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  tumultuous  proceedings 
when  permission  was  granted  to  pillage  this  immense 
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city?  Soldiers,  sutlers,  galley-slaves,  and  abandoned 
women,  were  seen  running  through  the  streets,  pene- 
trating into  the  deserted  palaces,  taking  away  everything 
which  could  ^tify  their  avarice.  Some  were  covering 
themselves  with  stuffs  worked  in  gold  and  silk ;  others, 
without  any  discrimination,  placed  rich  and  costly  furs 
upon  their  shoulders ;  several  others  dressed  themselves 
in  women's  and  chilcben's  pelisses,  and  even  the  galley- 
slaves  concealed  their  rags  under  splendid  court-dresses ; 
the  rest  crowded  into  the  cellars,  and  forcing  open  the 
doors,  drank  the  most  costly  wines,  and  carried  off 
immense  booty. 

"  Towards  evening,  when  Napoleon  did  not  think  him- 
self any  longer  safe  in  a  town,  the  ruin  of  which  seemed 
unavoidable,  he  left  the  Kremlin,  and  established  himself, 
with  his  suite,  in  the  castle  at  Feterskoe. 

^  The  generals  having,  likewise,  received  orders  Jbo  quit 
Moscow,  the  utmost  confusion  began  to  prevail ;  every 
one  attempting  to  carrv  off  the  spbils  of  war  which  he 
had  acquired.  Througn  a  thick  smoke,  a  long  row  of 
carriages  were  perceived,  loaded  with  booty.  Being  too 
heavy,  they  were  obliged  to  stop  at  every  step,  when  we 
heard  the  cries  of  the  conductors,  who,  fearing  the  flames, 
endeavoured  to  push  forward,  with  dreadful  bowlings. 
Everywhere  armed  people  were  seen,  who  forced  open 
the  doors,  even  if  they  were  leaving  the  place,  for  fear 
of  having  lefb  one  house  untouched.  Some,  having 
coaches  heavily  laden,  carried  the  rest  of  their  booty  on 
their  backs.  The  fire,  however,  obstructing  the  thorough- 
fare of  the  principal  streets,  obliged  them  often  to  return 
from  whence  they  came.    Thus,  wandering  from  one 

5 lace  to  another  through  an  immense  town  which  they 
id  not  know,  they  sought,  in  vain,  a  favourable  track 
which  might  lead  them  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  fire.  A 
great  number  removed  from,  instead  of  approaching 
towards  the  gates,  through  which  they  might  have  gone 
out;  thus  fiedling  victims  to  their  own  rapacity.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  extreme  danger,  the  love  of  plunder 
induced  them  to  brave  it.  The  soldiers,  stimulated  by 
an  ardent  desire  of  pillage,  ventured  into  the  middle  of 
burning  vapours.  They  walked  in  blood,  treading  upon 
dead  bodies,  whilst  fragments  and  burning  coafs  fell  on 
their  murderous  hands.    They  would  probably  all  have 
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• 

Erished,  if  an  insupportable  heat  had  not  forced  them  at 
(t  to  withdraw  into  their  camp. 

"  The  fourth  coinps  having  received  orders  to  leave 
Moscow,  we  proceeded  (September  17th)  towards  Peter- 
skoe,  where  our  divisions  were  encamped.  At  that 
moment,  which  seemed  to  be  the  dawn  of  day,  I  witnessed 
the  most  dreadful  and  the  most  affecting  scenes  possible ; 
namely,  the  unhappy  inhabitants  dragging  upon  some 
mean  vehicles  all  that  they  had  saved  from  their  burning 
houses.  The  soldiers  having  taken  from  them  their 
horses,  men  and  women  were  drawing  those  carts,  which 
contained  sometimes  a  sick  mother,  or  a  paralytic  old 
man.  Half-naked  children  followed  these  interesting 
groups.  Affliction,  to  which  their  age  is  commonly  a 
stranger,  was  impressed  on  their  features,  and,  when 
soldiers  came  near  them,  they  ran  crying  into  the  arms 
of  their  mothers.  Alas !  what  habitation  could  we  have 
offered  them  which  would  not  constantly  recall  the  object 
of  their  terror  ?  Without  either  a  shelter  or  any  assist- 
imce,  this  unfortunate  people  wandered  about  in  the  fields, 
and  fled  into  the  woods ;  but,  wherever  they  bent  their 
steps,  they  met  the  conquerors  of  Moscow,  who  frequently 
ill-treated  them,  and  sold  before  their  eyes  some  of  those 

foods  which  they  had  taken  away  from  their  own  deserted 
abitations." 


BEADING  XCIII. 

ANECDOTSa  OF  THE  BATTLE  OE  WATEBLOO. 
1815. 

Afteb  Bonaparte's  disastrous  campaign  of  Moscow,  a 
general  European  league  was  formed  against  him;  the 
results  of  which  were  his  abdication  of  the  throne  of 
France,  and  exile  to  the  island  of  Elba.  Still,  however, 
impelled  by  his  restless  spirit,  he  again  appeared  on  the 
French  shores,  and,  being  seconded  by  the  military, 
marched  to  Paris,  whence  he  drove  the  Bourbons.  The 
allied  armies  once  more  took  the  field,  and  the  never-to- 
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be-fopgotten  battle  of  Waterloo  waa  fought  on  the  18th 
of  June. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Jean  Baptiste 
La  Coste,  who  served  as  guide  to  Bonaparte : — 

About  five  in  the  morning  he  was  taken  prisoner,  to 
serve  as  a  guide,  and  conducted,  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him  (that  he  might  not  escape,  as  a  former  man 
had  done),  to  ai^other  house  belongmg  to  him,  opposite 
to  which  Bonaparte  had  slept.  Observing  the  French 
soldiers  plundering  and  destroying  this  house,  he  cried. 
Bonaparte  asked  him  what  he  cried  for.  "  Because  your 
soldiers  are  destroying  all  my  property,  and  my  funilv 
have  nowhere  to  put  their  heads."  Bonaparte  said, 
**  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  emperor,  and  that  I  can 
indemnify  you  a  hundredfold?"  He  was  placed  on  a 
horse,  immediatelv  between  Bonaparte  and  his  first  aide- 
de-camp,  his  saddle  being  tied  to  the  saddle  of  a  trooper 
behind  him,  that  he  might  not  escape.  They  proceeded 
to  a  little  beyond  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  Bonaparte  took 
the  ground  on  a  small  eminence  on  the  opposite  side ;  a 
sort  of  body-guard  of  twelve  pieces  of  artillerv,  very 
light,  surrounmng  them.  From  this  spot  he  could  com- 
mand both  lines.  He  first  observed,  "How  steadily 
those  troops  take  the  ground;  how  beautifully  those 
cavalry  form ! — Be^ardez  ces  ehevaua  gris  !  Qui  sant  ees 
beaux  cavaliers?  Ce  aowt  de  braves  troupes^  mais  dans 
une  demihewre  je  les  eouperai  en  pieces, — Look  at  those 
grey  horses !  (the  Scotch  Greys).  What  superb  cavalry  is 
that  ?  They  are  fine  troops,  but  in  half  an  hour  I  shall 
cut  them  to  pieces."  Observing  how  the  chasms  in  the 
British  squacurons  were  filled  up  the  instant  they  were 
made  by  his  artillery,  he  exclaimed,  "  Qielles  braves 
troupes!  comme  ils  se  travaillent!  ils  travaillent  bien^ 
tres  bien ! — What  brave  fellows !  how  they  fight !  they 
fight  well,  admirably  well!"  He  asked  La  Coste  the 
particulars  of  every  nouse,  tree,  wood,  rising  ground,  etc., 
with  which  he  seemed  well  informed,  holding  a  map  in  his 
left  hand,  and  intent  upon  the  action  all  day ;  incessantly 
taking  snuff  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  in  large  pinches, 
of  which  he  violently  snuffed  up  about  half,  tnrowing  the 
other  from  him  with  a  violent  exertion  of  the  arm,  thumb, 
and  finger,  as  if  from  vexation ;  this  was  all  the  refresh- 
ment he  took  for  fourteen  hours.    He  frequently  placed 
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his  left  hand  upon  the  back  of  La  Goste's  horse,  to  speak 
to  the  aide-de-camp  on  the  other  side  of  him.  Seeing  La 
Coste  flinch  at  the  shower  of  shot,  he  said,  "  Do  not  stir, 
my  friend,  a  shot  will  kill  you  as  well  in  the  back  as  the 
front,  or  wound  you  more  disgracefully."  About  half- 
past  Ave,  hearing  the  Are  of  the  Prussians  on  the  right 
of  his  rear-flank,  leaning  his  hand  on  the  neck  of  La 
Coste's  horse,  and  seeing  the  British  cavalry,  from  their 
right  and  left  flanks,  making  a  tremendous  charge,  that 
would  have  encircled  his  personal  position,  he  exclaimed, 
"  II  faut  que  nous  nous  sauvons, — we  must  make  our 
escape ;"  retreating  with  all  his  staff.  About  forty  yards 
along  the  road,  and  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the 
house.  La  Belle  Alliance,  he  halted,  and  putting  the 
glass  to  his  eye,  and  seeing  the  British  cavalry  mter- 
mingled  pell-mell  with  and  furiously  cutting  the  French 
troops  to  pieces,  he  exclaimed,  "  QuHls  sont  terribles,  ces 
chevaux  gris! — What  terrible  fellows  are  those  grejr 
horsemen !"  meaning  the  Scots  Greys  (which  had  parti- 
cularly during  the  day,  and  at  that  moment,  attracted  his 
attention).  "II  faut  nous  depieher:  nous  depieher! — 
We  must  make  haste :  make  haste !"  They  and  all  the 
cavalry  commenced  a  gallop  till  they  got  about  300  yards 
beyond  Charleroi,  where  they  halted  and  pitched  a  tent 
upon  a  grass-plot,  about  nine  at  night.  A  fire  was  kindled, 
and  refreshments  placed  upon  a  chair,  which  Bonaparte 
partook  of,  for  the  first  time  since  the  morning,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  his  hands  generally  behind 
him,  conversing  with  a  circle  of  nine,  whose  horses  La 
Coste  had  been  ordered  to  hold.  The  party,  about  tw:o 
in  the  morning,  broke  up,  when  each  taking  his  horse,  the 
servant  of  the  last  gave  La  Coste  a  Napoleon  d'or,  which 
he  changed,  after  twenty-four  hours'  fest,  to  refresh  him- 
self and  family. 

A  brave  major  of  the  forty-second  Highlanders,  pre- 
ferring to  fight  on  foot,  in  front  of  his  men,  had  given 
his  horse  to  hold  to  a  little  drummer-boy  of  the  regiment. 
After  some  severe  fighting  with  the  French  horse  cuiras- 
siers, and  after  receiving  several  severe  wounds,  he  fell, 
from  loss  of  blood,  near  a  brave  private,  Donald  Mackin- 
tosh, of  his  corps,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  same 
instant.  The  little  drummer-lad  had  left  the  horse,  to 
assist  poor  Donald :  a  lancer  seeing  the  horse,  thought  him 
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a  fair  prize,  and  made  a  dash  at  him.  This  did  not  escape 
the  watchful  and  keen  eye  of  the  dying  Highlander,  who, 
with  all  the  provident  spirit  of  his  country  ruling  strong 
even  in  death,  groaned  out,  "  Hoot  mon,  ye  munna  tak 
that  beast,  *t  belangs  to  oor  captain  here."  The  lancer, 
understanding  little  of  his  brogue,  and  respecting  less  his 
writhing  gestures,  seized  upon  the  horse.  Donald  loaded 
his  musket  once  more,  shot  him  dead,  and  the  next  moment 
fell  back  and  expired  content.  An  officer  of  the  cuiras- 
siers, observing  our  poor  major  still  bestirring  himself, 
rode  up,  and,  stooping  from  his  charger,  aimed  to  despatch 
him  with  his  sword;  our  resolute  major  seized  his  leg, 
and  still  grappled  with  him  so  stoutly,  that  he  pulled  him 
off  his  horse  upon  him.  Another  lancer,  observing  the 
struggle,  galloped  up,  and,  to  relieve  his  officer,  attempted 
to  spear  the  major,  who,  by  a  sudden  jerk  and  desperate 
exertion,  placed  the  Frenchman,  in  the  nick  of  necessity, 
in  his  arms  before  him,  who  received  the  mortal  thrust 
below  his  cuirass,  and,  in  this  condition,  continued  lying 
Tij)on  him,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  for  nearly  ten 
minutes.  The  major,  unconscious  that  his  substitute  had 
received  a  death-wound,  expected  all  this  time  to  receive 
his  own  at  his  hand.  At  kst,  the  French  officer  raised 
himself,  ran,  or  staggered  a  few  yards,  and  then  fell  to 
rise  no  more.  Another  private  of  his  regiment  now  came 
up,  and  asked  his  major  what  he  could  do  to  assist  him  P 
"  Nothing,  my  good  mend,  but  load  your  piece  and  finish 
me."  "  But  your  eye  still  looks  lively,"  said  the  poor 
fellow ;  "  if  I  could  move  you  on  to  the  ninety-second, 
fighting  hard  by,  I  think  you  would  yet  do  well."  With 
the  aid  of  a  fellow-soldier,  he  was  moved  as  the  man 
proposed,  and  being  seen  by  an  intimate  friend,  Colonel 
Cameron,  commanding  the  ninety-second,  he  instantly 
ordered  him  every  succour  possible.  A  blanket  beingpro- 
cured,  four  men  carried  him  a  little  in  the  rear,  "wiule 
they  were  raising  him.  Colonel  Cameron  exclaimed, "  God 
bless  you;  I  must  be  off;  the  devils  (meaning  the  lancers) 
are  at  us  again, — I  must  stand  up  to  them."  He  did  so, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  stretched  dead  on  the  bed  of  honour, 
finished  his  mortal  career  in  the  bold  defence  of  his  country. 
The  brave  major  survived  for  several  years,  though 
bearing  about  him  the  honourable  scars  of  sixteen  severe 
wouncb  received  in  that  arduous  conflict. 
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Colonel  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Ponsonby,  in  heading  gallantly 
the  first  charge  of  the  twelfth  dragoons,  aboat  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  18th,  was  disabled,  successively,  in  both 
arms,  by  sabre  wounds.  The  reins  dropped  from  one 
hand,  and  his  sword  from  the  other ;  while  in  this  situa- 
tion, he  was  knocked  off  his  horse  by  a  violent  blow 
on  the  head,  which  stunned  him.  He  then  lay  for  some 
time  on  the  ground,  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  On 
recovering  his  senses,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  raising  his 
head  to  look  about  him,  ne  observed  a  French  limcer 
standing  over  him.  The  wretch,  seeing  him  open  his 
eyes,  instantly  exclaimed,  **Aha!  hrigand;  tu  n'es  pai 
fnort  done! — Ah !  scoundrel,  you  are  not  dead  yet!"  and, 
thrusting  his  lance  twice  through  his  body,  left  him  for 
dead.  The  weapon  having  passed  through  his  lungs,  he 
was  immediately  deprived  of  speech,  so  that  on  two  foreign 
soldiers  coming  in  succession  to  plunder  him,  he  could 
only  make  a  fimit  noise,  to  prove  that  he  was  still  alive. 
They,  however,  pursued  then*  object,  and  taking  even  his 
cigars,  left;  him  to  his  fate.  At  length,  his  situation  was 
noticed  by  a  French  officer,  who  lay  severely  wounded  at 
some  distance,  and  who,  creeping  with  great  difficulty 
towards  him,  presented  to  his  mouth,  while  he  was  in  this 
exhausted  state,  a  liquor  flask.  From  this  the  colonel 
drank  some  sort  of  spirit,  and  to  this  act  of  humanity  he 
attributes  his  strength  to  go  through  his  sufferings.  In 
this  state,  he  remained  with  seven  severe  wounds,  and 
suffering  great  agony,  particularly  from  thirst,  till  late  in 
the  evening,  when  a  private  soldier  of  the  fortieth  regiment 
came  up  to  him.  By  this  time  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered his  voice  to  entreat  the  soldier  to  remain  with 
him  till  the  morning,  being  apprehensive  that  if  he  once 
lefb  him,  he  would  not  be  able  to  find  him  out  again  in 
the  dark.  The  man  begged  leave  to  look  for  a  sword ; 
"  and  then,  your  honour,"  said  he,  "  I'll  engage  the  devil 
himself  won't  come  near  you."  He  soon  picked  up  a 
French  sabre,  and  then  sat  quietly  down  by  the  colonel 
till  day-light,  when  he  went  in  search  of  some  men  of  the 
twelfth  dragoons,  who  hastened  to  carry  their  gallant 
commander  to  a  place  of  comparative  comfort  and  safety. 
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Another  version  of  La  Costers  Narrative  of  what 
Bonaparte  said  and  did  on  the  \%th  ofJune^  1815, 
during  and  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

J.  B.  La  Coste  is  aged  about  fifty-three.  Before  the 
invasion  of  Napoleon,  he  occupied  a  small  ale-house,  with 
about  six  acres  of  land.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  French 
army  on  the  17th  June,  he  retired  with  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  wife  and  seven  children,  into  the  wood  of 
the  abbey  D'Awyiers,  where  he  passed  the  night,  Saturday; 
at  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  he  went  to  church,  and 
from  thence  to  his  brother's,  who  lived  at  Planchenoit. 
He  met  there  three  French  generals,  who  inquired  of  him 
if  he  had  lived  in  the  country  a  long  time,  and  if  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  environs  ?  Upon  his  answering 
in  the  affirmative,  one  of  them  sent  him  to  Bonaparte 
with  a  letter,  and  accompanied  by  a  servant. 

Bonaparte  slept,  on  the  17th  June,  at  a  farm  called  the 
Gaillou,  and  left  it  at  six  in  the  morning.  La  Coste  found 
him  at  a  farm  called  Eossum,  where  he  (Bonaparte) 
had  arrived  at  eight  a.m.  Here  he  was  immediately  pre- 
isented  to  the  emperor,  who  was  standing  in  a  room  about 
twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of 
officers  of  his  staff.  Bonaparte  asked  him  if  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  local  situation  of  the  country, 
and  if  he  would  be  his  guide  ?  La  Coste  having  an- 
swered him  satisfactorily,  Bonaparte  told  him  he  should 
accompany  him,  adding,  "  S^eak  jrankly  with  me,  my 
friend,  as  if  you  were  with  your  ehtldren" 

Eossum  farm  is  near  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  emperor 
remained  there  till  near  mid-day.  During  this  time  La 
Coste  was  closely  watched  in  the  farm-yard  by  one  of 
the  garde,  who,  whilst  walking  with  him,  informed  him 
of  the  force  of  the  French  army,  and  told  him,  that  upon 
passing  the  frontiers,  they  had  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  of  which  forty  thousand  were 
cavalry,  among  which  were  nine  thousand  cuirassiers, 
seven  thousand  of  the  young,  and  eight  or  nine  thousand 
of  the  old  guard.  This  soldier  highly  praised  the  bravery 
displayed  by  the  British  at  Quatre  Bras.  He  particularly 
admired  the  sang  froid  (coolness)  of  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, who,  he  said  in  his  military  phrase,  *'  ne  hougeaient 
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^ue  Ibrs  qu^on  leur  mettait  la  hmonnette  au  dos — did  not 
stir  till  the  bayonet  entered  their  backs.'* 

During  this  time,  Bonaparte  had  La  Goste  called 
three  different  times,  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  map 
of  the  country,  and  which  he  constantly  consulted.  He 
questioned  him  chiefly  upon  the  distance  of  several  towns 
of  Brabant  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  made  him  describe 
those  he  had  seen  in  his  youth.  La  Coste  named  four-- 
teen,  which  appeared  to  please  Bonaparte;  he  seemed 
very  much  satisfied  to  find  that  La  Coste  was  Flemish, 
and  that  he  spoke  the  same  language ;  he  advised  him, 
above  all,  to  give  only  well-authenticated  information, 
and  not  to  answer  for  things  of  which  he  was  uncertain, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  at  the  same  time.  He  repeated 
these  instructions  frequently,  adding,  "that  if  he,  Bona- 
parte, succeeded,  his  recompense  should  be  a  hundred 
times  greater  than  he  imagined."  He  dispensed  with 
every  particular  mark  of  respect,  telling  him,  that  instead 
of  taking  oif  his  cap,  he  need  only  put  his  hand  to  his 
forehead. 

At  mid-d,ay,  Bonaparte  went  out  with  his  staff,  and 
placed  himself  upon  a  bank  on  the  side  of  the  road,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  field  of  battle.  Shortly  after- 
wards, news  arrived  that  the  attack  upon  the  farm  and 
chateau  of  Hougoumont,  which  he  had  commenced  at 
eleven  o'clock,  was  unsuccessful. 

At  one,  the  battle  became  general;  Bonaparte  re- 
mained in  his  first  station,  with  his  staff,  until  five ;  he 
was  on  foot,  and  constantly  walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards, with  his  thumbs  in  the  pockets  of  a  dark-coloured 
great  coat ;  he  had  his  eyes  nxed  upon  the  battle,  and 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  snuff-box  alternately.  La  Coste, 
who  was  on  horseback  near  him,  observed  his  watch  fre- 
quently. Bonaparte  perceiving  that  La  Coste  took  snuff, 
and  that  he  had  none,  gave  him  several  pinches. 

When  he  found  that  his  attempts  to  force  the  position 
of  the  chateau  of  Hougoumont  had  been  made  in  vain, 
he  took  a  horse,  left  the  farm  Eossum  at  five  p.m.,  and 
riding-  foremost,  halted  opposite  La  Coste's  house,  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  La  Belle  Alliance.  He  remained 
there  until  seven.  At  that  moment  he,  by  means  of  a 
telescope,  first  perceived  the  Prussian  advance,  and  com- 
municated it  to  an  aide-de-camp,  who,  upon  turning  his 
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telescope,  saw  them  also.  Some  moments  after,  an 
officer  came  to  amiounce  that  Billow's  corps  approached. 
Bonaparte  replied  that  he  knew  it  well,  and  gave  orders 
for  his  guard  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  English  army ; 
and  riding  at  full  gallop,  in  advance,  he  placed  himself 
with  his  staff  in  a  hollow,  by  the  road,  half-way  between 
La  BeUe  Alliance  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  This  was  his  third 
and  last  position. 

Bonaparte  and  his  suite  ran  great  risks  to  reach  this 
hollow.  A  bullet  struck  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  of  one 
of  his  officers,  without  touching  him  or  his  horse.  Bona- 
parte contented  himself  by  coolly  observing  "  that  they 
must  remain  in  this  hollow.'* 

Here  there  was  on  each  side  of  the  road  a  battery,  and 
perceiving  that  one  of  the  cannons  of  the  left  battery  did 
not  play  well,  he  dismounted^  ascended  the  height  of  the 
road,  advanced  to  the  third  piece,  and  rectified  the  error, 
whilst  the  batteries  were  hissing  around  him. 

While  in  this  situation,  he  saw  eight  battalions  of  his 
old  guard,  to  whom  he  had  given  orders  to  force  the  centre 
of  the  English  army,  advancing  upon  La  Haye  Sainte. 
Three  of  these  battidions  were  annihilated  in  his  sight, 
while  crossing  the  road,  by  the  firing  from  the  fium  and 
batteries.  Nevertheless,  the  Eren<m  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  &rm ;  and  the  Hanoverians  who  occupied 
it  were  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  ammunition. 

To  support  the  foot  ^ards,  Bonaparte  made  his  horse 
guards,  composed  of  eight  or  nine  regiments,  advance: 
he  waited  the  result  of  this  charge  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  but  he  saw  the  flower  of  ms  army  destroyed  in 
an  instant,  while  ascending  the  hill  upon  which  La  Haye 
Sainte  is  situate.  This  was  his  last  trial;  for,  on  seeing 
his  old  guard  destroyed,  he  lost  all  hope,  and,  turning 
towards  his  officers,  said,  ^^  A  present^  c'estfini  ;  sauvont 
nous ! — It's  all  over ;  let  us  be  off!" 

It  was  half-past  eight  o'clock,  when  without  making 
any  further  exertions,  or  giving  any  orders,  he,  accom- 
panied by  his  staff,  rode  off  at  full  gallop  to  Qenapp^, 
taking  all  possible  care  to  avoid  the  Pnissians.  In  passmg 
a  battery  of  fourteen  guns,  that  was  near  the  observatoiy, 
he  ordered  that,  before  they  abandoned  it  to  the  enemy, 
they  should  fire  fourteen  rounds. 

When  he  arrived  at  Gtonappe,  it  was  half-past  nine 
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o^clock,  P.M.  The  only  street  which  forms  the  Tillage  was 
80  encumbered  with  baggage- waggons  and  cannon,  that  it 
required  a  whole  hour  to  pass  them,  alongside  the  houses ; 
all  the  inhabitants  had  forsaken  their  dwellings.  There 
was  no  other  road  to  take,|because  the  Prussians  occupied 
the  left,  and  there  was  no  other  bridge  but  that  of 
C^nappe,  by  which  to  pass  the  river  that  flowed  there. 
Prom  Genappe  he  advanced  towards  Quatre  Bras,  hasten- 
ing his  pace,  always  afraid  that  the  Prussians  would  arrive 
before  him ;  he  was  more  tranquil  when  he  had  passed 
this  last  place ;  and  when  arrived  at  Gh>SBelies,  he  even 
dismounted,  and  walked  the  remainder  of  the  road  to 
Charleroi,  about  one  league.  He  traversed  Charleroi 
on  horseback,  and  stopped  in  a  meadow  called  Marcenelle, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  There  they  made  a  large 
fire,  and  brought  two  glasses  and  two  bottles  of  wine, 
which  he  drank  with  his  officers.  He  took  no  other 
nourishment.  They  spread  upon  the  ground  a  sack  of 
oats,  which  his  horses  ate  in  their  bridles.  At  a  c[uarfcer 
before  five  o'clock,  after  having  taken  another  guide  (to 
whom  he  gave  the  horse  that  had  served  La  Coste),  he 
remounted,  made  a  slight  bow  to  La  Coste,  and  rode  off. 
Bertrand  gave  La  Coste,  for  his  services,  a  single  Napo- 
leon and  usappeared,  aa  did  also  the  whole  staff,  leavmg 
La  Coste  alone,  who  was  obliged  to  return  home  on  foot. 

From  the  moment  that  Bonaparte  began  to  retreat, 
until  his  arrival  in  the  meadow  of  Marcenelle,  he  did 
not  stop,  nor  did  he  speak  to  any  one.  He  had  taken  no 
nourishment  from  the  time  he  left  the  farm  Eossum,  and 
La  Coste  even  thinks  he  had  taken  nothing  from  six  in 
the  morning. 

The  dangers  of  the  battle  did  not  seem  to  affect  him. 
La  Coste,  who  was  greatly  agitated  through  fear,  lowered 
his  head  frequentlv  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  to  avoid  the 
balls  which  hissed  over  his  head.  Bonaparte  appeared 
displeased  at  it,  and  told  him  that  those  motions  made  his 
officers  believe  that  he  was  wounded,  and  also  added,  that 
he  vould  not  escape  the  balls  more  by  stooping,  than  by 
holding  himself  upright. 

Until  half-past  five  p.m.,  he  had  the  greatest  hope  of 
success,  and  repeated  every  moment,  "  Totd  va  htenj — 
All  goes  on  well.'*  His  generals  entertained  the  same 
hope.    He  was  perfectly  calm,  and  showed  much  gang 
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froid  during  the  action,  without  appearing  out  of  humour, 
and  always  spoke  very  mildly  to  his  officers. 

He  was  never  in  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner,  being 
always  well  guarded ;  and  in  his  third  station,  where  he 
was  nearest  to  the  enemy,  he  had  with  him  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  three  thousand  grenadiers  of  his  guard. 

He  made  no  use  of  the  observatory,  which  had  been 
constructed  six  weeks  before  by  the  Dutch  engineers. 


EEADUSTG  XCIV. 

FBEKOH  BEVOLUTIOir  OF  1830. — ^DECEASE   OF  aEOBGE   IV. 
AUD  WILLIAM  IV. — ACCESSIOIT  OF  VICTOEIA. 

The  last  year  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  revolution  which  was  effected  in 
Paris,  and  by  which  Charles  X.  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  throne  of  France.  His  ministers  had  presented 
to  him  a  long  memorial,  containing  an  expose  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  represented  the  monarchy  as  ex- 
posed, from  the  prevalence  of  democratic  and  anti-social 
tendencies.  This  state  of  things  they  showed  to  be  owing 
to  the  licentiousness  of  the  periodical  press,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  elective  system.  The  advice  follow- 
ing this  expos6,  though  in  the  utmost  degree  bold  and 
dsmgerous,  was  instantly  followed.  On  the  25th  of  July 
the  king  signed  three  ordinances,  which  superseded  the 
constitution.  By  the  first,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
suspended.  The  second  dissolved  the  newly-elected 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  third  introduced  a  new  system 
of  election,  calculated  to  render  the  popular  voice  null  and 
of  no  effect; 

The  first  intelligence  which  the  people  of  Paris  received 
of  the  intended  new  system  of  government,  was  the 
appearance  of  the  ordinances  in  the  Moniteur,  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  the  26th  of  July,  and  the  capital  im- 
mediately began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  rising  agitation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  gendarmerie  and  other 
agents  of  the  police  commenced  seizing  the  tjrpes  and 
breaking  the  presses  of  the  offending  joumaUsts.    Not 
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fewer  than  30,000  personsy  whose  daily  bread  depended 
on  the  various  branches  of  printing,  and  other  arts 
connected  with  that  occupation,  were  thrown  out  of 
employ. 

Notwithstanding  that  immense  crowds  of  exasperated 
and  idle  people  inundated  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
Paris,  the  troops  were  not  ordered  under  arms  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  but  by  their  exertions,  the 
streets  were  tolerably  well  cleared  towards  night,  the  mob 
being  as  yet  unarmed. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th,  the  populace,  who  had  spent 
the  previous  night  in  making  their  preparations,  recom- 
menced their  operations.  The  tri-coloured  flag  was  raised, 
and  the  tumultuary  insurrection  assumed  the  garb  of 
regular  war.  Indeed,  so  well  ordered  were  their  pro- 
ceedings, that  Marmont,  the  governor  of  Paris,  despatched 
a  note  to  the  king  in  the  following  words : — "  I  had  the 
honour  last  night  of  giving  your  majesty  an  account  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  groups  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  Paris.  This  morning  they  have  again  formed,  more 
numerous  and  menacing  than  before.  It  is  no  longer  a 
riot,  but  a  revolution."  Excited  by  the  sound  of  the 
tocsin,  the  citizens  inhabiting  the  quarters  of  St.  Jacques, 
St.  Germdin,  the  Odeon  and  Ghros  Caillou,  came  forth  in 
armsj  to  the  number  of  6,000  or  6,000  men,  all  shouting 
Tive  la  Charte!  ("  The  Charter  for  ever  !*')  They  had  to 
combat  two  regiments  of  the  royal  guards,  posted  in  the 
courts  of  tiie  Louvre,  and  in  the  gardein  of  the  Infants, 
and  three  strong  detachments  of  lancers,  cuirassiers,  and 
foot  grenadiers,  occupying  the  Carousel^  supported  by  a 
reserve  of  artillery  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  attack  commenced  in  the  garden  of  the  Infants.  The 
royal  guards  permitted  the  first  assailants  to  approach, 
and  there  the  contest  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
begun,  by  the  slaughter  of  the  front  rank.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  fresh  assailants. drove  back  the  defenders  of 
this  important  post^  In  the  midst  of  a  constantly  rolling 
fire,  the  iron  railings  were  broken  down.  This  manoeuvre, 
which  in  the  end  rendered  the  citizens  masters  of  the 
Tuileries,  was  eflfected  with  extraordinary  resolution  and 
rapidity.  Still,  resistance  was  offered  with  bloody  obsti- 
nacy on  other  points,  particularly  the  Pavilion  of  Flora, 
from  which  a  constant  firing  had  been  kept  up  frdm  seveu 
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in  the  morning  upon  the  Font  Bojal,  and  many  weire 
killed.  Musket  shots  from  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess 
d*Angoul^me  were  fired  without  cessation.  Therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  Pavilion  of  Flora  was  taken,  every  article 
of  furniture,  and  thousands  of  scattered  papers,  among 
which  were  proclamations  to  the  troops  to  stimulate  them 
against  the  citizens,  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows. 
Twice  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  taken  and  aban- 
doned, but  at  half-past  one  the  citizens  were  finally  vie* 
torious,  and  two  m-coloured  flags  wers  planted  on  the 
central  pavilion.  Except  tjie  destruction  of  the  furniture 
above  mentioned,  little  excess  was  committed.  Arms 
alone  were  taken ;  those,  of  course,  were  eagerly  seized 
wherever  found,  and  the  only  trophy  carried  off  by  the 
victors  was  a  Very  richly  ornamented  sword,  said  to  belong 
to  the  duke  of  lEfagusa. 

A  tremendous  struggle  took  place  on  the  same  day  be- 
tween a  party  of  the  national  troops  and  the  Swiss  of  the 
royal  guards,  iii  the  Eue  St.  Honor6,  near  the  extremilr 
of  the  E>ue  de  Eichelieu,  and  also  in  the  Place  du  Pklfas 
Boyal,  the  Swiss  and  roval  guards  having  intrenched  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  houses.  The  result  was  in  &vour 
of  the  popular  cause,  but  the  slaughter  was  very  great  on 
both  sides. 

The  contest  was  renewed  on  the  29th,  and  with  the  like 
success  on  the  popular  side.  During  the  ni^ht  of  the 
30th  of  Julv,  the  duke  of  Orleans  came  to  Pans,  and  re- 
ceived,' at  naif-past  eight  in  the  morning,  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  wait  upon  him  by  the  meeting  of  the 
deputies.  It  was  represented  to  his  Eoyal  Highness,  that 
the  most  extreme  danger  would  arise  from  delay ;  that 
agitators,  as  well  as  sincere  enthusiasts,  would  proclaim 
the  republic  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  fruit  oi  so  just 
and  dear  a  victory  would  become  the  prey  of  the  most 
frightful  anarchy.  Two  hours  afterwards  his  Boyal  High- 
ness issued  his  proclamation.  It  was  received  with  trans- 
port and  gratitude  by  the  majority;  but  it  was  soon 
understood  that  on  the  precedmg  evening,  a  number  of 
persons,  excited  by  the  success  of  the  conflict  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  and  fired  by  natural  resentment, 
declared  their  distrust  of  both  branches  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  exhorted  Gfeneral  La  Fayette  to  become 
the  president  of^  At  least,  a  provisiimal  government ;  and 
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that  portion  of  the  population  overpowered  by  their  ncHse 
all  the  rest  of  the  public,  who  were  silent  and  willing  to 
conform  to  the  measures  that  might  be  adopted  by  the 
assembled  deputies. 

His  Boyal  Highness's  proclamation  was  expressed  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  commendation,  and  was  calculated  to 
cakn  the  most  distrustful.  However,  the  assembled 
deputies  thought  they  might  take  upon  themselves  to 
draw  up  a  proclamation  also,  and  carry  it  in  a  body  to  the 
Palais  jEtoyal.  The  deputies  passed  through  an  immense 
crowd,  and  were  greeted  with  the  loudest  applause. 
This  first  re{>resentation  of  a  public  authority  appear- 
ing in  the  midst  of  disorder,  brought  with  it  hope  and 
security. 

Before  the  deputies  the  barricades  fell.  'The  prince 
received  them  with  extreme  aflQibility,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  his  sentiments  which  produced  a  marked  effect  on 
every  one.  When  his  Boyal  Highness  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  on  horseback  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
all  the  aeputies  consented  to  accompany  him.  The  ride 
was  long  and  wearisome,  across  the  barricades,  and  in 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  But  what  a  spectacle ! 
what  transports !  what  an  immense  concourse  of  people ! 
Vwe  la  charte!  Vive  la  liberie!  Vive  le  Bug  ^CfrUansI 
("  The  charter  for  ever !  Liberty  for  ever !  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  for  ever !") — ^were  the  acclamations  which  re- 
sounded for  nearly  two  hours,  the  time  which  the  pro- 
cession took  in  moving  to  the  Hotel  de  YiUe.  On  enter- 
ing the  grand  hall,  the  prince  embraced  M.  de  la  Fayette. 
During  this  time  the  scene  changed  at  St.  Cloud.  The 
king  quitted  that  residence  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  went  to  breakfast  at  Trianon.  The  Dauphin 
remained,  to  endeavour  to  excite  the  troops  who  had 
returned  to  St.  Cloud,  in  his  favour.  His  efforts  were  in 
vain,  and  it  is  asserted  that  he  treated  the  duke  of  Bagusa 
very  harshly;  reproaching  him  with  betraying  his  new 
master  as  he  had  betrayed  Napoleon.  It  is  even  said  that 
he  broke  the  marshal's  sword.  Finally,  the  Dauphin 
departed  to  join  his  family,  who  were  to  sleep  that  night 
at  Chartres. 

On  Monday,  August  9th,  Philip,  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
was  chosen  king  of  the  French,  under  the  title  of 
Philippe  I. 
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George  IV.  breathed  his  last  on  the  2Cfch  June,  1830. 
For  ten  years  before  he  mounted  the  throne  as  king,  he 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  empire  as  regent,  during  the 
mental  malady  of  his  father.  Into  that  period  were- 
crowded  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  British  history,  so 
that  the  proudest  boasts  ..of  this  country  will  be  for  ever 
associated  with  his  name  as  regent.  He  was  succeeded  hj 
his  next  brother,  William  Henry,  duke  of  Clarence,  who 
was  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  William,  and  whose 
name,  if  not  rendered  illustrious  by  the  glory  of  military 
renown,  will  for  ever  be  endeared  to  Englishmen,  for  the 
patriotic  part  he  took  in  the  "Eeform  BUI,"  and  the 
aversion  he  always  manifested  for  the  judicial  shedding  of 
blood.  The. foreign  event  which  most  distinguished  his 
reign,  was  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
into  two  distinct  powers,  Holland  and  Belgium.  Prince 
Leopold,  husband  to  the  late  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
was,  after  considerable  time  and  dissension,  chosen  king 
by  the  Belgians. 

In  1832,  died  Ferdinand  VII.  king  of  Spain,  who,  as 
if  he  had  not  sufficiently  injured  his  country  by  his  im- 
becility, bigotry,  and  tyranny,  while  living,  plunged  it,  at 
his  death,  into  a  civil  war, 'by  abrogating  the  Salic  Law 
(the  law  tohich  prohibits  females  from  sueceedim  to  the 
crown),  and  nominating  his  infant  daughter  as  his  sue* 
cesser,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  the  heir 
presumptive. 

The  aeath  of  the  kind-hearted  William  IV.,  which  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  June,  1837,  caused  one  universal 
feeling  of  regret  and  sorrow  to  his  subjects,  to  whom  he 
was  endeared  by  the  deep  interest  in  their  welfare  which 
he  invariably  manifested,  as  well  as  by  the  many  manly 
virtues  which  adorned  and  marked  his  character. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  distressing  event,  her 
present  Majesty  was  immediately  proclaimed  queen,  by 
the  title  of  Victoria  L 
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Wab  can  be  contemplated  with  complacency,  and  victory 
with  exultation,  only  when  the  former  is  undertaken  in 
defence  of  right,  and  the  latter  is  tempered  with  modera- 
tion and  forbearance:  for,  although  there  has  scarcely 
ever  been  a  contest,  the  objects  of  which  have  not  been 
rhetorically  set  forth  as  just  and  righteous  by  both  the 
belligerent  powers,  the  conduct  of  the  victor  has  never 
failed  to  strip  off  the  flimsy  disuse,  and  to  expose  the 
real  motive — lust  of  power,  or  thirst  for  vengeance,  in  all 
its  native  deformity. 

In  an  age,  therefore,  like  the  present,  when  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  ^eat  principles  of  religion  and  morality 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  human  breast,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, nothing  short  of  self-preservation  can  justify  an 
appeal  to  arms,  or  hallow  their  successful  issue,  it  is 
gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  unparalleled  exertions  of 
the  British  troops  in  the  campaign  about  to  be  described, 
may  be  viewed  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  and  that  the 
laurels  then  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  are  as 
pure  as  they  are  unfading. 

The  part  of  India  in  which  this  fierce  struggle  took 
place  is  called  the  Punjaub,  a  territory  that,  like  the 
Egyptian  Delta,  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  with  its 
base  resting  against  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  its 
apex  turned  southward  in  the  direction  of  Scinde^, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Sutlej,  and  lying  between  the  30th  and  34th  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  the  70th  and  77th  degrees  of  east 
longitude.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  four 
other  rivers, — the  Beah,  Eavee,  Chenab,  and  Islam, — 
which  afford  facilities  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles 
of  internal  navigation.  Beyond  the  Indus,  the  Sikhs 
possessed  two  provinces,  the  Derajat  and  the  territory 
of  the  Peshawar,  Kashmir  also  had  long  beeH*  theirs,  as 
well  as  Ladak  and  Balti,  two  countries  high  up  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains. 

Lahore,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Bayee,  about  1000  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
1070  from  Bombay,  and  1360  from  Calcutta.  It  is  a  city 
of  considerable  size,  the  circuit  of  its  fortifications  ex- 
ceeding seven  English  miles,  and  can  boast  of  possessing 
several  splendid  mosques,  caravanseras,  baths,  pagodas, 
palaces,  and  gardens ;  out  its  streets,  like  those  of  £idiaa 
towns  in  ^neral,  are  very  narrow,  and  most  disgusting 
and  offensive  from  the  mth  sufiered  to  accummate  in 
them.  Lahore,  which  has  a  population  of  80,000  souls, 
was  the  residence  of  the  first  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
before  they  advanced  further  into  the  interior. 

The  word  Sikh,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  India  are  known,  implies  a  religious,  as  well  as  a  gee* 
graphical  distinction ;  meaning  not  only  a  native  of  the 
country,  like  the  words  Englismnan,  Frenchman,  German, 
etc.,  but  also  the  member  of  a  religious  sect  or  commu- 
nity, as  Christian,  Jew,  Mahommedan,  etc.  Their  reli- 
gion, called  Nanekism,  was  founded  by  one  Nanek,  a 
native  of  Lahore,  bom  in  1419,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  mixture  of  Brahminism  and  Mahommedanism ;  its 
precepts  are  those  of  a  pure  deism.  A  religious  persecu- 
tion which  the  Sikhs  sufiered  from  the  Mohammedans, 
about  ninety-one  years  after  the  establishn^ent  of  the 
former,  converted  them  from  a  quiet  inoffensive  people  into 
a  military  one ;  nor  was  it  long  before  they  found  means  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude,  while  by  the  asj^lum  and 
protection  which  they  offered  to  those  who  had,  like  them- 
selves, been  the  victims  of  religious  bigotry,  their  numbers 
were  greatly  increased. 

The  Sikhs  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  compact 
and  united  people  until  the  rise  of  the  celebrated  Bunjeet 
Sing,  they  having  been,  previously  to  his  time,  split  mto 
many  sections,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  an  inde- 
pendent chief.  Bunieet's  ambitious  plans  were  nearly 
always  successful,  ana  under  him  the  Sikhs  first  became 
a  really  formidable  nation ;  but  they  could  not  cope  with 
the  British,  for  when  Bunjeet  endeavoured  to  push  bis 
conquests  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sutlej,  he  was  compelled  to 
retire.  Perceiving  now  the  superiorily  of  European  dis- 
cipline and  tactics,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  that  his  troops  might  possess  the  same  advantages, 
and  having  invited  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  many 
distinguished  European  officers,  particularly  Gtoerals 
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Ayitabile,  Yeoitura,  Allaud,  and  Court,  he  established  his 
army  upon  a  footing  which  rendered  it  more  than  a  match 
for  the  native  powers,  his  neighbours. . 

In  personal  appearance,  the  Sikhs  are  a  very  fine  race 
of  men,  being  tall,  muscular,  and  full  of  vigour,  with 
prominent  features,  high  foreheads,  and  eyes  capable  of 
expressing  Ihe  softest  emotions,  as  well  as  the  fiercest 
passions  of  their  nature.  They  have  the  utmost  aversion 
to  any  manual  labour  or  servile  industry,  thinking  the 
only  honourable  occupation  to  be  that  of  arms,  and  would 
ratner  die  of  hunger  than  till  the  earth  or  practise  com- 
merce. 

The  Sikh  soldier  is  paid  very  liberally,  and  receives  a 
much  larger  allowance  than  did  the  Sepoy  when  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  late  East  India  Company. .  The  dress  of  these 
troops  is  composed  of  a  ehupktm,  or  coat  made  of  various 
stuffs  and  of  any  colour,  weu  quilted,  so  as  to  resist  sword 
cuts;  and  many  have  even  withstood  the  point  of  a  lance. 
Thepi(jamas,  or  pantaloons,  are  almost  always  yellow,  loose 
about  the  hips,  and  from  the  knee  downwards  perfectly 
tight ;  the  head-dress  is  either  a  turban  or  a  steel  helmet, 
fitting  dose  to  the  head,  with  chains,  etc.  The  arms  of 
each  are  a  matchlock,  spear,  dagger,  |)istols,  sword,  and 
shield.  The  costume  of  a  Sikh  chief  is  indeed  magnifi- 
cent: Bajah  Soochet  Sing,  the  brother  of  the  famous 
minister  of  state  Dheean  ^ng,  is  described  as  being  thus 
splendidly  equipped : — 

*^  He  wore  a  helmet  or  skull-cap  of  bright  polished  steel 
inlaid  with  gold,  and  a  deep  fringe  of  chain  mail  (armour) 
of  the  same  material  reaching  to  his  shoulders ;  three 
plumes  of  black  heron's  feathers  waving  on  his  crest,  and 
three  shawls  of  lilac,  white,  and  scarlet,  twisted  very  round 
and  tight,  interlaced  with  one  another,  and  gathered  round 
the  e^  of  his  helmet ;  a  chelent  or  carcanet  of  rubies  and 
dyiamonds  on  his  forehead ;  back-piece,  breast-nlate,  and 
gauntlets  of  steel  richly  embossed  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  worn  over  a  rich  thick-quilted  jacket  of  bright 
yellow  silk,  with  magnificent  armlets  of  rubies  and  ma- 
monds  on  each  arm,  a  shield  of  the  polished  hide  of  the 
rhinoceros,  embossed  and  ornamented  with  gold,  a  jewelled 
sabre,  and  a  matchlock." 

The  Sikh  armv,  under  Eunjeet  Sing,  consisted  of  about 
80,000  men  of  all  arms,  being  40,000  of  irregular  infiuitry, 
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9,000  regular  infantry,  4,000  regular  cavalry,  25,000  iiv 
re^ar  cavalry  of  all  classes,  and  2,000  artillery.  But  he 
Btul  further  increased  his  military  power  by  engaging  in 
his  service  the  wild  and  furious  falors  {a  kind  ofMokam' 
fnedan  monks)  called  Acalees ;  the  genius  of  that  able 
prince  having  convinced  him  that  the  same  military  disci- 
pline which  has  so  frequently  converted  the  raw  and 
mindless  peasant  into  a  regular  and  obedient  soldier,  would 
produce  a  change  equally  marvellous  in  the  ferocious 
character  of  these  fanatics.  India  cannot  produce  a  race 
of  men  who  appear  so  extraordinary  to  Europeans  as  the 
roving  Acalees.  Acknowledging  no  superior  save  the 
Supreme  Being,  they  have  not  only  no  respect  for  the 
prince  whom  they  serve,  but  tate  every  possible  occasion 
to  show  their  contempt  of  him,  whenever  he  is  the  subject 
of  their  discourse.  Even  Eunjeet  Sing  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  their  insults. 

The  Acalees  are  constantly  on  the  move,  and  are  armed 
to  the  very  teeth,  it  being  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
circumstance  to  see  them  with  a  drawn  sword  in  each 
hand,  two  more  in  their  belt,  a  matchlock  at  their  back, 
and  three  or  four  pair  of  quoits  fastened  round  their 
turban.  This  last-mentioned  weapon,  which  is  their 
favourite  one,  consists  of  a  steel  ring,  varying  from  six  to 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  an  mch  in  breadth, 
very  thin,  and  the  edges  ground  very  sharp ;  this  they 
hurl  with  such  surprising  precision  aSid  force,  as  to  be  able 
to  sever  a  limb  at  sixty  or  eighty  yards'  -diistance.  As 
they  deem  the  destroying  men  of  a  different  creed  a  meri- 
torious action,  no  sooner  have  they,  by  means  of  their 
trenchant  quoit,  decapitated  an  enemy,  than,  kneeling  down 
and  muttering  a  prayer,  they  offer  up  the  body  of  the 
slain  as  a  sacnfice. 

Such,  and  so  formidable  was  the  description  of  foe  with 
whom  our  brave  countrymen,  aided  by  the  Sepoys,  were 
about  to  contend. 
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THE   SXJTLEJ  OAMFAiaK   (oOKTINXJED). — BATTLES   OP 
MOODKBE  ASD  FEBOZESHAH. 

Jt  was  on  the  13th  December,  1845,  that  the  governor- 
general,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  received  precise  information 
that  the  Sikh  army  had  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  was  formed 
in  great  force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Ferozepore,  which  was  occupied  by  an  Eng- 
lish division  of  little  more  than  five  thousand  men.  A 
proclamation  was  immediately  issued  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
**The  Sikh  army,"  it  is  said,  "has  now,  without  a  shadow  of 
provocation,  invaded  the  British  territories.  The  governor- 
general  must,  therefore,  take  measures  for  effectually  pro- 
tecting the  British  provinces,  for  vindicating  the  authority 
of  the  British  government,  and  for  punishing  the  vio- 
lators of  treaties,  and  the  disturbers  of  public  peace." 

Beinforced  by  the  garrison  of  Laodiana,  five  thousand 
strong,  with  twenty-one  guns.  Sir  Hugh  Q-ough  had 
already,  on  the  11th,  begun  his  march  for  the  puroose  of 
relieving  Perozepore.  On  the  18th,  the  British  force 
having  moved  up  by  double  marches,  on  alternate  days, 
reached,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  European  and 
two  native  regiments,  passea  by,  the  village  of  Moodkee, 
and  proceeded  to  bivouac  in  front  of  it.  Both  men  and 
horses  were  dreadfully  jaded.  In  seven  days  they  had 
traversed,  through  roads  of  heavy  sand,  a  distance  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  had  found  no 
water  during  the  last  day's  march,  and  were  without 
supplies  at  the  end  of  it ;  for  many  had  no  provisions  at 
all  issued  out  to  them,  and  others,  who  had  been  more 
favoured  in  this  respect,  had  no  convenience  for  cooking : 
but  rest  alone  was  a  luxury  to  men  in  their  condition. 
Scarcelv,  however,  had  they  enjoyed  it  for  two  short  hours, 
when  the  patrols  came  groping  in,  and  announced  that 
the  Sikhs  were  advancing.  The  bugles  and  trumpets 
now  sounded  to  arms,  the  men  fell  into  line,  and  the 
governor-general  and  the  commander-in-chief  rode  from 
regiment  to  regiment  encouraging  them.  Then,  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  lotillery,  Sir  Hugh 
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Gough  moved  forward,  while  the  governor-general  formed 
the  mfantry,  and  at  the  head  of  twelve  battalions  of  un- 
daunted heroes  marched  in  support  of  the  troopers  in 
advance. 

The  field  of  action  was  a  sandy  plain  covered  with  low 
brushwood,  and  broken  by  slight  undulations,  of  which 
the  enemy,  forty  thousand  strong,  with  twenty-one  guns, 
availed  himself  to  screen  his  infantry  and  cavalry.  The 
fire  which  the  Sikhs  now  opened  upon  our  advancing 
troops  was  very  severe,  but  was  vigorously  replied  to  by 
the  battery  of  horse  artillery  under  Brigadier  !brooke,  and 
by  two  light  field  batteries ;  and  the  quick  eye  of  the 
commander-in-chief  no  sooner  perceived  that  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  our  artillery  had  paralysed  that  of  the 
enemy  than  he  ordered  the  cavdry  under  Brigadiers 
White  and  Gough  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the 
enemy's  left.  Dashing  forward  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
our  brave  troops  chased  the  Sikh  cavalry  from  off  the 
field,  and  sweeping  along  the  rear  of  their  line,  silenced 
their  guns  and  ro(&' through  their  battalions.  The  attack 
of  the  iofautry  now  commenced,  and  the  roll  of , fire  from 
this  powerful  arm  soon  showed  the  Sikh  army  the  descrip* 
tion  of  foe  they  had  aroused,  and  drove  them  headlong 
from  position  to  position  with  great  slaughter  and  the  loss 
of  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon ;  our  infaniary  employing 
that  never-fafling  weapon  the  bayonet,  whenever  the 
enemy  attempted  to  make  a  standi.  Night  onl^  saved 
them  from  worse  disasters,  for  this  stout  conmct  was 
maintained  during  one  hour  and  a  half  of -dim  starlight^ 
amidst  a  cloud  of  dust  from  the  sandy  plain,  which  se^ed 
to  obscure,  still  more,  every  surrounding  object. 

As  the  next  object  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  the 
relief  of  Ferozepore,  threatened  according  to  the  first 
reports  received  by  the  eovemor-general,  by  the  Sikh 
army  en  masse  (in  one  hody),  Sir  John  Littler  was  directed 
to  join  the  main  army  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  F^ro* 
zepore  force.  After  giving  his  men  two  days*  rest,  Ba 
Hugh  Qough,  quitting  his  camp  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  December,  found  himself  at  tiie 
point  of  junction  a  little  after  noon,  and  was  greeted,  as 
he  approached,  with  the  sight  oi  heavy  clouds  of  dustp 
raised,  as  was  almost  immediately  discovered,  by  Sir  John 
Littler's  division,  5,000  strong.    From  Laodiana  ewery 
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xzuux  tiiat  could  be  spared  had  also  been  withdrawn,  and 
these  two  reinforcements  swelled  the  amount  of  troops  in 
hand  to  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand  men. 

The  army  advanced  in  four  divisions :  the  right  com- 
manded bj  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  left  by  Sir  John  Littler, 
the  centre  by  Major-general  Gilbert,  and  the  rear  by  Sir 
Harry  Smith.  At  about  two  p.m.  it  came  upon  the  enemy, 
who  occupied  several  fortified  positions  on  very  strong 
ground.  His  numerous  guns  made  great  havoc  among 
the  advancing  force,  which  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  them 
but  light  horse  artillery.  General  Gilbert,  with  the  centre 
division,  carried  in  the  most  brilliant  style  that  part  of 
the  Sikh  position  which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to. attack;  but 
Sir  John  Littler  was  not  so  successful :  his  division  having 
formed  nearer  to  the  enemy's  works  than  General  Gilbert's 
had  done,  attacked  rather  too  soon,  and  suffered  very 
severely,  for  there  was  no  diversion  in  its  favour,  and  the 
enemy  were  able  to  turn  against  it  the  whole  volume  of 
their  fire.  The  calibre  of  the  Sikh  guns  far  exceeded  that 
of  ours,  and  our  artillery  consequently  produced  scarcely 
any  effect  upon  the  enemy,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
bravest  efforts,  our  troops  were  compelled  to  retire,  but 
quickly  rallying  and  bein^  re-formed,  they  made  a  splendid 
bayonet  charge,  the  artillery  at  first  covering  their  ad- 
vance. This  movement  proved  successful,  idthough  it 
cost  many  lives,  the  enemy's  guns  telling  terribly,  and 
the  explosion  of  mines  scattering  fearml  destruction 
around.  Her  Majesty's  3rd  dragoons,  who  had  dashed 
on  in  advance,  carrying  everything  before  them,  found 
themselves  unexpectedly  in  front  of  a  very  strong  position, 
the  tremendous  fire  from  which  so  thinned  their  ranks, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Night,  which  had 
now  come  on,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  hostilities,  and 
such  a  night  was  never,  perhaps,  passed  by  troops  before. 
Side  by  side  with  the  dying  and  the  dead  did  the  living 
lie  down,  while,  all  around  and  all  above  them,  the  horizon 
was  illuminated  with  the  flames  from  burning  huts,  ex- 
ploding shells,  tumbrils,  ammunition  waggons,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  bursting  of  mines.  Nor  while  the  British 
troops  prepared  to  snatch  an  hour  or  two's  rest  were  the 
Sikhs  idle,  for  they  brought  their  cannon  to  bear  upon 
that  part  of  the  field  where  the  governor-general  and 
commander-in-chief  were  resting  with  their  stan :  the  80th 
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and  let  Bengal  European  regiments  were  immediately 
ordered  to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  and  after  suffering 
severely,  succeeaed  in  driving  off  the  assailants. 

There  was  now  a  lull  of  an  hour  or  two,  which  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  employed  in  going 
about  from  corps  to  corps,  animating  the  men,  aba  im- 
pressing upon  the  officers  that  the  only  alternative  on 
the  morrow  would  be  victory  or  death.  The  fight  was 
renewed  at  daybreak  by  General  Gilbert's  division  ad- 
vancing to  attack  the  positions  which  had  not  previously 
been  carried.  This  battle  of  the  23rd  December  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  of  all,  and  it 
was  on  this  day  that  the  commander-in-chief  performed 
an  action  whicn  may  vie  with  the  most  chivalrous  deeds 
of  our  Henrys  and  our  Edwards.  Seeing  a  part  of  his  line 
reel  and  stagger  under  the  fire,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if 
he  could  divert  even  a  portion  of  the  cannonade  for  a  few 
moments  to  another  point,  the  crisis  of  the  battle  would 
be  passed :  he  immeaiately  rode  forward,  attended  by  a 
single  aide-de-camp,  and  making  himself  prominently  con- 
spicuous to  the  Sikh  gunners,  moved  slowly  on  one  side, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  their  entrenchments 
more  particularly.  In  an  instant,  almost  every  gun  in 
tlie  battery  was  turned  upon  him :  the  shot  ploughed  up 
the  dust  about  him,  so  as  almost  to  hide  both  him  and  his 
horse  from  the  enemy's  view,  yet  nof  one  took  effect  ; 
and  so  complete  was  the  diversion  thus  heroically  pro- 
duced, that  the  line  of  infantry,  feeling  as  if  redeemed 
from  certain  destruction,  raised  an  animated  shout  and 
sprang  forward :  the  next  instant,  the  redoubt,  with  all 
the  amllery  it  contained,  was  theirs.  After  the  enemy 
had  been  thus  driven  from  all  his  positions,  he  rallied  and 
thrice  returned  to  the  attack,  and  was  as  often  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter  at  the  bayonet's  point.  Finally,  the 
steady  bravery  of  the  British  troops  prevailed,  and  the 
enemy,  broken  and  discomfited,  precipitately  retreated 
towards  the  Sutlej,  abandoning  his  camp,  and  all  his  guns, 
except  ten,  which  the  want  of  cavalry  compelled  our 
troops  to  allow  him  to  carry  off.  The  commander-in-chief 
and  the  governor-general  were  repeatedly  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fire,  both  of  them  leading  in  person  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  charges  made  on  the  ever-memorable  day 
of  Ferozeshah. 
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EBADIN&  XCVII. 

THE   SXTTLBJ   CAMPAIGN   (COKOLUDED). — ^BATTLES   OP 
ALIWAL   AND    SOBEAON. 

The  pout  of  the  Sikhs  at  Ferozeshah  was  succeeded  by 
nearly  a  month's  interval,  which  was  employed  by  both 
sides  in  making  preparations  offensive  and  defensive  for 
further  operations.  About  the  end  of  that  time,  intelli- 
gence was  received  at  head-quarters,  that  the  Sirdar  Eun* 
joor  Sing  had  crossed  the  Sutlej,  threatening  the  British 
posts  on  that  river,  and  especially  Laodiana.  That  place 
was  even  taken  and  burnt;  and  then  it  was  that  Sir 
Harry  Smith  was  sent  towards  Laodiana,  taking  posses- 
sion of  various  posts  on  his  road,  Dhurrumkote,  and 
others,  which  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Sir 
Harry  Smith's  objects  in  this  expedition  were — ^to  give 
seciu^ty  to  the  post  at  Laodiana,  which  had  been  already 
Idinforced ;  and  to  secure  the  communication  in  the  rear 
by  Busseean.  Having  executed  this  important  duty  with 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  success,  and  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  Generals  Godby  and  Wheeler,  he  moved  on  to 
the  new  position  which  the  Sikhs  had  taken  up  near 
Aliwal,  and  there,  on  the  28th,  was  fought  that  celebrated 
battle  which  elieited  from  the  immortal  Wellington  the 
foUowing  panegerie :  "  I  will  say  with  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  that  I  have  read  the  accounts 
of  many  battles,  but  I  never  read  an  account  of  an  affair 
in  which  more  ability,  energy,  and  discretion  were  mani- 
fested than  in  this  case,  or  m  which  any  officer  has  ever 
shown  himself  more  capable  than  this  officer  did  of  com- 
man<fing  troops  in  the  neld ;  or  in  which  every  description 
of  troops  has  been  brought  to  bear  with  its  arm  in  the 
position  in  which  it  was  most  capable  of  rendering  service, 
OP  in  which  everything  was  carried  on  more  perfectly — 
the  nicest  manoeuvres  bein^  performed  und^  the  enemy's 
fipe  vrith  the  utmost  precision :  nor  have  I  read  of  any 
battle,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  which  at  the  same 
time  energy  and  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  troops  were 
displayed  to  a  degree  that  surpassed  that  exhibited  in  this 
engagement.    I  must  say  of  this  officer,  that  I  never  isaw 
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any  case  of  ability  manifested  more  clearly  than  in  this 
instance ;  it  has  been  shown  that  Sir  Harry  Smith  is  an 
cKflicer  capable  of  rendering  the  most  important  services 
to  his  country."* 

But  the  crowning  yictory  was  yet  to  come,  for,  not- 
withstanding their  three  de^ts,  the  Sikhs,  trusting  to  the 
great  strength  of  their  entrenched  camp,  resolved  still  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  efforts  of  the  English.  This 
camp  rested  both  its  flanks  upon  the  deep  water,  and 
communicated  with  the  high  grounds  above  Sobraon  by  a 
bridge  with  a  good  ford  on  either  side  of  it.  The  works 
had  oe&oi  repeatedly  surveyed.  They  consisted  of  formid- 
able entrenchments,  defended  by  not  fewer  than  30,000 
men  and  70  pieces  of  artillery.  The  fortifications  had 
been  most  skilfuUy  constructed  under  Colonel  Don 
Hurbon  de  Alcantara^  a  Spanish  engineer.  There  was  a 
double  line  of  batteries,  arranged  in  semicircular  form, 
high  ramparts,  and  deep  and  wide  ditches  with  holes  and 
bimks :  a  triple  line  of  defences  of  earth  and  plank,  such 
as  a  rifle  ball  could  hardly  enter,  with  fascines,  redoubts^ 
and  epaulements,  appeared  to  defy  the  efforts  of  our 
troops.  Immediately  within,  they  were,  as  in  the  camp  at 
Ferozeshah,  pierced  with  loaded  mines,  and  everytiung 
airanged  which  skiU  could  plan,  or  perseverance  carry 
out,  during  the  four  weeks  they  had  occupied  their  posi- 
tion. A  considerable  force  remained  on  the  other  side, 
witib  ]^uns  so  placed  as  to  command  and  flank  the  position, 
on  this. 

The  arrangements  in  contemplation  had  been  submitted 
to  tibke  ffovemor-general  by  the  commander-in-chief^  and 
met  his  heartv  approval.  Two  piquets  in  front  of  Koodee- 
wallah  and  the  little  Sobraon,  occupied  by  the  enemy  in 
force  during  the  day  only,  were  ordered  to  be  tskken 
possession  of  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February;  and 
although  some  misconception  and  delay  occurred,  by  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  10th  they  were  in  our  hands. 
Tae  battering  and  field  artillery  were  placed  in  a  semi- 
circle, embracing  within  its  fire  the  position  of  the  Sildis. 
The  cannonade,  which  was  meant  to  have  commenc^  at 
daybreak,  was  delajred  till  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  dis- 
pelled the  mist,  which,  hanging  over  the  river  and  the 
*  Speedi  of  the  Duke  of  WelliDgtoii  m  the  Home  of  Lords,  Apiil  2, 
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plain,  rendered  distant  objects  obscure.  Two  brigades 
under  Sir  E.  Dick  meanwhile  waited  on  the  margm  of  the 
Suldej,  to  commence  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  rig^t. 
The  7th  or  Stacy's  brigade,  comprising  Her  Majesty's 
50th  and  58rd,  led  on,  supported  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards  by  the  6th,  under  Colonel  Wilkinson :  the 
5tb  under  Colonel  Ashbumham,  forming  the  reserve,  was 
to  advance  from  the  entrenched  village  of  Koodeewallah, 
leaving  one  regiment  behind  for  its  defence.  General 
Gilbert's  division,  constituting  the  centre,  was  either  to 
attack  or  support,  its  right  resting  on  the  village  of  the 
little  Sobraon,  which  it  partly  occupied.  On  the  left, 
near  the  village  of  Guttah,  with  its  right  thrown  out) 
towards  the  river,  was  General  Sir  Hariy  Smith's  division. 
The  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Cureton,  feigned  an  attack  on 
the  ford  at  Hurreekee,  threatening  the  Sikh  horse  on  the 
other  side.  In  the  rear,  between  General  Gilbert's  riffht 
and  Sir  H.  Smith's  left.  Brigadier  Campbell  occupied  a 
position  capable  of  protecting  both.  Sir  Joseph  Thack- 
well,  with  brigadier  Scott,  held  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry  in  reserve  on  the  left,  ready  to  act  as  circum- 
stances might  demand.  At  three  a.m.  the  troops  advanced 
to  their  respective  stations  as  above  described.  At  day- 
break the  light  field  batteries  and  a  brigade  of  howitzers 
opened.  By  half-past  six,  the  whole  fire  of  our  artillery 
was  developed.  Eound  shot,  shells,  and  rockets  followed 
each  other  with  fearful  celerity,  and  tiie  frequent  explosion 
of  ammunition  waggons  in  the  enemy's  camp  showed  with 
what  precision  they  were  aimed.  At  first  a  few  horsemen 
showed  themselves,  reconnoitring  and  directing  the  re- 
moval of  the  baggage  across  the  nver  by  the  bridge.  Our 
infantry  lay  facmg  the  works,  within  cannon  range,  but 
under  cover.  The  eniemy  at  first  scarcely  seemed  aware 
of  our  position,  the  columns  having  taken  up  their  ground 
under  cover  of  the  night,  but  were  quickly  seen  lining  the 
whole  of  their  works  as  they  saw  them  surrounded.  £i  aa 
instant  every  gun  was  opened  upon  us  from  a  common 
centre,  and  the  fire  became  tremendous.  Our  guns  were 
of  formidable  calibre,  were  admirably  served,  and  pointed 
with  the  utmost  precision ;  but  the  Sikh  position  was  so 
formidable,  and  their  cannon  so  numerous,  that  it  was 
feared  that  by  cannonade  alone  it  was  vain  to  hope  to 
carry  the  day  in  any  reasonable  time,  and  it  was  deixas. 
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mined  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  arbitrement  of  miisket 
and  bayonet.  The  attack  in  conformity  with  this  deter- 
mination was  commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  when  Colonel 
Stacy's  brigade,  supported  bv  Colonel  Lane's  horse 
artillery,  and  Captains  Horserord's  and  Fordyce's  foot 
batteries,  advanced  steadily  in  line  towards  the  enemy's 
works.  The  infantry  under  Stacy,  supported  by  Wilkin- 
son's brigade,  moved  on  with  equal  coolness,  halting  when 
necessary  to  correct  any  imperfections  in  their  line. 
About  twelve  hundred  yards  of  deep  sand  had  to  be 
traversed.  The  artillery  went  on  at  a  gallop,  taking  up  a 
succession  of  positions  until  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  enemy.  The  simultaneous  roar  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance  now  resounded  along  the 
Sutlej ;  the  slaughter  was  terrible ;  and  so  hot  was  the 
fire  of  the  musketry,  camel  swivels,  and  cannon,  that  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  impossible  that  the  entrenchments 
should  be  won.  On  our  soldiers  went,  under  a  storm  of 
grape  and  musketry,  now  opening  on  them  from  the 
opposite  side  and  focus  of  the  entrenched  position.  A 
shout,  a  run,  and  a  fire  had  no  effect;  the  heaviness  of 
the  ground  over  which  they  had  passed  had  fagged  the 
men.  The  Sikhs  saw  their  danger,  but,  confident  in  the 
pow»  of  their  guns  and  strength  of  their  position,  stood 
firm  and  fought  bravely.  The  enemy's  cavalry,  ordered 
to  the  rescue,  was  now  seen  preparing  for  the  charge.  A 
square  was  formed :  the  gallant  Sepoys  coolly  closed  in  on 
their  own  centre:  the  enemy's  horse  took  warning  and 
withdrew.  In  a  moment  the  line  was  re-formed  and  the 
troops  advancing,  but  not  a  man  had  as  yet  passed  the 
entrenchments.  The  Sikhs  showed  signs  of  wavering  as 
they  saw  our  column  slowly  and  undismayed  move  on. 
One  frightful  effort  more,  and  the  outworks  were  our  own. 
Her  Majesty's  10th  foot,  under  Colonel  Pranks,  charged 
without  firing  a  shot  till  within  the  entrenchments  of  the 
enemy.  The  63rd  came  next :  the  Sepoys  of  the  43rd 
and  59th  emulated  the  Europeans  in  coolness  and  deter- 
mination. The  brigade  of  Colonel  Ashbumham  now 
came  to  the  support  of  that  of  Colonel  Stacy.  Oenerala 
Gilbert  and  Sir  H.  Smith  threw  out  their  light  troops, 
aided  by  the  artillery,  to  threaten  the  other  portions  of 
the  entrenchments.  The  Sikhs  attempted  to  throw  the 
whole  force  within  their  camp  upon  the  two  brigades  whicb 
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bad  entered,  and  the  battle  raged  witb  terrific  fury  all 
along  from  right  to  left.  Our  heavy  guns  had  first  been 
directed  to  the  right,  when  their  fire  required  to  be 
gradually  suspended.  The  Sikhs  strove  with  indomitable 
valour  to  recover,  sword  in  hand,  the  positions  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  at  the  bayonet's  point ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  weight  of  the  three  divisions  of  infantry, 
and  the  fire  of  every  piece  of  artillery  belonging  to  our 
army,  had  been  felt,  and  the  cavalry  under  Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell  had,  in  single  file,  burst  through  the  openings 
made  by  the  sappers  in  the  entrenchments,  re-formed  and 
charged  on  the  other  side,  that  the  victory  was  won.  The 
3rd  dragoons  overcame  every  obstacle,  galloped  over  and 
cut  down  the  men  still  standing  by  their  guns,  and  the 
victors  pressed  closely  upon  the  enemy  on  every  side. 
Now  their  fire  first  began  to  slacken,  and  then  ceased. 
£egiment  after  regiment  moved  steadily  down,  and  fearful 
volleys  of  musketry  were  poured  in  on  the  retiring  foe# 
The  few  parties  first  retreating  were  followed  by  vast 
masses  making  for  the  bridge. 

Thousands  betook  themselves  to  the  river,  which  a 
sudden  rise  had  just  rendered  unfordable.  The  bridge, 
meanwhile,  had  partially  sunk,  and  was  totally  inadequate 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  multitude  pressing  towards  it. 
This  battle  had  begun  at  six,  it  was  over  at  eleven  o'clock ; 
the  hand  to  hand  combat  commenced  at  nine,  and  scarcely 
lasted  two  hours.  The  river  was  full  of  sinking  men. 
For  two  hours  volley  after  volley  was  poured  in  upon  the 
sinking  mass ;  the  stream  became  literally  red  with  blood, 
and  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  At  last,  the 
musket  ammunition  becoming  exhausted,  the  infantry  fell 
to  the  rear;  the  horse  artillery  plying  grape  till  not  a 
man  was  visible  within  range.  No  compassion  was  felt, 
or  mercy  shown :  not  only  had  our  own  loss  been  exces- 
sively severe,  but  the  enemy  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  had  mutilated  or  miu'dered  every  wounded  man 
that  fell  into  their  hands.  The  coolness  and  order  with 
which  the  enemy  retired,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  made 
amongst  their  ranks,  was  remarkable.  Their  columns 
moved  out  of  range  of  our  fire  on  reaching  the  further 
bank  of  the  river,  and  pitched  their  tents,  which  had  been 
sent  across  at  an  early  part  of  the  action.  The  bridge 
was  partly  burnt,  partly  sunk,  and  latterly  destroyed  by 
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the  engineers;  the  camp  in  several  places  set  JBre  to 
by  stri^glers— increasing  the  horror  of  the  scene  of 
carnage.  Of  85,000  men  who  had  that  day  maintained 
so  stout  a  resistance,  more  than  one  half  must  have  been 
killed  or  wounded.  Sixty-seven  guns,  vnth  upwards 
of  two  hundred  formidable  camd  swivels,  numerous 
standards,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  munitions  of  war, 
fell  into  the  victors'  hands.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
British  was : — 13  European  officers  killed ;  101  wounded ; 
808  rank  and  file  killed;  and  1,918  wounded.  The 
governor-general  was  wherever  the  fire  was  hottest ;  his 
gallant  conduct  is  thus  borne  testimony  to  by  the  "glo- 
rious veteran,"  in  his  despatch  of  the  13th  February, 
1846,  detailing  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  the  battle  of 
Sobraon : — 

^  I  have  now  to  make  the  attempt — difficult,  nay  im- 
practicable though  1  deem  it — of  expressing  in  adequate 
terms  my  sense  of  obligation  to  those  who  especially  aided 
me  by  their  talents  and  self-devotion  in  the  hard  fought 
field  of  Sobraon. 

**  First,  right  honourable  sir,  you  must  permit  me  to 
speak  of  yourself. — Before  the  action,  I  had  the  satis&o- 
tion  of  submitting  to  you  my  plan  of  attack,  and  I  cannot 
describe  the  support  which  I  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  havmg  in  all  its  details  met  your  approbation. 
Nor  did  your  assistance  stop  here:  thougn  suffering 
severely  from  the  effects  of  a  &11,  and  unable  to  mount 
on  horseback  without  assistance,  your  uncontrollable 
desire  to  see  this  army  once  more  i^umphant  carried  you 
into  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  filling  all  who  witnessed  vour 
exposure  to  such  peril  at  once  with  admiration  of  the 
intrepidity  that  prompted  it,  and  anxiety  for  your  personal 
safety,  involving  so  deeply  in  itself  the  mterests  and 
happiness  of  British  India." 
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BEADING  XCVni. 

THE  FEBKCH  EEVOLTJTION  OF  184$. 

Thbee  revolutions  have,  within  the  last  sixty  years,  con- 
vulsed society  in  France,  and  compromised,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  tranquillity  of  Europe :  the  first,  in  the 
year  1789,  ended  in  a  stern  but  dazzling  military  tyranny 
under  Napoleon;  the  second  drove  the  restored  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  into  exile,  and  seated  Louis 
Philippe,  the  king  of  the  barricades,  on  what  was  called  a 
constitutional  throne ;  of  the  third,  and  which  was  thought 
to  be  the  last,  it  can  only  be  said,  that  for  a  time  it 
expelled  royalty,  abolished  all  aristocratical  distinctions, 
and  proclaimed  a  republic.  We  leave  to  others  the  task 
of  investigating  the  real  causes  of  that  convulsion,  and 
of  indicating  its  results ;  ours  is  simply  that  of  giving  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  few  eventful  days,  big  with  the  fete 
oTPhilippe  and  of  France. 

After  various  changes  in  the  French  ministry,  M. 
Q-uizot,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  virtual,  became, 
by  the  retirement  of  Marshal  Soult,  the  nominal  head  of 
tne  cabinet,  and  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  who  grew 
daily  bolder  and  more  resolute  in  his  advance  towards 
absolutism. 

The  ostensible  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  MM. 
Odillon  Barrot,  Ledru  EoUin,  Lamartine,  and  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne ;  but  amongst  the  more  active  liberals  were 
Generals  Cavaignac,  Bedeau,  and  Lamorici^re,  MM. 
Louis  Blanc  and  Armand  Marrast.  Under  the  auspices 
of  these  gentlemen,  a  reform  meeting,  known  by  the  name 
•of  the  banc^uet  of  the  Chateau  Bouge,  had  been  got  up, 
and  was  quickly  imitated  throughout  the  provinces.  At 
Autun,  Gompiegne,  Bezieres,  Amiens,  Montargis,  and 
St.  Denis,  similar  banquets  took  place,  and  at  many  of 
them,  amongst  the  toasts  drank  after  dinner,  the  health 
of  the  king  was  pointedlv  omitted. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  the  reform 
banquet  o^  the  twelfth  arrondissement  (district)  of  Paris, 
which  had  frequently  been  postponed,  was  at  length 
finally  announced  for  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  February;  but 
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was  again  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  government  on  the  Monday  night  previous, 
forbidding  the  assembly.  The  opposition  members  con- 
soled themselves  for  the  disappointment,  by  impeaching 
the  ministers  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Every  pre- 
caution of  a  civil  and  military  description  was  taken  by 
government  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd,  the  streets  of  Paris  presented  an 
animated  spectacle  at  a  very  early  hour.  Ghroups  of 
persons  were  seeto  assembling  in  every  direction,  and 
troops  were  everywhere  in  movement.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  large  masses  filled  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  the 
Eue  Eoyale,  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  etc.  One  of 
these  mobs,  headed  by  two  national  guards  armed  with 
sabres,  proceeded  to  M.  G-uizot's  official  residence,  shout- 
ing, "Down  with  the  man  of  Ghent! — Down  with  Guizot!" 
Towards  two  o'clock,  all  the  shops  began  to  be  closed,  and 
at  about  three,  the  mob  commenced  making  barricades  in 
the  Eues  Bivoli,  St.  Honore,  etc. :  this  was  chiefly  effected 
by  stopping  omnibuses,  cabs,  carriages,  etc.,  making  the 
passengers  alight,  and  then  throwing  the  vehicles  one 
upon  the  other,  the  paving  stones  having  been  previously 
removed ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  both  these  services 
were  mostly  performed  by  J)oys  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  These  barricades  were  defended  by  persons 
who  had  procured  arms  by  forcing  open  the  shops  of  gun- 
smiths, cutlers,  aiid  others,  who  sold  weapons  of  offence. 

At  three  o'clock  the  opposition  members  repaired  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  impeached  the  ministers : 
it  is  said  that  M.  G-uizot  laughed  very  heartily  when  the 
document  was  handed  to  him  by  the  president.  Evening 
now  approached,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  in  such 
eases,  everything  became  quiet.  Pickets  of  soldiers  were 
seen  here  and  there,  with  piled  arms,  before  their  bivouac 
fires,  while  a  few  patrols  of  the  national  guard  performed 
their  nightly  rounds  in  silence. 

Wednesday  morning  discovered  the  preparations  which 
had  been  actively  made  for  the  approaching  struggle. 
Troops  of  the  line  were  seen  in  all  the  public  squares,  or, 
as  the  Erench  call  them,  places^  and  cannon  brought  from 
Vincennes  were  so  disposed  as  to  command  various  im- 
portant points ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  barricades 
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thrown  up,  on  the  preceding  day,  had  been  everywhere 
demolished,  and  every  description  of  public  carriage  had 
been  cleared  from  off  the  usual  stands,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  new  ones :  notwithstanding,  however, 
these  precautions,  the  populace  had  succeeded  in  raising 
several  of  these  formidable  barriers  in  different  places. 

The  second  legion  of  national  guards  now  mustered, 
but  it  was  to  express  their  disapprobation  of  the  ministry, 
and  to  demand  electoral  reform ;  and  so  decided  and  reso- 
lute did  they  appear,  that  their  colonel,  M.  Baign^res, 
repaired,  at  two  o'clock,  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and 
informed  him,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  unless  the  con- 
cessions were  made,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  fidelity 
a£  the  troops.  The  third  legion  followed  the  example  of 
their  brethren,  and  loudly  demanded  the  dismission  of 
the  ministers,  with  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  ministry ! — 
Eeform  for  ever ! — Down  with  Guizot  !**  The  contagion 
now  reached  the  troops  of  the  line,  who  appeared  disposed 
to  side  with  the  people,  and  everywhere  the  national 
guards  were  seen  jfratemizing  both  with  the  mob  and  the 
soldiers. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  king  dismissed  the  obnoxious 
ministry,  and  M.  Mole  accepted  the  minutere  de  Vtmeute 
(the  riot  ministry) — ^but  it  was  too  late. 

The  tumult  now  appeared  to  be  subsiding,  when  an 
unfortunate  attack  was  made  upon  the  mob  assembled 
before  the  hotel,  or  official  residence  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  fifty-two  persons  fell,  either  dead  or 
wounded :  the  revolutionary  storm  again  rose  loud  and 
violent ;  barricades  were  formed  at  the  comer  of  almost 
every  street,  and  not  a  tree  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Boulevards  but  waa  felled  for  the  purpose  of  making  them. 
Late  at  night  the  king  in  great  alarm  sent  for  MM.  Thiers 
and  Odillon  Barrot ;  M.  Mole  having  declined  the  task  of 
forming  a  new  ministry. 

Thursday,  the  24th,  was  the  decisive  day.  The  deplora- 
ble catastrophe  which  had  occurred  the  preceding  evening 
in  front  of  the  hotel  of  the  minister  for  foreign  afiairs  had 
exasperated  the  people  to  the  utmost.  Afl  reforms,  or 
any  change  of  ministry  now  proposed,  were  useless; 
loyalty  in  France  was  once  more  doomed  to  extinction, 
and  the  prince  elected  by  the  popular  voice  in  1830,  was 
about  to  share  the  fate  of  Charles  X. 
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From  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  FariB  was  coyered  with 
barricades ;  and  thousands  of  citizens  armed  with  guns^ 
sabres,  pikes,  and  pistols,  proceeded  in  silence  to  take  their 
stand  behind  them,  the  tricolor  flag  wavinff  on  their 
summit.  The  conflict,  however,  was  happiTv  avoided, 
except  on  a  few  scattered  points.  By  ten  o'clock,  the 
national  guard  had  fraternized  with  the  people,  and  the 
regiments  of  the  line  with  the  national  guard.  Bepoits 
of  what  was  occurring  were  every  moment  brought  to  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  it  became  evident  that  if 
something  decisive  was  not  done,  the  whole  of  the  troops 
would  desert  the  sovereign.  At  eleven  o'clock  orders 
signed  by  Thiers  and  Barrot  were  issued  to  the  troops  to 
suspend  the  flring.  These  orders  were  everywhere  torn 
down,  and  a  cry,  "  To  the  Tuileries !"  was  raised ;  and 
from  every  part  of  the  capital  the  insurgents  marched 
upon  that  palace :  by  twelve  o'clock  it  was  invested,  and 
the  populace  prepared  to  take  it  by  storm.  At  one  o'clock 
the  following  proclamation  was  posted  at  the  Bourse  (the 
exchange)  and  other  public  places : — 

"  Citizens  of  Paris  i — The  king  has  abdicated  in  favour 
of  the  Count  de  Paris,  with  the  duchess  of  Orleans  as 
regent. 

"A  general  amnesty. 

**  Dissolution  of  the  Chamber. 

"  Appeal  to  the  country." 

But  it  was  again  too  late.  The  terrible  cry  of  a  la 
votenoe  Louie  Fhili^pe  (to  the  gallows  with  Louis 
Philippe)  was  now  heard ;  the  attack  on  the  royal  palace 
commenced,  and  it  was  taken  by  storm,  after  a  conflict 
which  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  The  carnage  on  both  sides 
must  have  been  great. 

Shortly  previous  to  the  attack,  Louis  PhiUppe,  accom- 
panied by  the  Dukes  de  Nemours  and  Montpensier,  rode 
m  front  of  the  regiments  and  legions  drawn  up  near  the 
Tuileries ;  but  the  shouts  with  which  they  were  greeted 
were  so  equivocal,  that  they  immediately  re-entered  the 
palace. 

It  was  then  that  two  oflicers  approached  the  |;ates  and 
demanded  to  be  introduced  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours. 
The  commandant  conducted  them  to  the  pavilion  d'Hor- 
loge,  where  the  duke  was  standing,  in  company  with  several 
general  officers.    Every  countenance  betrayed  alarm  and 
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appreIi«[usi(XQ»  '*  Your  Highness/'  said  the  commandant^ 
"  these  citizens  desire  to  suggest  to  you  the  means  of 
avoiding  the  effusion  of  blood."  ''  Speak,  gentlemen," 
said  the  duke,  in  a  faltering  voice ;  "  say,  what  must  be 
dcHieP"  *'  Sir,  the  ch&teau  must  be  evacuated,  and  given 
up  to  the  national  guard,  or  yon  are  lost ;  the  combat  will 
be  dreadful, — ^the  palace  is  surrounded."  The  result  was 
the  order  we  have  before  mentioned  for  withdrawing  the 
troops. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  king's  flight  is 
given  by  M.  Charles  Maurice,  editor  of  the  Courrier  de^ 
Spectaeles : — 

"About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  young  man  inplain 
clothes,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  son  of  Admiral  Baudin, 
on  horseback,  trotted  past  at  a  quick  pace,  crying  out  that 
Louis  Philippe  had  abdicated,  and  requesting  that  the  news 
might  be  curculated.  A  few  instants  after,  at  the  Pont 
Toumant,  a  troop  of  national  guards  on  horseback  were 
seen  coming  from  the  Tuileries,  at  a  walking  pace,  and 
forming  the  head  of  a  procession,  and  by  gestures  and  cries 
inviting  the  citizens  to  abstain  &om  eveir  unfavourable 
demonstration.  At  this  moment,  the  king  Louis  Philippe, 
his  right  arm  passed  under  the  left  arm  of  the  queen,  on 
whom  he  appeared  to  lean  for  support,  was  seen  to  approach 
from  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  m  the  midst  of  the  horse- 
men,  and  followed  by  about  thirtv  persons  in  different 
uniforms.  The  qvieen  walked  witn  a  firm  step,  and  cast 
around  looks  of  assurance  and  anger  intermingled.  The 
king  had  on  a  black  coat,  with  a  common  round  hat,  and 
wore  no  orders.  The  queen  was  in  full  mourning.  A  report 
was  circulated  that  they  were  going  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  depose  the  act  of  abdication.  Cries  of  *  Vivo 
lareforme !'  *  Vive  la  France  V  and  even,  by  two  or  three 
persons,  *  Vive  le  roi  1'  were  heard.  The  procession  had 
scarcely  passed  the  Pont  Toumant,  and  arrived  at  the 
pavement  surrounding  the  obelisk,  when  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  whole  party,  made  a  sudden  halt,  apparently 
without  any  necessity.  In  a  moment  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  so  pressed  that 
the^  had  no  longer  their  freedom  of  motion.  Louis 
Philippe  appeared  alarmed  at  this  sudden  approach.  In 
&ct,  the  spot  fatally  chosen  by  an  effect  of  chance  pro- 
duced a  strange  feeung.    A  few  paces  off,  a  Bourbon  kmg, 
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an  innocent  and  resigned  victim,  would  have  been  Lappy 
to  have  esrperienced  no  other  treatment.  Louis  Philippe 
turned  quickly  round,  let  go  the  queen's  arm,  took  off  niff 
hat,  raised  it  in  the  air,  and  cried  out  something,  which 
the  noise  prevented  being  heard ;  in  fact,  the  cries  and 
P^le-rfiMe  were  general.  The  queen  became  alarmed  at  no 
longer  feeling  the  king's  arm,  and  turned  round  with 
extreme  haste,  saying  something  which  was  also  lost,  and 
pushing  back  a  hand  which  was  extended  near  her,  to 
urge  her  to  proceed,  she  exclaimed,  ^Laissez  moi  P  (let 
me  alone),  with  a  most  irritated  accent,  and  seizing  hold 
of  the  king's  arm,  they  both  turned  their  steps  towards 
two  small  black  carriages,  with  one  horse  each.  In  the 
first  were  two  young  children.  The  king  took  the  left 
and  the  queen  the  right,  and  the  children,  with  their  faces 
close  to  the  glass  of  the  vehicle,  looking  at  the  crowd 
with  the  utmost  curiosity;  the  coachman  whipped  his 
horse  violently, — in  fact,  with  so  much  rapidify  did  it 
take  place,  that  the  coach  appeared  rather  earned  than 
driven  away;  it  passed,  surrounded  by  the  cavalry  and 
national  guards  present,  and  cuirassiers  and  dragoons^ 
The  second  carriage,  in  which  were  two  ladies,  followed 
th^  other  at  the  same  pace,  and  the  escort,  which  amounted 
to  about  two  hundred  men,  set  off  at  a  ^ill  gallop,  taking 
the  waterside,  towards  St.  Cloud.  The  horse  in  the  coach 
in  which  the  king  was  could  not  have  gone  the  whole  way, 
so  furiously  did  he  gallop  under  the  repeated  lashes  of  the 
coachman,  whilst  the  surrounding  crowds  vociferated  that 
they  were  taking  flight." 

it  now  only  remamed  for  those  who  yet  adhered  to  the 
monarchy  to  endeavour  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  young 
Count  of  Paris  to  the  throne. 

For  this  puroose,  a  little  after  one  o'clock  on  the  24th, 
the  duchess  of  Orleans,  with  the  two  princes  her  sons,  etc., 
accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Nemours  and  Montpensier, 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  After  they  had  taken 
their  seats,  M,  Dupin  ascended  the  tribune,  and  said — 
^'  The  king  has  abdicated ;  he  has  disposed  of  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Count  de  Paris,  and  has  con* 
stituted  the  duchess  of  Orleans  regent."  Considerable 
applause  followed,  mingled  with  cries  of  disapprobation, 
amid  which  a  stentorian  voice  exclaimed — "  It  is  too  late  P* 
An  agitation  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  now  azose, 
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and  was  quickly  converted  into  a  tumult  by  the  forcible 
entrance  into  the  chamber  of  a  crowd  of  the  lowest  of 
the  populace,  some  in  blouses,  with  dragoons'  helmets  on 
their  heads,  others  with  cross-belts  and  infantry  caps, 
others  in  ordinary  clothes,  but  all  armed  with  weapons  of 
various  kinds.  Their  conduct,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
of  the  most  violent  and  menacing  description,  so  that  the 
persons  immediately  around  the  duchess  and  her  children 
now  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  quit  the  chamber,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  she  did  so,  accompanied  by  her  sons  and 
the  dukes  of  Nemours  and  Montpensier. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  act  proclaiming 
the  Eepublic  and  constituting  the  provisional  government 
was  posted  in  all  the  public  pLa<;es  oi  Paris ;  and  thus*,  after 
a  reign  of  seventeen  years  and  a  hall*,  fell  Louis  Philippe 
of  Orleans,  first  king  of  the  French. 


EEADINQ  XCIX. 

L0T7IS    KAPOLEON's   COUP  d'eTAT   OF   DECEMBEB  2,  1861. 

Ok  the  11th  of  December,  1848,  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, the  nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  elected  President 
of  the  French  Legislative  Assembly,  by  a  majority  of 
4,000,700  votes ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1851,  exe- 
cuted the  femous  Coup  d'etat  {despotic  measure  of  State) 
which  eventually  placed  him  on  the  Imperial  Throne. 

This  bold  measure,  contemplated,  no  doubt,  long  time 
before,  would  not  perhaps  have  been  carried  so  soon  into 
effect  but  for  certain  proceedings  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  more  especially  the  introduction  of  a 
projet  de  hi  (a  hill)  determining  the  responsibility  of 
the  ministers,  as  well  as  that  of  the  chief  of  the  State. 

By  Article  2  of  Chapter  I.of  this  oro;^^,  the  President  is 
declared  liable  to  impeachment "  if  he  be  guilty  of  exciting 
to  the  violation  of  the  46lih  article  of  the  Constitution" 
(which  forbids  the  re-election  of  an  existing  president) ; 
and  by  Article  16  of  Chapter  III.it  is  provided,  that  "if 
the  accusation  be  admitted,  the  National  Assembly  shall 
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issue  a  decree  convoking  the  high  court  of  justice,  and 
nominating  the  commissioners  charged  to  conduct  the 
prosecution  before  the  high  court  of  justice.  The  accused 
immediately  ceases  his  Junctions.*^ 

The  President,  who  saw  that  his  views  were  suspected, 
and  that  the  Assembly  would  never  consent  to  become 
the  pander  to  his  ambition,  determined,  at  once,  to  abro- 
gate the  laws  he  was  unable  to  repeal,  and  to  annihilate, 
bj  barefaced  power,  the  Constitution  he  had  sworn  to 
defend.  The  extreme  pecuniary  embarrassment  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  involved,  was  another  powerful 
motive  for  this  daring  and  unprincipled  act. 

On  the  morning  ol  the  2nd  December  numerous  copies 
of  a  decree  (secretly  printed  the  night  before  and  posted 
on  the  walls)  surprised  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians.  It  was 
signed,  "Louis  !Napoleon  Bonaparte;"  and  countersigned, 
"  De  Momy,  Minister  of  the  Interior."  After  declaring 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  State  dissolved, 
re-establishing  universal  suffirage,  and  convoking  the  French 
people  in  its  elective  colleges,  from  the  14th  December 
to  the  21st  December  following,  it  proceeded  to  accuse 
the  Assembly  of  having  become  "  a  theatre  of  plots,"  and 
of  its  attacking  the  power  held  by  the  President  from  the 
people^  to  whom  he  then  appeals  to  give  him  the  means 
of  saving  the  vessel  of  the  State  which  is  rushing  into  the 
abyss,  by  constituting  him  a  responsible  chief  for  ten 
years.  The  document  concludes  thus:  "If  I  do  not 
obtain  the  majority  of  the  votes,  I  shall  summon  a  new 
Assembly,  and  place  in  its  hands  the  mission  I  have 
received  from  you.  But  if  you  believe  that  the  cause  of 
which  my  name  is  the  symbol,  that  is,  France  regenerated 
by  the  revolution  of  '89,  and  organized  by  the  Emperor, 
is  still  yours,  proclaim  it  so  by  ratifying  the  powers  I 
demand  of  you." 

This  decree  was  accompanied  by  a  proclamation  to  the 
army,  among  the  most  striking  passages  of  which  are  the 
following :  "  I  make  a  loyal  appeal  to  the  people  and  the 
army,  and  I  tell  them — Either  give  me  the  means  of  in- 
suring your  prosperity,  or  choose  another  in  my  place.'* 

"  In  1830,  as  weU  as  in  1848,  vou  were  treated  as  a 
vanquished  army.  After  having  branded  your  heroical 
disinterestedness,  they  disdained  to  consult  your  sym- 
pathies and  wishes,  and  nevertheless,  you  are  the  ilite 
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{flower)  of  the  nation.  To-day,  at  this  solemn  hour,  I 
wish  the  voice  of  the  army  to  be  heard."  "  Vote,  then, 
freely  as  citizens ;  but,  as  soldiers,  do  not  forget  that 
passive  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  rigorous  duty  of  the  armjy,  from  the  general 
down  to  the  common  soldier.  It  is  for  me,  who  am 
responsible  for  my  actions  before  the  people  and  poste- 
rity, to  adopt  the  measures  most  conducive  to  the  public 
welfare." 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  before  daybreak,  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  Prance  who  were  obnoxious 
to  the  President  were  suddenly  arrested  by  commissaries, 
assisted  by  the  military.  The  chief  among  them  were 
Generals  Changamier,  B6deau,  Lamorici^re,  Cavaignac, 
who,  after  having  been  sent  to  Ham,  were  ultimately 
liberated,  but  compelled  to  exile  themselves  from  the 
native  soil.  These  arrests  had  been  arranged  between 
the  prefect  of  police  and  the  minister  of  war,  and  were  to 
precede  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  their  a||pointed  posts. 
They  were  to  be  effected  at  a  quarter  past  six  o'clock,  and 
the  agents  had  orders  to  be  at  the  doors  of  the  persons 
designated  at  five  minutes  past  six.  A  great  number  of 
carriages  were  stationed  on  the  quays  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Prefecture,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  excite 
attention.  Everything  was  carried  into  effect  with  a 
marvellous  punctuality,  and  no  arrest  occupied  more  than 
twenty  minutes. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  people  learned,  on 
waking  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  December,  tbat 
several  of  their  colleagues  were  arrested,  they  ran  to  the 
Assembly.  The  doors  were  guarded  by  the  Chasseurs  de 
Yincennes,  who  were  stimidated  by  a  donation  of  five 
firancs  distributed  to  every  soldier  on  that  day,  and  who, 
with  much  brutal  violence,  prevented  the  representatives 
from  entering. 

They  re-assembled  at  the  Maine  of  the  Tenth  Arron- 
dissement,  and  there  passed  a  decree  declaring,  that  as  bv 
Article  68  of  the  Constitution  "  any  measure  by  which 
the  President  of  the  Eepublic  dissolves  the  iNational 
Assembly,  prorogues  it,  or  places  obstacles  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers,  is  a  crime  of  nigh  treason ;  and  seeing  that 
the  National  Assembly  is  prevented  by  violence  from 
exercising  its  powers,  it  decrees  as  follow,  viz. — 
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"  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  deprived  of  all  autho- 
rity as  President  of  the  Repuhlic.  The  citizens  are  en- 
joined to  withhold  their  allegiance." 

Scarcely  was  this  decree  signed  than  a  band  of  soldiers 
appeared  at  the  door,  without,  however,  daring  to  enter 
the  apartment,  until  the  arrival  of  two  commissaries. 
Upon  the  latter  summoning  the  Assembly  to  disperse,  the 
President  addressed  them,  and  said:  "  We  are,  here,  the 
lawful  authority  and  sole  representatives,  of  law  and  of 
right.  "We  will  only  leave  this  chamber  under  constraint. 
"We  will  not  disperse.  Seize  us,  and  convey  us  to  prison." 
"All,  all!"  exclaimed  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 
The  commissaries  then  ordered  the  two  presidents  to  be 
seized  by  the  collar;  upon  which  the  whole  body  rose,  and, 
arm  in  arm,  two  and  two,  followed  the  presidents  who 
were  led  off.  They  were  all  taken  to  the  barracks  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  where  most  of  them  spent  the  night  with- 
out fire  and  almost  without  food,  stretched  upon  the  bare 
boards.  In  the  morning  vans  used  in  conveying /orpafe 
(^felons)  to  the  hagne  (the  galleys)  were  brought  up.  In 
these  vehicles  were  shut  up  the  men  who  had  served  and 
honoured  their  country,  and  transferred,  like  three  bands 
of  criminals,  to  three  different  prispn  fortresses:  the 
public  indignation,  however,  compelled  the  Q-ovemment, 
two  days  afterwards,  to  release  the  greater  number  of 
them,  but  the  rest  were  detained,  unable  to  procure 
either  their  liberty,  or  their  trial. 

After  the  barricade  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis  (see  the  next 
Beading)  had  been  carried,  the  insurrection  was  virtually 
at  an  end,  and  no  serious  attempts  were  made  to  prolong 
the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  stem  rule  of 
military  power.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  General  St. 
Amaud  issued  an  order  to  the  troops,  in  which  he  said : 
"  Soldiers, — ^you  have  to-day  accomplished  a  great  act  of 
your  military  life.  Tou  have  preserved  the  country  from 
anarchy  and  pillage,  and  saved  the  Bepublic.  Tou  have 
shown  yourselves  whatyoij  will  always  be — brave,  devoted, 
and  indefatigable.  Prance  admires  you,  and  thanks  you. 
The  President  of  the  Eepublic  will  never  forget  your 
devotedness.  Victory  could  not  be  doubtful.  The  true 
people,  all  honest  men  are  with  you.  In  all  the  garrisons 
of  France  your  companions  in  arms  are  proud  of  you,  and 
will,  when  called  upon,  follow  your  example." 
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On  the  8tli,  Louis  Napoleon  addressed  a  proclamation 
to  the  French  people,  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts : — 

"  Frenchmen, — disturbances  have  disappeared.  What- 
ever be  the  decision  of  the  people,  society  is  saved. 

"The  first  part  of  my  tast  is  accomplished. 

"  The  appeal  to  the  nation  to  terminate  the  struggle  of 
parties  would  occasion,  I  knew,  no  serious  risk  to  public 
tranquillity. 

"  Why  should  the  people  rise  against  me  ? 

"  If  I  have  not  your  confidence,  if  your  ideas  are 
changed,  there  is  no  necessity  to  shed  precious  blood: 
you,  have  only  to  deposit  in  the  urn  a  contrary  vote. 

"I  always  respect  the  decision  of  the  nation,  but 
till  the  nation  has  spoken,  I  shall  not  hesitate  at  any 
sacnfioe  to  baffle  the  attempts  of  the  factions. 

"  Let  the  people  of  Paris  continue  to  aid  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  country  will  soon  be  able  to  perform  in 
calmness  the  solemn  act  which  is  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
for  the  Eepublic." 

True,  as  far  as  regarded  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
in  Paris,  it  might  be  said  that  disturbances  were  quelled, 
for  the  strong  arm  of  an  overwhelming  military  force  had 
effectually  crushed  resistance ;  but,  in  the  provinces,  in- 
surrectionary movements  broke  out,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  result  in  a  general  rising  throughout  France. 
But  there  was  no  lack  of  vigour  in  the  Executive ;  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  taught  by  the  miserable  experience  of 
Louis  Phifippe,  showed  that  he  was  resolved  to  attempt  no 
half  measures,  but  would  proceed  in  his  course  with  ruth- 
less determination.  The  departments  where  insurrec- 
tionary movements  appeared  were  at  once  declared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  firmness  and  discipliue  of  the 
troops  soon  restored  order  and  obedience.  And  as  the 
acts  of  the  insurgents  were  plainly  those  of  men  whose 
object  was  plunder  and  violence  rather  than  the  defence  of 
outraged  liberty,  the  nation  at  large  sympathized  with  the 
army  in  its  stem  repression  of  the  marauders. 
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EEADINGh   C. 


L0T7IS   napoleon's    COUP    d'eTAT    OF    BECEMBSB   2,   1861 
(concluded)  . — BABBICADES. 

So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  blow  struck  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  so  skilfully  bad  be  taken  bis  measures  to 
overwhelm  any  resistance  that  might  be  offered  to  the 
execution  of  his  scheme,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
were  paralysed,  and  gazed,  at  first,  in  an  attitude  of  stupid 
wonder  at  what  was  going  on,  without  attempting,  any 
demonstration ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  symptoms 
of  disturbances  began  to  appear,  and  on  the  eyemng  of 
that  day  some  street  skirmishes  had  already  taken  place. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  resistance  assumed  a 
somewhat  serious  appearance.  Barricades  were  raised 
in  various  places  by  intrepid  men,  who  are  ever  found 
ready,  at  a  moment  s  warning,  to  risk  their  lives  and  all 
they  hold  most  dear,  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  first  barricade  raised,  that  at  the  comer  of  the 
£ue  St.  Marguerite,  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the 
police  and  the  officers  in  command  than  a  battalion  of  the 
19th  regiment  of  the  line  was  ordered  to  force  it.  There 
was  a  profound  silence;  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
measured  tramp  of  the  troops  advancing  up  the  faubourg. 
On  the  barricade,  ranged  in  a  single  line,  stood  Schoelcher, 
Baudin,  Cournet,  Sa^n,  Esquiros,  and  others ;  Baudin 
held  in  his  hand  a  book — the  Constitution — as  the  only 
weapon  of  defence ;  the  muskets  having,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Cournet,  been  lowered  and  hidden  from  view.  The  troops 
halted.  Baudin  raising  his  book,  was  in  the  act  of  calling 
upon  the  soldiers  to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  law  and 
to  remember  their  oath,  when  the  officer  in  command, 
somewhat  uneasy  at  the  evident  hesitation  of  his  men, 
made  an  angry  gesture,  and  a  volley  from  thirty  muskets 
immediately  followed.  Baudin  fell  dead,  two  balls  having 
gone  through  his  brain,  a  workman  who  stood  behind  him 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  several  others  were  more  or 
less  wounded.  The  Beds  now  returned  the  fire,  killing 
two  of  their  opponents,  one  of  them  being  the  officer  in 
command. 
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tt  was  on  the  next  day,  the  5th,  that  the  real  battle 
was  to  be  fought.  The  Eeds  formed  themselves  into 
groups  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  most  populous  quarters.  Many  of  them 
took  up  a  position  m  the  Bue  St.  Denis,  at  the  top  of 
the  Eue  Thevenot.  The  spot  was  well  chosen  in  order 
to  repel  the  attack  of  the  troops  encamped  at  the  Porte 
St.  Denis.  At  noon,  the  barricade  constructed  with  a 
mass  of  paving  stones  was  truly  formidable,  and  capable 
of  resisting  both  grape  and  round  shot. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  first  howitzer  shot 
was  fired,  literally  cutting  in  two  a  poor  woman  who  was 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  her  door.  For  one  hour  the 
Ileds  had  remained  on  the  defensive,  and  had  succeeded 
in  repulsing  the  infantry,  when  artillery  was  brought  up 
against  them. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock,  the  fire  was  terrific,  being 
kept  up  without  intermission.  The  Eeds  replied  by  a 
well  sustained  fusillade.  Almost  every  cannon  ball  passed 
above  their  heads,  striking  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses, 
and  causing  very  great  damage.  It  was  evident  that 
nearly  all  the  soldiers  were  intoxicated.  At  four  o'clock 
the  Eeds  were  compelled,  for  want  of  ammunition,  to 
slacken  fire,  and  at  nightfall,  the  infantry  penetrated  into 
the  street.  Overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  Eeds  now 
retreated  to  the  Quartier  Montorgueil,  where  they  found 
the  streets  bristling  with  barricades,  but  not  a  single 
defender.  They  then  took  up  a  new  position,  erecting  a 
kind  of  fortification  at  the  corner  of  the  Eues  St.  Sauveur 
and  Mandar,  and  still  maintained  a  stout  resistance  until 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  troops,  guided  by  the  agents  of 
police,  attacked  them  on  all  sides.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  the  conflict,  a  hand  to  hand  one,  was  truly  dreadful ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  the  most  severe  losses  that  the  Eeds, 
taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  sought  safety  in  flight. 

"Whilst  this  struggle  had  been  going  on,  from  the  Eue 
St.  Denis  to  the  Eue  Mandar,  other  barricades  had  been 
simultaneously  erected  in  the  direction  of  the  Eue  and 
Faubourg  St.  Martin,  along  the  canal,  at  the  Eue  du 
Temple,  in  short,  as  far  as  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle, 
and  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  For  two  hours  the 
cannon  thundered  along  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and 
that  of  Poisfionni^re,  supported  by  an  incessant  fusillade. 
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Eeybel  and  Canrobert,  who  commanded  in  this  quarter, 
ordered  the  troops  to  fire  at  the  balconies  and  windows 
of  the  houses,  while  the  doors  were  smashed  in  by  grape 
shot,  and  a  passage  opened  for  military  assassins,  who 
neither  respected  the  feebleness  of  age,  nor  pitied  the 
weakness  of  sex.  The  number  of  victims  was  never 
ascertained ;  it  could  not,  however,  have  been  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  casual  passers  by,  of  persons  attracted 
to  the  windows  from  curiosity  upon  hearing  the  first  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  of  tradesmen,  whose  blood  besprinkled 
their  thresholds,  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  close  their 
doors,  and,  lastly,  of  poor  inoffensive  persons,  who  vainly 
sought  for  refuge  from  their  pursuers  in  the  interior  of 
their  dwellings.  Long  after  the  firing  had  ceased,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  pass  along  the  Boulevard,  as  it  required 
several  hours  to  remove  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  the 
pools  of  blood. 

On  the  Boulevard  Poissonni^re,  M.  Lefilleul  was  occu- 
pied in  closing  his  shop,  early  on  the  4th  of  December, 
when  a  pistol-shot  fired  by  a  clerk  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  a  trumpeter  of  the  line,  dispersed  the  crowd 
around  the  house,  and  left  an  opening  for  the  insurgent 
to  rush  into  the  shop.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the 
trumpeter,  who  succeeded  in  stretching  him  dead  on  the 
ground  behind  the  counter,  but  fell  himself  on  the  corpse. 
Other  soldiers  came  to  his  rescue,  and  wounded  the  un- 
fortunate bookseller,  who  had  not  the  least  concern  in 
the  affray,  but  whom  they  took  for  an  adversary.  A 
dreadful  struggle  then  took  place  between  M.  Lefilleul 
and  a  captain  of  the  regiment.  The  former  was  again 
wounded  in  the  thigh  and  arm,  but  the  latter  fell  dead 
under  the  thrusts  of  the  soldiers  who  were  endeavouring 
to  defend  him.  M.  Lefilleul,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
wounds,  still  retained  his  strength  and  his  presence  of 
mind,  at  length  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  leaving 
behind  him  three  dead  bodies. 

The  following  graphic  description  of  what  he  saw,  is 
given  by  Captain  Jesse.  He  resided  in  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  Eue^  Montmartre 
is  an  hotel,  whence  he  could  see  all  that  was  goinff  on, 
from  the  Rue  Eichelieu  to  the  farthest  end  of  the 
Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle : — 

"  Opposite  my  apartment  is  the  Restaurant  Bonnefoy, 
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and  leaving  tliis  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  a  countryman 
on  a  cart-horse  was  pointed  out  to  me,  as  having  just  had 
his  waggon  taken  from  him  to  help  to  form  a  barricade 
near  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  The  circulation  of  carriages 
in  that  direction  very  soon  ceased,  and  at  eleven  the 
shopkeepers  commencied  putting  up  their  shutters.  Be- 
tween this  hour  and  one  o'clock,  I  was  at  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior's,  Eue  de  Q-renelle;  and  both  going  there 
and  returning  everything  seemed  quiet:  there  was  no 
apparent  movement  amongst  the  troops  within  the  iron 
railings  of  the  Tuileries  or  on  the  Carousel ;  the  shops, 
however,  were  closed  in  the  Rue  Eichelieu.  At  two 
o'clock,  when  approaching  the  extremity  of  the  Eue 
Vivienne,  I  observed  the  troops  passing  along  the  Boule- 
vard, which  they  cleared,  drivmg  the  people  into  the  side 
streets,  who  ran  down  it,  crying  out,  *  Sauvez-vom,*  I 
sought  refuge  with  my  wife  in  a  shop,  and  subsequently* 
reached  my  own  house.  At  three  o'clock,  returning  from 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
I  got  back  again.  The  guns  had  been  distinctly  heard, 
for  some  tiiAe,  in  the  direction  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis, 
and  the  passage  of  troops  that  way  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  1  came  back.  Having  written 
a  note,  I  went  to  the  balcony  at  which  my  wife  was 
standing,  and  remained  there  watching  the  troops.  The 
whole  Boulevard,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was 
crowded  with  them,  principally  infantry,  in  sub-divisions 
at  quarter  distance,  with  here  and  there  a  batch  of  twelve- 
pounders  and  howitzers,  some  of  which  occupied  the  rising 
ground  on  the  Boulevard  Poissonniere.  The  windows 
were  crowded  with  people,  principally  women,  tradesmen, 
servants,  and  children,  or,  like  ourselves,  the  occupants  of 
apartments.  The  mounted  officers  were  smoking  their 
cigars — ^a  custom  introduced  into  the  army,  as  I  have 
understood,  by  the  princes  of  the  Orleans  family, — ^not  a 
very  soldierlike  one,  but,  at  such  a  moment,  particularly 
re-assuring,  as  it  forbad  the  idea  that  their  services  were 
likely  to  be  called  into  immediate  requisition.  Of  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  I  could  see  but  little,  on  account 
of  the  angle  I  have  mentioned,  but  in  the  direction  of  the 
Porte  St.  Denis,  I  could  see  distinctly  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle.  Suddenly,  and  while  I 
was  intently  looking  with  my  glass  at  the  troops  in  the 
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distance  eastward,  a  few  musket  shots  were  fired  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  which  consisted  of  about  3000  men. 
In  a  few  moments  it  spread,  and  after  hanging  a  little, 
came  down  the  Boulevard  in  a  waving  sheet  of  flame.  So 
regular,  however,  was  the  fire,  that,  at  first,  I  thought  it 
was  SLfeu-de-joie  for  some  barricade  taken  in  advance,  or 
to  signal  their  position  to  some  other  division,  and  it  was 
not  till  it  came  within  fifty  yards  of  me  that  I  recognised 
the  sharp  ringing  report  of  ball-cartridge ;  but  even  then 
I  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  my  ears,  for  as  to 
my  eyes,  I  could  not  discover  any  enemy  to  fire  at,  and  I 
continued  looking  at  the  men  until  the  company  below 
me  were  actually  raising  their  firelocks,  and  one  vagabond, 
sharper  than  the  rest — a  mere  lad,  without  either  whisker 
or  moustache — had  covered  me..  In  an  instant  I  dashed 
my  wife,  who  had  just  stepped  back,  against  the  pier 
between  the  windows,  when  a  shot  struck  the  ceiBng 
immediately  over  our  heads,  and  covered  us  with  dust 
and  plaster.  In  a  second  after  I  placed  her  upon  the 
floor,  and  in  another  a  volley  came  against  the  whole 
front  of  the  house,  the  balcony  and  windows :  one  shot 
broke  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece;  another,  the 
shade  of  the  clock ;  every  pane  of  glass  but  one  was 
smashed ;  the  curtains  and  window-irames  cut ;  the  room, 
in  short,  was  riddled.  The  iron  balcony,  though  rather 
low,  was  a  great  protection ;  still  five  balls  entered  the 
room,  and  in  the  pause  for  re-loading,  I  drew  my  wife  to 
the  door,  and  took  refuge  in  the  back  room  of  the  house. 
The  rattle  of  musketry  was  incessant  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  this,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
tne  guns  were  unlimbered  and  pointed  at  the  magann 
of  M.  Salandrouze,  five  houses  on  our  right.  What 
the  object  or  meaning  of  all  this  might  be,  was  a 
perfect  enigma  to  every  individual  in  the  house,  French 
or  foreigner ;  some  thought  the  troops  had  turned  round 
and  joined  the  Beds,  others  suggested  that  they  must 
have  been  fired  upon  somewhere,  though  they  certainly 
had  not  from  our  house  or  any  other  on  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre,  or  we  must  have  seen  it  from  the  balcony. 
Besides  which,  in  the  temper  in  which  the  soldiers  proved 
to  be,  they  would  never  have  waited  for  any  signal!  from 
the  head  of  the  column  eight  hundred  yards  off.  This 
wanton  fusillade  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  panic. 
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lest  the  windows  should  have  been  lined  with  concealed 
enemies,  and  they  wanted  to  secure  their  skins  hj  the 
first  fire,  or  it  was  a  sanguinary  impulse — either  motive 
being  equally  discreditable  to  them  as  soldiers  in  the  one 
case,  or  citizens  in  the  other.  As  a  military  man,  it  is 
with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  feel  compelled  to  entertain 
the  latter  opinion.  The  men,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
fired  volley  upon  volley  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  without  any  return ;  thejr  shot  down  many  of  the 
unhappy  individuals  who  remamed  on  the  boulevard  and 
could  not  obtain  an  entrance  into  any  house — some 
persons  were  killed  close  to  our  door,  and  their  blood 
lay  in  the  hollows  round  the  trees  the  next  morning, 
when  we  passed  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  soldiers  entered 
houses  whence  no  shots  evej  came,  and  though  La  Patrie^ 
the  newspaper  of  the  Elysee,  pretended  to  specify  them 
by  name,  it  was  in  a  subsequent  number  obliged  to  deny 
its  own  scandalous  imputations.  But  let  us  admit  that  a 
few  shots  were  fired  from  two  or  three  houses  on  the 
other  boulevard — that  a  few  French  soldiers  were  killed ; 
was  that  a  reason  for  this  murderous  onslaught  on  the 
houses  and  persons  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  a  mile  of  one  of  their  most  populous  thorough- 
fares? 

"  The  loss  of  innocent  lives  must  have  been  great,  very 
great,  more  than  ever  will  be  known." 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  dreadful  transaction 
above  narrated  without  being  convinced  that  no  throne 
was  ever  established  by  more  sanguinary  means,  means 
which  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe  dared  not,  or  would 
not,  employ  to  preserve  theirs,  and  that  the  same  terrorism 
would  undoubtedly  be  again  resorted  to  whenever  it 
might  be  deemed  necessary  to  oppose  the  national  will. 
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EBADINQ  CI. 


THE    CBIMEA. — BATTLE   OF   THE   AXMA. 
1854. 

The  Crimea,  called  by  the  ancients  Taurica  Chersonesus, 
and  by  the  modems,  in  later  times,  Crim  Tartan/,  is  a 
peninsula  in  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Greeks  in  1550  b.  c,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mongols,  under  the  famous  Genghis  Khan,  a.d.  1237. 
Subsequently,  the  Venetians,  and  after  them  the  Ghenoese, 
established  valuable  commercial  stations  there,  firom 
which  they  were  ultimately  expelled  by  the  Ottoman 
emperor,  Mahomet  II.,  a.d.  1475.  In  1774,  Catherine  II» 
assisted  the  inhabitants  in  recovering  their  independence ; 
but,  on  the  abdication  of  the  Khan  m  1783,  that  empress 
took  possession  of  the  country,  which  was  secured  to 
Eussia,  after  a  war  with  Turkey,  b^  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1791.  The  Crimea,  now  Taurida,  was  divided  into 
ei^Ut  governments  in  1802.  In  1853,  a  dispute  having 
arisen  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  as  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  JSb^  Flaces  in  Palestine,  and 
the  French  and  Eussian  governments  having  taken 
different  sides  upon  that  occasion,  the  Forte  advised  the 
formation  of  a  mixed  commission,  which  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Greeks,  and  a  firman  {TwrJcUh  decree)  was  pro- 
mulgated accordingly,  March  9th,  1853 :  to  tlus  decision 
the  French  acceded,  although  dissatisfied.  The  Eussians 
now  made  further  claims,  demanding  nothing  less  than 
that  the  czar  should  have  a  protectorate  over  the  Greek 
Christians  in  Turkey,  a  demand  which  the  sultan  rejected 
as  inimical  to  his  own  authority.  Upon  this  Prince 
Menschikoff,  the  Eussian  ambassador,  quitted  Constanti- 
nople on  May  21st,  and  after  various  attempts  to  preserve 
peace,  but  without  effect,  war  was  declared  by  Turkey 
against  .Eussia  on  October  5th,  and  by  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  allies  of  Turkey,  March  27th  and  28th,  1854, 

The  declaration  of  war  was  followed  by  large  masses  of 
troops  being  sent  to  the  East,  which,  after  remaining 
some  time  at  Gallipoli,  etc.,  sailed  for  Varna,  where  they 
disembarked.  May  29th.  The  expedition  against  the 
Crimea  having  been  determined  upon,  the  allied  British, 
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French,  and  Turkish  forces,  forming  a  well-appointed  army, 
commanded  by  Lord  Eaglan  and  Marshal  St.  Amaud, 
sailed  from  Varna,  September  3rd,  and  landed  near  Eupa- 
toria,  about  thirty  miles  from  Sebastopol.  On  the  night 
of  the  18th,  Lord  Eaglan  issued  orders  that  the  British 
army  should  strike  tents  at  daybreak  on  the  19th,  and 
prepare  to  march.  The  French  marshal  issued  like 
orders  to  the  troops  under  his  command. 

The  march,  which  began  in  early  mom,  was,  indeed,  a 
grand  sight.  Stretching  far  and  wide,  presenting  a 
martial  front  from  east  to  west,  and  advancing  in  columns 
separated  by  small  intervals,  this  army  of  more  thafl  ' 
60,000  chosen  men  formed  a  gallant  body.  Here,  the  red 
coats  of  the  line  regiments,  the  bear-skin  caps  of  the 
guards,  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  Highlanders,  relieved 
by  the  sober  darkness  of  the  riflemen ;  there,  the  simple 
caps  or  shakos  of  the  French,  the  bulky  red  trowsers  of 
the  Zouaves,  the  flowing  costume  of  the  other  African 
regiments,  and  the  nimble  tirailleurs;  further  on,  the 
Turks,  Europeanized  except  as  to  the  red  fez  {cap)  ;  and 
each — British,  French  and  Turk — anxious  to  stand  well 
in  the  eyes  of  the  others. 

The  Eussians,  about  50,000  strong,  including  6000 
cavalry,  and  having  180  guns  in  position,  had  taken  up 
the  line  of  heights  to  the  south  of  the  Alma  river :  it  Was 
not,  however,  this  possession  of  the  higher  ground  which 
gave  them  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  allies,  for  Prince 
Menschikoff",  who  commanded  in  the  Crimea,  had  had  a 
whole  week  since  the  allies  landed  in  Eupatoria  for  his 
preparations.  Making  the  best  use  of  this  time,  he  took 
possession  of  all  the  heights  which  commanded  the  gullies, 
the  river,  and  the  northern  bank;  planting  formidable 
batteries  at  every  salient  position. 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  before 
the  British  columns  were  seen  pounng  down  the  side  of 
the  hills.  They  had  formed  into  order  of  march;  the 
light  and  second  divisions  in  advance  ;  the  first  and  third 
in  the  centre,  and  the  fourth  with  the  baggage  and  com- 
missariat in  the  rear.  Between  the  divisions  was  the 
artilleiT ;  and  the  rifles,  in  skirmishing  order,  protected, 
with  the  light  cavalry,  the  left  flank  and  front.  The 
English  halted  as  they  came  into  line  with  their  allies ; 
the  second  division  soon  after  deploying  into  four  squares, 
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BO  as  to  meet  the  extreme  left  of  the  French.  Both 
armies  then  moved  forward  in  one  united  mass.  The  few 
Cossacks  who  had  been  stationed  as  Yidettes  (mounted 
sentinels)  to  the  north  of  the  Alma,  now  fell  back. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  was  formed  so  as  to  enable  the 
French  and  a  Turkish  division,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
turn  the  Eussian  left,  and  gain  the  plateau ;  and  as  soon 
as  this  operation  was  accomplished,  the  British  troops 
and  the  French  third  division  were  to  attack  the  right 
and  centre.  At  half-past  eight,  General  Bosquet's  divi- 
sion moved  forward,  and  crossed  the  river  Alma  near  its 
mouth  at  half-past  eleven.  This  movement  was  un- 
opposed, for  either  the  Bussians  did  not  regard  it  as  one 
of  miportance,  or  they  had  no  available  batteries  or  batta- 
lions to  bring  to  bear  on  that  point.  With  inconceivable 
activity,  the  French  climbed  the  cliff:  the  Zouaves  being 
especially  agile  at  this  work — running,  leaping,  crawling 
on  hands  and  knees,  surmounting  all  obstacles  of  bush 
and  gully.  They  gained  the  plateau,  and  then  only  did 
the  Eussians  opeirupon  them.  The  main  body  oi  the 
latter  was  collected  round  an  artificial  tumulus,  upon 
which  stood  a  half-built  octagon  tower,  and  thus  partly 
protected  they  maintained  their  ground.  To  dislodge 
them,  the  Zouaves,  who  had  now  formed  in  considerable 
force,  accompanied  by  some  regiments  of  the  line,  charged 
with  the  bayonet.  Lieutenant  Fortevin  and  a  Serjeant  of 
the  Zouaves  reached  the  unfinished  building,  and  both, 
as  they  triumphantly  raised  the  French  flag  upon  it,  fell 
covered  with  wounds.  It  is  a  curious  characteristic  of 
these  brave  but  eccentric  troops,  that  the  Zouave  had  a 
monkey  upon  his  shoulder,  which,  dying,  he  bequeathed 
to  his  company,  and  which  has  since  shared  aU  their 
dangers.  The  Eussians  fiercely  contested  the  vantage 
ground,  and  here  took  place  the  deadliest  struggle  between 
the  French  and  the  enemy.  Around  and  within  the 
unfinished  tower  were  heaped  the  dead  and  the  dying; 
but  the  Eussians  at  length  gave  way  before  repeated  and 
impetuous  charges,  and  again  fell  back. 

T^early  up  to  this  time  the  British  troops  had  remained 
immoveable.  Partly  concealed  from  the  enemy  by  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  village  of  Bourliouk,  which  had 
been  fired  by  the  Eussians,  and  by  the  trees  on  the  river 
bank ;  they  halted,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  waiting  till 
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the  Prench  had  gained  the  heights  and  had  turned  the 
Bussian  left ;  but  Lord  Eaglan  being  now  urgently 
pressed  by  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  to  advance  without 
further  delay,  and  no  longer  adhering  to  the  original 
plan,  gave  the  order  to  move  forward.  It  was  then  that 
the  Eussian  batteries  on  the  slopes,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  silent,  poured  forth  their  deadly  fire.  This  was 
answered  by  the  British  artillery,  under  cover  of  whose 
fire,  Lord  Eaglan,  at  the  head  of  his  stafi*,  plunged  into 
the  ford,  and  amidst  a  tempest  of  shot  and  sheU  gained 
unscathed  the  opposite  bank,  near  the  extreme  left  of  the 
French.  In  the  meanwhile  the  light  division,  under  Sir 
George  Brown,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Alma  in  his 
immediate  front.  The  veteran  commander  saw  his  divi- 
sion cut  down  by  fifties  at  a  time ;  but  he  never  wavered ; 
he  headed  his  men;  he  was  unhorsed,  but  rose  again, 
shouting,  "  Twenty-third,  I'm  all  right !"  Under  shelter 
of  the  opposite  bank  they  re-formed,  and  then  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  over  a  thousand  obstacles,  up  the 
hill.  The  battery  now  in  front  of  them,  and  where 
the  great  struggle  of  the  British  took  place,  was  an 
earthen  redoubt  whose  face  formed  two  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle, with  the  apex  pointing  towards  the  little  bridge 
over  the  Alma :  it  was  abo  covered  with  an  epaulment, 
that  is,  a  thick  low  bank  of  earth,  obtained,  in  this  instance, 
from  trenches  dug  between  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
guns.  Urged  on  by  Sir  Gheorge  Brown,  the. 7th,  23rd,  and 
33rd  regiments  (General  Codrington's  brigade)  rushed 
up  the  Sope  in  the  teeth  of  the  heavy  guns  placed  in  the 
earthwork:  with  unparalleled  courage  they  drove  the 
enemy  before  them,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  volleys  of 
grape  which  mowed  down  their  ranks,  made  their  way  to 
the  cannon's  mouth.  Some  actually  leaped  into  the 
battery,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  desert  it  by  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  Eussian  battalions,  which  swept  the 
slopes  behind  it.  A  column  of  the  enemy  descending 
the  hill  was  mistaken  for  the  French,  and,  for  a  moment 
our  troops  ceased  firing.  It  soon  declared  itself  by 
opening  a  volley  upon  the  remains  of  the  three  regiments, 
which  wavered  and  fell  back,  mingling  together  in  com- 
plete  confusion.  The  Eussians,  encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, sprang  over  the  earthen  parapet  upon  the  retreating 
crowd.    For  an  instant  the  issue  of  this  terrible  combat 
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seemed  doubtful.  At  this  most  critical  moment,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  urged  the  immediate  advance  of  the 
guards  and  of  the  brigade  which  had  been  formed  into 
square.  The  advice  was  fortunately  followed,  and  the 
guards  again  moved  with  steady  step  and  irresistible 
courage  up  the  steep  ascent. 

Sir  Colm  Campbell  himself  leading  his  gallant  High- 
land brigade  (the  42nd,  79th,  and  93rd  regiments),  next 
made  that  flank  movement  which  decided  this  part  of  the 
battle.  The  bagpipes  sent  forth  their  shrill  notes,  and 
the  long  line  moved  on  with  the  slow  and  measured  step 
of  an  ordinary  parade,  nor  did  they  return  the  Eussian 
fire  until  within  a  hundred  yards,  when,  after  discharging 
their  pieces  with  terrible  effect,  they  rushed  with  the 
bayonet  upon  the  redoubt.  The  l^ussians  recoiled  before 
the  charge,  and  seeing  the  Highland  brigade  on  their 
flank,  they  hastily  abandoned  the  earthwork,  leaving, 
however,  two  guns  as  trophies  in  our  hands. 

The  Eussian  reserves  on  the  right,  made  a  last  effort 
by  suddenly  moving  on  our  flank,  to  check  the  progress 
01  the  Hignlanders,  but  in  vain :  a  regiment  faced  about 
to  receive  them,  and  a  single  steady  and  well-directed 
volley  sent  them  back  in  disorder.  The  French  had 
driven  the  enemy  from  every  part  of  the  heights  to  the 
right,  and  their  batteries  opened  relentlessly  on  the  flying 
masses.  A  scene  of  terrible  confusion  ensued.  The 
Eussian  soldiers  thrtJwing  away  their  arms,  boots,  and 
knapsacks,  and  whatever  else  might  impede  them,  left 
their  ranks  and  sought  safety  in  flight ;  tne  British  horse 
artillery  followed,  pouring  into  them,  again  and  again,  as 
it  came  within  range,  its  murderous  fire.  In  vain  the 
Eussian  cavalry,  which  had  taken  little  or  no  part  in  the 
battle,  attempted  to  check  the  pursuit,  they  could  but 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  panic-stricken  crowd.  But  our 
artillery  being  unsupported  was  soon  compelled  to  return, 
and  about  four  o'clock  the  last  gun  re-echoed  in  the 
distance.  In  three  hours — during  two  of  which  only,  the 
British  had  been  engaged — the  allied  armies  had  carried, 
by  their  irresistible  courage  and  daring,  a  position  which 
might  well  have  been  deemed  impregnable. 

The  victory  was  complete,  7000  or  8000  Eussians  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  fugitives  did  not  venture  to 
halt  till  they  had  reached  the  villages  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Katscha;  here,  however,  a  night  alarm  that  the 
English  were  upon  them  caused  them  to  resume  their 
flight,  and  no  further  halt  was  made  until  a  part  reached 
Sebastopol,  and  the  remainder,  Baktchi  Serai,  w.here 
Prince  Menschikoff  endeavoured  to  rally  and  re-organize 
them. 

Among  other  trophies,  the  carriage  of  Prince  Menschi- 
koff fell  into  the  haiids  of  the  allies  after  the  battle,  and 
in  it  were  found  copies  of  dispatches  addressed  to  the 
Eussian  government,  stating  that  he  could  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Alma  against  any  force  for  three  weeks.  So 
certain  did  the  Eussians  appear  to  have  been  of  repulsing 
the  attack,  that  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  from 
Sebastopol  are  said  to  have  been  present,  at  a  safe  distance, 
to  see  the  battle. 

The  loss  of  the  English  in  the  battle  amounted  to  26 
officers,  19  Serjeants,  2  drummers,  306  rank  and  file,  kiUed ; 
73  officers,  95  Serjeants,  17  drummers,  1427  rank  and  file, 
wounded;  2  drummers  and  16  rank  and  file  missing. 
The  French  loss  was  4  officers  and  132  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  killed,  and  61  officers  and  1139  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  wounded. 


EEADIIN^G  CII. 

THE   CBIMEA  (cONTINTJEd).— BATTLE   OF   BALAELAYA. 
1854. 

About  the  20th  of  October,  a  movement  had  taken  place 
among  the  Eussian  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tchemaia.  On  the  24th  a  considerable  body  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  was  observed  to  have  bivouacked  at 
the  mouth  of  a  valley  through  which  the  high  road  from 
Simpheropol  and  Odessa  debouches  (runs  doum)  into  a 
small  plain.  Deserters  declared  that  fresh  Corps  d'armee 
under  General  Liprandi  had  arrived  from  the  principali- 
ties. The  report  was  scarcely  credited,  until  it  was  too 
fully  verified  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  October.  The 
object  of  the  Eussian  general  was  to  turn  the  position 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  celebrated  flank  march  after 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the  British  army  occupied  to  the 
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Bouth  of  Sebastopol,  and  by  placing  ub  under  two  fires  in 
front  and  rear,  expose  us  to  all  but  inevitable  destruction. 
The  ground  occupied  by  our  troops  may  be  thus  described. 

A  low  undulating  ridge  runs  across  and  divides  the 
valley  in  which  stands  the  village  of  Kadikeni,  in  front  of 
Balaklava,  into  two  parts ;  and  upon  this  ridge  were  con- 
structed four  isolated  redoubts,  which  may  be  Sstinguished 
as  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4.  No.  4  was  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  valley,  that  is,  on  the  left,  looking  towards 
Balaklava ;  the  other  three  redoubts  were  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley,  along  which  they  extended  from  east  to 
west.  These  redoubts  were  occupied  by  Turkish  troops, 
assisted  only  by  four  English  artillerymen.  The  camps  of 
the  British  cavalry,  Highlanders,  and  Turks,  were  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  the  rear. 

Soon  after  sunrise  on  the  25th  of  October,  the  enemy 
opened  their  fire  upon  the  foremost  redoubts  from  a 
battery  of  heavy  guns  which  had  been  brought,  during  the 
night,  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  Tchemaia  ridge.  It 
was  immediately  returned  by  the  Turks,  and  by  a  French 
battery  on  the  Sebastopol  heights. 

The  firing  from  the  batteries  had  continued  for  a  short 
time,  without  much  result  on  either  side,  when  a  move* 
ment  was  observed  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  A  large  body 
of  cavalry  advanced  steadily  down  the  valley,  while  a 
column  of  infantry  moved  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the 
first  redoubt,  which  was  now  the  object  of  their  attack. 
The  Turks  maintained  a  well-directed  fire  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  Eussian  cavalry,  under  cover 
of  the  batteries  on  the  Tchemaia  ridge,  turning  towards 
them,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  persist,  but  retired  in 
good  order,  although  suffering  considerable  loss.  The 
Eussian  infantry  took  possession  of  the  redoubts  aild 
deserted  guns.  Those  who  held  the  two  next  redoubts, 
seeing  their  comrades  retire,  followed  their  example  with- 
out attempting  to  maintain  themselves,  and  their  works 
were  speedily  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  guns  having 
been  spiked,  though  ineffectually,  by  the  English  artillery- 
man wno  had  been  placed  in  each.  The  fourth  redoubt 
making  a  show  of  resistance,  the  Eussian  cavalry  did  not 
persist  in  attacking  it,  and  the  enemy  soon  afterwards 
abandoned  the  third. 

The  redoubts  having  been  carried,  the  Eussian  cavalry, 
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supported  by  ii  considerable  force  of  artillery,  ascended  the 
low  ridge  upon  which  the  above  works  had  been  con- 
structed, and  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies;  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  consisting  of  about  400  men,  charged 
down  the  slope,  but  the  93rd  Highlanders,  who  occupied 
a  slightly  rising  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  redoubt  No.  4, 
resolved  to  meet  them  half  way,  and  rushing  forward  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  fired  and  checked  them.  The  cavalry 
then  tried  to  outflank  the  regiment  on  the  right,  so  as 
to  separate  it  from  its  supports ;  but  the  Highlanders 
instantly  wheeled  round,  presented  a  new  front,  fired 
again,  and  completely  discomfited  them,  forcing  them  to 
retire. 

The  British  heavy  cavalry  now  entered  the  field,  to 
confront  the  other  and  larger  portion  of  Eussian  cavalry, 
regardless  of  disparity  of  numbers.  As  soon  as  the 
Eussians  were  seen  descending  a  hill,  the  Earl  of  Lucan 
ordered  Brigadier-general  Scarlett  to  attack  them  with 
the  Scots  Greys  and  the  Enniskillen  dragoons,  supported 
in  a  second  line  by  the  6th  dragoon  guards,  and  on  the 
flank  by  the  4th.  In  a  most  determined  manner,  these 
troopers  utterly  defeated  and  routed  thrice  their  number  of 
Eussian  horsemen.  The  following  animated  description 
of  this  gallant  feat  of  arms  is  given  by  an  officer  of  the 
EnniskDlen  dragoons: — "  Oh,  such  a  charge !  never  think 
of  the  gallop  and  trot  which  you  have  often  witnessed  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  when  you  desire  to  form  a  notion  of  a 
genuine,  blood-hot,  all-mad  charge,  such  as  that  I  have 
come  out  of.  Prom  the  moment  we  dashed  at^the  enemy, 
I  knew  nothing  but  that  I  was  impelled  by  some  irre- 
sistible force  onward,  and  by  some  invisible  and  imper- 
ceptible influence,  to  crush  every  obstacle  which  stumbled 
before  my  good  sword  and  brave  old  charger.  I  never  in 
my  life  experienced  such  a  sublime  sensation  as  in  the 
moment  of  the  char^.  Some  fellows  speak  of  it  as 
being  *  demoniac.'  I  know  this,!that  it  was  such  as  made 
me  a  match  for  any  two  ordinary  men,  and  gave  me  such 
an  amount  of  glorious  indiflerence  as  to  life,  as  I  thought 
it  impossible  to  be  master  of.  Forward,  dash,  bang,  daink, 
and  there  we  were  in  the  midst  of  such  a  smoke,  cheer,  and 
clatter,  as  never  before  stunned  a  mortal  ear.  It  was 
glorious.  I  could  not  pause.  It  was  all  push,  wheel, 
^nzy,  strike,  and  down,  down,  down  they  went." 
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Up  to  this  period,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the 
redoubts,  the  English  troops  had  been  successM  in 
repelling  the  attack,  which  the  Eussians  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  disposed  to  renew ;  but  Lord  Baglan  believing 
that  he  could  perceive  symptoms  on  their  part  of  an 
intention  to  retire,  carrying  off  the  captured  guns,  sent 
an  order  to  the  Earl  of  Lucan  to  follow  them  and  try  to 
retake  the  guns.  Unfortunately  this  order  was  misunder- 
stood as  to  command  an  attack  on  the  Eussians,  who,  so  £ur 
from  retreating,  were  drawn  up  as  follows.  The  main  body 
of  Liprandi's  corps  d'arm^e  was  in  order  of  battle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley ;  considerably  in  advance  of  it,  and 
crossing  their  fire,  were  the  batteries  in  the  first  two 
redoubts  and  that  on  the  Tchemaia  ridge :  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hills  were  thickly  covered  with  riflemen,  supported 
by  columns  of  infantry. 

It  was  through  this  deadly  approach,  and  in  the  face  of 
an  overwhelming  mass  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Earl  of 
Lucan,  misunderstanding  the  order  to  advance, — for  the 
Eussians,  instead  of  removing  the  captured  guns,  as  Lord 
Eaglan  had  anticipated,  had  turned  them  upon  us, — 
directed,  through  Cfaptain  Nolan,  the  British  light  cavalry 
to  charge.  Lord  Cardigan,  its  commander,  ventured  to 
ask  a  very  natural  question,  "  What  his  brigade  was  to 
charge  ?"  The  enemy,  he  was  told,  was  before  him,  and 
the  peremptory  order  was  reiterated.  Having,  like  a 
prudent  man,  remonstrated,  he  proceeded,  like  a  brave  one, 
to  perform  his  duty.  He  led  forward  his  squadrons  in  two 
lines,  at  a  steady  pace.  Calmly  and  undismayed  they 
advanced,  whilst  those  who  looked  down  upon  the  scene 
watched  them,  motionless  and  with  bated  breath,  as 
men  who  were  hurrying  to  sure  destruction.  The  white 
smoke  now  burst  forth  before  them  and  on  either  side.  Li 
front  rode  Captain  Nolan,  the  bearer  of  the  fetal  order, 
waving  his  sword  and  urging  bis  men  to  the  charge. 
Suddenly  his  upraised  arm  remained  motionless,  and,  as 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  agony  and  despair,  for  he  was  struck 
on  the  breast  by  a  shell,  the  glittering  ranks  passed  on :  a 
trooper  held  his  horse,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Still  the 
British  cavalry  did  not  quicken  their  speed  until  they 
could  see  each  man  in  the  lines  before  them.  Then,  amidst 
the  smoke  and  roar  of  artillery,  they  rushed  onwards. 
Soon  reaching  the  gaping  mouths  of  the  guns,  they 
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scattered  and  cut  down  those  who  stood  round  them. 
The  heavy  columns  behmd  swerved  and  opened  their 
ranks  to  the  impetuous  stream.  "When  the  men  found 
themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  great  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  began  fully  to  appreciate  the  peril  of  their 
position,  they  attempted*  to  cut  their  way  back  again  to 
the  place  whence  they  started.  Here  the  destruction  of 
this  miniature  force  began  in  earnest.  Wheeling  round, 
and  fighting  their  road  through  any  gap  offered,  they 
encountered  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  —  sabres, 
bayonets,  bullets,  balls — every  horse  and  riaer  being  a 
special  mark  for  a  whole  host  of  opponents ;  and  when  a 
small  remnant  reached  the  allied  position,  the  cheer 
which  the  men  gave  at  the  thought  of  having  ridden 
over  a  Eussian  battery,  and  pierced  through  and  through 
a  phalanx  of  cavalry,  was  damped  by  the  recollection  of 
•  the  comrades  whom  they  had  left  behind  them.  Soon 
after  this,  General  Canrobert  sent  some  of  his  troops  to 
aid  the  British.  A  charge  by  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
made  against  a  gun  battery  on  the  enemy's  right,  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  off  some  of  the  force  that  attacked  the 
little  band  of  British  light  cavalry,  and  of  completing  the 
final  rout  of  the  Eussians.  As  evening  closed  in,  the 
enemy  retired  behind  the  hills,  and  the  battle  ended — 
a  battle  in  which  the  allies  had  acted  throughout  on  the 
defensive,  except  in  relation  to  the  light  cavalry  charge. 
Our  loss  was  about  40  cavalry  and  artillery  officers 
killed  or  wounded,  together  with  400  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  and  nearly  as  many  horses.  Men- 
schikoff  acknowledged  a  loss  of  300  Eussian  infantry, 
without  naming  the  numbers  in  cavalry. 


EEADINQ  cm. 

THE   CBIMEA  (CONTINTTBd)  . — BATTLE   OF  INEEBMAIT. 
1854. 

Fbom  the  heights  of  Inkerman,  Prince  Menschikoff  con- 
fidently wrote  as  follows  to  his  Imperial  Master:  "A 
"terrible  calamity  impends  over  the  invaders  of  youif 
"  dominions.    In  a  few  days  they  will  perish  by  the 
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"sword,  or  will  be  driven  into  the  sea.  Let  your 
"  Majesty  send  your  sons  here,  that  I  may  render  up  to 
"them  untouched,  the  priceless  treasure  which  your 
"  Majesty  has  entrusted  to  my  keeping."  That  this 
might  prove  no  idle  boast,  the  utmost  exertions  had 
been  made  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  army,  and  to 
occupy  and  fortify  such  positions  as  would  "make 
assurance  doubly  sure."  In  the  meantime  reinforcements 
had  arrived  at  Sebastopol,  firom  Bessarabia,  vid  Ferekop 
and  Simpheropol.  They  were  under  the  command  of 
Gheneral  Dannenberg,  and  formed  a  well-appointed  army 
of  30,000  men. 

To  impart  greater  importance  to  this  army  and  its 
mission,  the  emperor,  anticipating  the  above  suggestion  of 
Menschikoff,  had  sent  with  it  his  third  and  fourth  sons,  the 
grand-dukes  Michel  and  Nicholas — young  men  who,  it 
was  doubtless  hoped,  would,  for  the  first  time,  witness  a 
splendid  victory  gained  by  Eussian  troops.  On  the  3rd 
of  November,  at  a  council  of  war,  it  was  determined  that 
an  attack  should  be  made  upon  the  allied  forces  two  days 
after ;  the  army  was  to  advance  towards  Inkerman,  ta£e 
possession  of  the  fortified  works  crowning  the  hei^bi»,and 
surround  the  plain  or  valley  of  the  Tchemaia;  this 
accomplished,  the  eastern  defence  works  of  the  allies 
on  the  plateau,  and  near  Balaklava,  were  to  be  attacked ; 
while,  at  a  concerted  time,  a  vigorous  sortie  was  to  be 
made  from  the  south-west  of  Sebastopol  upon  the  French 
siege-works.  Menschikoff  took  upon  himself  the  com- 
mand of  the  town  and  the  management  of  the  sortie ; 
while  one  of  the  Gortchakoffs  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  army  of  operation  in  the  field — the  two 
grand-dukes  being  placed  upon  the  staff. 

Inkerman,  where  this  terrific  struggle  was  to  take 
place,  is  properly  the  name  of  a  village  adjacent  to  nume- 
rous remarkable  caves,  in  the  face  of  a  limestone  rock 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  many  hundred  feet  in  height; 
but  the  soldiers  applied  it  indiscriminately  to  the  vilbge, 
the  valley,  and  the  neights  on  either  side. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  it  had  rained  almost  incessantly, 
and  the  early  morning  gave  no  promise  of  any  cessation 
of  the  heavy  showers  which  had  fallen  for  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours.  Towards  dawn,  a  heavy  fog  settled 
down  on  the  heights  and  on  the  valley  of  the  mkennan. 
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The  pickets  and  men  on  outlying  posts  were  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  their  arms  were  wet,  despite  all  their  pre- 
cautions ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  if  there 
were  some  of  them  not  quite  so  alert  as  sentries  should  be 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
our  small  army  was  almost  worn  out  by  its  incessant 
labours,  and  that  men  on  picket  are  frequently  men  who 
have  had  but  a  short  respite  from  work  in  the  trenches  or 
from  regimental  duties.     The  fog  and  vapours  of  drifting 
rain  were  so  thick,  as  morning  broke,  that  the  soldier 
coidd  scarcely  see  two  yards  before  him.    At  four  o'clock 
the  bells  of  the  churches  in  Sebastopol  were  heard  ringing 
drearily  through'the  cold  night  air,  but  the  occurrence  had 
been  so  usual  that  it  did  not  attrapt  particular  attention. 
During  the  night,  however,  a  sharp-eared  Serjeant  on  an 
outlying  picket  of  the  light  division  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  in  the  valley  below,  as  though  they  were  approach- 
ing the  foot  of  the  hill.     He  reported  the  circumstance, 
but  it  was  supposed  that  the  sound  arose  from  ammu- 
nition carts  or  arobas  going  into   Sebastopol  by  the 
Inkerman  road.     No  one  suspected,  for  a  moment,  that 
enormous  masses  of  Eussians  were  creeping  up  the  rugged 
sides  of  the  heights  over  the  valley  of  Inkerman,  on  the 
undefended  flank  of  the  2nd  division.   As  daylight  broke, 
some  of  our  people  saw  indistinctly  through  the  mist,  a 
party  of  Eussians  who  appeared  to  be  quite  unarmed,  on 
a  hill  above  the  western  end  of  Sebastopol  harbour,  and  in 
front  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans's  division.    These  men  made 
the  officer  in  front  believe  they  were  deserters  anxious  to 
surrender  themselves,  but  as  he  advanced  to  receive  them, 
he  and  his  party  of  men  were  seized  and  made  prisoners 
by  a  strong  body  of  troops  who  had  been  lying  in  ambush 
behind  some  rocks.  By  this  ingenious  ruse  the  advantage 
of  an  alarm  was  lost,  and  the  first  Eussian  columns  of 
attack,  still  partially  concealed  by  the  mist,  were  getting 
close  on  the  English  line  before  they  were  discovered  by 
the  inner  pickets. 

At  the  time  the  alarm  was  given,  the  Eussians  had 
possession  of  the  heights,  from  whence  their  artillery  at 
once  opened  a  fearful  fire  upon  the  encampment,  and  had, 
moreover,  established  their  infantry  in  every  favourable 
position.  They  had  now  advanced  to  within  about  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  encampment,  and  the  action  com- 
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menced.  The  musketry  was  awful ;  the  enemy,  who  had 
now  guns  upon  every  commanding  point,  hurled  shells  and 
round  shot  at  our  advancing  lines.  The  enemy's  columns 
continued  to  push  forward,  trying  to  overwhelm  the  British 
regiments  with  their  superior  numbers.  And  now  com- 
menced the  deadliest  struggle  ever  witnessed. 

It  is  admitted  that  not  sufficient  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  defence  of  the  position  now  attacked.  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans  had  repeatedly  pointed  out  its  unprotected  state, 
but  his  sound  views  were  not  attended  to.  On  a  small 
spur  of  the  steep  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  Inkerman, 
was  a  little  battery  constructed  of  sand-b^gs  and  fascines; 
this  memorable  earthwork  was  merely  a  wall  or  rampart 
of  earth  about  eight  feet  high,  five  thick,  and  thirty  feet 
long :  it  had  been  pierced  for  two  18-pounder  guns,  but 
never  armed  with  them.  This  unarmed  battery  was 
occupied  by  a  picket  of  the  55th  and  40th  regiments,  who, 
after  a  most  vigorous  resistance  and  a  loss  of  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  their  number,  were  compelled  to  retreat  before 
the  advancing  masses  of  the  Eussians. 

Upon  the  first  alarm  being  given  by  the  pickets  of  the 
2nd  division,  the  guards  fell  in,  and  marched  to  the 
extreme  right  of  that  division — the  grenadiers  leading, 
and  the  fusileers  following.  "Without  waiting  to  measure 
numbers,  they  at  once  dashed  at  the  Eussians  who  had 
occupied  the  battery,  and  expelled  them.  Already  seven 
huncfred  yards  in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  the 
British  troops,  the  grenadiers  were  now  in  position,  and 
had  separated  themselves  into  three  parties,  one  of  which 
occupied  the  battery  that  had  been  recaptured,  while  the 
others  formed  into  right  and  left  flanks  nearly  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  line  the  ridge^  of  the  long  projecting 
tongue  of  land,  at  the  extremity  of  which  stood  the  sand- 
bag hsbtterj.  The  fusileers  then  advanced,  and  extended 
the  left  flank  just  formed  by  their  comrades.  The 
Eussians  poured  up  the  slope  in  dense  masses — now 
attacking  the  battery,  now  attempting  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  guards,  now  making  a  similar  attempt  on  the 
left ;  but  all  in  vain :  the  grenadiers  and  fusileers  main- 
tained an  uninterrupted  fire  of  rifles  against  the  advancing 
columns ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Coldstreams  could  reach  the 
spot,  they  joined  their  brethren  in  this  heroic  defence. 
"W  hen  the  Eussians  were  down  below  in  the  hollow,  tiie 
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guards  poured  a  destructiye  fire  upon  them ;  when  they 
ascended  the  slopes,  thej  charged  them  with  the  hajonet : 
and  thus  did  this  band  of  heroes  repel,  for  some  hours, 
a  force  eight  or  ten  times  their  own  number.  It  was 
now  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  they  were  still  unsup- 
ported; their  ammunition  began  also  to  fail,  but  thej 
took  what  they  could  find  from  the  pouches  of  the  dead 
British  and  Bussians  lying  around  tnem,  and  thuB  con- 
tinued the  strugde,  and  maintained  their  position,  meet- 
ing face  to  face  the  thousands  of  Bussians  who  poured  up 
the  slope.  At  length  other  regiments  came  up,  and 
enabled  the  exhausted  guardsmen,  now  reduced  to  a  force 
of  scarcely  more  than  one  hundired  strong,  to  obtain  a 
little  cessation. 

P  The  camp  of  the  2nd  division  was  that  which  first  met 
the  fury  or  the  Bussian  artillery,  while  the  other  regi- 
ments were  engaged  in  the  hand-to-hand  struggle.  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans,  general  of  that  division,  had,  a  week  before, 
been  so  severely  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  as  to 
have  been  carried  on  shipboard  at  Balaklava.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  this  gallant  man  hear  the  sound  of  artillery, 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  than  he  rose  from  his  sick-bed, 
hastened  across  the  plateau  to  Inkerman,  joined  his  divi- 
sion, and  assisted  Fennefather,  whom  he  had  left  as  his 
substitute,  with  his  advice,  but  without  taking  &om  him 
the  command. 

The  4th  division,  or  rather  the  remains  of  it,  for  it 
could  scarcely  muster  2000  men,  was  now  advanced  to  the 
front.  Under  the  idea  that  he  might  make  a  strong  im- 
pression by  descending  into  the  valley  and  taking  the 
enemy  in  flmk.  General  Sir  George  Cathcart  marched 
rapidly  forward.  Taking  advantage  of  this  movement, 
the  enemy  endeavoured  to  gain  possession  of  a  portion  of 
the  hill  in  the  rear  of  one  flank  of  the  British  division, 
while  a  dense  body  of  Bussians  appeared  on  an  elevation 
in  his  rear.  A  shot  was  fated  to  deprive  the  division  of 
their  brave  leader,  before  he  could  bring  his  men  back  to 
the  heights :  his  body  was  afterwards  found  with  a  bullet 
wound  in  the  head  and  three  bayonet  wounds  in  the 
body. 

No  sooner  had  the  alarm  spread  through  the  camp  than 
the  veteran  Sir  George  Brown  collected  together  the 
regiments  of  the  light  (Svision,  and  advancing  through  the 
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terrible  gloom,  confronted  the  enemy.  Part  of  ttiis  diyidion 
got  BO  far  a-bead  as  to  penetrate  tbrougb  the  EuBsiaa 
columns ;  nor  could  it  again  emerge  until  after  a  most 
murderous  conflict.  Sir  George  Brown  was  carried  off  tbe 
field  severely  wounded. 

About  half-past  nine  o'clock,  Lord  fiaglan  and  his  staff 
were  assembled  on  a  knoll,  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  battle  which  was  raging  below  them.  Here 
General  Strangways  of  the  artillery  was  mortally  wounded* 
A  shell  came  right  in  among  the  sj^aff ;  it  exploded  on 
Captain  Somerset's  horse,  ripping  him  open ;  a  portion  of 
the  shell  tore  off  the  leather  weralls  of  Captain  Somerset's 
trowsers ;  it  then  struck  down  Captain  Gordon's  horse 
and  killed  him  at  once,  and  then  blew  away  Greneral 
Strangways'  leg,  so  that  it  hung  by  a  shred  of  flesh  and  a 
bit  of  cloth  fipom  the  skin.  The  poor  old  general  never 
moved  a  muscle  of  his  face :  he  merely  said  in  a  gentle 
voice,  "  Will  any  one  be  kind  enough  to  lift  me  off  my 
horse  P'*  He  was  taken  down  and  md  upon  the  ground, 
while  his  life  blood  ebbed  fast ;  he  was  afterwards  carried 
to  the  rear,  where  he  died  in  about  two  hours. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  body  of  French  troops  (infantry) 
appeared  on  the  right  of  the  British — a  joyful  sight  to  our 
struggling  regiments.  The  Zouaves  came  on  at  the  pag 
de  charae.  The  French  artillery  had  already  begun  to  play 
with  deadly  effect  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Eussians. 
Three  battalions  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Orleans  rushed  by, 
accompanied  by  a  battalion  of  Chasseurs  Indigenes 
{African  troops).  Their  trumpets  sounded  above  the  din 
of  battle,  ana  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided  when  they 
attacked  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  Assailed  in  front 
by  our  men,  broken  in  several  places  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  British  charge  renewed  again  and  again,  attacked 
by  the  French  infimtry  on  their  right,  and  by  artillery  all 
along  the  line,  the  Russians  began  to  retire,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  they  were  driven  pell-mell  down  the  hill  towards 
the  valley,  where  pursuit  would  have  been  madness,  as 
they  were  stiU  covered  by  their  artillery. 

The  Eussians  behaved  with  barbarous  cruelty  to  our' 
wounded, — every  fallen  man  was  bayonetted.  It  is  said 
that  Lieutenant -colonel  Seymour  was  only  wounded 
slightly,  but  unable  to  leave  the  spot  with  his  men  as  they 
retired  for  a  while  overwhelmed.    When  our  troops  re- 
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covered  the  ground,  they  found  him  stabbed  all  over  and 
stripped. 

The  total  number  of  the  English  engaged  did  not  exceed 
8000,  yet  they  succeeded  for  four  hours  in  keeping  at  bay ' 
more  than  40,000  Eussians.  The  English  loss  amounted 
to  43  officers,  82  Serjeants,  4  drummers,  380  rank  and  file 
—total,  469  killed ;  102  officers,  121  serieants,  17  drum- 
mers, 1694  rank  and  file— wounded ;  1  officer,  6  Serjeants, 
191  rank  and  file— total,  198  missing.  Total  killed,  wounds 
ed,  and  missing,  2591. 

The  Eussian  loss  is  stated  officially  at  42  officers  and 
2,969  men  killed ;  296  officers  and  5,791  men  wounded. 


EEADING  CIV. 

THB    CBIHEA   (CONCLUDED). —  TAKIKG   OP   THE   MALAK- 
.     HOFF. — SEPULSE   OF  THE   BBITISH. — BVAOITATION  OF 
SEBASTOFOL. 

1854-5. 

The  French  lines  of  approach  had  now  been  advanced 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Malakhoff,  and  the  loss  of  life 
in  the  trenches  was  daily  increasing  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  had  become  necessary  either  to  take  that  formid- 
able work,  or  to  retire  to  a  greater  distance. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  the  assault  should 
take  place  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  consequently  made  by  the  allied  comr 
maaders  for  this  crisis  of  the  siege.  General  Fellissier 
collected  25,000  men  in  and  near  the  Mamelon  works, 
to  form  the  attacking  columns  for  the  MaiakhofT  and 
lattle^Eedan,  and  as  reserves  in  support  of  those  columns* 
With  the  French  were  associated  the  Sardinians,  to  the 
number  of  about  5000 :  General  Simpson  on  his  side 
similarly  broiu;ht  forward  his  available  forces.  It  being 
known  that  the  Eussians  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring 
under  shelter  and  taking  their  repast  at  noon,  that  hour 
was  fixed  for]  the  commencement  of  the  assault  in  order 
that  the  enemy  might  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the 
event  fully  justified  the  expectation. 
..  The  French,  then,  were  to  storm  the  Mabkhoffi  which 
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was  undoubtedly  the  key  of  the  whole  position, and  when. 
they  had  become  masters  of  that  formidable  work,  the 
English  were  to  rush  upon  the  Bedan  and  take  it  by 
assault.  To  do  this  before  the  Malakhoff  was  in  the 
hands  of  our  allies  would  have  been  an  act  of  insaniiy,  for 
the  guns  of  the  Malakhoff  completely  commanded  the 
BeduL,  and  insured  certain  destruction  to  all  who  should 
attempt  to  attack  the  latter  work,  before  those  guns  were 
silenced  or  in  the  possession  of  friends. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  two  mines, 
each  containing  200  lbs.  of  powder,  were  sprunfi^  near  the 
Central  Bastion.  The  explosion  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  that  work,  and  appeared  to  cause  considerable  confosion 
and  disorder.  At  the  same  hour  the  French  also  fired,  in 
advance  of  their  approaches  on  the  Malakhoff,  three 
chambers,  each  having  1000  lbs.  of  powder :  the  result  was 
terrific.  Precisely  at  noon,  our  allies  rushed  forward  on 
the  Malakhoff  from  their  adyaxicedi  places  d'arme*.  They  ♦ 
crossed  the  ditches  with  surprising  agility,  and,  climbing 
on  the  parapet,  attacked  the  enemy  to  the  cry  of  "  Vive 
VEmpereur,  The  contest  which  hadcommencea  with  mus- 
ket shots  wascontiniied  with  the  bayonet,  with  the  butt-ends 
of  guns,  and  with  stones.  The  Bussian  artillerymen  made 
use  of  their  rammers  as  weapons,  but  they  were  everywhere 
killed,  taken  prisoners  or  driven  off,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  French  flag  was  floating  on  the  conquered 
redoubt.  The  Bedan  of  the  Careening  Port  had  also  been 
carried  after  a  very  severe  struggle,  and  the  centre  column 
had  arrived  as  far  as  the  second  embrasure.  The  French 
Gheneral-in-chief  then  made  the  signal  agreed  upon  for  the 
attack  of  the  Gbreat  Bedan,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  for 
that  of  the  town.  But  although  the  French  had  thus 
captured  the  Malakhoff,  obstinate  and  sanguinary  struggles 
stul  continued,  for  the  Bussians,  well  knowing  its  talue, 
made  Airious  attempts  to  retake  it ;  but  General  Bosquet 
judiciously  sent  powerful  reserves  of  Zouaves,  Yolti- 
geurs,  and  regiments  of  the  line  (in  support,  and  thus 
secured  the  conquest.  Anything  more  wudly  disordered 
than  the  interior  of  the  Malakhoff  during  these  dre«dM 
encounters  can  hardly  be  imaffined ;  the  space  within  had 
be^i  excavated  in  an  extraominary  way  by  the  Bussians 
to  form  traverses,  breastworks,  bomb-proof  chambers,  and 
subterranean  cells  in  which  tiie  solmers  might  deep  at 
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night ;  the  earth  had  become  torn  up  by  "the  violent 
bombardment ;  and  every  foot  of  the  space  became  a 
ragged,  £nghtful  scene  of  bloody  straggles,  thousands  of 
dead  and  wounded  men  being  heaped  up  within  this  one 
fort  alone.  To  the  eye  of  an  unwarlilke  spectator,  the 
sight  would  have  been  most  harrowing,  but  troops  asso- 
ciated the  idea  of  glory  with  these  horrors,  and  regarded 
them  with  complacency. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  attack  made  by  the 
English  on  the  Sedan,  and  which  was  so  lamentably  un- 
successful, it  will  be  but  justice  to  remark  that,  owing  to 
the  rocky  and  difficult  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which 
our  engineers  had  to  make  their  approaches,  the  English 
lines  were  full  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  salient 
angle  of  the  Sedan,  at  the  time  when  the  assault  took 
place.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  traverse  that 
space  exposed  to  the  murderous  fire  of  th^  Sussian 
'  batteries  and  riflemen.  Scarcely  had  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  upon 
the  Malakhoff,  when  the  signal  flag,  so  anxiously  looked 
for  from  the  English  trenches,  was  hoisted,  and  the 
storming  party  of  800  men  of  the  62nd,  41st,  90th,  and 
97th  regiments,  with  a  detachment  of  the  drd  Bufls 
carrying  ladders,  and  another  of  rifles,  to  keep  down  the 
fire  from  the  ramparts,  issued  from  the  trenches.  Eirst 
went  the  rifles,  and  closely  following  them  the  ladder 
party,  who  had  been  posted  in  the  most  advanced  trench, 
an  unfinished  atie,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  Sedan.  No  sooner  did  the  British  emerge 
from  their  trenches,  than  the  guns  of  the  Sedan  opened 
a  fierce  fire  on  them,  sweeping  them  down  as  they 
hastened  over  the  intervening  ground.  Colonel  Vinett 
of  the  19th  was  one  of  the  fost  officers  to  fall ;  he  had 
"won  the  toss"  for  the  post  of  honour  with  Colonel 
Windham,  a  few  minutes  before,  and  ended  by  a  soldier's 
death.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  crossing  the 
ditch ;  it  was  a  scramble  down  and  a  scramble  up,  many 
falling  all  the  time  under  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

Wud  ajid  sanguinary  was  the  scene  within  the  assailed 
fort.  The  light  and  2nd  divisions  had  forced  an  entrance 
at  diflerent  points,  and  Colonel  Windham  was  among  the 
first  officers  to  enter ;  and  when  fairlv  within  the  narapet, 
he  and  his  brother  officers  did  all  tnat  men  could  do  to 
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lead  on  the  handM  of  troops  to  dislodge  the  Bussiatm, 
but  the  latter  not  only  maintained  their  poeition 
behind  the  inner  line  of  defence  in  the  Eedan,  bat 
rapidly  brought  up  reinforcements,  and  soon  completely 
overpowered,  the  few  British,  who  saw  they  must 
either  retire  or  remain  to  be  shot  down :  Windham  sent 
message  a&er  message  to  Codrington ;  begging  him  to 
send  reinforcements ;  but  the  messengers  were  picked  off, 
one  by  one,  by  the  riflemen,  as  they  endeavoured  to 
traverse  the  space  between  the  Eedan  and  the  trenches. 
Seeing  theEussians  increase  their  strength  every  moment, 
the  gallant  Windham  made  one  last  desperate  effort  to 
obtam  reinforcements.  He  resolved  to  go  himself.  After 
saying  to  Captain  Crealock,  "  Let  it  be  known,  in  case 
I  am  killed,  why  I  went  away ;"  he  scrambled  out  over 
parapet,  ditch,  and  abatis,  reached  the  trenches,  and 
urgently  demanded  aid:  but  while  stiU  in  conference 
with  Codrington  on  this  subject,  Windham  saw  his  men 
wildly  leaping  and  rushing  out  of  the  gaps  in  the  Eedao, 
escaping  to  their  trenches  as  best  they  could,  and  piu^ued 
by  large  bodies  of  Bussians  pouring  out  a  murderous  fire 
on  them.  The  departure  of  the  colonel,  the  killing  and 
wounding  of  so  many  officers,  and  the  augmentation  in 
the  number  of  the  Bussians,  appear  to  have  punlysed  the 
men,  who,  seeing  no  supports  from  their  own  army,  lost 
heart  and  retreated.  The  plaee  tParmes,  the  parapet,  the 
ditch,  and  the  abatisj  became  a  harrowing  scene  of  death 
and  wounds,  the  English  troops  falling  at  every  step 
under  the  fire  of  the  Bussians,  and  lying  in  heaps  at  par- 
ticular spots. 

On  the  night  before  the  assault,  two  considerable  fires 
-r-one  near  Fort  Nicholas,  the  result  of  shells  from  onr 
thirteen-inch  mortars,  the  other  in  the  town — had  burnt 
briskly,  and  the  conflagration  continued  next  day.  These 
^the  garrison  tried  to  stop.  In  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
the  figures  of  many  men  might  be  seen  darkly  hovering 
on  the  roofs  of  a  large  building,  where  they  were  trying 
to  extinguish  the  flames  that  Ut  up  the  whole  interior, 
and  burst  from  every  window.  But  now  their  efforts 
were  all  for  destruction.  After  every  explosion,  the  fires 
augmented,  tiU,  towards  morning,  the  whole  city  and  its 
suburbs  were  in  fiames,  sending  one  vast  column  of  smoke 
upward,  which  leaned  heavily  towards  the  head  of  the 
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harbour,  over  which  it  hung  in  a  vast  canopy.  Soon 
afber  daybreak,  one  terrific  explosion,  surpassing  all  the 
TCst,  pealed  through  the  camp,  and  a  cloud  which  seemed 
like  the  upheaving  of  the  whole  promontory,  rose  in  earthy 
volumes,  and  hung  as  a  blot  upon  the  landscape,  pierced 
murkily,  here  and  there,  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
'Fort  Paul,  veiled  in  smoke,  but  visible,  remained  stand- 
ing on  its  jutting  mole  till  afternoon,  when  a  fire,  in  a 
building  near  it,  communicated  with  its  magazine,  and  it 
was  hurled  into  the  air.  Now  came  a  resistless  outburst 
which  blew  up  the  Flagstaff  batten^ ;  now  another  that 
reduced  to  a  shapeless  heap  the  Garden  battery ;  now 
others  that  dispersed  many  of  the  smaller  batteries  and 
redoubts ;  while  numerous  unspent  shells,  left  purposely 
or  perhaps  unavoidably  near  these  spots,  ignited,  flew  up 
wildly,  burst  in  the  air,  and  scattered  the  fragments 
around.  The  town  thus  in  flames  lighted  up  all  the 
harbour,  where  the  Eussian  vessels  were  disappearing, 
one  after  the  other,  beneath  the  waves.  Meanwhile,  as 
davlight  approached,  the  bridge  of  boats  was  incessantly 
laden  with  living  freight.  Masses  of  infantry  crossed 
over  the  great  harbour,  from  the  south  side  to  the  north, 
braving  the  deep  waters  beneath  them,  and  the  fires  and 
explosions  around,  and  lighted  in  their  perilous  passage 
by  nothing  but  the  glare  of  the  burning  city  they  were 
leaving.  All  the  regular  inhabitants  stul  in  the  city,  all 
the  soldiers  and  engineers,  all  the  seamen  engaged  on 
shore,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  killed,  and  the  maimed  ones 
of  the  wounded,  passed  in  a  continuous  stream  over  this 
frail  bridge,  whicn,  from  whatever  cause,  remained  intact 
by  the  besiegers  all  night.  At  seven  in  the  morning, 
when  the  last  battalion  of  infantry  had  passed  over,  the 
Russians  broke  the  bridge,  and  thus  placed  the  harbour 
definitively  between  them  and  their  assailants. 

So  ended  the  great  siege  of  Sebastopol,  which  had  been 
in  progress  nearly  one  year;  which  had  involved  the 
construction  of  seventy  miles  of  trenches,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  60,000  fascines,  80,000  gabions,  and  1,000,000 
sand-bags ;  and  during  which  more  than  1,500,000  shells 
and  shot  had  been  fired  at  or  into  the  town. 

The  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  which 
met  at  Paris  on  the  25th  of  February,  1856,  fills  a 
blue  book  of  considerable  magnitude.  This  book  contains 
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twenty-four  protocols,  each  protocol  being  the  record 
of  one  day's  proceedings:  hence  there  were  twenty-^ 
four  sittings  on  twenty-three  days,  between  the  25th  of 
February  and  the  16th  of  April. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  at  Paris  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  seven  powers,  viz.,  England,  France, 
Austria,  Bussia,  Prussia,  Turkey,  ^d  Sardinia,  on  the 
dOth  of  March,  and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  in 
the  above  city  on  the  27th  of  April. 


BEADING  CV. 

INDIA. — THE   BBVOLT   OF   THE   SEPOYS,  HEEBUT,   AlO) 
CAWHPOBE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1867,  rumours  were  pre- 
valent as  to  the  £saffected  condition  of  the  Bengal  army. 
Here  and  there  symptoms  of  mutiny  had  manifested 
themselves,  but  these  had  been  promptly  suppressed,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  flame  of  rebellion  had  been  completdy 
extinguished.  The  hope  was,  however,  futile,  as  cnrcum- 
stances  subsequently  proved.  A  report  was  industriously 
circulated  among  the  native  troops  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  EngHsh  Government  to  Christianize  India, — 
that  Hindooism  was  to  be  overturned,  and  the  Christian 
religion  established  in  its  place.  How  far  the  report  was 
believed  is  not  satisfactoruy  known;  it  was,  at  all  events, 
made  use  of  as  a  pretext  for  revolt.  The  cartridges  served 
out  for  the  men  were  also  pronounced  unfit  for  use. 
They  were  said  to  contain  ingredients  which  would  for 
ever  destroy  the  caste  of  those  Hindoos  who  employed 
them :  beef  and  pork  fat  were  declared  to  be  mixed  with 
them,  the  first  of  which  was  unclean  to  the  Hindoos,  and 
the  last  to  the  Mahommedans.  This  was  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  outbreak,  which  destroyed  one  of  the  finest 
armies  in  the  world,  and  for  months  endangered  the  stability 
of  our  empire  in  India. 

It  has  been  supposed,  but,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  perhaps  erroneously,  that  the  mode  by  which 
the  mutinous  spirit  was  communicated  from  one  native 
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corps  to  another  was  by  means  of  chupatties ;  the  chupatty 
bein^  a  small  cake  of  unleavened  bread,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  made  of  Indian  com  meal,  and  forming  part 
of  the  Sepoys'  regular  diet.  Ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
year  1856,  ever  since,  indeed,  the  final  arrangements  for 
the  annexation  of  Oude,  these  chupatties  were  known  to 
have  been  passing^from  hand  to  hand.  A  messenger 
would  come  to  a  village,  seek  out  the  head  man  or  village 
elder,  give  him  six  chupatties,  and  say — "  These  six  cakes 
are  sent  to  you ;  you  will  mi^e  six  others  and  send  them 
on  to  the  next  village."  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  appears 
very  extraordinary  that  if  the  chupatty  movement  had 
indeed  been  a  treasonable  one,  the  cakes  should  have 
been  not  only  transmitted  to  the  heads  of  villages  who 
had  not  been  concerned  in  the  mutiny,  but  that  many 
Sepoys  who  broke  out  in  revolt  had  received  no  cakes  at 
all ;  two  facts  which  are  undisputed.  But  a  still  stronger 
doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  supposition  by  the  following 
official  letter : — 

"No.  68  of  1867. 

"Prom  Major  W.   C.  Erskine,   Commissioner  Saugor 

division,  to  C.  B.  Thomhill,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary 

to  Government,  N.  W.  P.,  Agra. 

''Bated  Jubhtdpoor,  March  5,  1857. 

"  SiE, — Observing  in  the  Mqfwsilite  newspaper  of  the 
27th  ult.,  a  notice  of  certain  small  baked  cakes  of  atta 
(coarse  flour)  having  been  distributed  through  the  chow- 
kedars  {watchmen)  of  certain  districts  in  the  north-west 
provinces,  for  some  unknown  purpose,  I  have  the  honour 
to  report  that  the  same  signal  nas  passed  in  the  same  way 
through  the  districts  of  Saugor,  Dumah,  Jubbulpoor,  and 
Nursingpoor  in  my  division. 

''  2.  I  first  heard  of  it  in  Nursin^oor,  and  on  making 
denii-official  inquiries,  found  that  it  had  extended  to  other 
districts,  and  although  the  deputy  commissioners  have  used 
their  best  endeavours  to  find  out  the  purport,  nothing  has 
yet  been  discovered  beyond  the  fact  of  the  spread  of  the 
cakes,  and  the  general  belief  that  such  distribution  passed 
on  from  village  to  village  will  prevent  hail  falling,  and  keep 
away  sickness. 

"  8. 1  also  understand  that  this  practice  is  adopted  by 
*  dyers '  when  their  dye  will  not  clear  properly,  and  the 
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impresBion  is,  that  these  cakes   originally  came  from 
Sfsmdiah's  or  the  Bhopal  States. 

"4.  Certain  it  is  that  no  attempts  were  nuide  at  con- 
cealment, several  of  the  kotewars  or  chowkeydars  having 
brought  the  cakes  to  the  deputy  commissioner. 

"  5.  Inquiries  are  still  being  made,  and  should  any 
further  information  on  the  subject  be  received,  I  will 
inform  the  Government. 

^*  6.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  harm  intended,  and 
I  enclose  one  oi  the  cakes  in  question. 

"  I  have,  etc., 
(Signed)        "  W.  C.  Ebskim,  Commissioner." 

It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  lotus  was  used  as  a 
symbol  upon  this  occasion,  for  while  the  chupatty  appears 
to  have  been  distributed  mostly  among  the  villagers,  the 
lotus  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  military.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  common  occurrence  for  a  man  to  come  to  a 
cantonment  with  a  lotus  flower,  and  give  it  to  a  chief 
native  oflicer  of  a  regiment :  the  flower  was  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand  in  the  regiment ;  each  man  took  it, 
looked  at  it,  and  passed  it  on,  saying  nothing ;  vi^hen  the 
lotus  came  to  the  fast  man  in  the  regiment,  he  disappeared 
for  a  time,  and  took  it  to  the  next  military  station.  This 
strange  process  occurred  throughout  nearly  all  the  military 
stations  where  regiments  of  the  Bengal  native  army  were 
cantoned. 

Meerut,  as  a  district,  forms  part  of  the  Doab  or  Delta 
enclosed  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna.  It  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  1836,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  territories  of  North-west  Bengal.  Th^ 
town  itself  stands  on  the  small  river  Katee-Nuddee,  and 
is  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  distant  from  Calcutta. 

At  the  commencement  of  May,  the  native  force  at 
Meerut  consisted  of  the  3rd  light  cavalry,  and  11th  and 
20th  regiments  of  infantry;  while  the  European  troops 
were  the  60th  (rifle)  regiment,  1000  strong;  the  6th 
dragoon  guards  or  carabineers,  600  strong  (but  not  fully 
inounted)  ;  a  troop  of  horse  artillery ;  and  500  artillery 
recruits — altogether  about  2,200  men,  fully  officered. 

Among  the  men  of  the  cavahy  corps  the  question  of  the 
greased  cartridges,  which  had  previously  been  mooted  at 
£iarrackpore  and  other  stations,  was  freely  agitated.   The 
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result  of  the  moyement  was,  that  eighty-five  men  of  the 
regiment  refusing  to  handle  the  cartridges  found  then)- 
selves,  in  the  eanj  days  of  the  month,^  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  On  the  9th  their  sentences  were  read 
out,  onparade,  and  the  offenders  were  marched  off  to 
gaol.  Up  to  this  time  disaffection  had  shown  itself  only 
through  incendiary  fires  in  the  lines,  hardly  a  night  passing 
without  one  or  more  conflagrations.  But  on  the  10th  it 
appeared  at  once  in  all  its  suspected  strength.  Towards 
the  evening  of  that  day,  while  many  of  the  Europeans 
were  at  church  (for  it  was  Sunday)  the  men  of  the  two 
native  infantry  regiments,  the  11th  and  20th,  as  if  by  pre- 
vious concert,  assembled  together  in  armed  and  tumultuous 
bodies  upon  the  parade  ground.  What  followed  is  vividly 
described  in  a  letter  fi^m  an  officer,  and  dated  Meerut, 
May  12th:— 

"  On  Sunday,  the  10th,  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  I  was  in  my  bungalow  (Indian  home),  in  rear 
of  the  lines  of  the  11th  native  infimtry,  where  I  have 
resided  since  my  arrival  at  the  station,  when,  as  I  was 
dressing  preparatoir  to  ^oing  out  for  a  ride  with  Colonel 
Finnis,  of  the  11th  native  infantry,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  my  servants  and  those  in  the  neighbouring 
compounds  {space  or  garden  sttrroundtng  a  bungalow) 
going  down  towards  the  front  of  our  enclosures,  and 
looking  steadily  into  the  lines  of  the  11th,  whence  a 
buzzing  murmuring  noise  proceeded,  such  as  I  have  often 
heard  in  cases  of  me,  or  some  such  alarm.  Of  this  I  took 
little  notice,  but  went  down  to  my  gate,  still  dressing,  and 
the  noise  still  increasing.  I  returned  to  the  bungalow,  put 
on  my  uniform,  and  again  went  out.  I  had  scarcely  got 
to  the  gate,  when  I  heard  the  popping  sound  of  firearms, 
which  I  knew  at  once  were  loadea  with  ball  cartridge,  and 
a  European  non-commissioned  officer  came  running  with 
others  towards  me  from  the  11th  lines,  saying,  *  For  God's 
sake,  Sir,  leave !  come  to  your  bun^low,  change  that  dress 
and  fly !'  I  walked  into  my  bungalow,  and  was  doffing  my 
uniform ;  the  bullets  by  this  time  flying  out  of  the  11th  lines 
into  my  compound,  when  the  havildar-major  {aerjeanU 
mqfor)  of  the  11th  rushed  into  the  room,  ternfied  and 
breathless,  and  exclaimed,  *  Fly,  sahib  (master,  sir) — fly 
at  once !  the  regiments  are  in  open  mutiny,  and  firing  on 
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their  officers,  and  Colonel  Finnia  has  just  been  shot  in  mj 
arms.'  It  was  evidentlj  becoming  serious.  I  came  out, 
and  ordered  my  horse  to  be  saddled  and  brought  up,  my 
servants  still  llegging  of  me  to  fly  for  my  life.  I  mounted. 
The  line  of  the  6th  dragoon  guards  (carabineers)  lie  to 
the  north  of  my  bungalow,  separated  by  a  rugged  and 
barren  plain,  cut  up  by  nullahs  (jstreamlets)  and  ravines, 
upon  which,  riding  out  of  the  back  part  of  my  compound, 
I  descended.  A  Briton  does  not  like  actually  '  running 
away'  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  was  riding  slowly 
through  the  uneven  ground,  when  the  havildar-major 
before  mentioned  exclaimed,  '  You,  sahib,  are  mounted, 
and  can  make  haste ;  ride  to  the  European  cavalry  lines, 
and  give  the  alarm.'  Good ;  I  galloped  off,  crossed  the 
difficult  ground  all  right,  got  into  the  cavalry  lines,  and 
made  for  the  colonel's  house,  which  he  had  just  left,  and 
found  him  in  the  barrack  lines  on  horseback,  ordering  the 
dragoons  to  saddle,  arm,  and  mount  without  a  moment's 
delay.  Here  I  shall  leave  the  dragoons  and  myself,  and 
return  to  the  native  infantry  parade  ground,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  mutiny  and  massacres. 

''  About  five  o'clock,  the  20th  native  infantry  and  the 
3rd  Light  cavalry  rushed  &om  their  lines,  armed  and 
furious ;  the  former  regiment  firing  off  their  muskets, 
approaching  the  11th  native  infimtiy,  and  calling  upon 
them  to  arm,  come  out,  and  join  them.  I  believe  the  11th 
hesitated  at  first — cause  unknown ;  but  presently  they, 
too,  armed  and  rushed  out,  and  the  mutmous  fiiel  took 
flame.  About  this  time  Colonel  l!innis  and  several  other 
officers  of  the  11th  native  infantry  came  upon  the  parade, 
and  commenced  haranguing  the  Sepoys,  and  attempted 
to  pacify  them,  and  bring  them  to  order,  when  the  colonel's 
horse  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  fired  by  the  20th.  On  this 
he  saw  that  the  matter  was  more  serious  than  he  had 
wished  to  believe ;  and  one  of  his  officers  asking  him  if  he 
should  ride  off  to  the  brigade-major,  ask  for  aid,  and  give 
the  alarm,  he  consented.  This  is  the  last  time  he  was  seen 
alive  by  European  eves ;  for  immediately  afterwards  he 
was  shot  in  the  back  by  a  Sepov  of  the  20th,  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  was  actually  ndaled  with  balls.  About 
this  time  the  other  officers  of  the  11th,  seeing  that  their 
presence  among  the  mutineers  was  perfectly  useless,  and 
the  bullets  flying  about  them  in  all  directions,  retreated 
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from  the  lines,  and  saught  safety  mostly  in  the  direction 
of  the  carabineer  lines ;  to  which  I  must  now  retransfer 
the  narrative.  It  took  us  a  long  time,  in  my  opinion,  to 
get  ready,  and  it  was  dark  before  the  dragoons  were  pre- 
pared to  start  in  a  body ;  while  by  this  time  flames  began 
to  ascend  in  all  directions  from  the  lines,  and  the  officers* 
bungalows  of  the  8rd  cayalry,  and  the  11th  and  20th 
native  infantry,  from  public  buildings,  messhouses, 
private  residences,  and,  m  fact,  every  edifice  or  thing 
that  came  within  reach  of  the  torch  and  the  fury  of  the 
mutineers  and  of  the  bazaar  canaille,  who,  in  considerable 
numbers,  I  believe,  joined  in  their  terrific  orgies.  On  all 
sides  shot  up  into  the  heavens  great  pinnacles  of  waving 
fire,  of  all  hues  and  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fuel  that  fed  them,  huge  volumes  of  smoke  rolling  sullenly 
off  in  the  sultry  night  air,  and  the  crackling  and  roar  of 
the  eonflagration  mingling  {with  the  shouts  and  riot  of 
the  mutineers.  The  entire-scene,  of  which  these  were  but 
the  most  prominent  external  features,  and  which  words 
cannot  describe,  I  leave  to  your  readers  to  imagine,  if 
tiiey  are  fond  of  the  horrible  and  the  tragic.  When  the 
carabineers  were  mounted  we  rode  off  at  a  brisk  trot, 
through  clouds  of  suffocating  dust  and  darkness,  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  along  a  narrow  road ;  not  advanc* 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  confla^ation,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, leaving  it  behind  on  our  right  rear.  In  this  war 
we  proceeded  for  some  two  or  three  miles,  to  my  no  smaU 
surprise ;  when  suddenly  the  '  halt'  was  sounded,  and  we 
faced  about,  retracing  our  steps,  and  verging  off  to  our  left 
approached  the  con&gration,  and  debouched  on  the  left 
rear  of  the  native  infantry  lines,  which,  of  course,  were 
all  in  a  blaze.  Skirting  along  behind  these  lines,  we 
turned  them  at  the  western  end,  and,  wheeling  to  the  left, 
came  upon  the  11th  parade  ground,  where,  at  a  little 
distance,  we  found  the  horse  artillery  and  Her  Majesty's 
60th  rifles.  It  appears  that  the  three  regiments  of 
mutineers  had  by  this  time  commenced  dropping  off  to  the 
westward  and  towards  the  Delhi  road,  for  here  some  firing 
took  place  between  them  and  the  rifles ;  and  presently 
the  horse  artillery,  coming  to  the  front  and  unumbering 
(removing  the  earriaae  attached  to  thefieldpiece),  opened 
upon  a  copse  or  wood,  in  which  they  had  apparently  found 
cover,  witn  heavy  discharges  of  grape  and  canister,  which 
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tore  and  rattled  among  the  trees,  and  aU  was  silent  again. 
The  horse  artillery  now  limbered  up  again  (attached  the 
earriage  again  to  thejieldpiece)^  and  wheeled  roond,  and 
here  Ijoined  them,  having  lost  the  dragoons  in  the  dark- 
ness. Dj  this  time,  however,  the  moon  arose.  We  'blessed 
her  useful  light,'  and  the  horse  arfcillerj  column,  with 
rifles  at  its  head,  moving  across  the  parade  ground,  we 
entered  the  long  street  ttuning  from  the  southward  behind 
the  light  cavaliT  lines.  There  it  was  that  the  extent  and 
particulars  of  the  conflagration  first  became  visible,  and 
passing  the  burning  bungEilow  of  the  adjutant  of  the  11th 
native  infantrv,  we  proceeded  along  the  straight  road  or 
street,  flanked  on  TOth  sides  with  flaming  and  crushing 
houses  in  all  stages  of  combustion  and  ruin,  the  rifles  occa- 
sionallj  firing  volleys  as  we  proceeded.  It  was  by  this 
time  past  ten  o'clock ;  and  having  made  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  lines,  we  passed  up  to  the  eastward  of  them,  and, 
joined  by  the  dragoons  and  rifles,  bivouacked  for  the  night. 
"  I  must  now  come  to  the  particulars  of  the  brutal  out- 
rages and  assassinations  that  marked  this  infernal  outbreak, 
premising,  however,  that  a  sense  of  delicacyand  a  regard  for 
the  harassed  feelings  of  surviving  friends  and  relatives  pre- 
vent me  from  entering  into  details,  the  relation  of  which 
could  only  gratify  a  mind  fond  of  horrors  and  atrocities. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  the  emeute  {mutiny),  the  3rd 
light  cavalry  saddling  and  mounting  their  horses,  galloped 
off  to  the  gaol,  and  of  course,  overpowering  all  resistance, 
liberated  their  85  comrades ;  and  all  the  other  prisoners, 
to  the  number  of  about  1,300,  apparently.  !Uetuming 
from  this  they  joined  the  mutineers  of  the  20th  native 
infantry,  and  the  work  of  indiscrimioate  European 
paASsacre  began,  without  regard  to  rank,  age,  sex,  or  em- 
plojrment,  furious  and  merciless.  Veterinary-surgeons 
Fhihpps  and  Dawson,  of  the  3rd  light  cavalry,  and  the 
wife  of  the  latter,  were  massacred,  and  also  Lieutenant 
M'Nab,  of  the  same  regiment,  several  others  of  the  corps 
having  miraculous  escapes,  but  the  surgeon,  Christie, 
being  wounded,  I  fear  mortally.  Of  the  oflSlcers  of  the^ 
20th  native  infantrv.  Captain  Tavlor  commanding.  Captain 
Macdonald,  with  the  wife  of  the  latter,  were  savagely  slain, 
with,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cavalry  oflicers,  numerous 
narrow  escapes.  Of  the  11th  native  infantry,  poor 
'Emma  was  the  only  officer  slain ;  but  ]yjs.  Chambers,  the 
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wife  of  the  adjutant,  was  pitilessly  slaughtered  in  her  own 
bungalow,  wmch,  as  I  have  told  you  above,  we  saw  burn- 
ing :  and  remember,  as  I  have  also  said  above,  I  refrain 
from  describing  details,  merely  giving  the  casualties. 
Among  those  not  in  the  military  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  perished  in  this  indiscriminate  massacre,  were 
Mr.Tregear,  of  the  education  department,  Mrs.  Courteney, 
the  mistress  of  the  hotel,  and  many  women  and  girls  whose 
names  I  do  not  know. 

''After  all  this  work  was  done,  and  the  mutineers 
had  retreated,  the  remainder  of  the  night  passed  away  in 
gloom  and  doubt,  and  the  conflagration  naving  nothing 
more  to  feed  upon,  was  extinguished,  as  it  were,  by  the 
rising  beams  and  more  powerful  light  of  the  sun.  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  rode  down  from  the  carabineers' 
lines  towards  my  hospital  and  the  native  infantry  lined, 
dubious  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  came  to  the  charred 
and  blackened  huts  and  bungalows,  all  naked  and  deserted. 
On  my  way  down,  a  dhoolee  (a  covered  sedan  or  litter^ 
approached,  and  was  passing  me,  when  I  stopped  the 
bearers  and  asked  what  they  carried  ?  They  answered, 
*  The  Colonel,  sahib,'  It  was  poor  Rnnis's  body,  which 
had  just  been  found  where  he  fell,  and  was  being  carried 
towards  the  churchyard.  All  sick,  to  the  number  of 
about  forty,  had  fled  from  the  hospital,  which  was  deserted 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  small-pox  cases,  too  bad 
to  move,  and  who  appeared  much  surprised  at  my  attend- 
ing to  them,  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  occurred.  All  day 
yesterday  the  station  was  under  arms,  and  surrounded 
and  traversed  everywhere  by  patrols  mounted  and  on  foot, 
and  the  same  precautions  were  of  course  observed  last 
night ;  not  unnecessarily  either,  for  the  carabines  of  the 
dingoons  were  heard  constantly  through  the  night,  firing 
upcw  marauders  and  incendiaries,  who  came  prowling 
towards  the  lines.  In  the  midst  of  our  own  troubles, 
we  are  very  anxious  about  the  fate  of  the  Europeans  at 
Delhi,  whither  .  the  mutineers  have  gone ;  and  as  the 
telegraph  wires  were  cut  at  the  commencement  of  the 
outbreak  we  know  nothing  of  what  is  occuring  elsewhere, 
nor  of  what  is  known  about  us." 
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BEADING  CVI. 

HfTDIA   (COKTIKUBD). — OAWKPOBE. 

Gawkfobe,  the  scene  of  atrocities,  lutherto,  perhaps, 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  most  barbarous  nations, 
is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  stands 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  being  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  below  Delhi,  and  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  distant  from  Calcutta. 

Associated  as  Cawnpore  must,  in  future,  be  with  ideas  of. 
the  most  ruthless  and  revolting  cruelty,  its  name,  like  that 
g£  Nena  Sahib,  will  never  be  uttered  by  English  lips  with* 
out  feelings  of  the  deepest  horror  and  fiercest  indignation. 

Dhundu  Punt,  or  Dhoondhoopunt — better  known  by 
his  oriental  title  of  honour,  Nena  Sahib — having  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  subiect  of 
a  pension,  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  ^iglish 
in  general.  Concealing,  however,  with  consummate  art, 
the  passion  which  rankled  in  his  breast,  he  patiently 
awaited  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  so  cajoled  the  EngUsh  who  visited  his  court  at 
Bithoor,  that  they  formed  the  most  favourable  ideas  of 
his  views  and  character.  No  s;reater  proof  of  this  fatal 
confidence  can  be  adduced,  than  that  the  wife  of  the 
magistrate  of  Cawnpore  writes  in  the  following  words  to 
a  friend,  on  the  16th  May,  1857 :  *'  Should  the  native 
troops  here  mutiny,  we  should  either  go  into  cantonments, 
or  to  a  place  called  Bithoor,  where  the  prishwa's  (chiefs) 

successor  resides.    He  is  a  great  friend  of  C 's  (her 

husband*s),  and  is  a  man  of  enormous  wealth  and  influence; 
and  he  has  assured  C — ••  that  we  should  be  all  quite 
safe  there.  I,  myself,  should  prefer  going  to  the  canton- 
ment, to  be  with  the  other  ladies;  but  C thinks  it 

would  be  better  for  me  and  our  precious  children  to  be 
at  Bithoor.*'     On  the  18th,  the  same  lady  again  writes : 

"  If  there  should  be  an  outbreak  here,  dearest  C has 

made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  me  and  the 
children  to  so  to  Bithoor.  He  will  go  there  himself,  and, 
with  the  aidof  the  rajah,  to  whose  house  we  are  going,  he 
will,  collect  and  head  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  fighting 
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'  men,  and  bring  them  into  Cawnpore  to  take  the  insurgents 
by  surprise.  This  is  a  plan  of  their  own,  and  is  quite  a 
secret ;  for  the  object  of  it  is  to  come  upon  the  mutineers 
unawares." 

This  confidence  appears  to  have  been  shared  by  the 
governor  himself,  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  for  we  find  that  he 
consented  to  the  magistrates  writing  to  the  Kena,  to 
request  him  to  send  a  few  of  his  Mahratta  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  the  English. 

Although  an  outbreak  was  hourly  expected,  it,  never- 
theless, became  highlv  necessary  that  no  distrust  of  the 
native  troops  should  be  shown,  and  accordingly,  the 
English  officers  were  ordered  to  slee^  at  the  cantonment; 
their  wives  and  families,  together  with  most  of  the  civi- 
lians, remaining  at  night  in  the  entrenchment,  under  the 
care  of  English  soldiers.  In  consequence,  on  the  first 
night  of  this  arrangement,  an  immense  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  assembled  in  that  fortification.  '*  I^early 
all  the  ladies  in  the  station,"  writes  an  English  officer, 
''  were  roused  out  of  their  houses,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
barracks.  The  scene  in  the  morning  you  can  imagine. 
They  were  all  huddled  together  in  a  small  building,  just 
as  they  had  lefb  their  houses.  On  each  side  were  the 
guns  drawn  up;  the  men  had  been  kept  standing  by  them 
all  night  through  the  rain,  expecting  an  instant  attack." 

On  the  5th  of  June,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
native  troops  having  openly  revolted,  marched  off  towards 
Nawabgunge,  which  town  they  had  no  sooner  reached, 
than  the  Nena  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  placed  him- 
self at  their  head. 

In  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  about  eight  o'clock, 
the  mutineers,  headed  by  the  Kena,  with  six  hundred  of 
his  followers  and  four  guns  (having,  it  seeins,  previously 
made  up  their  minds  to  destroy  all  the  Christians,  whether 
European  or  native),  returned  to  Cawnpore,  and  halted 
about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  entrenchment,  planted 
standards,  and  took  up  a  position,  with  loud  beating  of 
drums.  Immediately  after,  about  fifty  sowars  (troopers) 
were  despatched  to  the  cantonments  to  slay  all  the  Euro- 
peans, and  fifty  sowars  to  the  town  where  the  poorer 
peo{>le  lived,  to  kill  all  the  native  converts  and  clerks. 
jDuring  this  time  the  Nena  Sahib  hoisted  two  standards, 
one  to  the  honour  of  Mahomet,  and  the  other  of  Huna- 
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man;  to  the  former  some  2000  Mahommedans  repaired,  to 
the  latter  but  a  few  Hindoos,  none  from  the  city,  but 
some  of  the  budmashes  (bad  characters).  The  main  body 
of  the  insurgents  first  attacked  the  Nawab's  palace,  and 
having  blown  open  the  gate  with  their  camion,  they 
entered  the  place  and  gutted  it,  and  took  the  Nawab 
prisoner,  the  Nena  Sahib  being  imder  the  impression  that 
the  l^awab  had  concealed  some  Europeans.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  entrenchments,  and  from  two  o'clock 
commenced  the  attack  with  cannon,  at  first  with  two  of 
the  guns,  and  on  the  following  day  with  six.  It  appears 
that  the  Europeans  within  the  entrenchments  were  not 
well  supplied  with  ammunition,  as  it  is  supposed  they  did 
not  expect  an  assault  with  cannon,  and  thus  were  only 
able  to  reply  with  one  gun  to  twenty  of  the  enemy.  For 
seventeen  days  continuously  the  mutineers  usea  every 
effort  now  and  then  to  make  an  assault  with  four  or  five 
thousand  men  from  all  quarters,  with  the  view  of  carrying 
the  entrenchment  by  storm,  but  were  invariably  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  By  this  time  the  Nona's  forces  had 
jincreased,  with  the  addition  of  budmashes  and  mutineers 
from  other  stations,  to  about  twelve  thousand  men. 

After  enduring  eighteen  days  of  siege,  and  thirty-three 
of  forced  residence,  as  there  was  now  no  hope  of  succour, 
and  as  further  resistance  was  deemed  impossible,  a  con- 
vention was  entered  into  with  the  Nena.  Accounts  differ 
as  to  how  this  was  effected.  Some  state  that  the  over- 
tures were  made  by  the  arch-traitor  himself,  through  the 
means  of  an  agent,  in  order  the  better  to  cloak  his  san- 
guinary intentions.  But  an  ayah  {native  nurse)  declares 
that  the  Nena  himself  went  to  the  entrenchments,  and 
having  there  met  General  Wheeler,  said  to  him,  "  Take 
away  all  the  women  and  children  to  Allahabad ;  and  if 
your  men  want  to  fight,  come  back  and  do  so:  we  will  keep 
fidth  with  you."  General  Wheeler  replied,  "You  take  your 
solemn  oath,  according  to  your  custom,  and  I  will  take 
an  oath  on  my  Bible,  and  will  leave  the  entrenchments." 
The  Nena  said, "  Our  oath  is,  that  whomsoever  we  take  by 
the  hand,  and  he  relies  on  us,  we  never  deceive ;  if  we  do, 
Ck)d  will  judge  and  punish  us."  The  general  rejoined, 
"  If  you  intend  to  deceive  me,  kill  me  at  once ;  I  have  no 
arms."  The  Nena  replied,  "  I  will  not  deceive  you :  rely 
on  us,  I  will  supply  you  with  food,  and  convey  you  to 
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Allaliabad."  On  this  the  general  went  inside  the  en- 
trenchment and  consulted  with  the  soldiers.  They  said, 
"  There's  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  natives."  A  few 
said,  "  Trust  them ;  it  is  better  to  do  so."  On  this  the 
general  returned,  and  said,  *^  I  agree  to  your  terms ;  see 
ns  away  as  far  as  Futtehpoor,  thence  we  can  get  easilj  to 
Allahabad."  The  reply  was,  "No;  I  will  see  you  all 
safe  to  Allahabad." 

The  convention  having  been  entered  into,  the  Nena 
supplied  his  prisoners  with  food,  and  in  the  interim  j^re- 
pared  boats  for  their  departure.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  NensL  gave  the  Europeans  his  word  in  writing,  and 
he,  his  officers,  and  head  people,  confirmed  it  with  an  oath. 
The  Europeans  then  gave  up  their  arms  and  the  treasure 
in  the  entrenchments,  amounting  to  about  three  lakhs, 
or  £30,000,  and  were  conveyed  in  Hindostanee  gharees 
and  hospital  dhoolees,  most  of  the  ladies  being  in  the 
latter,  under  an  escort  of  sowars  to  the  ghat  (landing 
place)  f  where  they  embarked  in  seventeen  boats  out  of 
nineteen  that  had  been  provided,  with  the  exception  of 
some  thirty-two  ladies  with  children. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  had  pushed  off  &om  the  ghat,  the 
boatmen  jumped  overboard  and  swam  on  shore,  and  then 
the  mutineers  opened  a  fire  on  the  boats  from  a  masked 
battery  of  eight  guns,  which  had  been  previouslv  erected 
for  the  purpose.  AU  the  boats  were  sunk,  and  tne  people 
on  board  killed,  with  the  exception  of  one  boat  that  had 
passed  down,  and  some  twenty  Europeans  who  had 
managed  to  swim  to  the  shore. 

This  boat  was  pursued  by  500  nujeebs  with  two  guns, 
who  came  up  with  it  on  the  second  day  and  sunk  the 
boat  and  destroyed  every  one  on  board  off  a  place  called 
Gossheen-ka-Seerajpore.  The  twenty  and  odd^Europeans 
who  swam  on  shore  at  Cawnpore  were  blown  away  from 
guns  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  some  each  day. 
The  thirty-two  ladies  and  children  who  were  left  behind 
were  conveyed  by  the  Nena  into  a  house  called  the  Sub- 
hadhur,  and  kept  in  custody  by  his  people.  What  was 
the  horrible  fate  reserved  for  these  unfortunate  prisoners 
remains  now  to  be  told.  Certain  spies,  whether  real  or 
imaginary  is  not  known,  were  brought  to  the  Nena  as 
being  the  bearers  of  letters  supposed  to  have  been  written 
to  thQ  British,  at  Allahabad,  by  the  helpless  females  in 
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their  captivifrjr ;  and,  with  these  letters,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cily  were  believed  to  be  implicated. 
It  was,  therefore,  decreed  by  Nena  Sahib  that  the  spies, 
together  with  all  the  women  and  children,  as  also  the  few 
gentlemen  whose  lives  had  been  spared,  should  be  put  to 
death.  The  native  spies  were  £rst  put  to  the  sword; 
after  them,  the  gentlemen  who  were  brought  from  the 
outbuildings  in  which  they  had  been  confined,  and  shot 
with  bullets.  Then  the  poor  females  were  ordered  to 
come  out;  but  neither  threats  nor  persuasions  could 
induce  them  to  do  so.  Thev  laid  hold  of  each  other  by 
dozens,  and  clung  so  closely  that  it  was  impossible  ~to 
separate  or  drag  them  out  of  the  building.  The  troopers, 
therefore,  brought  muskets,  and,  after  firing  a  great  many 
shots  through  the  doors,  windows,  etc.,  rushed  in  with 
swords  and  bayonets.  Some  of  the  helpless  creatures  in 
their  agony  feU  down  at  the  feet  of  their  murderers,  and 
begged  them  in  the  most  pitiful  manner  to  spare  their 
lives;  but  to  no  purpose.  The  fearful  deed  was  done 
deliberately  and  determinedly  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
dreadful  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  victims.  Erom  a  little 
before  sunset  till  dark  was  occupied  in  completing  this 
dreadfid  massacre.  The  doors  of  the  building  were 
then  locked  for  the  night,  and  the  murderers  went  to 
their  homes.  Next  morning  it  was  found,  on  opening 
the  doors,  that  some  ten  or  fifteen  females,  with  a  few  of 
the  children,  had  managed  to  escape  from  death  by  hiding 
under  the  murdered  bodies  of  their  fellow-prisoners.  A 
fresh  command  was  thereupon  sent  to  murder  them  also ; 
but  the  survivors,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  idea  of  being 
cut  down,  rushed  out  into  the  compound,  and  seeing  a 
well  there,  threw  themselves  headlong  into  it.  The  dead 
bodies  of  those  murdered  on  the  previous  evening  were 
then  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  same  well,  and  jullads 
(eaeeutioners)  were  appointed  to  drag  them  away  like  dogs. 
On  the  I7th  of  July,  the  immortal  Havelock  entered 
Cawnpore  victoriously.  Never,  while  life  endures,  will 
the  ^glish  officers  and  soldiers  forget  the  si^ht  which 
then  met  their  gaze.  One  officer  writes  to  his  friends :  "  I 
have  seen  the  fearful  slaughter-house ;  and  I  also  saw  one 
of  the  Ist  native  infantry  men,  according  to  order,  wash 
up  part  of  the  blood  which  stains  the  floor,  before  being 
hanged.  There  were  quantities  of  dresses,  clogged  thickly 
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with  1)lood;  children's  irocks,  frills,  and  ladies*  under- 
clothing of  all  kinds ;  boys'  trowsers,  leayes  of  Bibles, 
and  of  one  book  in  particular,  which  seems  to  be  strewed 
over  the  whole  place,  called  'Preparation  for  Death;' 
broken  daguerreotypes ;  hair,  some  nearly  a  yard  long ; 
bonnets  aU  bloody ;  and  one  or  two  shoes.  I  picked  up 
a  bit  of  paper  with  the  words  on  it,  *  Ned's  hair,  with 
love ;'  ana  opened  it,  and  found  a  little  bit  tied  up  withv> 
ribbon.  The  first  troops  that  went  in,  I  belieye,  saw  the 
bodies  with  their  arms  and  legs  sticking  out  through  the 
ground.  They  had  all  been  thrown  in  a  heap  into  the  well. 
It  is  an  actual  and  literal  fS»ct,  jthat  the  floor  of  the  inner 
room  was  several  inches  deep  in  blood  all  over ;  it  came 
over  the  men's  shoes  as  they  stepped." 

We  will  close  our  recital  of  these  horrors  with  the 
following  statement  made  at  a  public  meeting  by  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  "  I  haye  seen,  his  lordship  said,  "  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  and  sent  to  England  by  an  officer  of. 
rank,  who  was  one  of  the  first  that  entered  Cawnpore  a 
few  hours  after  the  perpetration  of  the  frightful  massacre. 
To  his  unutterable  dismay,  he  saw  a  number  of  European 
women,  stripped  and  lying  on  their  backs,  fastenea  by 
the  arms  and  legs ;  and  tnere  many  o^  them  had  been 
lying  four  or  five  days  exposed  to  a  burning  sun ;  others, 
again,  had  been  actually  hacked  to  pieces,  and  so  recently, 
that  the  blood  which  streamed  from  their  mangled  bodies 
was  still  warm.  He  found  children  of  ten,  twelve,  thir- 
teen, and  fourteen  years  of  age  treated  in  the  same 
horrible  manner  at  tne  comers  of  the  streets,  and  in  all 
pftirts  of  the  town ;  attended  by  every  circumstance  of 
insult,  the  most  awful  and  the  most  degrading,  the  most 
horrible  and  frightful  to  the  conception,  and  the  most 
revolting  to  the  dignity  and  feelings  of  civilized  men. 
Gawnpore  was  only  a  sample  of  what  was  perpetrated  in 
various  parts  of  tmit  vast  region,  and  that  ynth  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  never  before  heard  of.  Women  and 
children  have  been  massacred  before ;  but  I  don't  believe 
there  is  any  instance  on  record,  where  children  have  been 
reserved  in  cold  blood  to  be  most  cruelly  and  anatomi* 
cally  tortured  in  the  presence  of  their  horrified  parents 
before  being  finally  put  to  death." 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  riven  a  concise  account  of 
the  glorious  achievepientB  of  Kavelock  and  of  his  bmve 
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oompanibns  in  arms,  but  our  space  being  limited,  we 
must  content  ourselyes  with  laying  before  our  readers 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  that  hero's  character. 

Henry  Havelock,  who  was  bom  at  Bishop-Wearmouth, 
Durham,  was  originally  intended  for  the  bar ;  but  nature 
would  not  be  contraaicted,  and,  like  the  Overtons  and 
Iretons  before  him,  he  doffed  the  legal  gown,  and  adopted 
the  profession  of  arms.  There  was,  indeed,  that  about  him 
which  irresistibly  reminded  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest 
officers  of  the  commonwealth  party.  After  entering  the 
army,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  remained 
eight  years  in  "  country  quarters"  at  home.  Anxious  to 
see  service,  he  then  exchanged  into  a  regiment  destined 
for  India,  and  it  was  during  the  Afghan  war,  and  the 
others  which  arose  out  of  it,  that  he  became  known  to  his 
commanders  and  comrades  as  a  highly  intelligent  and 
T&luable  officer.  Havelock's  great  characteristic  was  the 
deep  religious  feeling  and  conviction  which  animated  and 
directed  all  his  thoughts,  emotions,  and  actions.  Belk;ion 
may  thus  be  truly  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  his 
character.  Such  was  the  man  who,  for  a  few  months 
back,  has  held  nations  watching  his  rapid  course  with 
breathless  interest.  With  his  small  but  gallant  band  he 
struck  swifb  and  home,  as  the  lightning.  Gathering  and 
organizing  his  force  as  he  advanced,  he  marched  from 
victory  to  victory.  'Conqueror  in  three  successive  fights, 
he  reached  Cawnpore.  rausing  there  for  a  moment,  he 
struck  down  the  enemy  at  Bithoor.  Crossing  the  Ganges 
he  broke  through  every  obstacle,  till  his  waning  numbers 
warned  him  to  fi^l  back  upon  reinforcements.  Even 
while  retreating  he  turned  and  dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  the 
presumptuous  enemy,  who  pursued  too  closely.  The 
condition  of  the  j^arrison  at  Lucknow  allowed  him  no 
deep.  With  a  lorce  barely  sufficient  he  resumed  his 
advance,  and  struggling  on,  through  outnumbering  foes, 
strongly  entrenched,  penetrated  into  the  Besidency.  In 
the  battle-field  the  missiles  of  death  seined  to  turn  aside 
from  him ;  but  no  mere  mortal  frame  could  endure  the 
physical  toil,  the  anxiety,  the  mental  laboiu*,  crowded 
into  the  brief  space  of  his  closing  moments.  He  sank 
under  the  conse(^uences  of  his  exertions ;  but  not  befbce 
he  saw  the  gamson  of  Lucknow  relieved,  and  those  to 
save  whom  he  had  dared  do  so  much^  placed  beyond  the 
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^eacH  of  danger.  That  he  died  before  he  could  learii  with 
what  a  full  heart  his  grateful  country  loved  and  reve* 
Fenced  him  is  our  loss,  not  his.  He  was  truly  one  of 
God's  soldiers ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  that  he  had  made 
the  most  of  his  talent,  was  enough  for  him. 


EEADING  CVII. 

UTDIA.   (OOyCHIDBD). — THE   RESCUE    OP   THE   LXTOKKOW 
BESIDEKOT   BY  HATEIiOOK  AKD   OUTBAM. 

The  cit^  of  Lucknow  is,  as  our  readers  doubtless  know, 
the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Oude.  It  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  rirer  G-oomtee,  and  is  rather  more  than 
fi^  miles  distant  from  Cawnpore.  By  the  term  Besi- 
dency  must  be  understood  not  only  the  particular  building, 
in  which  the  resident  for  the  time  being  resided, 'but  also 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  city  in  which  were  contained 
the  offices  and  dwellings  of  the  official  English  inhabitants* 
It  may  be  described  as  an  irregular  quadrangle,  a  few 
hundred  yards  square,  jutting  out  at  the  north  comer,  and 
indented  or  contractecL  at  the  west. 

The  disaffection  of  the  native  troops  stationed  in  the 
Lucknow  cantonment  began  to  show  itself  as  early  as  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  daily  grew  more  and  more  for- 
midable, until  in  that  of  June  the  insurgents  approached 
Lucknow  with  a  hostile  army ;  and  it  was  on  the  2nd  of 
July  that  one  of  their  shells  mortally  wounded  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  who  only  survived  till  the  4th,  when  he 
died.  This  lamentable  occurrence,  which  deprived  the, 
country  of  this  inestimable  officer,  is  thus  feelingly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Qnbbins,  the  financial  commissioner.  ^'  It 
has  never,"  he  says,  '^  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  such  a 
scene  of  sorrow.  While  we  were  clustered  round  Sir 
Henry's  bed,  the  enemy  were  pouring  a  heavy  musketry 
fire  upon  the  place ;  and  bullets  were  striking  the  outsidle 
of  the  pillars  of  the  verandah  in  which  we  were  collected. 
Sir  Henry's  attenuated  frame,  and  the  severe  nature  of 
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the  injury,  at  once  decided  the  medical  men  not  to  attempt 
amputation;  but  it  was  necesBaryto  staj  the  bleeding  by 
applying  the  tomiquet,  and  the  agony  which  this  caused 
was  feanul  to  behold.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  sobbing 
like  a  child.     Sir  Henry  alluded  to  his  having  nominate 
Major  Banks  to  be  his  successor;  and  then  earnestly 
pointed  out  the  worthlessness  of  all  human  distinction, 
recommending  all  to  fix  their  thoughts  u^on  a  better 
world.    He  referred  to  his  own  success  m  life,  and 
asked  what  was  it  worth  then?    He  enjoined  on  us 
particularly  to  be  careful  of  our  ammunition,  and  often 
repeated — "  Save  the  ladies."    He  afterwards  continued 
in  much  suffering,  and  lingered  until  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  when  he  expired.    TTpon  his  death-bed,  Sir  Heniy 
referred  to  the  disaster  at  Chinhut,  and  said  that  he  had 
acted  against  his  own  judgment,  from  the  fear  of  man.  I 
have  often  inquired,  but  I  have  never  learnt  the  name  of 
any  one  who  had  counselled  the  step,  which  resulted  in 
so  severe  a  calamity.    Thus  passed  from  among  us  as 
noble  a  spirit  as  ever  animated  human  clay.    Unselfish, 
kind,  frank,  and  affectionate.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  attaching  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.    He  was  particuWly  beloved  by  the  natives,  and 
with  good  reason,  for  few  Euroneans  treated  them  with 
more  kindly  consideration,  ana  none  made  more  Just 
allowance  for  those  weak  points  in  which  they  differ  nom 
Europ'eans.     On  the  other  hand,  from  his  habit  of  freely 
mixing  with  them,  few  succeeded  better  than  himself  in 
arriving  at  just  conclusions,  and  in  eliciting  the  truth. 
His  presence  at  Lucknow  had  been  of  sreat  benefit,  and 
his  ^at  talents  had  been  signally  displayed  in  the  pre- 
cautions which  he  had  early  taken  to  lay  in  provisions, 
and  to  concentrate  the  military  stores.    To  these  wise 
precautions,  indeed,  our  eventual  success  in  defending  the 
Itesidency  position  is,  under  Providence,  mainly  att]m)ut- 
able.  He  was  wounded  in  the  room  which  he  had  refused 
to  quit,  about  an  hour  before  I  saw  him,  by  a  fragment 
of  an  eight-inch  shell,  which  entered  the  room  by  tiie 
window,  and  burst,  wounding  Sir  Henry,  and  slightly 
injuring  Captain  T.F.  Wilson,  i)eputy-assistant  Adjutant- 
general,  who  was  standing  by  his  bed.      His  nephew, 
Mr.  G-.  H.  Lawrence,  G.  S.,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the 
time,  escaped  uninjured." 
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iSir  Henry  having  made  over  the  civil  command  of 
liucknow  to  Major  Banks,  and  the  military  command  to 
Brigadier  Inglis,  the  latter  officer  immediately  entered 
upon  his  arduous  duties,  and  for  three  long  months 
successfully  defended  the  Eesidency  against  ^  the  in- 
furiated attacks  of  his  deadly  foes :  nothing  but  the  most 
resolute  determination,  the  most  complete  soldierly 
obedience,  the  most  untiring  watchfulness,  the  most 

fentle  care  of  those  who  from  sex  or  age  were  unable  to 
efend  themselves,  the  most  thorough  reliance  upon  him- 
self and  upon  those  around  him,  could  have  enabled  that 
gallant  m^i^  to  bear  up  against  the  ahnost  overwhelming 
difficulties  which  pressed  upon  him  throughout  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September. 

The  details  of  the  siege  itself  will  be  found  faithfully 
and  graphically  described  in  a  work*  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  account  of  the  domestic  or 
personal  life  of  the  inmates  of  the  Besidency  enclosure 
during  the  three  weeks  of  September.  That  life  was  sad 
indeed.  K  the  men  toiled  and  watched  in  sultry  dry 
weather,  they  were  nearly  overcome  by  heat  and  noisome 
odours;  if  they  slept  in  the  trenches  in  damp  nights 
after  great  heat,  they  suffered  terribly  in  their  limbs  and 
bones,  for  they  had  neither  tents  nor  change  of  clothing. 
Such,  was  the  state  to  which  the  whole  of  the  ground  was 
brought  by  refuse  of  every  kind,  that  a  pool  resulting 
from  a  shower  of  rain  soon  became  an  insupportable 
nuisance;  sanitary  cleansings  were  unattainable  by  a 
community  who  had  neither  surplus  labour  nor  efficient 
drains  at  command.  Half  the  officers  were  ill  at  one 
time  from  disease,  over*fatigue,  and  insufficient  diet ;  and 
when  they  .were  thus  laid  prostrate,  they  had  neither 
medicines  nor  sui^eons  sufficient  for  their  need.  There 
was  not  a  sound  roof  in  the  whole  place.  On  one  day  a 
cannon  ball  entered  at  one  end  of  the  largest  room  in  the 
hospital,  traversed  the  whole  length,  and  went  out  at  the 
other ;  but,  singular  to  relate,  it  did  not  hurt  One  human 
being  in  the  whole  crowded  apartment.  In  the  commis- 
sariat department,  some  of  the  bullocks  yet  remaining 
fell  sick  through  privations,  others  w^e  shot ;  thereby 
lessening  the  reserve  store,  and  adding  to  the  repulsive 

*  A  chronicle  of  the  ^volt  in  India,  and  of  the  transactions  in  China,  m 
1856-7,  etc.    W.  and  B.  Chambers,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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night  duties  of  those,  chiefly  officers,  who  had  to  bury  the 
carcasses  at  once.  Of  the  few  native  servants  still  re- 
maining, hardly  one  now  could  be  retained;  and  the 
saving  of  their  simple  food  was  an  inadequate  counter- 
balance for  the  loss  of  their  assistance  in  drudgery  labours. 
The  live  stock,  the  rum,  the  porter,  were  all  getting  low ; 
tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  chocolate  had  long  disappeared  from 
the  rations.  Such  officers  and  civilians  as  had  money  in 
their  pockets,  were  willing  to  give  almost  any  price  for 
the  few  luxuries  still  remaining  in  private  hands,  in  order 
that  they  might  in  some  degree  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Forty  shillings  wexe  eagerly 
given  for  a  bottle  of  brandy ;  thirty-two  for  a  bottle  of 
cura^oa ;  forty  for  a  small  fowl ;  sixteen  shillings  per 
pound  were  offered,  but  offered  in  vain,  for  sugar ;  two 
shillings  a  pound  for  coarse  flour ;  ten  shillings  a  pound 
for  half  rancid  butter;  tobacco,  four  shillings  a  So/*;  a 
bottle  of  pickles,  forty  shillings.  The  attire  was  reduced 
to  the  most  piteous  condition.  Many  of  the  officers  had 
found  much  of  their  clothing  burned  nearly  four  months 
earlier,  during  the  mutiny  at  the  cantonment ;  and  the 
troubles  of  June  had  prevented  them  from  making  pur- 
chases in  the  city  before  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  they 
were  all  alike  to  be  shut  up  in  the  enclosure.  As  a  con- 
sequence, their  remaining  clothes  wore  away  to  rags,  or 
something  worse.  There  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  a 
military  uniform  visible  throughout  the  place.  Officers 
worked  and  fought,  dined  and  slept,  in  short  trowsers 
and  slippers ;  one  made  himself  a  coat  out  of  a  billiard- 
table-cloth  ;  and  another  contrived  a  sort  of  shirt  out  of 
a  piece  of  floor-cloth.  When  the  trifling  effects  of  one 
of  the  deceased  officers  came  to  be  examined  and  sold,  a 
little  under-clothing  was  sought  for  with  an  eagerness 
which  sumptuous  garments  would  not  have  excited;  four 
pounds  sterling  were  given  for  a  new  flannel  shirt,  and 
twelve  pounds  for  five  others  which  had  already  rendered 
much  service. 

The  26th  of  Seotember  at  length  arrived,  the  day  of 
deliverance !  Prodigious  agitation  and  alarm  had  marked 
the  city  all  night ;  movements  of  men  and  horses,  and  all 
the  indications  of  a  city  in  commotion.  At  noon,  the 
increasing  sounds  told  that  street-fighting  was  going  on ; 
those  who  were  on  the  top  of  the  fiesidency  for  a  look- 
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out  could  see  the  smoke  of  musketry,  but  nothing  else. 
Ab  the  afternoon  advanced,  the  sounds  came  nearer  and 
Xiearer ;  then  was  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  rifles ;  then 
was  gradually  perceived  the  flash  of  musketry ;  and  then 
the  well-known  uniforms  of  a  friendly  band.     Outratn 
^nd  Havelock,  when  they  had  fought  their  ^ay  over  the 
canal  by  Char  Bagh  Bridge,  intended  to  have  taken  the 
straight  road  to  the  Eesidency ;  but  this  road  had  been 
blocked  up  by  the  enemy  with  guns,  palisades,  stoccades, 
barricades,  concealed  pits  and  trenches,  and  other  obstacles. 
The  two  generals,  therefore,  diverged  to  the  right,  marched 
along  a  bye-road  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  there 
fought  their  way  through  a  continuous  line  of  streets  to 
the  Bailey  guard  entrance  of  the  Eesidency  enclosure, 
sufiering  terribly  as  they  went.     Great  was  the  shout 
with  which  they  were  welcomed,  and  warm  the  grasp 
with  which  Inglis  thanked  his  deliverers.   "  The  immense 
enthusiasm,"  says  Mr.  Eees,   "with  which  they  were 
greeted  defies  description.      As  their  hurrah  and  ours 
rang  in  my  ears,  I  was  nigh  bursting  with  joy.     As  our 
deliverers  poured  in,  they  continued  to  greet  us  with  loud 
hurrahs.     We  ran  up  to  them,  officers  and  men,  without 
distinction,  and  shook  them  by  the  hands,  how  cordially, 
who  can  describe  ?"     What  the  women  felt  on  this  day, 
a  diary  kept  by  one  of  them  will  tell  us.     "  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  moment  to  the  latest  day  I  live.     It  was 
most  overpowering.     We  had  no  idea  they  were  so  near, 
and  were  breathing  air  in  the  portico  as  usual  at  that 
hour,  speculating  when  they  might  be  in,— not  expecting 
they  could  reach  us  for  several   days  longer,  when, 
suddenly,  just  at  dark  we  heard  a  very  sharp  Are  of 
musketry  close  by,  and  then  a  tremendous  cheering.  An 
instant  after,  the  sound  of  bagpipes,  then  soldiers  running 
up  the  road,  our  compound  and  verandah  flUed  with  our 
deliverers,  and  all  of  us  shaking  hands  frantically  and  ex- 
changing fervent  *  Q-od  bless  you's '  with  the  gallant  men 
and  officers  of  the  78th  Highlanders.   Sir  James  Outram 
and  staff  were  the  next  to  come  in,  and  the  state  of  joy* 
ful  confusion  and  excitement  was  above  all  description. 
The  big,  rough-bearded  soldiers  were  seizing  the  little 
children  out  of  our  arms,  kissing  them  with  tears  rolling 
down  their  cheeks,  and  thanking  Odd  they  had  come  in 
Jtime  to  save  them  from  the  fate  of  those  at  Gawnpore. 
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We  were  all-  rushing  about  to  give  the  poor  fellows  drinks 
of  water,  for  thej  were  perfectlj  exhausted ;  and  tea  was 
made  down  in  the  Tje  K^hana,  of  which  a  large  party  of 
tired,  thirsty  officers  partook,  without  milk  or  sugar ;  we 
had  nothing  to  give  them  to  eat.  Every  one's  tongue 
seemed  goidg  at  once  with  so  much  to  ask  and  to  tell ; 
and  the  faces  of  utter  strangers  beamed  upon  each  other 
like  those  of  dearest  friends  and  brothers." 


BEADING  CVIII. 

GIUSEPPE     GAEIBALDI. 

The  classic  land  of  Itcdy,  the  mother,  in  olden  times,  (rf 
so  many  illustrious  characters,  has,  in  our  own  days,  pro- 
duced a  man  whose  love  for  his  country,  and  disinterested 
devotion  to  h^  cause,  not  less  than  his  militarv  talents, 
have  won  for  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who 
value  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  independence. 

The  life  of  Garibaldi  is  replete  with  the  most  stirring 
incidents  and  romantic  adventures.  Bom  at  Nice,  in  the 
year  1807,  of  parents  who  were  in  circumstances  suffici- 
ently easy  to  give  him  a  liberal  education,  Giuseppe,  at  a 
veiy  early  age,  evinced  so  strong  a  predilection  for  a  sea- 
farm^  life,  that  he  was  entered,  as  an  apprentice,  on 
board  a  merchant  vessel.  Afker  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  nautical  affairs,  he  then  passed  into  the 
royal  na^ ;  four  years'  probation  in  that  service  being 
Inquired  in  every  aspirant  to  the  command  of  a  Sardinian 
vessel.  During  the  time  Garibaldi  was  thus  qualifying 
himself  for  his  intended  profession,  a  strong  republican 
part^  had  been  formed  in  Italy,  h^ded  by  Mazzini,  and 
our  hero,  listening  oolj  to  the  calls  of  patriotism,  joined 
that  celebrated  leader  in  1834,  and  took  part  in  the  daring 
but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Genoa.  To  escape  the  feite 
which  befell  so  many  of  his  comrades  in  that  enterprise, 
he  fled  to  the  mountains,  whence,  after  encountering  great 
dangers,  and  enduring  severe  privations,  he  succeeded  in 
reacSiing  his  father's  abode  at  Nice.  lS»cked,  however, 
by  his  enemies,  and  compelled  to  quit  this  natural  asylum^ 
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he  fled  to  France,  aad  engaged  himself  as  mate  on  board 
a  vessel  trading  to  the  Black  Sea. 

But  this  was  an  employment  little  suited  to  one  of 
Garibaldi's  actiye  and  daring  spirit,  so  that  bidding  adieu 
to  Europe  he  sailed  for  South  America  in  the  hope  of 
findii^  a  more  congenial  occupation.  Arriving  there,  at 
the  time  of  the  war  between  the  republic  of  Eio  G-rande ' 
and  the  Brazilian  government,  he  followed  his  instincts 
by  attaching  himself  to  the  patriotic  party,  and  so  valu- 
able were  the  services  he  rendered,  and  so  highly  were 
they  appreciated,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  rose  to  be  second 
in  command,  and  for  eight  years  maintained  the  war  with 
varying  success.  Here  he  became  acquainted,  and  acted 
in  concert,  with  one  equally  fearless  and  energetic  as 
himself,  the  late  Earl  Dundonald,  at  that  time  Lord 
Cochrane ;  and  many  and  extraordinary  were  the  adven- 
tures which  befell  them  in  common.  Monte  Video  being, 
at  this  time,  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Buenos  Ayres, 
then  under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  despot  Bosas, 
Garibaldi  transferred  his  services  to  that  republic,  the 
government  of  which  immediately  placed  a  corps  of  six 
hundred  Italians  under  lus  command.  As  in  Eio  Grande, 
so  in  Monte  Video,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  supreme  direction  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces ;  and  many  obstinate  and  sanguinary  battles  were 
fought  between  him  and  Bosas  during  a  period  of  four 
years,  but  at  length  the  victory  of  Monte  Cerro  enabled 
him  to  indulge  in  a  more  tranquil  kind  of  life,  on  a  little 
farm  he  possessed  on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay. 

In  1848,  the  claims  of  his  own  counti^  to  freedom 
reached  him  across  the  wide  Atlantic;  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  hastening  to  vindicate  and  enforce  them.  Land* 
ing  at  Genoa,  in  the  month  of  July,  with  about  a  hundred 
of  his  tried  and  trusty  Italians,  he  proceeded  to  Milan, 
y^hose  municipality  readily  accepted  his  services;  but, 
alas !  Italy's  freedom  was  yet  to  be  deferred,  for  nothing 
eould  withstand  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Austrian 
armies;  defeat  succeeded  defeat,  disaster  followed  disaster, 
and  Milan  being  at  last  taken,  the  Italian  patriots,  with 
Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  among  them,  were  compelled  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  Switzerland. 

But,  although  the  involution  had  been  suppressed  in 
pther  parts  of  Italy,  it  still  existed  in  Eome :  the  consti- 
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tution,  however,  which  in  1848  had  been  promised  by  the 
pope,  was  not  forthcoming ;  on  the  contrary,  his  holmess 
was  no  sooner  assured  of  being  supported  by  French 
(republican !)  bayonets,  than  throwing  off  the  mask,  he 
bade  defiance  to  the  liberal  portion  of  his  subjects.  The 
Soman  republicans  now  prepared  for  resistance,  and 
Garibaldi  once  more  quitted  his  secure  asylum,  to  defend 
the  sacred  cause  of  Italian  freedom.  In  May,  General 
Oudinot  was  reinforced  by  six  thousand  men  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  shortly  after  Eome,  so  venerable 
for  the  classic  reminiscences  associated  with  it,  and  for 
those  immortal  productions  of  genius  of  which  it  is  the 
depository,  was  laid  siege  to  by  the  army  of  a  nation 
which  assumes  to  be  at  the  head  of  modem  civiliza* 
tion.  After  a  resistance  of  two  months,  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  eternal  city,  while  Garibaldi,  having 
collected  about  four  thousand  of  its  defenders,  made  a 
rash  attempt  to  cross  Italy  to  the  Adriatic,  thus  hoping 
to  make  his  way  back  by  sea  to  Venice,  where  the  last 
ray  of  Italian  liberty  still  lingered.  He  was  quickly  sur- 
rounded by  Austrian  troops  from  Florence,  Bologna,  and 
Ancona,  and  he  reached  with  difficulty,  with  a  portion  of 
his  forces,  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  embarked,  together  with  about  three 
hundred  of  his  followers,  during  the  night,  on  board  some 
fishing  boats,  and  made  sail  for  Venice.  As  morning 
dawned,  the  wind  fell,  and  two  Austrian  steamers  were 
in  sight.  Some  boats  were  taken,  others  sunk,  and  two 
only,  it  is  believed,  reached  the  shore,  near  Eimini.  In 
one  of  these  were  Garibaldi  and  his  wife,  a  lady  whom  he 
had  married  in  South  America,  and  whose  ardent  love 
and  devoted  attachment  to  him  she  had  proved  by  sharin? 
all  the  dangers  and  perils  to  which  his  daring  spirit  had 
exposed  him.  Garibaldi  and  his  companions  immediately 
separated  from  each  other,  as  the  only  chance  of  escape  t 
and  now  a*  misfortune  befell  him  compared  with  which 
all  he  had  hitherto  endured  was  light  as  the  rack  driven 
by  the  wind.  When  near  Chioggi,  his  beloved  wife, 
overcome  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  was  attacked  with 
sudden  illness,  and  died  before  assistance  could  be  pro- 
cured. Two  months  after  this.  Garibaldi  arrived  at  Genoa, 
having  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  Austrian  forces 
in  various  disguises.  His  companions  were  hunted  about, 
and  most  of  them  shot  down  like  beasts  of  chase. 
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'  There  now  appearing  no  chance  of  any  further  attempt 
to  expel  the  foreigner  being  attended  with  success,  Gkiri- 
baldi  once  more  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  in  the  United 
States,  obtained  the  command  of  an  American  merchant 
vessel  called  the  "  Commonwealth." 

The  inhabitants  of  Newcastle-upon-Tjme  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  in  this  country  to  express  theur  admi- 
ration of  Garibaldi's  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
for  when,  on  his  passage  from  America  to  G^noa,  he  came 
into  the  river  Tyne  for  the  purpose  of  coaling,  a  public 
meeting  was  ^ot  up  and  subscriptions  entered  into  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  a  yery  elegant  sword  and  telescope, 
which  were  presented  to  him  with  an  appropriate  address. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  Napoleon  III.  made  the 
abrupt,  unexpected,  and  menacing  declaration,  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  which  led  to  the  war,  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Villa  Pranca,  July  12th.  Garibaldi,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  settled  as  a  farmer  in  the  little  island 
of  Caprera,  now  offered  his  services  to  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia, whose  territories  had  been  invaded  by  the  Austrians ; 
and  his  offer  having  been  accepted,  he  summoned  the 
Lombards  to  arms,  by  the  following  energetic  proclama- 
tion : — "  You  are  called,*'  said  he,  "  to  a  new  life,  and  I 
know  that  you  will  answer  my  appeal  to  your  patriotism, 
as  your  fathers  did,  of  old,  at  Ponsila  and  Legnane.  The 
enemy'is  the  same  as  he  always  was — ruthless,  a  cowardly 
assassin,  and  a  robber.  Tour  brethren  of  every  province 
have  sworn  to  conquer  or  die  with  you ;  it  is  our  task  to 
avenge  the  insults,  the  outrages,  and  the  servitude  of 
twenty  generations.  Victor  Emmanuel,  chosen  by  the 
national  vnll  for  our  supreme  chief,  sends  me  to  organize 
you  for  this  patriotic  conflict.  To  arms,  then,  and  bondage 
IB  no  more !  He  who  can  wield  a  weapon  and  does  not,  is 
a  coward  or  a  traitor." 

But  all  Garibaldi's  exertions,  great  and  heroic  as  they 
were,  were  for  a  time  nullified  by  the  battle  of  Solferino 
and  the  peace  of  Villa  Franca ;  and  once  more  he  went 
into  retirement.  From  this  he  was  again  summoned,  by 
the  outbreak  in  Sicily,  the  fullest  just&cation  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  narrative,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Eev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  of  fieachley  Parsonage,  who  was 
in  Messina  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  1848 :  — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February,  I  was  among 
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the  foremost,  and  the  only  Englishman  present,  when  the 
rush  was  made  into  the  disclosed  region  of  death  (tha 
prison).  The  facts  were  these : — Above  forty  of  the  sbirri 
had  been  captured  by  the  reyolutionists,  treated  by  then^ 
with  kindness,  and  placed  in  security  until  they  could  be 
sent  to  Naples-^a  friendly  precaution  to  prevent  their 
being  murdered  by  the  indignant  mob  whicn  then  broke 
into  the  police  palace,  and  cast  the  books  and  fumiture 
from  the  windows.  A  portion  of  the  spacious  building 
appeared,  however,  to  be  inaccessible  i  windows  and  loop- 
holes there  were  in  it,  but  no  opening  to  the  entire  wing 
of  the  dark  prison-house.  Presently,  on  removing  <me 
of  the  huge  oook-cases,  a  fresh  plastered  wall  appeared 
concealed  behind  it:  a  passage  was  quickly  broken 
through  it,  and  the  senses  were  almost  overpowered  by 
the  steaming  efiBluvia  which  issued  from  seven  dark 
chambers,  communicating  with  each  other,  where,  upon 
clearing  the  loopholes,  a  secreted  scene  of  horror  was 
before  us,  such  as  wants  the  best  testimony  to  be  believed. 
There  lay  human  bodies,  and  the  mutilated  remains  of 
such,  in  every  state  of  death  and  decay — bundles  of  rott^i 
rags,  mingled  with  bones,  and  limbs,  and  filth,  filled  the 
comers  of  the  smaller  rooms ;  chains  hung  rivetted  to  the 
walls  above,  whence  some  of  these  remains  had  dropped 
as  they  died,  some  still  holding  in  their  iron  grasp  the 
arms  or  ankles  of  their  famished  victims.  Skeletons, 
almost  fleshless,  were  piled  upon  others  which  were  quite 
so,  and  placed  on  stone  shelves  which  had  served  as  their 
beds  while  living ;  naked  bodies,  black  and  pulpy,  were 
hidden  beneath  others  more  recently  dead,  yet  auve  with 
maggots ;  and,  ereater  horror  still,  two  human  bodies  in 
writhing  attitudes  were  hanging  crucified  upon  the  wall 
of  the  larger  chamber,  the  reeking,  blood-stained  stones 
of  which  held  rusty  spikes  corresponding  to  the  out- 
stretched hands  and  feet  of  others  which  had  been  so 
suspended,  and  still  retaining  the  stringy  remains  of 
muscles  torn  to  shreds,  from  which  the  heavier  portions 
had  dropped,  and  lay  in  heaps  of  putridity  beneath. 
Shrieks  of  indignant  horror  arose  from  the  infuriate 
crowd,  a  portion  of  which  rushed  back  to  the  prison, 
where  the  captured  sbirri  were  secured,  brought  them  out, 
and  shot  them  down  on  the  instant.  Others  remained, 
raking  and  searching  among   the   bones  and  bodies, 
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examining  minutely  the  putrid  remains,  of  those  they 
fancied  might  have  been  their  fathers,  brothers,  or  kindred, 
who  had  long  been  missing,  but  whose  fate  they  knew 
not.  One  of  the  sbirri,  whose  life  I  in  vain  tried  to  save, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  me  that  the  suspended  bodies 
were  not  crucified  while  alive,  but  nailed  there  to  aug- 
ment the  tortures  of  the  living  prisoners." 

To  rescue  his  fellow-countrymen  from  the  yoke  of  a 
government  which  could  not  only  tolerate,  but  command 
such  outrages  upon  humanity  as  described  above,  G^ari- 
baldi,  at  the  head  of  about  12,000  well-armed  men,  sailed 
from  the  port  of  G^noa  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  May, 
1860,  ana  landed  at  Marsala,  a  small  town  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Sicily,  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month. 
After  gaining  the  important  battle  of  Calatafini,  and 
making  the  celebrated  feigned  retreat  from  Monreale,  he 
attacked  the  city  of  Palermo  with  so  much  vigour  that  he 
entered  it  triumphantly  on  the  27th,  and  the  next  day 
received  the  first  proposals  of  capitulation  from  the 
NeapoKtan  commander,  who,  with  his  troop,  had  retired 
into  the  citadel.     Fresh  and  more  reasonable  propositions 
having  been  made  by  Brigadier  General  Colonna  on  the 
5th,  they  were  accepted,  and  the  city  then  surrendered  to 
the  patriots.   Garibaldi  now  aimed  at  a  nobler  quarry,  not 
deeming  his  mission  as  completed  while  the  throne  of 
Naples  was  occupied  by  Francis  II.,  that  "  vice  of  kings, 
that  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule."    Crossing  the 
strait  of  Messina,  he  landed,  on  August  I7th,  1860, 
with  3,800  men,  at  Melito,  a  town  in  the  Calabrian  coast 
about  twelve  miles  from  Beggio,  the  fort  of  which  latter 
town  capitulated  to  him  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 
He  next  advanced  to  Naples,  whence  Francis  II.  fled  to 
Q-aeta ;  and  so  successful  was  the  liberator's  operations, 
that  on  November  7th,  Victor  Emmanuel  made  his  entry 
into  that  capital,  and  on  the  11th,  Garibaldi,  accompanied 
by  the  ministry,  formally  presented  to  the  king  the  result 
of  the  voting.     His  majesty  having  received  them  in  the 
throne-room.  Signer  Conforfei,  the  minister,  addressed  the 
king  in  these  words  :^—"  Sire,   the  Neapolitan  people, 
assembled  in  their  electoral  comitia  (meetinas),  have  pro- 
claimed you  king  by  an  immense  majority.  ^N'ine  millions 
of  Italians  are  uniting  themselves  to  the  other  provinces 
which  your  Majesty  governs  with  so  much  wisdom,  verify- 
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ing  your  solemn  promise  that  Italy  should  belong  to  the 
Italians."  The  king  replied  in  a  few  expressive  words ;  the 
deed  of  annexation  was  then  drawn  up,  Garibaldi's 
dictatorship  ceased,  and  the  ministry  resigned. 

"The  liberator  of  the  Two  Sicilies,"  says  a  private 
letter,  "  lefb  this  morning,  never  grander  than  in  this  last 
act  of  self-abnegation.  For  three  days,  the  *  Washington' . 
.  has  been  lying  off  with  the  baggage  of  Garibaldi  on  board. 
At  three  a.m.  he  embarked ;  and  about  six  o'clock,  as  the 
*  Washington'  steamed  out.  Garibaldi  went  to  pay  his  last 
visit,  the  last  he  paid  to  any  one,  to  Admiral  Mundy,  for 
whom  I  have  heard  him  express  the  highest  respect  and 
attachment.  With  him  he  remained  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  invited  him  to  visit  the  bay  where  Nelson 
lay.  *  You  shall  see  my  cows,*  said  this  truly  great  man, 
*and  drink  fresh  milk.'  During  the  interview,  he  said  not 
a  word  of  himself,  of  his  regrets  and  mortifications,  but  he 
spoke  of  Italy,  declared  that  her  prospects  were  good,  and 
so  he  left  Naples :  and  England  may  well  be  proud  that 
the  ver^  last  visit  of  this  pure,  high-miaded  man  was  paid 
to  a  British  admiral.  His  departure  is  the  grandest  act 
in  the  history  of  his  connection  with  the  Italian  revolu- 
tion ;  but  you  should  know  Gaprera,  in  order  to  appreciate 
Garibaldi's  high-mindedness.  It  consists  of  two  rocks, 
and  is  peopled  only  by  his  immediate  followers  or  servants; 
and  by  the  time  you  will  receive  this,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  the  idol  of  many  millions,  will  be  seated 
on  a  rock,  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  hearts,  and  the 
lord  of  a  few  cattle.  His  last  adieu  to  his  companions  in 
arms,  which  is  replete  with  bold  and  patriotic  sentiments, 
intimates  his  intention  of  again  unsheathing  the  glaive  for 
the  sake  of  liberty.  *  Providence,'  says  he,  *  has  presented 
Italy  with  Victor  Emmanuel.  Every  Italian  should  rally 
round  him.  Once  more  I  repeat  my  battle  cry — To  arms, 
all,  all  of  you!  If  March  1861  does  not  find  a  million  of 
Italians  m  arms,  then  alas  for  liberty,  alas  for  the  life  of 
Italy!" 

As  the  personal  appearance  of  a  hero  is  always  a  matter 
of  much  curiosity -and  interest,  we  shall  conclude  our 
account  of  this  celebrated  character  with  the  following 
accurate  description  firom  the  pen  of  an  officer,  entrusted 
with  a  secret  mission  to  him : — 

.  "  Garibaldi  was  born  in  1807,  and  is  therefore  fi%-two 
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years  old.  He  has  a  bright,  cheerful  look,  and  the  colour 
of  his  skin  and  hair  betoken  a  sanguine  temperament,  but 
there  is  not  the  least  approach  to  fierceness  or  wildness 
about  the  hero's  countenance.  He  looks  intelligent, 
earnest,  beneyolent,  and  affable  in  the  extreme.  He  is 
somewhat  narrow  about  the  temples — ^round  headed, 
square  yisaged.  He  has  a  fine  head,  but  not  very  massive ; 
a  large,  but  by  no  means  a  broad  face.  The  hair  is  brown- 
red,  and  has  been  rich  and  glossy.  The  eye  struck  me 
as  Hght  gray,  but  with  a  tint  of  the  lion  red  in  it.  His 
Yoice  is  dear,  ringing,  silver-toned.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  ^ntleness,  freedom,  and  ease  of  his  address. — Truly, 
Garibaldi  is  one  of  nature's  own  kings  and  leaders  of  men. 
It  was  neither  justice  nor  good  taste  to  represent  him  as 
a  truculent  bandit,  or  as  a  theatrical  hero.  Loaded  with 
stars  and  crosses  by  more  than  one  monarch,  he  never 
wears  any  decoration  or  distinction  whatever.  His  cos- 
tume is,  or  rather  was,  picturesque,  yet  extremely  simple, 
suited  to  the  climate,  where  lay  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
exploits,  and  common  among  the  people  who  first  trusted 
him  with  the  supreme  command.  At  rest  from  immediate 
action  he  shuns  the  gaze  of  applauding  multitudes,  and 
seeks  humble  employment  in  quiet  retirement.  He  is  the 
master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  or  the  owner  of  a  plantation 
in  some  solitary  isle,  the  moment  he  ceases  to  be  a  guerilla 
ehief  or  a  general.  He  is  a  modest,  gentle,  independent 
character.  He  is  strongly  devoted  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel's  interests,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  he  will 
never  appear  at  the  court  of  Turin,  nor  eat  the  bread  of 
his  well-earned  general's  pension." 
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BATTLES   OT  HAOSl^TA  ASD   80LFEBIN0. 

"  I  BSe^BET  that  our  relations  with  your  goremment  are 
iipt  so  good  as  they  have  been  hitherto :  but  I  beg  you  to 
assure  the  emperor  that  my  personal  feelings  towards  him 
are  not  changed.''  Such  were  the  words  addressed  by 
Napoleon  III.  to  M.  Hiibner,  the  Austrian  minister,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1859,  at  the  reception  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors,— words,  the  consequences  of  which,  even  up 
to  the  present  time  only,  have  far  exceeded,  in  their  im- 
portance, whatever  the  most  experienced  diplomatists 
could  have  predicted,  being  nothing  less  than  the  freeing 
of  Central  Italy  from  Austrian  rule  and  influence ;  the 
loss  to  the  pope  of  the  greater  part  of  his  temporal 
dominions;  the  exposure  ^f  the  internal  weakness  and 
mal-administration  of  the  Austrian  empire ;  the  expulsion 
of  Francis  II.  from  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sioilies,  and  its 
occupation  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  These  words,  more- 
over,  are  said  to  have  been  spoken  with  a  much  more 
emphatic  tone  of  voice,  and  animated  gesture  than  were 
usual  with  the  Emperor:  so  much  so,  indeed,  l^at  the 
standers  by  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  rude  r^narhs 
addressed  oy  the  first  Napoleon  to  Lord  Whitworth,  the 
English  minister  at  Pans  in  1808,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  were 
the  ominous  mutterings  of  the  storm  that  burst  over 
Europe,  and  convulsed  it  for  twelve  years. 

Ever  since  the  disastrous  events  of  1848-9,  terminating 
in  the  battle  of  Novara,  the  relations  of  Piedmont  and 
Austria  had  been  of  an  unfriendly  character,  till  at  length 
the  undisguised  sympathy  professed  by  the  government 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  for  the  cause  of  Italian  independence 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  which  meant,  in  fact,  nothing  less 
than  its  emancipation  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  minister  from  Turin.  Such 
being  the  relations  between  Sardinia  and  Austria,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  not  long  in  determining  to  assist 
in  relieving  the  Italian  peninsula  from  the  incubus  by 
which  it  was  oppressed,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  by  his  in- 
terference, he  would  reap  solid  advantages  for  Prance. 
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On  the  3rd  of  May,  the  French  emperor  directed  a 
communication  to  be  made  to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  which 
was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  the  following 
are  some  of  its  most  striking  passages : — *'  Austria,  in 
causing  her  army  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Sardima,  our  auj^  declares  war  against  us.  She  thus 
violates  treaties  and  justice,  and  menaces  our  frontiers. 
What,  it  is  asked,  can  he  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
invasion  ?  It  is  that  Austria  has  brought  matters  to  this 
pass,  that  either  her  rule  must  extend  up  to  the  Alps,  or 

Italy  must  be  &ee  to  the  Adriatic The  object  of 

this  war,  then,  is  to  restore  Italy  to  herself,  not  to  impose 
on  her  a  change  of  masters;  and  we  shall  then  have 
upon  our  frontiers  a  friendly  people,  who  will  be  indebted 

to  us  for  their  independence We  do  not  go  into 

Italy  to  foment  disoraer,  or  disturb  the  ;power  of  the  Holy 
Father,  whom  we  haye  replaced  upon  his  throne,  but  to 
remoye  from  him  this  foreign  pressure  which  weighs  upon 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  to  help  to  establish  there  order 
based  upon  legitimate,  satisfied  interests.  .  .  .  Courage, 
then,  and  union ;  our  countnr  is  about  to  show  the  world 
that  she  has  not  degenerated.  Proyidence  will  bless  our 
efforts,  for  that  cause  is  holy  in  the  eyes  of  God,  which 
rests  on  justice,  humanity,  patriotism,  and  the  loye  of  in* 
dependence." 

The  French  army  destined  to  act  in  Italy  was  diyided 
into  fiye  corps,  consisting  of  infantry  and  cayalry ,  to  which 
were  added  the  imperial  guard,  and  was  set  in  motion  on 
the  28rd  of  April.  The  Ist  corps  was  commanded  by  Mar« 
shal  Baraguay  d'Hilliers ;  the  2nd  by  General  M'Mahcm ; 
the  3rd  by  Marshal  Canrobert ;  the  4th  by  General  Niel ; 
the  5th  by  Prince  l^apoleon,  and  the  imperial  guard  by 
Greneral  Saint  Jean  d/'An^ely.  The  3rd  and  4th  corps 
receiyed  orders  to  enter  Piedmont  by  the  passes  of  the 
Alps ;  the  Ist  and  2nd  corps,  and  the  imperial  guard,  were 
eonyeyed  by  sea  direct  to  G«noa. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Emperor  Napoleon  quitted 
Paris,  and  haying  reached  Genoa,  vid  Marseilles,  on  the 
I2th,  immediately  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  the  army 
of  Italy ;  in  which  stirring  address  he  said : — "  Soldiers, 
eyery  step  will  remind  you  of  a  yictory.  In  the  Vi&  sacra 
of  ancient  Borne,  inscriptions  were  chiselled  vupon  the 
marble,  reminding  the  people  of  their  heroic  deeds.    It 
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is  the  same  to-daj.  In  passing  by  Mondovi,  Marengo, 
Lodi,  Castiglione,  Areola,  and  Eivoli,  you  will,  in  the 
midst  of  those  glorious   recollections,  be  marching   in 

another  Via  sacra The  new  wtmes  de  precision  are 

dangerous  only  at  a  distance.  They  will  not  prevent  the 
bayonet  from  being  what  it  has  hitherto  been — the  terrible 

weapon  of  the  French  infantry The  new  army  of 

Italy  will  be  worthy  of  her  elder  sister." 

Actual  hostilities  commenced  on  the  20th  of  May,  by  a 
body  of  12,000  or  15,000  Austrians  marching  from  Stradella 
and  attacking  Oasteggio,  where  a  French  division  under 
General  Forey  had  taken  up  its  position  on  the  day  pre- 
viously. The  French  were,  at  first,  driven  back  with  much 
loss,  but  a  body  of  Piedmontese  cavalry  coming  to  their 
aid,  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  retire.  Then  followed 
the  battle  of  Montebello,  which  the  French  magnified  into 
a  great  victory,  but  which  was  representedby  the  Austrians 
as  being  merely  a  reconnaissance  upon  a  large  scale. 

On  the  4th  of  June  was  fought  the  desperate  battle  of 
Magenta,  in  which  the  Austrians  lost  7000  men  taken 
prisoners,  20,000  hors  de  combat  (killed  wounded  and 
missing),  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  flags:  the  French 
loss  being  3000  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  one  cannon. 
It  was  at  mid-day  the  emperor  ordered  the  attack  to  take 
place  at  Magenta  itself.  The  Austrians,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  arrived  there,  but  they  were  wearied  by  a  long 
and  rapid  march,  and  had  had  no  time  to  take  their  food : 
they,  however,  greatly  outnumbered  the  divisions  of  the 
guard  and  the  Zouaves,  which,  under  the  emperor  in 
person,  now  rushed  forward  to  carry  the  position  at 
Magenta.  They  gained,  with  an  impetuous  rush,  the  high 
ground  near  a  canal,  but  were  there  stopped  by  the 
masses  of  Austrians,  and  for  four  hours  sustained  an  un- 
equal combat  with  heroic  bravery,  losing  great  numbers 
of  officers  and  men.  It  was  then  that  General  M'Mahon 
opportunely  arrived,  and  seeing  the  moment  had  come  for 
breaking  the  already  disordered  centre  of  the  Austrians, 
rushed  to  the  charge  with  an  impetuosity  never  before 
witnessed.  He  was  supported  by  General  Durand's 
division,  which  stood  in  reserve,  moving  slowly  beside 
him.  The  shock  was  terrible;  dead  and  wounded  were  now 
falling  by  hundreds.  The  Austrians  were  routed,  and  the 
victory  won.     It  is  said  that  the  ^cene  of  slaughter  was 
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terrific,  and  that  the  assault  of  the  Malakhoff  (in  the 
Crimean  war)  was  nothing  compared  to  it.  The  Zouaves 
lost  about  700  men  hyrg  de  con^at,  and  a  whole  brigade 
of  Marshal  Canrobert's  corpsd^armee  was  almost  destroyed 
in  the  charge.  The  emperor  and  the  king  were  always  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

After  the  battle  of  Magenta,  the  Austrians  experienced 
another  defeat  at  Malegnano,  a  place  half-way  between 
Milan  and  Lodi,  and  which  they  intended  to  hold  in 
order  to  protect  the  retreat  of  their  main  body  across  the 
Adda.  This  fresh  reverse  compelled  them  gradually  to 
retreat  from  the  revolted  territory  (of  Lombardy),  and 
to  take  up  a  position  within  the  celebrated  quadrilateral, 
guarded  by  the  four  fortresses  of  Feschiera  and  Mantua 
on  the  Mmcio,  and  Yerona  and  Lagnago  on  the  Adige. 
These  fortresses  are  of  such  importance  as  to  require  a 
short  description. 

Peschiera  is  a  first-class  fortress,  which,  in  1843,  was 
able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Sardinians  for  seven 
weeks,  though  ill  provided,  and  abandoned  to  its  fate 
by  Eadetsky.  Since  then  it  has  been  considerably 
strengthened,  and  is  of  great  importance,  commanding, 
as  it  does,  the  Lago  del  Garda. 

Mantua  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  fortress  in  Italy.  It 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  Mincio,  and  is  surrounded  by 
low  marshy  land.  These  marshes  contribute  greatly  to 
its  strength,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  encamp 
a  besieging  force  under  its  w^s.  The  narrow  roads  also 
by  which  the  city  is  approached  are  defended  by  detached 
forts.   Mantua  has  been  called  the  key  of  Northern  Italy. 

Verona,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  was  always  a  place 
of  considerable  strength ;  but  within  the  last  few  years 
the  Austrian  en^neers  have  constructed  walls,  bastions, 
and  ramparts  of  colossal  dimensions.  Sluices  are  also 
formed  on  the  Lago  del  Garda,  by  means  of  which  the 
surrounding  country  could  be  laid  under  water. 

Legnago,  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  irregular 
strategetical  quadrangle,  is  a  small  and,  in  itself,  unim- 
portant town ;  but  the  elder  Napoleon  saw  the  value  of 
the  position,  and  ordered  the  erection  of  the  fortifications, 
which  are  of  remarkable  strength. 

Within  this  district,  thus  guarded  by  four  great  for- 
tresses, and  equally  strong  in  natural  position,  it  was 
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supposed  that  the  Austrians  would  await  attack,  but  the 
adyance  of  Garibaldi  on  one  side,  and  the  approach  of 
35,000  men  under  Prince  Jerome  on  the  other,  threatened 
them  with  being  outflanked,  if  not  with  having  their  com- 
munication with  Germany  altogether  cut  off.  They 
accordingly  deemed  it  prudent  to  re-cross  the  river  (the 
Mincio),  and  attack  the  French  at  Solferino.  The  scene 
of  the  battle  was  a  range  of  hillocks  divided  from  each 
other  by  patches  of  level  ground.  The  object  of  the 
Austrians  in  crossing  the  river,  and  offering  battle  in  the 
positions  which  they  had  abandoned  a  few  days  before, 
would  seem  inexplicable  to  non-military  readers ;  but  it 
was  a  bold  and  able  m^nc&uvre,  which,  had  it  been  more 
skilfully  executed,  would  have  proved  disastrous  for  the 
Prench  and  Fiedmontese  army.  After  the  Austrians  had, 
for  the  second  time,  abandoned  Lonato  and  Castiglione, 
the  Fiedmontese  army  was  ordered  to  move  to  the  north, 
and  invest  Feschiera.  The  French  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  straight  for  the  part  of  the  Mincio  which  is 
equi-distant  from  Feschiera  and  Mantua — namely,  towards 
Volta  and  Goito.  The  onward  movement  had  abeady 
commenced,  when  in  the  night  of  the  23rd  the  Austrian 
army  crossed  the  Mincio  in  fort^  different  places  by 
means  of  pontoon  and  other  bridges,  with  a  view  of 
getting  between  the  Sardinian  and  the  French  forces, 
and  to  try  to  deal  with  them  separately.  So  little  did 
the  French  expect  a  battle,  that  on  the  previous  night  a 
message  from  the  King  of  Piedmont  asking  for  supports 
in  ease  he  should  be  attacked,  which  he  considered  very 
likely,  was  met  with  a  refusal  on  the  ground  that  an 
attack  of  the  Austri^s  was  not  probable.  At  daybreak, 
however,  the  cor{>s  of  Marshal  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  came 
in  sight  of  Solferino,  and  was  imme(Uately  set  upon  by  a 
large  Austrian  force,  which  rushed  down  the  hill  and 
fought  with  the  greatest  fury.  The  marshal  resisted  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  and  sent  off  aide-de-camp  after 
aide-de-camp,  for  supports;  but  it  was  not  till  after  three 
hours  of  frightful  carnage  that  the  corps  of  General  Niel 
made  its  appearance*  The  Austrians  were  driven  back, 
and  every  now  and  then  there  was  a  pause,  and  the 
French  continued  to  gain  ground,  heaps  of  their  own  and 
the  enemy's  corpses  marking  the  fluctuations  of  the  flght. 
The  Austrians  were  thus  slowly  driven  out  of  SplferinQ ; 
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but  all  of  a  sudden  they  made  a  tremendous  burst  forward, 
and  the  French  were  driven  down  the  hill.  Admirably 
supported  by  their  artillery,  however,  they  made  a  stand, 
and  commenced  once  more  to  advance.  It  was  like  a 
hail-storm  of  bullets  and  balls,  and  whole  files  were 
mowed  down  by  a  single  discharge.  Meanwhile  the  right 
and  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  were  getting  decidedly  the 
best  of  it.  The  Piedmontese  were  slowly  driven  back« 
General  Canrobert's  corps  were  also  heavily  punished; 
and  had  there  been  a  skilful  general  in  the  Austrian  army 
to  collect  and  concentrate  their  force  against  the  weak 
point  of  the  enemy's  line,  matters  would  have  turned  out 
very  differently.  The  French  commander,  to  whom  the 
credit  of  the  day  is  entirely  due,  whether  it  be  Niel, 
M'Mahon,  or  the  emperor  himself,  sent  forward  the  im- 
perial guard,  and  a  strong  division  of  infantry  of  the  line, 
against  the  Austrian  centre,  and  succeeded  for  a  time  iii^ 
breaking  it.  Instead  of  bringing  up  their  forces  to  repel 
this  formidable  attack,  the  supporting  columns  were  sent 
to  the  left  and  right  wings,  which  did  not  need  them. 
Desperate  attempts  were  made  to  re-capture  Solferino, 
but  the  French  stoutly  held  it,  and,  after  some  desperate 
encounters,  the  bugles  began  to  sound  the  general  retreat, 
and  the  Austrians  slowly  fell  back. 

The  emperor  !N^apoleon  was  seen,  at  all  times,  directing 
the  battle.  Every  one  trembled  for  his  safety ;  severid 
horses  of  his  staff  and  escort  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  his  coolness  and  intrepidity,  amid  the  most  threaten- 
ing perils,  inspired  his  troops  with  irresistible  ardour 
and  confidence.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes 
was  a  dreadful  rain  and  thunder-storm,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  an  officer  on  the  extreme  right  as  having 
burst  over  the  field  when  the  fight  was  at  its  thickest ; 
and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  the  Austrians  made 
a  splendid  burst,  and  then  gradually  fell  back.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  cavalry  to  pursue  them,  or, 
at  least,  to  get  to  Volta,  and  so  turn  the  flank,  which 
led  to  an  encounter  between  French  Chasseurs  and 
Austrian  Hulans,  in  which  the  former  were  rapidly  sent 
to  the  right-about.  Two  whole  days  were  consumed  in 
seeking  for  the  wounded,  and  the  dead  were  interred  pell- 
mell  in  large  trenches  dug  at  the  spot  where  they  fell. 
It  is  confidently  reported  that  not  less  than  20,000  corpses 
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were  buried,  besides  numbers  that  remained  lying  in  the 
ditches  and  corn-fields.  The  retreat  of  the  Austrians 
began  late  in  the  evening,  just  at  the  moment  the  position 
of  Cavriana  was  assailed.  The  French  from  Solferino 
began  shelling  it  at  a  short  range,  and  it  was  no  longer  a 
fit  place  for  the  emperor  and  his  stafi*.  They  retired, 
therefore,  a  little  way  in  the  rear ;  but  Francis  Joseph, 
who  exhibited  much  courage,  leaving  his  staff  at  a  farm- 
yard on  the  road,  turned  back  with  a  chosen  few,  and 
looked  on  while  a  last  effort  was  made  to  fight  for  the 
possession  of  Cavriana.  This  last  effort  was  made,  but 
without  success.  Nearer  and  nearer  fell  the  French 
shells,  till  one  actually  cracked  over  the  head  of  the 
emperor,  and  another  burst  in  the  midst  of  his  officers. 
The  Austrians  left  behind  them,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  50,000  men.  The  French  loss  was  computed 
at  12,000. 


EEADING  ex. 

THE  OHIKESE  WAB. — PEACE  OF  PBKIK. 
1860. 

Thebb  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  war  which  has 
recently  terminated  so  favourably  for  this  country,  origi- 
nallv  arose  in  a  most  unjustifiable  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  authorities,  to*  compel  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  permit  the  importation  of  opium  into  the  im- 
perial dominions ;  a  proceeding  the  more  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  the  opposition  of  the  emperor  proceeded 
from  a  conviction  of  the  demoralizing  effects  that  this 
drug  would  have  upon  his  subjects.  To  this  effect  a 
proclamation  was  issued  in  January,  1839,  by  the  local 
government  of  Canton,  and  addressed  to  all  foreigners, 
m  which  was  announced  the  approach  of  a  special  com- 
missioner, to  put  a  stop  to  the  opium  traffic,  and  it  was 
required  that  the  receiving  ships  on  the  outside  should 
all  be  sent  away  under  the  penalty  of  hostile  measures. 
The  arrival  of  this  high  commissioner  (whose  name  was 
Lin),  was  immediately  preceded   by  a   native  opium 
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smu^ler  being  suddenly  brought  down  into  the  square  in 
front  of  the  foreim  factories,  and  there  publicly  strangled. 

Passing  over  the  events  which,  from  that  time,  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other,  and  which,  although  highly  mte- 
resting,  we  have  not  space  sufficient  to  record — such  as 
the  occupation  of  Chusan  by  the  British,  the  cession  to 
them  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  etc.,  etc.,  we  come  to 
the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  the  triumphant 
issue  of  which  has  been  so  recently  announced. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1855,  the  Chinese  authorities 
boarded  a  vessel  called  the  "  Arrow,"  trading  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  provided,  according  to 
the  17th  article  of  the  supplementary  treaty  of  October  8, 
1843,  with  a  colonial  register.  All  the  crew,  except  two, 
the  number  in  the  "Arrow"  being  fourteen,  and  all 
Chinese,  were  seized,  pinioned,  and  put  on  board  a  war 
boat :  the  reason  alleged  for  the  seizure  being  that  one 
of  the  crew  on  board  the  "  Arrow"  was  a  native  pirate, 
who  had  been  actively  eng^ed  in  a  pirate  fleet  which 
had  come  into  collision  with  a  Chinese  vessel  of  war. 
Notwithstanding  that  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  British 
plenipotentiary  at  Hon^  Kong,  admitted  in  his  despatch 
to  Mr.  Parkes,  the  British  consul  at  Canton,  that  "it 
appears,  on  examination,  that  the  ^  Arrow'  had  no  right 
to  hoist  the  British  flag,  the  license  so  to  do  having^  ex-* 

Eired  on  the  27th  of  September,  from  which  period  she 
ad  not  been  entitled  to  protection ;"  the  latter  gentle-  , 
man  persisted  in  demanding  reparation  and  a  public 
apology  for  the  insult  ofiered  to  the  British  flag.  Com- 
missioner Yeh  consented  to  surrender  ten  out  of  the 
twelve  men  who  had  been  seized ;  but  this  was  declined. 
He  then  sent  back  all  the  twelve,  but  demanded  that  two 
of  them,  who  had  been  charged  with  piracy,  should  be  at 
once  returned  in  order  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
Chinese  law.  As  Mr.  Parkes,  however,  had,  in  his  ori- 
ginal demand,  required  that  the  men  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  "  Arrow"  aa  publicly  as  they  had  been  taken  from 
it,  and  as  no  apology  was  tendered  by  Commissioner  Yeh, 
he  refused  to  receive  them,  and  the  men  were  again  taken 
away  by  the  Chinese.  Sir  John  Bowring  now  resolved 
to  make  a  further  demand,  and  Mr.  Parkes  was  instructed 
to  write  to  the  chief  high  commissioner,  and  require  for 
all  foreign  representatives  the  same  free  access  to  the 
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authorities  and  city  of  Canton  as  were  engaged  by  treaty 
at  the  other  four  ports,  and  denied  at  Canton  alone.  No 
answer  having  been  returned  to  the  consul's  demand.  Sir 
M.  Seymour,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  fleet  on 
the  Chinese  station,  opened  Are  upon  some  government 
buildings  at  Canton,  among  which  was  Commissioner 
Teh's  residence ;  and  on  the  12th  of  November,  Admiral 
Seymour  sent  a  summons  to  the  chief  mandarin  in  com- 
mand of  the  Bogue  forts,  requiring  him  to  surrender 
them,  and  promising  that  they  should  remain  uninjured 
and  be  given  back  when  the  present  differences  were 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  This  was  also 
refused ;  the  chief ^  mandarin  replying  that  he  could  not 
deliver  up  the  forts,  as,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  lose  his 
head,  and  must  therefore  flght.  Sir  M.  Seymour  im- 
mediately commenced  the  attack,  and  on  that  and  the 
following  day  the  whole  of  the  Bogue  forts  were  taken, 
^th  scarcely  a  casualty  on  our  side,  although  the  forts 
mounted  upwards  of  four  hundred  guns.  The  avowed 
object  was  to  compel  Commissioner  Yeh  to  concede  to 
the  British  plenipotentiary  the  right  to  enter  Canton,  as 
was  plainly  declared  by  Mr.  Parkes,  at  an  interview  he 
had  with  a  deputation  of  Canton  merchants,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  to  whom  he  said,  '^  that  if  simple  reparation 
for  outrage  in  the  *  Arrow'  case  had  been  all  that  was 
required,  the  admiral  would  doubtless  have  been  long  ago 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  done ;  but  that  a  principle 
was  at  stake  which  could  not  be  abandoned — that  principle 
being  access  to  the  authorities  at  Canton." 

The  dispute  was  now  greatly  exacerbated  by  a  most 
atrocious  massacre  perpetrated  at  the  close  of  fhe  year 
1856,  on  board  a  small  steamer,  called  the  "Thistle,"  used 
for  carrying  the  mails  between  Canton  and  Hong  Kong. 
A  party  of  Chinese  soldiers  went  on  board  disguised  as 
passengers,  and  as  the  vessel  was  proceeding  down  the 
river  they  attacked  the  Europeans  on  board,  eleven  in 
number,  and  murdered  them  all.  They  then  ran  the 
vessel  aground,  in  a  creek,  abandoned  her  and  set  her  on 
Are,  escaping  themselves  with  impunity. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vindictive  spirit  in 
which  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Yeh  was  disposed  to 
carry  on  the  contest,  from  a  proclamation  issued  by  him, 
and  containing  the  following  tariff  of  rewards  promised  to 
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those  who  should  succeed  in  killing  any  of  the  "red* 
haired  foreign  dogs" — meaning  the  British  and  the 
French. 

"  1.  Whoever  catches  an  English  or  French  rehel  chief 
will  receive  a  reward  of  5000  dollars. 

"  2.  Whoever  cuts  off  the  head  of  a  rebel  barbarian  will 
receive  a  reward  of  50  dollars. 

"3.  Whoever  catches  a  rebel  barbarian  alive  will 
reqeive  a  reward  of  100  dollars. 

"  4.  Whoever  catches  a  traitor  will,  in  producing  satis- 
factory evidence,  receive  a  reward  of  20  dollars. 

"  6.  Whoever  can  manage  to  bum  or  take  a  large  war 
steamer  will  receive  a  reward  of  10,000  dollars. 

"  Whoever  can  manage  to  bum  or  take  a  shallow  water 
steamer  will  receive  2000  dollars,  and  be  recommended 
for  further  reward. 

"  All  those  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the  foreign  dogs 
must  leave  their  employment  in  one  month,  and  after  one 
month,  if  they  still  stay  with  the  foreign  dogs,  and  do  not 
return  to  their  native  villages,  the  elders  of  the  villages 
will  hand  over  their  families  to  the  authorities  to  be 
punished,  as  if  they  were  the  red-head  rebels." 

Two  very  successful  expeditions  were  undertaken  in 
the  month  of  May,  1857;  the  first  under  Commodore 
Elliott,  and  the  second  under  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Sey- 
mour, which  ended  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
Chinese  war-junks  in  the  Canton  waters.  That  under  the 
admiral  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  of  a  most  formid- 
able description,  for  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river 
which  the  forces  had  entered,  was  an  island  shaped  like  a 
leg  of  mutton,  and  placed  lengthways  in  the  river.  The 
broad  part  of  it  was  towards  the  British  boats,  and  across 
the  knuckle  end  twenty  large  junks  lay  moored  to  the  shore 
i&nd  aground.  The  consequence  of  this  position  was,  that 
to  ati»ck  them  the  British  boats  were  compelled  to  pass 
through  one  of  two  passages,  both  of  which  narrowed  to 
a  funnel,  and  upon  that  narrow  neck  of  water  the  whole 
fire  of  the  twenly  junks  was  concentrated.  One  of  those 
funnel  passages  had  been  staked  and  was  impassable;  and 
the  other  had  not  water  suf&cient  to  carry  two  boats 
ttbreast.  At  this  perilous  passage  Commodore  Elliott. 
and  his  crew  dashed,  and,  imfortunately,  the  three  boom 
boats  took  the  ground  in  attempting  to  follow.      No 
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«ooner  did  the  boats  appear  in  the  narrow  passage  than 
twenty  d2-poiinders  sent  twenty  round  shot,  and  a  hundred 
smaller  guns  sent  their  full  charges  of  grape  and  canister, 
at  a  range  of  five  hundred  yards,  right  among  them,  with 
such  temfic  effect  that  the  commodore  was  compelled  to 
retire  for  a  short  time ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  tide  he 
again  advanced  with  the  boats,  and  the  Chinese  fled  in 
their  junks  towards  the  town  of  Fatshan  through  narrow 
and  intricate  channels.  One  after  another,  however,  of 
the  junks  was  deserted  as  the  English  pressed  on  during 
a  chase  of  more  than  six  miles,  and  all  but  three  were 
taken  and  destroyed.  The  boats  reached  the  walls  of 
Fatshan  before  they  stopped,  and  a  volley  of  balls  from 
the  marines  who  were  landed,  drove  back  a  body  of  Chinese 
soldiers,  who  had  marched  out  of  the  town  to  destroy  the 
"  barbarians."  Having  thus  successfully  performed  his 
task.  Commodore  Elliott  retired. 

About  the  end  of  autumn  Lord  Elgin,  the  British 
plenipotentiary,  arrived  at  Hong  Kong,  and  in  October 
Baron  Gros,  the  French  plenipotentiaiy,  entered  the 
Canton  River  with  a  French  squadron ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  December  that  Lord  Elgin  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  act  effectively,  and  he 
then  addressed  to  Commissioner  Yeh  a  letter,  in  which, 
after  stating  that  the  English  and  French  governments 
were  united  in  their  determination  to  seek,  by  vigorous  and 
decisive  action,  reparation  for  the  past  and  security  against 
future  wrongs,  he  announced  that  hostile  operations  would 
proceed  against  Canton  until  the  following  demands  of 
the  British  government  were  absolutely  and  unreservedly 
conceded — namely,  the  complete  execution  at  Canton  of 
all  treaty  engagements,  including  the  free  admission  of 
British  subjects  to  the  city ;  and  compensation  to  British 
subjects  and  persons  entitled  to  British  protection,  for 
losses  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  late  disturbances. 
If  these  demands,  and  those  preferred  by  the  French  pleni- 
potentiary, were  accepted  by  the  Imperial  commissioners 
within  ten  days,  the  blockade  of  the  river  would  be  raised, 
and  commerce  would  be  permitted  to  resume  its  course; 
but  the  English  and  French  would  retain  the  island  of 
Honan,  and  the  forts  in  the  river,  as  a  materia  guarantee 
until  the  terms  of  a  treaty  were  agreed  to  and  ratified  by 
the  sovereigns  and  their  respective  countries.  As  nothing 
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but  ft  prolix  and  evasiye  reply  to  these  demands  was 
received  from  Commissioner  Yeh,  active  operations  com- 
menced on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  28th,  with  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  by  the  naval  forces,  and  a  ter- 
rific fire  was  kept  up  without  intermission  until  nine 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  The  effects  of  it  were 
soon  apparent  in  the  devoted  city;  vast  conflagrations 
burst  out  in  several  places  simidtaneously,  and  raged 
during  the  day  and  through  the  night.  The  official  resi- 
dence of  Yeh  in  the  new  city  became  a  prey  to  the  flames, 
and  was  almost  totally  destroyed. 

It  being  intended  that  the  assault  should  be  made  on 
the  eastern  end  of  the  city,  the  principal  fire  was  directed 
along  the  works  on  that  side.  Over  each  of  the  gate- 
ways were  large  pagoda-shaped  buildings,  and  these  were 
occupied  as  guard-rooms,  and  quarters  for  the  troops 
forming  the  garrison ;  those  on  the  south  and  east  sides 
were  soon  reduced  to  ruin,  and  rendered  quite  untenable. 
.  An.  hour  before  daylight  of  the  29th  or  December,  the 
whole  force  fell  in  without  noise  or  sound  of  bugle.  The 
59th  regiment  was  directed  to  form  in  skirmishing  order 
and  cover  the  advance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
regiment  was  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  walls, 
the  enemy  keeping  up  a  well-directed  fire  on  the  advancing 
troops.  A  number  of  houses  close  to  the  walls  were 
occupied  and  loop-holed,  and  the  embankments  of  the 
lotus  and  other  fields  were  lined  with  the  riflemen  of  the 
59th,  who  kept  up  such  a  rapid  and  well-directed  fire  on 
the  walls,  that  in  a  short  time  the  parapet  was  cleared  of 
the  enemy. 

On  the  59th  approaching  the  east  gate,  of  which  it  was 
to  take  possession,  avast  body  of  Chinese  troops  appeared, 
and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  but  the  enemy  were  driven 
from  the  gate  by  a  charge  of  bayonets.  So  unexpected 
was  this  hostile  visit,  that  many  of  the  people  were  busy 
cooking  their  morning  meal.  The  Chinese  fought  well, 
and  defended  every  gate  and  guard-room  with  much  more 
resolution  than  was  expected,  it  being  necessary  to  dis- 
lodge them  by  successive  charges  of  the  bayonet.  By  two 
o'clock  the  British  were  in  possession  of  all  the  gates  and 
ports  as  far  as  the  Taenan,  or  small  south  gate.  The 
French,  in  the  mean  time,  had  cleared  the  ramparts  of  the 
enemy  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  occupied  the  five- 
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storied  pagoda.  The  marines  and  naval  brigade  completed 
the  defeat  of  the  Chinese  on  the  northern  side,  taking 
possession  of  the  forts  on  that  side  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
great  northern  gate.  They  then  occupied  some  joss-houses 
close  to  the  head  quarters,  near  the  nye-storied  pagoda,  or 
were  placed  on  the  ramparts  so  as  to  secure  our  position, 
and  keep  open  the  communications. 

Thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  the  celebrated 
city  of  Canton ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect,  that  con- 
sidering the  great  results  that  had  been  achieved,  the 
casualties  were  not  numerous.  The  British  had  only  four 
officers  killed  and  seven  wounded ;  and  four  men  killed 
and-sixty  four  wounded ;  and  the  Prench  loss  was  still 
less  :  that  of  the  Chinese,  by  the  bombardment  and  the 
assault,  must  have  been  very  great,  but  could  never  be 
correctly  ascertained. 

Lord  Elgin  entered  Canton  in  state  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1857,  and  on  the  26th  of  June  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  Tien-tsin,  by  which,  among  other  concessions,  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  British  minister  and  his 
suite  at  Fekih  was  allowed:  but  on  the  English  and  French 
ambassadors,  escorted  by  a  naval  force,  arriving,  on  their 
way  to  the  capital,  off  the  island  of  Sha-lin-tien  in  the 
G-ulf  of  Pechili,  on  the  17th  of  June,  they  found  their 
further  progress  obstructed,  and  on  attempting  to  foriee  a 
passage  met  with  so  fierce  an  opposition,  that  after  the 
most  gallant  and  persevering  attempts  to  force  their  way 
up  the  Peiho  river,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  with 
great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

In  consequence  of  this  treacherous  violation  of  a  solemn 
treaty,  a  firesh  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the 
Taku  forts,  and  was  conducted  so  successfully,  that  the 
Chinese  were  completely  routed  and  the  forts  taken. 
Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Qros  then  proceeded  to  Tien-tsin, 
where  two  Chinese  high  commissioners  Portly  afterwards 
arrived,  being  empowered  by  the  empercwr  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  for  peace.  It  having  been  soon  discovered 
that  there  was  no  real  intention  to  treat,  the  object  being 
merely  that  of.  gaining  time,  the  command  was  given  for 
a  forward  movement ;  and  on  the  12th  of  October  every- 
thing was  prepared  for  the  assault,  or  the  occmpation  of 
Fekm,  the  unviolated  capital  of  China.  The  siege  gims 
and  other  artillery  were. in  a  position  to  bomlmrd  tiie 
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city,  unless  it  surrendered  by  noon  of  the  13th.  This 
menacing  position  of  afairs  had  the  desired  effect,  for 
just  before  the  period  given  for  surrender  would  expire, 
the  Commisioner  Hang-chu  came  out,  and  said  that  the 
demands  of  the  allies  would  be  complied  with.  Previously 
to  this  the  emperor's  summer  palace  had  been  taken  and 
given  up  to  plunder,  a  loot  (pillage)  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  October,  from  the 
British  camp : — "  The  public  reception-hall,  the  state  and 
private  bed-rooms,  ante-rooms,  boudoirs,  and  every  other 
apartment  has  been  ransacked ;  articles  of  vertu,  of  native 
and  foreign  workmanship,  taken,  or  broken  if  too  large 
to  be  carried  away;  ornamental  lattice-work,  screens, 
jade-stone  omamente,  jars,  clocks,  watches,  and  other 
pieces  of  mechanism,  curtains  and  furniture — none  have 
escaped  from  destruction.  There  were  extensive  ward- 
robes of  every  article  of  dress ;  coats  richly  embroidered 
i^  silk  and  gold  thread,  in  the  Imperial  Dragon  pattern ; 
boots,  head-dresses,  fans,  etc. ;  in  fact,  rooms  all  but  filled 
with  them.  Store  rooms  of  manufactured  silk  in  rolls, 
such  as  may  be  bought  in  Canton  at  twenty  or  thirty 
doUars  per  piece.  By  ^  calculation  made  in  the  rooms, 
there  must  nave  been  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  pieces. 
Hundreds  were  thrown  and  trampled  on,  and  the  floor 
covered  thickly  with  them ;  men  were  throwing  them  at 
each  other,  and  all  taking  as  many  as  they  could  carry. 
They  were  used  instead  of  ropes  to  secure  the  loading  of 
carts  filled  with  them.  Throughout  the  French  camp 
were  hundreds  of  pieces,  some  heaped  up,  others  used  to 
make  tents  or  beds  and  coverlets.  In  the  afternoon 
yesterday,  a  partv  of  French  went  through  the  apartments 
with  sticks,  breaking  everything  that  remained — mirrors, 
screens,  panels,  etc.  It  is  said  that  they  did  so  in  revenge 
for  the  barbarous  treatment  the  released  prisoners,  their 
countrymen,  had  received.  A  treasury  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  gold  ingots  and  sycee  silver  is  under  charge 
of  a  guard,  and  is  to  be  divided  between  the  English  and, 
French.  The  total  value  of  property  destroyed  would 
amount  to  a  large  instalment  of  the  indemnity  claimed. 
In  one  of  the  ante-rooms  of  the  state  bed-room  at  the 
summer  palace,  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  in  English  and 
Chinese,  signed  by  Lord  Elgin,  was  found.  Much  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  expressed  at  the  decision  of  the 
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commander-in-chief,  that  onlj  those  of  the  troojps  who 
marched  from  the  last  halting-place  on  the  6th  are  to 

Participate  in  the  prize  money,  all  the  rest,  those  at  the 
ep6t  at  Tung-chow  and  elsewhere,  being  excluded.  The 
commander-in-chief  and  general  officers  have  waived  their 
right  to  share.  A  gold  jug  of  great  value  was  presented 
to  the  commander-in-chief  bv  the  army.  Nearly  all  the 
articles  were  sold  at  very  high  prices,  large  enamelled  and 
inlaid  vases  and  ornaments  realizing  full  Shanghai  prices 
for  such  articles,  the  fact  of  their  having  been  the  property 
of  Hien  Fung  adding  an  imaginaiy  value  to  everything. 
The  scene  where  the  sale  was  held  in  the  temple  Lama- 
siri,  occupied  by  head-quarters,  was  worthy  the  pencil  of 
an  artist.  Had  his  Imperial  Majesty  handed  over  the 
whole  of  the  contents  of  that  palace,  uninjured,  it  would 
have  sold  for  an  enormous  amount,  more  than  three- 
fourths  having  been  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  French." 
But  the  satisfaction  caused  by  this  success  was  con- 
siderably diminished  by  the  knowledge  which  was  now 
acquired  of  the  horrible  fate  that  had  befallen  some  Eng- 
lish and  French  gentlemen,  who,  twelve  in  number,  aft^ 
the  arrival  of  the  allied  forces  at  Tien-tsin,  having  been 
despatched  to  Tung-chow  for  the  purpose  of  arranging- 
the  conditions  of  a  pacific  reception  of  the  allied  ministers 
in  that  town,  were,  in  defiance  of  the  flag  of  truce,  under 
protection  of  which  they  were  travelling,  treacherously 
seized  and  conveyed  to  rekin. 

Upon  the  allies  taking  possession  of  the  northern  gate 
of  the  capital,  two  of  the  English  gentlemen  who  had 
been  made  prisoners,  Mr.  Parkes  and  Mr.  Loch,  were 
safely  returned;  immediately  after  which  the  remains 
also  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  who  had  been  barba- 
rously murdered  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
rude  Mongolian  troops,  were  given  up.  Messrs.  Parkes 
and  Loch  had  met  with  some  ill-treatment,  and  endured 
the  dread  anxiety  of  being  several  times  ordered  out  for 
execution;  but  they  were  comparatively  fortunate  in  the 
captors  into  whose  hands  theyfell,  and  latterly  theywere 
weU  treated  in  Pekin,  under  the  orders  of  Pnnce  Kung. 
Next  in  comparative  good  fortune  to  them  were  Oaptam 
Brabazon,  R.  A.,  and  the  Abbe  de  Luc,'  who  were  simply 
beheaded  by  the  orders  of  a  Tartar  general  who  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  time.     Mr.  Bowlby,  the  Times 
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correspondent,  Mr.  de  Normann,  and  Lieutenant  Ander- 
son, met  a  more  horrible  &te.  Being  tied  up  in  the 
brutal  manner  in  which  the  Mongols  are  accustomed  to 
treat  their  prisoners,  and  most  scantily  supplied  with 
food,  they  gradually  sank  beneath  their  sufferings,  and 
finally  expi^.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Tartturs  actually  intended  to  torture  them  to  death,  as 
they  are  always  in  the  habit  of  so  treating  even  prisoners 
whose  lives  they  wish  to  preserre ;  but  such  was  the  fact, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  French  officers  who 
were  murdered  were  the  Abb£  de  Luc,  Colonel  Ghrand- 
champs,  Intendeiit  Debut,  and  M.  Aden. 

The  retribution  demanded  for  these  cruel  acts  was 
certainly  not  a  whit  too  severe,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  the  brutal  perpetrators  were  not  secured. 
As  some  of  these  dark  deeds  nad  been  perpetrated  at  the 
Tuen-ming-yuen,  that  palace,  together  with  the  property 
it  contained,  and  which  was  of  immense  value,  was 
utterly  destroyed,  and  300,000  taels,  or  about  £100,000, 
was  exacted  by  Sir  Hope  Grant  for  the  families  of  his 
murdered  countrymen,  and  as  an  indemnily  to  the  sur- 
vivors for  the  sufferings  which  they  had  undei^one,  while 
200,000  taels  was  exacted  by  the  French  general  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

On  the  17th,  the  remains  of  Messrs.  Bowlby,  De  * 
Nermann,  and  Anderson,  were  buried  with  great  so- 
lemnity in  the  Eussian  cemetery  outside  the  walls  of 
Pekin. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  d^  named  for  signing 
the  convention.  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  Hope  Grant  entered 
the  An-ting  gate,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  six  hun- 
dred men  and  one  hundred  officers  from  the  regiments 
at  Pekin.  The  commander-in-chief,  surrounded  by  his 
personal  staff,  rode  a  little  in  front  of  Lord  Elgin,,  who 
was  carried  in  his  state  chair  by  sixteen  Chinese,  dressed 
in  scarlet ;  his  horse,  saddled,  was  led  behind  him,  and 
the  members  of  the  embassy  rode  on  either  side. 

The  2nd  division,  under  Sir  Bobert  Napier,  lined  the 
streets,  and  as  Lord  El^  passed  followed  at  intervals, 
taking  up  strategical  positions  along  the  line  of  route,  in 
case  treachery  was  intended  by  the  Chinese.  Consider- 
able crowds  lined  both  sides  of  the  road;  they  were 
extremely  orderly,  merely  evincing  great  curiosity  to  get 
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a  glimpse  at  the  *^  Qreat  Barbarian"  bj  attempting  to 
pe^  into  his  chair  as  he  passed  by. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Hall  of  Oeremonies  in 
Pekin.  At  three  p.m.  ^e  procession  entered  the  An-ting 
gate  in  the  following  order: — 100  cavalry  (detachments 
of  the  King's  Dragoon  Ghuards,  Probyn's  and  Fane's 
Horse),  400  infantry  (detachments  of  the  various  regi- 
ments of  foot),  officers  and  others  mounted,  the  general 
and  staff.  Lord  Elgin  in  his  green  sedan  chair,  carried 
by  sixteen  Chinese  coolies  in  scarlet  livery,  attended  by 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  street  from 
the  gate  was  lined  by  detachments  of  infantry,  amounting 
to  2000  men,  who  followed  up  the  procession  as  it  passed, 
forming  altogether  an  armed  force  of  about  3000  men 
marching  through  the  capital.  On  reaching  the  Hall  of 
Ceremonies  the  party  passed  through  a  gateway  into  a 
court-yard,  when  the  horsemen  dismounted  and  tne  whole 
filed  off  on  either  side,  leaving  an  avenue  through  which 
Her  Majesty's  envoy  was  conveyed  to  the  steps  of  the 
raised  floor  of  the  hall,  whilst  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the 
national  anthem  saluted  him,  the  soldiers  presenting  arms. 
On  descending  from  his  sedan  chair,  his  lordship  was  met 
by  Prince  Kung,  the  emperor's  brother,  who  saluted  in 
the  usual  manner  of  the  Chinese,  by  extending  the  two 
'  arms  forward  with  hands  together,  the  earl  raising  his  hat. 
His  lordship  then  walked  towards  the  ftirther  end  of  the 
hall,  and  took  the  seat  of  honour  placed  there  for  him,  at 
the  same  time  motioning  the  prince  to  take  the  lower  seat, 
about  flfbeen  feet  on  his  right.  Sir  Hope  G-rant  occupied 
a  chair  on  Lord  Elgin's  left.  A  table  covered  with  tawdry 
embroidered  cloth  stood  before  each.  At  and  behind  a 
row  of  similar  tables  running  from  the  back  to  the  front, 
staff  and  other  officers  and  visitors  sat  or  stood  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  princes  of  the 
council  and  mandarins  of  various  buttons  and  feathers 
took  up  a  similar  position.  Between  the  two  stood  the 
attaches  of  the  embassy,  interpreters,  and  others  engaged 
in  the  ceremony,  at  a  table  whereon  papers,  despatch- 
boxes,  etc.,  were  placed.  The  examination  of  credentials 
and  other  papers  occupied  about  half  an  hour,  and  at  a 
quarter  to  five  o'clock,  the  signatures  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  were  attached  to  the  documents.  Kung 
produced  the  emperor's  signature  in  vermilion,  with  the 
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i^eal  cS  the  empire  attached  on  yellow  paper,  authorizing 
him  to  sign  the  convention.  Lord  Elgin  then  sent  a 
message  through  the  interpreters  to  Kung,  expressing 
his  hope  that  the  treaty  now  concluded  would  he  lasting, 
to  which  the  Tartar  replied  in  true  Asiatic  words,  he 
hoped  it  would  last  a  thousand  years,  that  affabs  had 
been  badly  managed  hitherto,  but  now  that  he  had 
undertaken  the  control  of  them,  he  belieyed  no  mis- 
understandings would  arise.  On  retiring,  as  Lord  Elgin 
walked  towards  his  sedan  chair,  Kung  should  have  been 
at  his  side,  but  he  lagged  behind  a  little,  and  his  lordship 
bad  to  wait  until  he  stepped  forward.  Throughout  the 
ceremony  the  prince's  expression  was  one  of  undisturbed 
sidkiness ;  he  appeared  to  reply  with  churlishness  to  all 
that  was  said  to  him.  He  had  on  a  purple  damask  silk 
long. coat;  the  button  on  his  hat  was  covered  with  red 
silk,  like  the  tassal  which  hung  from  it.  Lord  Elgin  was 
in  ambassador's  uniform.  He  assumed  a  cold  and  distant 
air,  and  doubtless  felt  the  utmost  disgust  at  having  to 
treat  with  the  minister  of  a  false-hearted  and  perfidious 
master.  A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  a  battery  of 
royal  artiUery  on  the  wall  at  the  An-trng  gate  announced 
that  peace  was  established.  It  had  been  intimated  that 
the  usual  refreshments  on  such  occasions  would  not  be 
partaken  of,  therefore  none  were  offered  except  the  cup 
of  tea,  which  is  customary  at  all  times. 

Seports  of  intended  treachery  at  the  last  moment  were 
communicated  through  Catholic  priests.  They  were  not 
believed;  but  precautions  were  taken  against  them,  by 
having  a  large  force  within  the  city,  instead  of  an  escort 
merely,  as  was  first  intended. 

This  Hall  of  Ceremonies  is  a  common-looking  chamber, 
entirely  open  in  front,  with  large  closed  doors  at  the 
back,  on  which  the  usual  picture  of  warriors,  etc.,  are 
pasted.  From  the  ceiling  in  front  there  was  some  tawdry 
silk  hangings,  the  floor  was  partly  covered  with  mats  and 
pieces  of  carpet,  and  the  whole  scene  was  considerably 
inferior  to  the  stage  of  a  second-rate  sing-song  in  the 
south. 

On  returning,  the  troops  were  formed  into  bodies  at 
short  Intervals  from  the  palace  to  the  gate. 

The  same  formalities  were  gone  tl^ough  with  Baron 
GroB,  the  French  plenipotentif^,  on  the*25th. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important 
articles  of  the  convention : — 

In  Article  I.  the  emperor  expresses  his  deep  regret  at 
the  misonderstanding  occasioned  by  the  affair  of  Taku, 
in  1858. 

Art.  II.  stipulates  that  a  British  minister  shall  reside 
at  Fekin. 

Art.  III.  states  the  terms,  etc.,  of  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  8,000,000  taels,  being  double  the  amoimt 
granted  in  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  in  1868. 

Art.  IV.  opens  the  port  of  Tien-tsin  to  trade  and  resi- 
dence of  British  subjects. 

Art.  y.  removes  the  interdict  on  emigration  to  British 
colonies,  etc. 

Art.  VI.  cedes  part  of  Cowloon  to  the  British  crown,  as 
a  dependency  of  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  dispatches  brought  by  Mr.  Loch,  Lord 
Elgin's  secretary,  and  inserted  in  a  supplement  to  the 
London  Gazette  of  Friday,  the  28th  December,  is  Mr. 
Parkes's  account  of  his  captivity.  This  narrative  is 
fraught  with  the  greatest  interest;  it  exhibits  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view  ih/b  craftiness  and  treachery  of 
every  one  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  forming  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  straightforward  manliness  of  our  country- 
man, whom  not  even  the  threats  of  torture,  or  of  death 
itself,  could  terrify  into  a  compromise  of  his  duty,  and 
whose  generous  refusal  to  accept  of  liberty  unless  shared 
by  his  companion  in  misfortune,  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  and  admiration. 

On  the  above  day,  28th  December,  1860,  a  salute  from 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns  gave  formal  expression  to  the 
fact  that  England  was  at  peace  with  China. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  POETEY  OF  THE  19^  CENTURY. 


CRABBE  (b.  1764— d.  1832.) 

LOTB. 

Mt  Damon  if  as  the  iSrst  to  wake 
The  gentle  flame  that  cannot  die ; 
My  Damon  is  the  last  to  take 
The  faithfol  bosom's  softest  sigh : 
The  life  between  is  nothing  worth, 
Oh !  oast  it  from  thy  thought  away ; 
Think  of  the  day  that  gave  it  birth, 
And  this  its  sweet  returning  day. 

Baried  be  all  that  has  been  done. 
Or  say  that  nought  is  done  amiss : 
For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 
In  such  bewildering  world  as  this  I 
But  love  can  every  fault  forgive, 
Or  with  a  tender  look  reprove ; 
And  now  let  nought  in  memory  live, 
But  that  we  meet  and  that  we  love. 


ROGERS  (b,  1763— d.  1855). 
THE  BUTTEEELT. 

Child  of  the  sun !  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight, 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lovest  in  fields  of  light, 
And  where  the  flowers  of  paradise  unfold. 
Quaff  fragrant  nectar  from  their  oups  of  gold ; 
There  shall  thy  winp,  rich  as  an  evening  sky, 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstacy : 
Tet  wert  thou  once  a  worm — a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept. 
•And  such  is  man — soon  from  his  cell  of  clay, 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
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WORDSWORTH  (b.  1770— d.  1850). 

BONKBT« 

Eye's  lingering  clouds  extend  in  solid  ban 

Througli  tlie  grey  west ;  and  lo  I  these  waters,  steeled 

By  breezeless  air  to  smootliest  polish,  yield 

A  yivid  repetition  of  the  stars ; 

Joye,  Venus,  and  the  ruddy  crest  of  Man 

Amid  his  fellows,  beauteously  reyealed, 

At  happy  distance  from  earth's  groaning  field, 

Where  ruthless  mortals  waee  incessant  wars. 

Is  it  a  mirror  ?— or  the  nether  sphere 

Opening  its  yast  abyss,  while  ^ncy  feeds 

On  the  rich  show ! — But  list  1  a  yoice  is  near; 

Great  Pan  himself  low-whispering  through  the  reeds, 

*^  Be  thankful  thou ;  for,  if  unholv  deeds 

Rayage  the  world,  tranquillity  is  iiere  1" 

KATUBX. 

Nature  Heyer  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loyed  her;  'tis  her phyilege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neitiier  eyil  tongues, 
Rash  jud^ents,  nor  the  sneen  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  ffreetin^  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  lil'e 
Shall  e'er  jpreyail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings. 


WALTER  SCOTT  (b.  1771— d.  1832.) 

LOTE   or  TATHEBLAKD. 

Breathes  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  neyer  to  himself  hath  said, 
"  This  is  my  own,  my  natiye  land  1" 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  bumed| 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  be,  go.  mark  him  well : 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell : 
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High  thouffh  Ms  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  nis  wealth  as  wish  oan  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
liTinff,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  douhly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  m>m  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 


COLERIDGE  (b.  1772— d.  1834). 

OLOVBLANB. 

Oh  I  it  is  pleasant  with'  a  heart  at  ease 

Just  after  sunset,  or  hy  moonlight  skies, 

To  make  the  shifting  ^uds  be  what  you  please ; 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 

Own  each  saunt  ukeness  issuing  from  the  mould 

Of  a  friend's  fancy ;  or,  with  head  bent  low. 

And  cheek  aslant^  see  riyers  flow  of  gold 

'Twizt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller  go. 

From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland,  gorgeous  land  ! 

Or  listening  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight 

Be  that  blind  bard,  who,  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward  light ^ 

Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee 

Eise  to  the  swelling,  of  the  voicefol  sea. 


•  SOUTHEY  (b.  1774— d.  1843). 

DAiraEBS   07   THE   DEEP. 

Tis  pleasant  by  the  cheerful  hearth  to*heBr 
Of  tempests,  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe ; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  aeain, 
And  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul. 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us.    But  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements, 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength 
Avail  not, — to  look  around,  and  only  see 
The  mountain  wave  incumbent,  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  waters,  o'er  the  reeling  bark,— 
Ah,  me  I  mis  is,  indeed,  a  dreadful  thing ; 
T2 
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And  he  wlio  hath  endured  the  horror  oaoe 
Of  Buoh  an  hoar,  doth  never  hear  the  Btorm 
Howl  round  hia  home  but  he  remembers  it. 
And  thiokB  upon  the  soffering  mariner. 


CAMPBELL  (B.  1777— D.  1844). 

VICTOEIA. 

Victoria's  soeptre  o'er  the  deep 
Has  touched,  and  broken  slavery's  chain ; 
Tet,  strange  magician  t  she  enslaves 
Our  hearts  witmn  her  own  domain. 

Her  spirit  is  devout,  and  bums 
With  thoughts  averse  to  bigotry ; 
Tet  she  herself,  the  idol,  turns 
Our  thoughts  into  idolatry. 

HOPS. 

Friend  of  the  brave !  in  peril's  darkest  houTy 
Intrepid  virtue  looks  to  thee  for  power ; 
To  thee  the  heart  its  trembling  homage  yields. 
On  stormy  floods,  and  carnage  coloured  fields ; 
When,  front  to  front,  the  banner'd  hosts  combine, 
Halt  ere  they  dose,  and  form  the  dreadful  line. 
When  all  is  still  on  death's  devoted  soil, 
The  march- worn  soldier  mineles  in  the  toil ; 
As  rings  his  glittering  tube,  ne  lifts  on  high 
The  dauntless  brow,  and  spirit  speaking  eye, 
Hails  in  his  heart  the  triumph  yet  to  come, 
And  hears  thy  stormy  music  in  the  drum. 


Eternal  hope  I  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Peal'd  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  b^an — ^but  not  to  fade, — 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decayed ; 
When  wrapt  in  fire,  the  realms  of  ether  glow. 
And  heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below ; 
Thou,  undismay'd,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  nature's  funeral  pile. 
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MOORE  (b.  1779— d.  1852). 

SACBEB  SOKG. 

Thy  tnrf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine ; 
My  temple,  Lord  1  uiat  arch  of  thine ; 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  airs, 
And  silent  thonghts  my  only  prayers* 

My  choir  shall  be  the  moonlight  wares, 
When  mnrmuruu;  homeward  to  their  cayesj 
Or  when  the  stilmess  of  the  sea, 
Ey'n  more. than  mnsic,  breatiies  of  thee. 

*  «.  •  «  « 

There's  nothing  brifi;ht  abore,  below, 
From  flowers  uiat  bloom,  to  stars  that  glow ; 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  feature  of  thy  Deity. 

There's  nothing  dark  below,  above. 
But  in  its  gloom  1  trace  Thy  love. 
And  meek^  wait  that  moment,  when 
Thy  touch  shall  turn  all  bright  again. 


THS   LAST  BOSS   OT   SUMMEB. 

Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer 

Left  blooming  alone ; 

All  her  loyely  companions 

Are  &ded  and  gone : 

No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh. 

To  reflect  back  her  olushes. 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one ! 
To  pine  on  the  stem ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 
Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  1  scatter 
Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 
Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So.  soon  may  I  follow. 
When  Friendships  decay. 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 
The  gems  drop  away ; 
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When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 
And  fond  ones  are  flown, 
Olil  who  would  inhabit 
This  bleak  world  alone  t 


HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE  (b.  1786— d.  1806,. 

TO  AN  BABLT  PBIMB08B. 

Mild  ofbpriDgof  a  dark  and  sullen  sire! 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine^ 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms. 

And  cradled  on  the  winds ! 

Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  questioned  Winter*s  sway, 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  lone  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale, 

Unnoticed  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance.   . 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
01  chill  adversity ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life,  that  rears  her  head 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows, 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast^ 

And  hardens  her  to  bear, 

Serene,  the  ills  of  life. 


BYROiN  (b.  1788— d.  1824). 

EVBNING. 

Oh,  Hesperus !  thou  bringest  all  good  things- 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hunny  cheer, 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings. 
The  welcomed  stall  to  the  o'er-laboured  steer  I 
Whatever  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 
Are  gathered  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 
Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast. 
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Soft  hour  1  which  wakes  the  wiah  and  melts  the  heart. 

Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  fh>m  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 

Or  fills  with  loye  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 

Ah,  surely  nothing  dies  bat  something  mourns.  ; 

THE  WISH. 

Oh !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  place, 

With  one  fair  snirit  for  my  minister, 

That  I  might  all  foreet  the  human  race. 

And,  hating  no  one,  loye  but  only  herl 

Ye  elements ! — ^in  whose  ennobling  stir 

I  feel  myself  exalted, — can  ye  not 

Accord  me  such  a  beinff  ?— ])o  I  err 

In  deemiujCf  such  inhabit  many  a  spot? 

Though  with  them  to  conyerse,  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 
I  We  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 
For  these  our  interyiews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  haye  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  Uniyerse,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  but  cannot  all  conceal. 


SHELLEY  (b.  17d2— d.  1822). 

MUTABILITY. 

We  are  as  clouds  that  yeil  the  midnight  moon : 
How  restlessly  they  speed,  and  gleam  and  quiy( 
Stretching  the  darkness  radiantly  I — ^yet  soon 
Night  closes  round,  and  they  are  lost  for  eyer : 

Or  like  forgotten  lyres,  whose  dissonant  strings 
Giye  yarioos  response  to  each  yarying  blast. 
To  whose  frail  frame  no  second  motion  brings 
One  mood  or  modulation  Uke  the  last. 

We  rest — a  dream  has  power  to  poison  sleep ; 
We  rise— one  wandering  thought  pollutes  tne  day  - 
We  feel,  conceiye  or  reason,  laugh  or  weep ; 
Embrace  fond  woe,  or  cast  our  cares  away. 
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It  iB  the  same ! — For,  be  it  ^oy  or  sorrow, 
The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free ; 
Man's  yesterday  may  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow ; 
Nought  may  endure  but  Mutability. 


BEMElfBBAJrOE   07  THE  DEAD. 

Music,  when  soft  yoioes  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory-^ 
Odours,  when  sweet  yiolets  sicken, 
liye  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 
Rose  leayes,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone. 
Love  itseu  shall  slumber  on. 


.  KEATS  (b.  1796— d.  1820). 

SOLITUDE. 

Oh,  Solitude !  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell 

Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 

Of  murky  buildings :  climb  with  me  the  ste^>— 

Nature's  obseryatory — ^whence  the  dell, 

In  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  chrystal  swell 

May  seem  a  span ;  let  me  my  yigils  keep 

'Monest  boughs  payilion'd,  where  the  deer's  swift  leaps 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  fox  glove  bell. 

But  though  I'U  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee, 

Tet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind, 

Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refined, 

Is  my  soul's  pleasure ;  and  it  sure  must  be 

Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human  kind 

When  to  thy  £iunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 


POLLOCK  (b.  1799— d.  1827). 

THE   MISEB. 

But  there  was  one  in  folly  farther  gone ; 

With  eye  awry,  incurable  and  wild, 

The  laughing-stock  of  devils  and  of  men, 

And  by  nis  guardian  angel  quite  given  up— 

The  miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 

Held  wedded  intercourse.    Ill-guided  wretch  1 

Thou  might'st  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour. 
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When  good  men  slept,  and  in  liffbt-winged  dreams 
Ascended  up  to  God, — ^in  wasteful  luJl, 
With  yigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 
And  bone,  and  wrapt  in  most  debasing  rags,— 
Thou  mieht'st  haye  seen  him  bending  o'er  his  heaps. 
And  holding  stranffe  communication  with  his  gold ; 
And  as  his  thieyisn  fancy  seemed  to  hear 
The  robber's  foot  approach,  starting  al«rmed, 
And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand 
That  pals^  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 
To  make  it  sure. 


TENNYSON  (b.  1810). 

THB  BESBBTEH  HOrSE. 

Life  and  thought  haye  gone  away 

Side  by  side, 

Leaying  door  and  window  wide ; 

Careless  tenants  they  I 

All  within  is  dark  as  niffht ; 
In  the  windows  is  no  lignt ;  ^ 
And  no  murmur  at  the  door,^ 
So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before. 

Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close. 
Or,  through  the  windows,  we  shall  see 
The  nakedness  and  yacancy 
Of  the  dark  deserted  house. 

Come  away :  no  more  of  mirth 
Is  here,  or  merry-making  sound. 

The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth. 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 

Come  away — ^for  life  and  thought 

Here  no  longer  dwell ; 

But  in  a  city  glorious— 
A  great  and  distant  city — haye  bought 

A  mansion  incorruptible. 
Would  they  could  haye  stayed  with  us 

▲  FABSWELL. 

Flow  down,  cold  riyulet,  to  the  sea, 
Thy  tribute  waye  deliver  ; 

No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 
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Flow,  Boftly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  riyulet,  then  a  river ; 
Nowhere  by  tbee  my  steps  «liall  be 

For  eyer  and  for  ever. 

But  here  will  sigh  thine  alder  tree, 
And  here  thine  aspn  shiver ; 

And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee. 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee, 
A  thousand  moons  will  quiver ; 

But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 


OIBOUMBTAlfCE. 

Two  children  in  two  neighbour  villages, 

Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas  ' 

Two  strangers  meeting  at  a  festival ; 

Two  lovers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall , 

Two  lives  bound  fast  m  one  with  golden  ease ; 

Two  graves,  grass-green,  beside  a  gray  church-tower, 

Waslrd  with  still  rains,  and  daisy  blossomed ; 

Two  children  in  one  hamlet  bom  and  bred : 

So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hour  to  hour. 


'    '  LANBON  (b.  1802— d.  1838). 

BSAL    BXBBOIBS    OE   POWBB. 

Fall,  fall,  ye  mighty  temples,  to  the  ground ; 
Not  in  your  sculptured  rise 
Is  the  real  exercise 
Of  human  nature's  brighest  power  found. 

'TIS  in  the  lofty  hope,  the  daily  toil, 

rris  in  the  gifted  line^    ' 

In  each  far  thought  divine. 
That  brings  down  heaven  to  light  our  common  soil. 

Tu  in  the  great,  the  lovely,  and  the  true, 

'TIS  in  the  generous  thought 

Of  all  that  man  has  wrought, 
Of  all  that  yet  remains  for  man  to  do. 
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MACAULAY  (b.  1800— d.  1860). 

THB   DEATH  OF  YIBGOTIA.* 

Straiffbtway  Yimnins  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside, 

To  where  the  re^ng  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  horn  and 

hide. 
Close  to  yon  dark  archway,  where,  in  a  crimson  flood, 
Xieaps  down  to  the  great  sewer,  the  j^gling  stream  of  blood« 
Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  nad  laid  his  whittle  down ; 
Vir^nins  caught  the  whittle  np,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown ; 
And  then  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell. 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  yoice  he  spake :  '^  Farewell,  sweet  child ! 

Farewell! 
Oil !  how  I  loyed  my  darling !    Though  stem  I  sometimes  be, 
To  thee,  thou  know'st.  I  was  not  so.    Who  conld  be  so  to  thee  ? 
And  how  my  darling  loyed  me !    How  glad  she  was  to  hear 
My  footstep  on  thethreshold  when  I  came  back  last  year  1 
And  how  sne  danced  with  pleasure  to  see  my  ciyic  crown, 
And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  brought  me  forth  my 

gown! 
Now,  aU  those  things  are  oyer— Yes,  all  thy  pretty  ways, 
Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  lays ; 
And  none  will  grieye  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  return, 
Or  watch  beside  ^e  old  man's  bed,  or  weep  upon  his  arm. 
The  time  is  come.    See,  how  he  (Appius  Claudius)  points  his 

eager  hand  this  way  I 
See  how  his  eyes  doat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey  I 
With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems  that,  spumed,  betrayed,  bereft, 
Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge  left : 
He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  saye 
Thy  gentle  youthfh>m  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slaye ; 
Yea,  and  from  nameless  eyil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow, 
Fonl  outrage  which  ^ou  knowest  not,  which  thou  shalt  neyer 

know. 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  giye  me  one  more 

kiss ; 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this." 
With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  the  died. 

*  Lays  of  Anoieat  Borne :  Yirginia, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST 

OF 

INVENTIONS,  DISCOVEEIES,  ETC., 

FAOM  1800  TO  1860. 


1800.— Royal  InBtitation  founded.      Sir  Humphrey   Davy, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
1801.^— First  attempt  to  navigate  a  Steam-hoat  on  the  Thames. 
1803. — Commencement  of  the  military  career  of  the  Dnke  of 

Wellington. 
1804. — The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  founded. 
1805.— British  and  Foreign  School  Society  founded. 
1807.— Gas-Ughts  first  e^iibited  in  PaU  Alall. 

The  Act  abolishing  the  Slave-trade  passed. 

1812. — Plymouth  Breakwater  commenced*     ^ 
1814.— London  lighted  with  Gas. 

1815. — Liberation  of  Europe  from  the  designs  of  Napoleon 

through  his  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo. 
1816. — The  EMn  marbles  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
1817. — ^The  Efdeidoscope  invented  by  Sir  D.  Brewster. 

The  Safety-lamp  invented  hj  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

1818. — Chain  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits  begun  oy  Telford. 
1819. — Opening  of  the  London  Institution,  Moorfields. 

1820. — Quinine  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou. 

Discovery  of  Electro-magnetism  by  Oersted. 

1821. — Napoleon  dies  at  St.  Helena.    His  remains  were  re- 
moved to  Paris,  1840. 
1822. — Completion  of  the  Caledonian  CanaL 
1823. — Cabnolets  first  introduced  in  London. 
-*«—     London  Mechanics'  Institution  founded. 
1824. — Life-boat  National  Institution  founded, 
1825. — ^The  Thames  Tunnel  commenced. 
1826. — Charter  of  the  London  University  granted. 
1827. — Printing  for  the  Blind  introduced. 

The  Society  <<  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge" 

formed. 
1828. — Hydropathy  introduced  by  Preissnite. 
1820. — Omnibuses  introduced  in  London. 
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1829.    New  General  Poet  Office,  London,  completed. 

New  Metropolitan  Police  eBtablished  under  Sir  R. 

PeePa  Act. 
1830. — Liyeroool  and  Manclieater  Railway  opened, 
1831. — Paramn  first  obtained  by  Beichenbacn. 

Magneto-electricity  diecoyered  by  Faraday, 

1832. — First  general  Cemetery  opened  at  Eensal  Green,  near 
London. 

183d.--The  Reform  Bill  passed. 

:  Abolition  of  Colonial  Slayery,  £20,000,000  compensa- 
tion paid  to  the  Slayeholders. 

London  and  Birmingbam  Railway  (Nortb- western)  com- 

menced. 
183T.— First  Electric  Telegraph  in  Engknd  (by  Wheatstone) 

applied  to  Railways. 
1838. — London  and.  Birmingham  Railway  (N.- western)  opened. 

War  Steamers  first  built  in  England. 

1839. — ^Daguerre  inyents  his  Photographio  process. 

The   Temperance   moyement    promoted    by    Father 

Mathew. 
1840.— Penny  Postage  introduced ;  preceded  in  1839  by  a  4^2. 

rate. 
— *     The  Electrotype  process  employed  commercially  in 

England. 
1841. — Railways  opened  this  year:— the  Great  Western,  the 
Blackwall,  and  the  London  and  Brighton. 

■  ■      Anti-Corn  Law  Inoyement. 

1842. — Steam  Hammer  patented  by  Nasmyth. 
1843.— Thames  Tunnel  c^ned. 

— »     Vulcanized  India-rubber  introduced  and  applied. 
1844. — Enyelopes  first  made  by  machinery. 

Erection  of  public  bath^  and  wash-houses. 

1845.— Departure  of  Sir  J.  Franklin  with  the  "  Erebus"  and 
"Terror.'' 

■  '■       The  oyerland  route  from  India  deyised  by  Lieutenant 

Waghom. 
1846.— Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

Railway  mania. 

The  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  oyer  the  Menai  Straits 

commenced.    Gomoleted  1860. 

Gun  Cotton  inyented  oy  Schonbein/ 

1847.— Total  length  of  British  Railways  opened  in  1847,  754 

miles. 
1848. — Great  demonstratiye  meeting  of  the  Chartists  in  London 

foiled,  150,000  indiyiduals  of  all  classes  enrolling 

themselyes  as  special  constables. 
1849. — First  importation  of  Califomian  Gold. 
— — •     The  Aquarium  introduced. 
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1850. — ^The  diflooyery  of  a  nortih-west  paasage  completed  under 
Sir  R.  M'Lure. 

National  indignation  at  the  Pope's  appointment  of  a 

Cardinal  Arohbishop  (Wiseman)  of  Weetminster. 
1851. — Telegraphic  communication  between  London  and  Paris 

perfected. 
-^—     Decennial  Census  of  the  United  Kingdom,  population 

27,452,262. 
»     Extensive  discoveries  of  Gold  in  Australia. 

-  Great  National  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park. 
1852.— A  Public  Funeral  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  decreed. 

Present,  a  million  and  a  half  of  spectators. 

Reformatory  Schools  established. 

1853. — ^Improvements  in  Photography,  and  formation  of  the 

Photographic  Society. 
1854.— Discovery  of  the  remains  of  Sir  J.  Franklin  and  his 

crew  by  Dr.  Rae. 
1855. — Crystal  ralace,  Sydenham,  opened.     Re-constructed 

from  the  materials  of  the  Hyde  Park  building,  but 

much  enlarged. 

Invention  of  tne  Electric  Loom  for  Weaving. 

1856.— The  order  of  the  <<  Victoria  Cross  "  instituted. 

Great  Naval  Review  at  Spithead ;  220  ships  of  war, 

mounting  3,168  guns. 

Celebration  of  Peace  with  Russia. 

1857.— The  Indian  Mutiny. 

1858. — The  Great  Eastern  Steam-ship  launched.    Constructed 
to  carry  5000  persons. 

Submarine  Atlantic  Telegraph  laid,  and  messages  ex- 

changed between  the  ^een  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
1859. — ^The  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
completed. 

The  Armstrong  Gun  invented. 

-  Bessemer's  improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron 

and  Steel. 
1860. — Formation  of  the  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps. 

Expedition  of  the  Allied  Forces  of  Great  Britain  and 

France  against  China. 

The  Amstrong  gun,  first  used  ^with  complete  succees) ; 

aj^ainst  the  Taku  Forts,  Peino  River,  China. 
— —     Taking   of  Pekin,  and   submission  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor. 


THE  END. 
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RELFE  BROTHERS' 

HAIR-LINE  POINTED  PENS. 


Relfe  Brothers  leg  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Teachers  and  others  to  their  Steel  PenSy  and  respect-- 
fully  request  a  trial  of  them.  They  have  been  before 
the  Public  now  for  many  years,  and  the  accompanying 
Testimonials  will  afford  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  general  approbation  of  the  Profession. 

The  Hair 'line  Pointed  Pens  are  divided  into  three 
classes — Broad,  Medium,  and  Fine  Points  ;  and  in 
ordering  them,  care  will  be  necessary  that  they  are 
distinctly  named.  They  are  sold  in  Boxes  of  a  Gross 
each.  The  Medium  and  Fine  at  4«.,  and  the  Broad 
at  9s. y  to  Schools  ;  or  sent  by  post  at  4d.  per  box  extra. 


From  Mr.  J.  Buzzard,  of  Smeeton  Academy,  near  Leicester, 

Your  Hair-line  Pointed  Pens  are  decidedly  the  best  I 
have  ever  used.  Mj  assistants  and  boys  of  the  first  forms 
invariably  use  them  for  fine  writing  and  flourishing. 

From  Mr.  Conquest,  of  Biggleswade. 

I  have  to  apologize  to  you  for  my  delay  in  acknow- 
ledging your  note. 

I  have  now  used  your  Hair-line  Pens  for  many  years 
with  much  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  with  the  entire 
approval  of  my  pupils ;  in  fact,  such  is  their  preference 
for  them,  that  in  many  instances  I  have  had  applications 
for  them  after  they  have  left  school. 


From  Dr.  Emebton,  of  Hanwell  Collegiate  School. 
Dr.  Emebton  wishes  me  to  give  vou  his  opinion,  and 
that  of  his  Writing  Master,  in  regard  to  the  Pens  of  your 
manufacture. 

I  have,  therefore,  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  they 
consider  them  superior  to  any  which  have  come  under 
their  notice. 

Benjamin  Kent,  Secretary, 
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TESTIMONIALS   TO  BBLPB's 


From  Mr.  Joseph  Fleet,  of  Belle  House,  Hayes. 

I  have  used  your  Pens  from  the  period  of  your  intro- 
ducing them  to  public  notice,  and  consider  that  they  are 
superior  to  all  others. 

From  Mr.  J.  French,  of  the  Grammar  School,  Thurlow, 
near  Newmarket. 

I  have  used  your  graduated  Hair-line  Pointed  Steel 
Pens  in  my  School  from  your  first  introduction  of  them 
to  the  present  time,  and  ao  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they 
are  by  far  the  best  Steel  Pens  I  have  ever  used:  they 
require  only  to  be  more  generally  known  to  obtain  the 
preference  they  deserve. 

From  Mr.  S.  Griffiths,  of  Redlands,  Bristol. 

I  have  had  ample  experience  of  your  Hair-line  Pointed 
Pens,  and  do  but  justice  to  yourselves,  and  great  pleasure 
to  myself,  in  assuring  you  that  I  have  not  found  elsewhere 
any  other  equally  good  with  them  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  they  greatly  &cilitate  the  executing  the  best  style 
of  Penmanship. 

From  Mr.  Harlet,  Prospect  House  Academy,  Hythe. 

Be*a8sured  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  recommend 
the  use  of  your  very  superior  Steel  Pens.  I  have  tried 
those  of  innumerable  other  makers,  but  until  I  had  the 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  yours,  I  never  thought  any 
sufficiently  well  adapted  for  school  purposes  to  justify  me 
in  relinquishing  the  use  of  the  quill.  Tour  Hair-line 
Pointed  Pens  for  small  hand,  the  Medium  for  round,  and 
the  Broad  Points  for  the  larger  hands,  are,  however, 
manufactured  with  so  much  care,  and,  in  my  estimation, 
answer  the  purpose  so  admirably,  that  '^  the  cutting  of 
quills*'  I  can  now  view  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  totally 
unnecessary  waste  of  tijne.  '^l 

From  Mr.  SLnighton,  of  Caversham  House,  near  ReadiBg. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  whether  your  Pens  give  j 

satisfEu^tion,  I  can  only  say  my  pupils  wiU  use  no  others  j 

for  small  hand ;  if  they  cannot  have  yours,  they  ask  for  , 

2uiU  pens.    Tour  fine-pointed  Pen  is  the  only  substitute  j 

have  found  for  the  quill  in  my  school.  I 
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From  Mr.  W.  Lane,  of  Warwick  Hall,  Worthing. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  jour  Hair-line  Pointed  Fens.  I  find  your 
Fine  points  quite  equal  to  Gillot's  303's  for  the  finer  kind 
of  writing ;  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  school,  I 
give  yours  the  preference,  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
firmness,  and,  therefore,  being  less  liable  to  get  out  of  con- 
dition. 

From  Mr.  G.  Palmer,  of  Hill  House,  Epping. 

With  regard  to  your  Pens,  I  feel  much  pleasure  in 
saying  that,  having  used  them  in  my  establishment  ever 
since  you  first  brought  them  before  the  public,  I  cannot 
meet  with  any  that  give  so  much  satisfaction  as  yours. 

If  any  testimonial  of  mine  can  be  of  service  to  you  in 
extending  the  sale  of  them,  as  a  highly  useful  and  viduable 
Pen,  you  are  extremely  welcome  to  make  use  of  it. 

From  Mr  Reed,  of  Otteiy  St.  Mary  Schools,  Devon. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  my  opinion  of 
your  Hair-line  Pointed  Pen.  Some  time  has  now  elapsed 
since  you  first  sent  them  to  me.  I  have  exclusively  used 
the  !Eine  Points  for  small  hand  in  my  first  and  second 
classes  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  I  am  confident 
they  are  equalled  but  by  very  few,  and  surpassed  by  none. 

From  Mr.  W.  F.  Shaw,  of  Bath. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  superior 
quality  of  vour  Hair-line  Pointed  Pens.    They  are  the 
best  for  School  purposes  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 

From  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Dane  John  Academy,  Canterbury. 

I  feel  much  pleasure  in  saying,  in  reference  to  your 
Pens,  labelled  "  Fine  Points,"  that  I  know  of  none  that 
I  think  so  well  adapted  to  the  small  hands. 


From  Mr.  H.  Sjocker,  of  Boughton  School,  Faversham. 

Having  used  your  Steel  Pens  since  you  first  introduced 
theih,  I  can  say,  this  in  their  favour : — ^from  the  time  of 
trying  them  to  the  present,  yours  have  been  the  only 
Pens  in  my  school-room.  The  Fine  Points  are  admirable ; 
I  can  get  nothing  like  them. 
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4  belte's  haib-line  pointed  steel  peks. 

From  Mr.  J.  SuaABS,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Hitchin. 
Haying;  used  your  Hair-line  Pointed  Pens  from  the 
time  of  their  first  introduction,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have 
found  none  equal  to  them  for  flexibility  and  durability, 
and  for  producii^  a  fine  as  well  as  a  smooth  stroke  ;  and 
I  can  recommend  them  with  confidence  to  the  principals 
of  schools,  being  fully  convinced  that  they  can  obtain  none 
of  so  good  a  qimity  elsewhere. 

From  Mr.  W.  Tbigg,  Fore  Hill  House,  Ely. 
I  haye  found  the  "  Hair-line  Pointed  Pens,"  with  which 
you  haye  for  some  time  supplied  me,  admirably  adapted 
for  scholastic  use ;  and  I  consider  them  superior  to  any  I 

haye  met  with.  I 

I 

From  Mr.  J.  Wiseman,  of  Bridge  House  School,  Chertsey. 

I  haye  used  your  Pens  exclusiyely  for  the  last  two  years,  i 
and  so  satisfied  am  I  with  their  general  excellence,  that 
so  long  as  they  be  manufactured  with  the  care  and  atten- 
tion hitherto  oestowed  upon  them,  I  shall  continue  to  use 
them  myself,  and  employ  all  the  means  in  my  power  to 
recommend  their  adoption  by  those  who  require  a  Pen 
possessing  delicacy,  elasticity,  durability,  and  cheapness,     j 

I 

From  Mr.  W.  Watson,  of  Pilgrim's  Hall,  Brentwood, 

I  haye  used  your  Pens  in  my  School  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  haye  inyariably  found  them  better  than  any  j 
other  description  of  Steel  Pen  known  to  me. 

Tour  Pen,  called  the  Extra  Fine  Point,  is  peculiarly 
fine,  and  adapted  to  the  writing  of  small  hand.    I  always    ; 
use  them  for  my  pupils'  holiday  letters. 

From  Mr.  R. Wilkinson,  late  of  Cave  House  School,  Uzbridge. 

I  haye  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  ! 
excellency  of  the  "  Hair-line  Pen  "  of  Messrs.  Belfb's  :  | 
it  is  pre&rable  to  any  I  haye  met  with  for  small-hand 
writing,  and  for  all  purposes  of  Mapping,  Planning,  . 
Etching,  and  fine  Ornamental  Penmanship. 

I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  a  series  of  Pens  equally  good,  i 
adapted  to  other  styles  of  writing,  would  confer  a  great  { 
boon  to  the  scholastic  profession. 

LONDON:  BELFE,  BROTHEBS,  150,  ALDEBSGATE  STREET, 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  STATIONERS,  ftc.  &c. 
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LECONS  FRANCAISES 


DE 


LITTERATURE  ET  DE  MORALE. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEESS 


LECONS   FRANCAISES. 


LITERARY  GAZETTE. 
X    *'  One  of  the  best  selections  of  French  Extracts." 

THE  CRITIC. 

"  Students  of  French  could  not  use  a  bett^  book  to 
practise  themselyes  in.  It  contains  well-chosen  passages 
from  the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modem." 

EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 

"It  is  a  goodResuling  Book;  it  introduces  the  scholar 
to  different  styles,  and  enables  him  or  her  to  appreciate 
almost  every  yariety  of  merit  in  French  Literature." 

ATHENiETTM. 

"  The  selection  has  been  made  with  taste  and  judgment, 
as  well  as  with  a  scrupulous  care  to  exclude  eyerything 
likely  to  injure  the  morals  of  the  pupil." 
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LECONS  FMNCAISES 

DB 

LITTEPtATURE  ET  DE  MOEILE, 

EN  PEOSE  ET  EN  VERS ; 

ou, 
NOUVEAU  RECUEIL  DE  MORCEAUX 

EXTRAITS  I>ES 

MEILLEURS  AUTEUES. 


THIRD    EDITION, 

KETISED,  COEBECTED,  AND  GREATLY  EXTENDED, 

BY 

HENBT  STEIN  TUERELE,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

ULTE  HBAD-HASTER  OF  THE  BRIGHTOX  PBOFBIETABT  SCHOOL;  AKD  AXTTHOB  OF  "OBAL 
)  UT  FBKNOH  PHBASKOLOOY,  STSOJXYXT^  AND  IDIOMS." 


LONDON : 

PUBLISHED  BY  RELFE,  BROTHERS, 

150,  ALDERSGATE  STREET. 


©- 


Frice  bs,,  strongly  hound  in  Leather,  containing  450  pages. 
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SPECIMEN  PAOE  fk>om  the  Fifth  EdlUon  of 
,    TU&REIili'S      lOOO     BXERCISB8 
IN  FRENCH  PHRASEOLOOY. 


"A  very  useful  book." — Athenceum. 

Head. 1.    T^te.     2.   Source.     3.    6cume.     4.    Chapitre. 

6.   Pomme.     6     Hure.     7    Chevet.     8.   Haut.     9.  Pi^ce. 
10.  Chef.     11.  Pointe.     12.  Haut  bout. 


1 .  He  has  been  seriouBly  wounded 
in  the  head. 

2.  The  head  of  the  Nile  was  nc 
discovered  by  the  ancients. 

3.  He  pours  ont  the  beer  so  as  to 
produce  a  head 

4.  His  discourse  was  classed 
under  many  heitda. 

6.  A  walking-stick  with  a  gold 
head. 

6.  The  boar's  head  makes  an  ex- 
eellentdls''. 

7.  The  head  of  the  bed 

8.  You  will  find  it  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs. 

9.  How  many  head  of  game. 

10.  He  is  the  head  of  his  party. 

11.  .£oluB  pierced  the  moun- 
tain's side  with  the  head  of  his 
spear. 

12.  Have  the  goodness  to  take  the 
bead  of  the  table. 


U  a  re9n  une  blessure  dcs  plus 
graves  k  la  t§te. 

La  source  du  Nil  €tait  inconnne 
aux  anciens. 

II  verse  la  biSre  de  mani^re  k 
produlre  de  r^cume. 

Son  discours  Stait  divistf  en 
plusienrs  chapitres. 

Une  canne  k  pomme  d'or. 

La  hure  du  aanglier  &it  tm 
excellent  plat 

Le  chevet  dniit. 

Vous  le  tiouverez  au  haut  do 
Teacalier. 

Combien  de  pieces  de  gibierf 

C'est  le  chef  de  son  parti 

Eole  per^a  la  montagne  de  1* 
pointe  d'une  lance. 

Veuilles  biea  prendre  le  haut 
bout. 


Bow.- 


-l.  Arc.    2.  Noeud  de  rnban.    3.  Archet. 


1.    Here  is  your  bow,  but  I  cannot 
find  tbe  arrows. 

2  Hei  cap  was  literally  covered 
with  bows. 

3  The  violin  ia  of  no  use  to  me 
without  a  bow. 


Volci  votre  arc,  mais  Je  ne  pub 
trouver  les  filches. 

Son  bonnet  €tidt  absolument  ooo-. 
vert  de  noeuds  de  rubw 

Le  violon  ne  me  sert  de  rien  sans 
I'archet. 


To  CaU.- 


-1.  Appeler.    2.  Nommer.    3.  Passer. 


1.  Have  the  goodness  to  call  the 
servants. 

2.  What  do  they  call  that  in 
French  ? 

8.  I  will  call  at  the  booksdler's 
on  my  way. 

4.    H«  called  me  a  thief. 

6u  Does  the  stage-coach  call  at 
this  inn? 


Ayez  la  bont^  d'appder  les  domei- 
tiques 

Comment  est-ce  qu'oa  nomme 
celaen  FrauQais? 

Je  passerai  chex  le  lil»aire  «a 
allant. 

11  m'a  traits  de  voleur. 

Est-ce  que  la  diligence  s'arrete  i 
cetteauberget 


"A  Tery  superior  book,  both  in  design  and  execution." — 
Extrax^t  from  the  Educational  Record  and  Proceedings  of  dm 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
Published  by  Relfe,  Brothers,  150^  Aldersgate  Street, 
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PREFACE. 


Il  y  a  longtemps  que  Texperience  est  venue 
nous  demontrer  Terreur  de  faire  voir  de  suite  aux 
jeunes  gens  dans  I'enseignement  d'une  langue,  des 
ouvrages  entiers,  et  que  la  superiority  du  systeme 
d'instruction  par  extraits  et  morceaux  choisis,  ce 
systeme  puise  dans  la  nature  et  I'exp^rience,  a  6t6 
reconnu.  Les  avis  de  la  plupart  des  fecrivains, 
tant  anciens  que  modemes,  sont  en  faveur  de  ce 
systeme ;  le  celebre  Rollin  dit,  dans  son  Traits 
des  Etudes :  "  II  ne  s'agit  pas  pour  lors  de  faire 
comprendre  aux  jeunes  gens  la  suite  d'un  rai- 
sonnement  long  et  obscur,  ce  qui  est  beaucoup 
au-dessus  de  leur  age,  mais  de  les  former  k  la 
purete  du  langage  et  de  leur  donner  de  bons  prin- 
cipes.  Or  des  extraits  faits  avec  soin,  qui  pourraient 
avoir  une  longueur  raisonnable,  seraient  fegalement 
propres  pour  ces  deux  vues,  et  n'auraient  point  les 
inconv^nients  qui  sont  inevitables  quand  on  ex- 
plique  tout  de  suite  des  livres  qui  certainement 
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n'ont  point  ^t^  faits  pour  enseigner  une  langue  a 
des  jeunes  gens,"  &c. 

Des  avis  si  judicieux,  des  vues  si  justes,  ont 
fix^  toute  mon  attention  dans  le  choix  des  morceaux 
qui  forment  cet  ouvrage ;  le  lecteur  y  trouvera 
plusieurs  des  plus  beaux  passages  de  F^n^on,  de 
Pascal,  de  Bossuet,  de  Barth^emy,  &c.  &c.,  et 
une  infinite  de  morceaux  provenant  de  la  plume 
des  auteurs  du  dix-huitieme  et  du  dix-neuvifeme 
sifecle,  parmi  lesquels  on  trouvera  les  noms  de 
Segur,  de  Mignet,  de  Bazin,  de  Jouy,  de  Dumas, 
&c. :  parmi  ces  derniers  on  en  trouvera  quelques- 
uns  dont  les  noms  ne  sont  encore  que  fort  peu 
connus;  mais  cette  consideration  ne  m'a  pas 
arrets ;  il  m'a  suflS  que  le  morceau  presente  au 
lecteur  fut  bien  pens^  et  bien  ecrit. 

J'ai  exerc^  partout  la  plus  scrupuleuse  attention 
k  rejeter  ces  id^es  immorales,  philosophiques,  anti- 
chr^tiennes,  qui  ne  se  trouvent  que  trop  parmi 
les  ouvrages  de  plusieurs  de  nos  ^crivains  con- 
temporains :  tout  dans  cet  ouvrage  est  le  fruit  du 
g^nie  ou  du  talent,  et  y  respire  la  morale  la  plus 
pure.  II  me  reste  h.  dire  que  Torthographe  de  cet 
ouvrage  est  celle  adoptee  dans  le  Dictionnaire  de 
r  Acaddmie  Fran^aise. 
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[SPECIMEN    FAQES] 


LE  TARTUFE  BE  FRANCHISE, 

Parmi  les  nombreuses  vari6t6s  du  Tartufe,  I'espece 
la  plus  dangereuse  est  celle  de  ces  faux  "  bons  hommes  " 
dont  M^i-ange  eat  le  module  le  plus  acliev6.  II  est 
vrai  que  la  nature  Fa  merveilleusement  servi,  et  qu'il 
lui  doit  une  partie  de  ses  succ^s.  Merange  est  un 
gros  homme,  au  front  dicouvert,  k  la  6gure  vermeille 
et  arrondie ;  son  geste  est  brusque,  ses  mani^res  sont 
ouvertes,  quelquefv)is  bourrues;  il  court  a  vous  du 
plus  loin  qu'il  vous  voit,  vous  prend  la  main  et  vous  la 
secoue  a  vous  d^mettre  le  poignet;  sur  quelque  chose 
que  vous  Tinterrogiez,  sa  r^ponse  commence  toujours 
par  ces  mots  :  "  A  vous  parler  franchement."  .  .  Avee 
lui  jamais  de  compliments,  jamais  d'^loges  k  craindre ; 
c'est  un  vrai  quaker:  il  deteste  la  flatterie ;  et,  quant 
h  la  politesse,  il  r6p^te  h  tout  propos  que  la  veritable 
est  dans  le  coeur.  Si  par  basard  on  a  quelque  interSt 
2k  d6m^ler  avec  lui,  il  s'en  rapporte  enti^rement  ^  vous, 
car  il  n'entend  rien  aux  a&iires;  et  c'est  pour  cela 
qu'il  vous  renvoie  k  son  avoue,  le  plus  avide  et  le  plus 
chicaneur  de  tous  les  hommes.  Sa  bourse  est  toujours 
au  service  de  ses  amis,  ce  qui  fait  qu'elle  est  ordinaire- 
ment  vide  ;  mais  s'il  ne  peut  vous  obliger  lui-m6me,  du 
moins  s'empresse-t-il  de  vous  indiquer  un  honn^te 
usurier,  auquel  il  a  recours  lui-m^me  au  besoin. 

Maintenant,  comment  se  fait-il  qu'avec  un.  caract^re 
de  franchise  si  bien  etabli,  Merange  n'ait  pas  un  ami, 
pas  une  connaissance  qui  ne  se  plaigne  d'avoir  ete  sa 
dupe  !  "  A  vous  parler  franchement,"  a  mon  tour,  c'est 
que  MIrange  n  est  rien  moins  que  ce  qu'il  parait ;  sous 
ces  dehors  agrestes,  sous  ces  perfides  appareuces  d'lin 
bourru  bienfeiisant,  il  cache  une  ame  basse,  un  cceur  sec, 
et  un  esprit  rus6 :  c'est  un  Tartufe  de  franchise. 

De  Jout. 
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LA  BATAILLE  DE  HASTINGS. 

Au  matin  dans  le  camp  Normand,  Fev^qne  de 
Bayenx,  fils  de  la  m^re  du  due  Guillaume  et  d'un 
bourgeois  de  Falaise,  celebra  la  messe  et  benit  les 
troupes,  arme  d'un  haubert  sous  son  rochet;  puis  il 
monta  un  grand  coursier  blauc,  prit  une  lance  et  fit 
ranger  sa  brigade  de  cavaliers*  Toute  Tarmee  se 
divisa  en  trois  colonnes  d'attaque :  a  la  premiere^ 
etaient  les  gens  d'armes  venus  du  comte  de  Boulogne 
et  du  Ponthieu,  avec  la  plupart  des  hommes  engages 
personnellement  pour  une  solde;  a  la  seconde,  se 
trouvaient  les  auxiliaires  Bretons,  Manceaux  et 
Poitevins ;  Guillaume  en  personne  commandait  la 
troisi^me,  form^e  des  recrues  de  Normandie.  En  t4te 
de  chaque  corps  de  bataille,  marchaient  plusieurs 
rangs  de  fantassins  a  legire  armure,  vetus  d'une  casaque 
matelass6e  et  pgrtant  des  arcs  longs  d'un  corps  d'homme 
ou  des  arbal^tes  d'acier. 

Le  due  montait  un  cbeval  Espagnol  qu'un  riche 
Normand  lui  avait  amen^,  d'un  pllerinage  a  Saint- 
Jacques  de  Galice.  11  tenait  suspendues  k  son  coa  les 
plus  r^v^rees  d'entre  les  reliques  sur  lesquelles  Harold 
avait  jure ;  et  Tetendard  bini  par  le  pape  etait  porte  a 
c6t^  de  lui  par  un  jeune  homme  appele  Toustain  le 
Blanc.  Au  moment  oil  les  troupes  allaient  se  mettre  en 
marcbe,  le  due,  elevant  la  voix,  leur  parla  en  ces  termes : 
,"Pensez  d.  bien  combattre,  et  mettez  tout  k  mort, 
car  si  nous  les  vainquons,  nous  serous  tons  ricbes. 
Ce  que  je  gagnerai,  vous  le  gagnerez ;  si  je  con- 
quiers,  vous  conquerrez;  si  je  prends  la  terre,  vous 
Taurez.  Sacbez  pourtant  que  je  ne  suis  pas  venu  ici 
seulement  pour  prendre  mon  du,  mais  pour  venger 
notre  nation  entilre  des  felonies,  des  parjures  et  des 
trabisons  de  ces  Anglais.  lis  ont  mis  k  mort  les 
Danois,  hommes  et  feinmes,  dans  la  nuit  de  Saint- 
Brice.  Us  ont  d^cim6  les  compagnons  d'Auvre,  mon 
parent,  et  Font  fait  perir.  Aliens  done,  avec  Taide  de 
Dieu,  les  ch^tier  de  tous  leurs  mefeits." 

Thiekby. 

(Contirmed,) 
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MIEUX  QUE  CA. 

L'Empebeub  Joseph  II.  n'aimait  ni  le  fasfce  ni  le 
luxe  de  I'appareil.  Un  jour  qu'il  ^tait  all6,  dans  nne 
cal^he  ft  deux  places,  feire  une  promenade  aux  envi- 
rons de  Vienne,  il  fut  surpris  par  la  pluie.  Un  pieton, 
qui  regagnait  aussi  la  capitale,  fait  signe  au  conducteur 
d'arreter,  ce  que  Joseph  IL  fait  aus3it6t. 

"  Monsieur,"  lui  dit  le  militaire,  (car  cMtait  un  ser- 
gent,)  "y  aurait-il  de  Tindiscr^tion  d.  vous  demander 
une  place  ^  o6t6  de  vous  ?  cela  m6nagerait  mon  uni? 
forme  que  je  mets  aujourd'jiiui  pour  la  premiere  fois," 

"M^nageons  votre  uniforme,  mon  brave,"  lui  dit 
Joseph,  "  et  mettez-vous  1^.     D'oii  venez-vous  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  dit  le  sergent,  **  je  viens  de  cbez  un  garde- 
cbasse  de  mes  amis,  oil  j'ai  fait  un  fier  dejeAner." 

"  Qu'avez-vous  done  mang^  de  si  bon?" 

"  Devinez." 

<'  Que  sais-je,  moi,  une  soupe  ^  la  bilre  ?" 

"  Ah  !  bien  oui,  une  soupe ;  mieux  que  9a." 

"  De  la  choucroute  ?" 

"  Mieux  que  9a/^ 

*'  Une  langue  de  veau  ?" 

"  Mieux  que  9a,  vous  dit-on." 

"  Oh  !  ma  foi,  je  ne  puis  plus  deviner,"  dit  Joseph. 

"  Un  faisan,  mon  digne  homme,  un  faisan  tir6  sur 
les  plaisirs  de  Sa  Majesty,"  dit  le  camarade  en  lui 
frappant  sur  la  cuisse. 

Comme  on  approchait  de  la  ville,  et  que  la  pluie 
tombait  toujours,  Joseph  demanda  ^  son  compagnon  ou 
il  voulait  qu'on  le  descendit. 

"  Monsieur,  je  craindrais  d'abuser  de  .  .  .  ." 

"  Non,  non,"  dit  Joseph,  "  votre  rue?" 

Le  sergent,  indiquant  sa  demeure,  demanda  si  con- 
naitre  celui  dont  il  recevait  tant  d'honn^tet^s. 

"  A  votre  tour,"  dit  Joseph,  "  devinez." 

"  Monsietir  est  militaire,  sans  doute  1" 

"  Comme  dit  monsieur," 

"Lieutenant?" 

**  Ah !  bien  oui,  lieutenant ;  mieux  que  5a." 

"Capitaine?" 

*'  Mieux  que  §a." 
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«  Colonel,  peut-^tre  r' 

"  Mieux  que  9a,  vous  dit-on." 

"  Comment  diable,"  dit  Tautre  en  se  rencognant 
anssitot  dans  la  cal^he,  "  seriez-vous  feld-mar6chal  ?" 

"  Mieiix  que  Qa." 

"  Ah  !  mou  Dieu,  c'esfc  TEmpereur  !" 

II  n'y  avait  pas  moyeii  de  tomber  k  genoux  dans 
la  voitiire  ;  Tinvalide  se  confond  en  excuses,  et  supplie 
rEmpereur  d'arr^ter  pour  qu'il  puisse  descendre. 

"  Non  pas,"  lui  dit  Joseph ;  *'  apr^  avoir  mang6  men 
faisan,  vous  seriez  trop  heureux  de  vous  dibarrasser  de 
moi  aussi  promptement ;  j 'en tends  bien  que  vous  ne  me 
quittiez  qu'^  votre  porte."     Et  il  Vy  descendit. 


LES  CATACOMBES  DE  ROME. 

TJn  jour  j'6tais  alle  visiter  la  fontaine  Eg^rie :  la  nuifc 
me  surprit.  Pour  regagner  la  voie  Appienne,  je  me 
dirigeai  sur  le  tombeau  de  Cecilia  Metella,  chef-d'oeuvre 
de  grandeur  et  d'^l6gance.  En  traversant  des  champs 
abandonnes,  j'apergus  plusieurs  personnes  qui  se  glis- 
gaient  dans  Tombre,  et  qui  toutes,  s'arr^tant  au  m^me 
endroit,  disparaissaient  subitement.  Pouss^  par  la 
curiosity,  je  m'avance  et  j'entre  hardiment  dans  la 
caveme  oil  s'etaient  ploughs  les  mysterieux  fant6mes. 
Je  vis  s'allonger  devant  moi  des  galeries  souterraines, 
qu'^  peine  6clairaient  de  loin  h  loin  quelques  lampes 
susperidues;  les  murs  des  corridors  funebres  ^talent 
bord^s  d'un  triple  rang  de  cercueils,  places  les  uns  au- 
dessus  des  autres.  La  lumi^re  lugubre  des  lampes, 
rampant  sur  les  parois  des  voutes,  et  se  mouvant  avec 
lenteur  le  long  des  s6pulcres,  ripandait  une  mobility 
effrayante  sur  ces  objets  6temellement  immobiles. 

Eu  vain,  pre  tan  t  une  oreille  attentive,  je  cherche  k 
saisir  quelques  sons  pour  me  diriger  k  travers  un  abime 
de  silence ;  je  n  contends  que  le  battement  de  mon  coeur 
dans  le  repos  absolu  de  ces  lieux.  Je  voulus  retoumer 
en  arri^re,  mais  il  n  6tait  plus  temps :  je  pris  une  &.ns8e 
route,  et,  au  lieu  de  sortir  du  dedale,  je  m'y  enfbngai. 
De  nouvelles  avenues,  qui  s'ouvrent  et  se  croisent  de 
toutes  parts,   augmentent  a  chaque  instant  mes  per- 
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plexitis.  Plus  je  m'efforce  de  trouver  un  chemin,  plus 
je  m'egare:  taiit6t  je  m'avance  avec  lenteur;  taiit6t  je 
passe  avec  vitesse.  Alors,  par  un  effet  des  6chos  qui 
r6p6taient  le  bruit  de  mes  pas,  je  crojais  entendre 
marcher  precipitamraent  derriere  moi. 

II  J  avait  dejil  longtemps  que  j*errais  ainsi ;  mes 
forces  commen9aient  a  s'Ipuiser :  je  m'assis  a  un  carre- 
four  solitaire  de  la  cit6  des  morts.  Je  regardais  avec 
inquietude  la  lumi^re  des  lampes  presque  consumee  qui 
menagait  de  s'lteindre.  Tout  ^  coup,  une  harmonie 
semblable  au  choeur  lointain  des  esprits  celestes  sort  du 
fond  de  ces  demeures  sepulcrales :  oes  divins  accents 
expiraient  et  renaissiient  tour  ^  tour ;  ils  semblaient 
s'adoucir  encore  en  s'Igarant  dans  les  routes  tortueuses 
du  souterrain.  Je  me  leve,  et  je  m*avance  vers  les 
lieux  d'oii  s'Ichappent  les  magiques  concerts ;  je 
decoavre  une  salle  illuminle.  Sur  un  tombeau  pare 
de  fleurs,  Marcellin  celebraib  le  mystere  des  Chretiens: 
de  jeimes  filles,  couvertes  de  voiles  blancs,  chantaient 
au  pied  de  Tautel ;  une  nombreuse  assemblee  assistait 
au  sacrifice.     Je  reconnais  les  Catacombes. 

Chateaubriand. — "Zes  Martyrs'^ 


J.  J.  EOUSSBAU  A  UN  JEUNE  HOMME, 

QUI  DEMANDAIT  A  8*£TABLIB  A  MONTMORENCT,  POUB  T  FBOFITER 
DE  8ES  LE9ONS. 

Vous  ignorez,  monsieur,  que  vous  ecrivez  a  un  pauvre 
homme  accabl6  de  maux,  et  de  plus  fort  occupfe,  qui 
n'est  guere  en  etat  de  vous  r^pondre,  et  qui  le  serait 
encore  moins  d'etablir  avec  voas  la  societe  que  vous  lui 
proposez.  Vous  m*honorez,  en  pensant  que  je  pourrais 
vous  7  ^tre  utile,  et  vous  4tes  louable  du  motif  qui 
vous  le  fait  des'irer ;  mais  sur  le  motif  meme,  je  ne 
vois  rien  de  moins  necessaire  que  de  vous  etablir  a 
Montmorency  :  vous  n'avez  pas  besoin  d'aller  cher- 
cher  si  loin  les  principes  de  la  morale. 

Rentrez  dans  votre  coeiir,  et  vous  les  j  trouverez ; 
et  je  ne  pourrai  rien  vous  dire  a  ce  sujet,  que  ne  vous 
dise  encore  mieux  voire  conscience^   quand  vous  la 
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Toudrez  consnlter.  La  vertu,  monsiexir,  n'est  pas  une 
Bcience  qui  s'apprend  avec  tant  d'appareil :  pour  ^tre 
vertueiix,  il  suffit  de  vouloir  T^tre  ;  et,  si  vous  avez 
bien  cette  volenti,  tout  est  fait ;  votre  bonheur  est 
decide. 

S'il  ni'appartenaib  de  vous  donner  des  conseils,  le 
premier  que  je  voudrais  vous  donner  serai t  de  ne  point 
vous  livrer  k  ce  godt  que  vous  dites  avoir  pour  la  vie 
contemplative,  et  qui  n'est  qu'une  paresse  de  Tame, 
condamnable  k  tout  4ge,  et  surtoat  au  votre.  L'homme 
n'est  point  fait  pour  m^diter,  mais  pour  agir ;  la  vie 
laborieuae  que  Dieu  nous  impose  n'a  rien  que  de  doux 
au  coeur  de  l'homme  de  bien  qui  s'y  livre  en  vue  de 
remplir  son  devoir,  et  la  vigueur  de  la  jeunesse  ne 
vous  a  pas  ete  donn6e  pour  la  perdre  k  d'oisives  con- 
templations. 

Travaillez  done,  monsieur,  dans  I'etat  oil  vous  ont 
place  vos  parents  et  la  Providence :  yoila  le  premier 
precepte  de  la  vertu  que  vous  voulez  suivre  ;  et  si  le 
sejour  de  Paris,  joint  a  I'emploi  que  vous  remplissez, 
vous  parait  d'un  trop  difficile  alliage  aveo  elle,  &ite8 
mieux,  monsieur,  retoumez  dans  votre  province;  allcz 
vivre  dans  le  sein  de  votre  famille ;  servez,  soignez  vos 
vertueux  parents :  c'est  1^  que  vous  remplirez  v6rita- 
blement  les  soins  que  la  vertu  vous  impose. 

TJne  vie  dure  est  plus  facile  k  supporter  en  province 
que  la  fortune  k  poursuivre  k  Paris,  surtout  quand  on 
salt,  comme  vous  ne  I'ignorez  pas,  que  les  plus  indignes 
manages  de  fripons  y  font  plus  de  gueux  que  de  parvenus. 
Vous  ne  devez  point  vous  estimer  malheureux  de  vivre 
comme  fait  monsieur  votre  p^re  ;  et  il  n'y  a  point  de 
sort  que  le  travail,  la  vigilance,  I'innocence  et  le  con- 
tentement  de  soi,  ne  rendent  supportable,  quand  on  s'y 
soumet  en  vue  de  remplir  son  devoir.  Voilk,  monsieur, 
des  conseils  qui  valent  tons  ceux  que  vous  pourriez 
venir  prendre  k  Montmorency  :  peut-etre  ne  seront-ils 
pas  de  votre  goAt,  et  je  crains  que  vous  ne  preniez  pas 
le  parti  de  les  suivre  :  mais  je  suis  s^r  que  vous  vous 
en  repentirez  un  jour.  Je  vous  souhaite  un  sort  qui 
ne  vous  force  jamais  k  vous  en  souvenir. 
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LA  PKOVIDENCE  A  UHOMMK 

Quoi !  le  fils  du  n^ant  a  maudit  Texistence  ! 
Quoi !  tu  peux  m'accuser  de  mes  propres  bienfaits ! 
Tu  peux  feimer  tes  yeux  h,  la  magnificence 
Des  dons  que  je  t'ai  faits  1 

Tu  n*6tai8  pas  encore,  creature  insens6e, 
D6j^  de  ton  bonheur  j'enfantais  le  dessein ; 
D§j^  comme  son  fruit,  Tetemelle  pens^e 
Te  portait  dans  son  sein. 

Oui,  ton  ^tre  futur  vivait  dans  ma  memoire : 
Je  pr^parais  les  temf)S  selon  ina  volont^. 
£nfin  ce  jour  parut ;  je  dis  :  Nais  pour  ma  gloire 
Et  ta  f<§licit^  I 

Tu  naquis  :  ma  tendresse,  invisible  et  pr^sente, 
Ne  livra  pas  mon  oeuvre  aux  chances  du  hasard  ;  ' 
J*^liaufi^  de  tes  sens  la  s^ve  languissante 
Des  feux  de  mon  regard. 

D'un  lait  mjsterieux  je  remplis  la  mamelle, 
Tu  t'enivras  sans  peine  k  ces  sources  d*amour ; 
J*a£rermis  les  repoi-ts,  j'arrondis  la  prunelle 
O^  se  peignit  le  jour. 

Ton  fime,  quelque  temps  par  les  sens  eolipsee, 
Comme  tes  yeux  au  jour,  s'ouvrit  h.  la  raison  : 
Tu  pensas ;  la  parole  acheva  ta  pensee, 
Et  j*y  gravai  mon  nouL 

En  quel  blatant  caract^re 

Ce  grand  nom  s'oflfrit  k  tes  yeux  ! 

Tu  vis  ma  bont^  sur  la  terre, 

Tu  lus  ma  grandeur  dans  les  cieux ! 

L'ordre  6tait  mon  intelligence ; 

La  nature,  ma  providence ; 


{Conimtied,) 


Lamabtine. 
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LA  MORT  DE  JEANNE  D'ARO. 

Silence  au  camp  !  la  vierge  est  prisonniere ; 
Par  un  injuste  arr^t  Bedfort  croit  la  fletrir  : 
Jeane  encore,  elle  touche  k  son  heure  demidre  .... 
Silence  au  camp  !  la  vierge  va  pirir ! 

Des  pontifes  divins»  vendiis  k  la  pnissance, 
Sous  les  subtilitis  des  dogmes  t^n^breux 

Ont  accabl6  son  innocence. 
Les  Anglais  commandaient  ce  sacrifice  a^Treux  : 
Un  pr^tre  en  cheveux  blancs  ordonna  le  supplice ; 
Et  c'est  au  nom  d'uu  Dieu  par  lui  calomnie, 
D*un  Dieu  de  y6rit6,  d*amour  et  de  justice, 
Qu'un  pr^tre  fut  perfide,  injuste  et  sans  piti^. 

A  qui  reserve-t-on  ces  appr^ts  meurtriers  1 

Pour  qui  ces  torches  qu'ou  excite  ? 

L'airain  sacr6  treml)le  et  s'agite  .  . 
D'ou  vient  ce  bruit  lugubre  1  oil  courent  ces  guerriers, 
Dont  la  foule  a  longs  flots  roule  et  se  precipite? 

La  joie  eel  ate  sur  leura  traits  ; 

Sans  doute  Thonneur  les  enflamme  ; 
lis  Tont  pour  un  assaut  former  leurs  rangs  epais ; 

!Non,  ces  guerriers  sont  des  Anglais 

Qui  vont  voir  mourir  une  femme ! 

Qu'ils  sont  nobles  dans  leur  courroux  ! 
Qu*il  est  beau  d'insulter  au  bras  charg^  d'entraves  ! 
La  voyant  sans  defense,  ils  s'Icriaient,  ces  braves : 

Qu'elle  meiire ;  elle  a  contre  nous 
Des  esprits  infernaux  suscite  la  magie  .  .  . 

Laches  1  que  lui  reprochez-vous  ? 
D'un  courage  inspire  la  briilante  energie, 
L'amour  du  nom  frangais,  le  mepris  du  danger, 

Yoil^  sa  magie  et  ses  charmes ; 

En  faut-il  d'autres  que  des  armes 
Pour  combattre,  pour  vaincre  et  punir  Tetranger  1 

Casimir  Delayigne. 
{Continued.) 
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SC£lNES  DU  MAEIAGE  FORCE,  COMEDIE. 

[Lea  bommes  sont  quelqaefois  la  dupe  des  conneils  qu'ils 
demandent,  parce  qu*ils  n>a  veulent  que  de  conformes  &  leurs 
propres  sentiments.] 

Sganarelle,  parlant  ^  ceiix  qui  sont  dans  sa  maison. 
Je  suis  de  retour  dans  nn  momtnt.  Que  Ton  ait 
bien  soin  du  logis,  et  que  tout  aille  comme  il  faut.  Si 
Ton  in'apporte  de  Targent,  que  Ton  me  vieune  querir 
vite  chez  le  seigneur  Geronimo ;  et,  si  I'on  vient  m'en 
demander,  qu*oa  dise  que  je  suis  sorti,  et  que  je  ne  doia 
revenir  de  toute  la  journ^e. 

[Scdne  suivante.] 
Sgakarelle,  Geronimo. 

Gh:  \ayant  entendu  les  dernQres  paroles  de  Sga- 
narelle.^     Voild  un  ordre  foi-t  prudent. 

Sgan.  Ah  I  seigneur  Geronimo,  je  vous  trouve  ^ 
propos  ;  et  j'allais  chez  vous,  vous  chercher. 

Ger,  Et  pour  quel  sujet,  s'il  vous  plait  ? 

Sgan,  Pour  vous  communiquer  une  affaire  que  j*ai 
en  t^te,  et  vous  prier  de  m'en  dire  votre  avis. 

Gh'.  Tr^s  volontiei-s.  Je  suis  bien  aise  de  cette  ren- 
contre, et  nous  pouvons  parler  ici  en  toute  liberty. 

Sgam,.  Mettez  done  dessus,  s'il  vous  plait.  II  s'agit 
d'une  chose  de  consequence  que  Ton  m'a  propos6e ;  et  il 
est  bon  de  ne  rien  faire  sans  le  conseil  de  ses  amis, 

G^r,  Je  vous  suis  oblige  de  m'avoir  choisi  pour  cela. 
Vous  n*avez  qu'zi,  me  dire  ce  que  c'est. 

Sgan.  Mais,  auparavant,  je  vous  conjure  de  ne  me 
point  flatter  du  tout,  et  de  me  dire  nettement  votre 
pens^e, 

G^r,  Je  le  ferai,  puisque  vous  le  voulez. 

Sgan,  Jo  ne  vois  rien  de  plus  condamnable  qu'un 
ami  qui  ne  nous  parle  pas  franchement. 

Ger,  Vous  avez  raison. 

Sgan,  Et,  dans  ce  si^cle,  on  trouve  peu  d'amis 
sincei'es. 

G^r,  Cela  est  vrai. 

Sgan,  Promettez-moi  done,  seigneur  Geronimo,  de 
me  parler  avec  toute  sorte  de  franchise. 

MOHERE. 

{Continued,) 
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LE  JAEDIN  DES  PLANTES  A  PARIS. 

(la  fosse  aux  oubs.) 

Il  n'est  aucun  de  nos  lecteurs  qui,  en  visitant  le 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  ne  se  soit  mel6,  au  moins  quelques 
ilistants,  k  la  foule  de  curieux  continuellement  pr^s6e 
devant  trois  fosses  profondes  entourees  de  murs  et  de 
balcons  en  fer,  le  long  de  la  grande  all6e  des  Marron- 
niers,  en  montant  vers  le  petit  Labyrinthe.  C'esfc 
Buffon  qui,  en  1740,  fit  creuser  ces  fosses.  Si  notre 
xnemoire  est  fidele,  les  premiers  animaux  qu'on  y  plaga 
flLirent  des  sangliers.  Depuis,  on  y  enfeima  des  ours 
noirs  d'Amlrique,  des  ours  bruns  d'Europe,  et  de  nom- 
breux  individus  de  cette  espece  s'y  sont  succed6  avec 
assez  de  rapidity  et  sans  interruption. 

Un  arbre  mort  s'61eve  au  milieu  de  la  cour  de  cbaque 
fosse  pour  servir  aux  exercioes  gymnastiques  des 
animaux.  A  droite  et  ^  gauche  sont  des  especes  de 
niches  de8tin6es  a  servir  de  logement  aux  ours  pendant 
les  nuits  orageuses,  et  d'abri  contre  le  soleil  et  la  pluie 
pendant  le  jour.  Ces  loges  sont  munies  de  forts  bar- 
reaux  de  fer  et  d  une  solide  porte  k  coulisse  que  les 
gardiens  ferment  k  volont^  de  dessus  les  murs  de  sepa- 
ration, sans  etre  obliges  d'entrer  dans  les  fosses.  lis 
peuvent  renfermer  les  ours  et  descendre  sans  danger 
pour  nettoyer  et  faire  les  reparations  n^essaires.  En  fin 
les  trois  fosses  communiquent  ensemble  au  moyen  de 
portes  basses  qui  permettent  de  faire  passer  les  animaux 
de  Tune  dans  I'autre,  quand  on  le  trouve  convenable. 

On  a  vu  pendant  deux  ans,  dans  la  premiere  fosse, 
un  ours  blanc  fort  beau,  qui  n'a  pas  pu  r^sister  h  la 
chaleur  de  notre  climat,  malgri  les  bains  frequents  qu'il 
prenait  dans  une  grande  auge  de  pierre  o^  tombe  con- 
stamment  un  filet  d'eau  fralche.  Quelque  mauvaise  que 
soit  la  reputation  de  ses  pareils,  cet  ours  ne  paraissait  ni 
plus  farouche,  ni  plus  f§roce,  ni  plus  carnassier  que  nos 
ours  des  Pyrenees.  Un  jour  j'ai  vu  un  curieux  jeter 
un  petit  chat  de  deux  ou  trois  mois  dans  sa  fosse ;  le 
pauvre  chat  courut  se  tapir  dans  un  angle  des  murs, 
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